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SYRIA AND LEBANON 
The States of the Levant under French Mandate 


1. POSITION AND COMMUNICATIONS 

= Levant States under French Mandate occupy an important 
tion in the Eastern Mediterranean. They command ancient and im- 
nt trade routes east and west between the Levant and the Middle 
’ and north and south between Anatolia and Egypt. The old 
an routes now mainly serve regional trade, and modera inter- 
al transport is by air and motor services from Daneessus to 
d and through the pipe line from the Iraqi oil fields, which has * 
‘its exits at Tripoli, and by the railways and roads connecting 
d Lebanon with the Turkish and Palestinian railway systems. 
trade is still important, but it no longer consisf€ of the silks, 
; poariswand camphqr from India for Genoa, Marseilles and other 

pean ports, as in the days of the Damascus and Aleppo caravans 
the Middle Ages, but of Iraqi oil for France and Italy, live-stock from 


oal, rice and other products come principally from France, Japan and 
e United Kingdom? There is a very considerable trade between Syria 

ind Palestine, facilitated by agecent agreement.* 

; It cannot be said that Syria is vitally important for the general 

conomy of France. Syria and Lebanon are not rich countries, much of 

e area being steppe country poorly watered. Their two budgets com- 

ined amount only to 800 million Preach francs; and the total trade 


‘@emporarily placed out of action. All the oil now passes through Haifa. 
2 See the Bulletin of Feb. 24, 1940. è 
e 
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between France and the two States did not exceed about 250 mil" 

francs. Nevertheless, certain French material iriterests, notably ` 

Iraq Petroleum Company, are involved. But her chief stake 
Levant is not so much material as political and moral. It is unm 
to insist on the strategical importance of the coast-line, but it is “ 
essential to recall that the French language and French cultu” 
long been important elements in the development of Lebanon esp. - 
and of Syria to a lesser extent, and that this influence has been n 
strengthened under French rule. This cultural orientation in a cour 
evidently destined to play a considerable rôle in the Arab world ha: 
importance. Before the present crisis a clearer view of the co 
interests of the British and French Empires (both of which include l; 
Moslem communities) seemed to have been attained, and to } 
replaced completely the traditional competition between them ir 
Levant countries. 

The country’s economy, and to some extent its political divisi 
are explained by its physical configuration. The name Syrit form , 
denoted a much larger and ill-defined region lying between 
Mediterranean and the desert steppe, and bounded north and south 
the Amanus mountains and the Sinaitic desert; it has to-day a defir 
application to part of the territory under French mandate. The gene 
configuration of the Levant States has much in common with Palesti: 
There is a coastal belt of mountains and highlands, only falling to a k 
level in the plain north of Antioch (now Turkish territory), a val 
running from Aleppo southward to Damascus bounded on the east 
highlands, and beyond this in the north the middle Euphrates va 
and in the south a desert area. The richest and best-watered lan ; 
the area are the grain fields of the Hauran, the garden country a. 
Damascus, and the eastern slopes of the Lebanon mountains, with 
vineyarfis and gardens. 

. ThE gfatest natural harbour on this part of the Levant coas} 
Alexandretta, in the Hatay Republic now ceded to Turkey, bu 
is a good h@rbour, much improved by the French authorities, at 
and others at,Tripoli and Latakia. The main railway line ru | 
Aleppo, through Hama and Homs, to Damascus, with branch + 
Tripoli and Beirut, with connexions northwasd to the Bagdad r: 
A section of the Hejaz railway connecting Damascus with Medi’ 
in Syria. The Bagdad railway follows the Turco-Syrian border of À 
Turkish side of the frontier to Nisibin, whence it crosses the north "7 
comer of Syria to the Iraq frontier. A road system through Ak +! 
Homs and Damascus, with branches to Beirut Tripoli and Alexandri 
and south to Haifa, links up Syria with Turkey and Palestine. The * 

ealso a road from Latakia, closely following the coast to Acre and Hr * 

From Aleppo a track runs east, following the south bank of .°} 

Euphrates. Damascus is directly linked with Bagdad by a road whic 3 

joins the desert routes from Haifa and Jerusalem to Bagdad at Ru. `’ 

in Iraq. 

















































e 2. THE ALLOCATION OF THE MANDATE TO FRANCE 


Seuthern France has had regular communications with Syria fi: 
Roman times» France was a leader in the Crusades, and many old Fres + 
castles are still toebe seen in Syria. In modern times she has been . 3 
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‘ “ional protector of Christians in the Levant, especially of the 
ase Christians. French missions and schools played a large part 


Syri ‘tion and culture in the Levant, and Syrian students in search 


` education, if they did not study in Cairo, went mainly to 


Map. There is also a flourishing American university at Beirut, which 


THE F me important as a centre of study for the youth of Arab 


THE 6s. 
Mr. ¢ history of the French mandate has been a stormy one from the 


ning. It was created under the most difficult conditions. After 


MA iberation of Syria by British, French and Arab troops, an Arab 


Amistration was set up at Damascus by General Allenby to control 


MR + parts of the country which had been liberated chiefly by Arab 
Ovis: The Emir Feisal of the Hejaz, proclaimed King of Syria in 


æ 


à 1920 by a Syrian Nationalist Congress, had little real authority 


Í the Arab extremists, who maintained that Syria was a province 


= 2 sered by them in war and at their disposal. In addition to strong 
Cn + opposition to foreign control of Syria at all, there was also 


‘sition to the separation of the coastal lands —Syria in the largest 
‘e—under two separate mandatories, the United Kingdom in 
stine and France in Syria and Lebanon. The question of the destiny 
“yria and Lebanon was in fact prejudged by the terms of the Sykes- 
ot Agreement between Great Britain and France, concluded on 
v 16, 1916, under which French prior interests in the coastal strip 
"yria and other territories were admitted 1 The decision eventually 
hed at San Remo by the Conference of Ambassadors on April 24, 

‘was that the mandates for Iraq and Palestine should be assigned 


POS' nat Britain, and that for Syria (including Lebanon) to France. 
a POT še were A mandates, visualizing eventual independence." The 
Eas ‘Feisal was expelled from Damascus by French arms, and a French 

cara Yommissioner installed. A Convention defining the boufdaries 

natlor, and Palestine was signed by Great Britain and Ffincé on 

Bagda . 1990, and an agreement was reached with Turkey on the 


one of 
o 


boundary of the mandated area by the Ankara Agfeement of 


Syria ' 11921, negotiated for France by M. Franklin-Bgnillon. This 


Trans: 


nt provided for the evacuation by France of Cilicia, and 


spice: seq a frontier roughly following the line of the Bagdad railway. 
Eure „Mandate approved by the League of Nations on July 20, 1922, 


oft sclared by the Council of the League to have become effective on 

* 49, 1923, provided in its first article for the framing, within three 
U -of the comipg into force of the Mandate, of an organic law for 
to. :and Lebanon, for the encouragement of local autonomy, and for 
a „togressive development of Syria and the Lebanon as independent 


cu 


‘s: The terms of this Mandate did not make the same explicit 
J e 


` <The dispute at the Peace Conference on the allocation of territories and the 


kı vof the Emir Feisal are desgribed in the chapter on the “Emergence of 
- Nationalism” in W. H. Temperley, History of the Peace Conference, Vol. VI, 
118-68. See also the debates in the House of Commons, July 19, 1920. 


è “Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire have reached 


se of development where their existence as independent nations can be pre 


F: ally recognized subject to the rendering of administrative advice ue 
e 


ance by a mandatory until such time as they are able to stand alone 
& of the communities must be a principal consideration ın the stlection of the 
-latory.” (Covenant of the League of Nations Article 22, par 4) 
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arrangements for the termination of the Mandate and the erection of an 
independent State or States as the Mandate for Iraq in which the brief 
Mandate was accompanied by an Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of the same date. 


3. MINORITY QUESTIONS 


Administration in the French mandated area was complicated by 
the extreme diversity in race and still more in religion of the population, 
and by existing territorial divisions under the former Turkish régime. 
In addition to the indigenous minority populations, the French had to 
deal with large refugee communities of Armenians and others, reinforced 
in later years by new influxes of Kurds from Anatolia (mainly in the 
Upper Jezireh) and Assyrians from Iraq (settled on the Khabur river 
from 1933 onwards). The great mass of Armenians followed in the 
wake of the French armies when they evacuated Cilicia, andea further 
wave followed in 1922, when the Greeks were driven out of Smyrna. 
Though Arabic is the vernacular of the inhabitants except for some 
scattered groups, there is a very great diversity of creeds. The largest 
religious community is that of the Sunni Moslems; the largest Christian 
sect is that of the Maronites, mainly concentrated in‘Lebanon. In 
Syria the Moslem groups form four-fifths of the population; in the 
Lebanon Christians are in a small majority. 

The necessity of providing for the protection of minorities, a duty 
expressly placed on the Mandatory, was brought home by the unhappy 
history of the Assyrians in Iraq after the termination of the Iraq man- 
date. These minorities are not only numerous;! they are vigorous com- 
munities, often with a higher standard of education than the majority. 
They have played, and still play, an important part in the economic, 
political and cultural life of the country. The following figures have 
been taken from the latest census reports: 


Population of the Lebanon by Sects 1932 Population of the Syrian Republic by 
7 Sects 1938 








` Sunnites ° 178,100 Sunnrtes 1,737,402 
Shutes s 155,035 Shiites 11,541 
Druses 53,334 Alawayites 272,486 
Maronites © 227,800 Druses 79,428 
Greek Catholics 46,709 Ismaulians å 24,390 

» Orthodox 77,312 Greek Cagholics 42, 46,7 
Protestants 6,869 » Orthodox 115,118 
Armenian Orthodox 28,102 Protestants e 7,860 

A Catholics 5,890 Armenian Orthodox 86,742 
Syrian Catholic and Orthodox 5,526 i Catholic 12,137 
Israelites 3,588 Maronites Pa 11,800 
Chaldeans Catholic and Ortho- Latins . 4,750 

dox 738 Syrian Catholic 14,182 
Miscellaneous (including Ala- » Orthodox 32,892 

wayites and Latins) 6,393 Chaldeans 3,759 

Israelites @ 26,350 
Yezidians © , 
Total 793,398 e Total 2,487,027% 
Source: Rapport à la S D.N. sur la Source. Rapport à la SDN sur la 
sstuatton de la Syre et du situation de la Swrie et du 
: Liban. 1933. Geneva, pp 139. Liban. 1939. pp 220-21. 


° 
1 For an acgount of the minorities see A. J. Toynbee, Survey of Internagonal 
Affaws for 1925, Vol. I, pp 350-54 $ 
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In the Lebanon, Maronites (Christians) and Sunnites (Moslemt) forms 
the two largest groups (28.7 and 22.4 per cent of the total respectively), 
while in Syria as a whole the Sunnites are in an overwhelming majority, 
though in Jebel Druse and Latakia they are in a minority, the first 
place being taken in the former by the Druses? (87.6 per cent) and in 
the latter, by the Alawayites" (63.3 per cent). Ethnic, religious and 
linguistic minorities nowhere exist in a pure state. In the Jebel Druse, 
Christians live in the villages, just as Turks, Kurds, and Sunnite Arabs 
are scattered in the Alawayite Mountain (Latakia). Consequently, in 
those regions’ benefiting by an autonomous régime there are in the 
midst of the particular minorities other more scattered minorities 
which act as ferments, allying themselves with the Sunnite Arab 
majority in the country as a whole, and making the reactions of Arab 
nationalism more violent. On the other hand, many bettgr defined 
groups are to be found in regions too small for an autonomous régime. 
These are more in danger because, though they are generally strong 
enough to resist the local pressure to which they are exposad, they are 
not numerous enough to have a special position in the State. It is 
groups of this kind which have suffered in Iraq under the centralizing 
State. 

The pastoral nomads who inhabit the interior plain require careful 
handling if they are not to resume their old habits of raiding the settled 
areas. The Upper Jezireh, north of the Euphrates, has been largely 
settled during the period of French control, partly by refugee Kurds 
and Armenians, and by Assyrians from Iraq on the Khabur river; but 
there is a large nomad Beduin population. 


4. ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS 


At first the French High Commissioner had to deal with five groups: 
Lebanqn; Damascus, with a special autonomous régime in the pre- 
dominanély Turkish sanjak of Antioch and Alexandretta; Aleppo; the 
Alawayite territory (afterwards known as Latakia); and the Jebel 
Druse. The whole area was, however, administered as a single figcal 
and customs unit, and some modifications of the local statutes were 
made before fie Mandate came officially into force. Changes were made 
at an early stage in administrative boundaries. Beirut, which had been 
a Syrian enclave in Lebanese territory, was included in Lebanon, 
together with some predominantly Moslem centres and with areas near 
the Palestine frontiers. Beirut became the seat of the French High 
Commissioner. The new Great Lebanon was declared independent on 


1 The Druses have lived in the Jebel Druse district from early times, some are 
found also in the Lebanon and Mount Hermon districts Their religion 1s a secret 
faith, dating from the eleventh century, they believe ın one God of whom Hakim, 
the sixth Fatimistic Caliph, was the last {and accagding to tradition the 70th) 
incarnation Druses are, however, allowed to profess the dominant religion of the 
region in which they find themselves A certain number of Christians also live 
in the villages of the Jebel Druse. (For an account of the social and economic. 
standing of the Druse communities and its history down to 1925 see Toynbee, 
op cit., pp. 406-16 ) 

2 The Alawayites are a Moslem sect, with Shiah affinities, but so heterodox that 
some would deny their right to be regarded as Moslems 

> Gspecially Joe Druse and Latakia. ; i 

“See M. Robert Montagne’s paper submitted to the International Styies 
Conference in 1937. 
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August 31, 1920, and provided with a provisional constitution. The 
Alawayite “mountain” (Latakia)? became a separate territory. The 
Druses of the Jebel Druse received autonomy on March 4, 1921, and 
their independence announced on April 5. In 1924 the districts of 
Aleppo and Damascus became the State of Syria, formally established 
“on Jan. 1, 1925, after an attempt, vain at that time, to incorperate 
Latakia in it. 

At the present day, under the Treaty arrangements of 1936 the area 
is divided between the Syrian and the Lebanese republics. The 
Lebanese Republic is the Greater Lebanon created in 1920 with its 
capital at Beirut. The Syrian Republic covers the rest of the territory 
included in the original mandate except’ the Sanjak of Alexandretta, 
now the Hatay, incorporated in Turkey in 1939.2 The capital of Syria 
is Damagcus, and certain provinces, Latakia, the Jezireh and Jebel 
Druse enjoy a certain degree of autonomy. 


5. DIFFICULTIES IN THE EXECUTION OF THE MANDATE 

The essential difficulties encountered by the French administration 
may be described as follows: 

(a) The incoming French found a strong Nationalist party in Syria, 
in touch with the pan-Arab movement in other countries. The leadi 
Syrian Nationalists had already, before and during the war of 1914-18, 
fought against Turkish domination, and were disappointed at the failure 
to secure independence. Their headquarters were at Damascus, an 
important centre of Arab culture, second only in reputation to the El 
Azhar university in Cairo for the study of Moslem philosophy and the 
arts and sciences. Although a great proportion of the Syrian population 

e Were, and still are, illiterate (in this respect- Syria is inferior to the 
Lebanon), and although large sections were pot politically very de- 
veloped, the Arab Nationalist leaders had a wide following. “Among 
these leaders there were, and are political and personal rivalries of a 
violent kind. The extremists had not always the upper hand, and some 
collgboration was possible between French officials and* moderate 
Syrian Nationalists. . 

(b) Unfortupately, one of the claims advanced by the Nationalists 
was for a unitary centralized Syrian State covering the whole area of 

_\ the Mandate. Extreme Nationalists objected to the creation of the 
Greattr Lebanon State, and less extreme Arab leaders to the loss ot 
Beirut, and to the inclusion in this predominantly Christian country 
of Sunnite populations formerly outside its boundaries. There was still 


1 Latakia, the ancient Laodicea, had been @ sanjak of the Beirut vilayet 
* In 1937 France and Turkey came tg an agreement on a new Organic Statute 
nceforward the Autonomous Republic of 


resented by the Arab nationalists. . 
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greater opposition to the attempt to construct a federal State in Syria 
with autonomy for certain minority areas. ; í 

(c) The linking of the Syrian and Lebanese pounds, formerly Turkish 
pounds, to the fluctuating French currency, and the operation of the 
customs duties caused discontent in the earlier years, especially among 
the commercial classes. 

(d) Arab Nationalists contrasted the policy of France and Great 
Britain towards the various Arab States. The treatment accorded by 
Great Britain to Iraq, and to Egypt gave new life to Syrian claims. 
When, in 1930, Great Britain concluded a Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance with Iraq, and when, in 1932, Iraq was admitted, on British 
recommendation, to the League of Nations, Syrian Nationalists made 
much of the argument that Syria was a far more cultured and advanced 
country than Iraq, and that, nevertheless, although Franco-Syrian and 
Franco-Lebanese Treaties were signed in Paris, they were not ratified. 

(e) Passionate controversies between the various ethnic and religious 
groups and the instability of the governments set up under the Syrian 
constitution made it difficult for the French to release the States from 
tutelage. j 

(f) The various difficulties of the Mandatory were exploited by 
interested Powers, at first by Germany, and later by Italy. More 
support was, of course, received by the extreme Nationalists from 
Germany after Herr Hitler’s advent to power in 1933; in recent years 
Italian propaganda has been active. 


6. THE TREATIES 

The dividing line in the history of the French administration in 
Syria is supplied by the negotiations for the conclusion of the Franco- 
Syrian and the Franco-Lebanese treaties signed'in 1936, but, for various 
reason’ never ratified in Paris. The difficulties encountered in the 
earlier period of French rule, especially the Jebel Druse revolt in 1925, 
only quelled after fierce fighting; and, in the later period, the riots and 
strikes in “Damascus and other centres in the early months of 1936, 
made quick action essential. The way had, in fact, already been pre- 
pared by the negotiations with the Syrian leaders undertaken by M. de 
Jouvenel, who took over the high commissiomership in 1926, and by Ris 
successor M. Ponsot, in providing for responsible government in the 
two republics and in the negotiations of draft treaties. On March 1; 1936, 
the then High Commissioner, M. de Martel, solemnly declared, on the 
instructions of his Government, that a treaty between France and 
Syria on the model of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty would be concluded. 

As early as 1926, a constitution had been formulated for Lebanon, 
and a beginning was made for Syria’ The Syrian Constituent Assembly 
had adopted in 1928 a draft constitution, which proved unacceptable 
because it conflicted with the obligations of the Mandatory Power. 
After a long series of efforts and many failures, accompanied at times by 
serious disturbances, the Franco-Syrian draft Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance envisaged in M. de Martel’s statement of March 1, was signed 
ia Paris on Sept. 6, 1936, and ratified by the Syrian Government. On 
Now. 13 a similar Franco-Lebanese Treaty was signed. 

The Syrian Treaty provided for the inclusion of Latakia and gebel 
Druse in Syria, with special conditions for a degree of autonomy for 
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these territories. By a military convention annexed to the Treaty the 
French Government were given the right to maintain French troops in 
Syria for 5 years after the carrying into force of the Treaty.1 These 
troops were to be stationed during this period in Jebel Druse and 
Latakia (Art. 5), and the Syrian Government undertook to facilitate the 
recruitment of the local elements necessary for ensuring the maintenance 
of these effectives. Thus a material guarantee was provided for the pro- 
tection of minorities in the districts of the Jebel Druse and Latakia, 
now énce more under the administration of the Syrian Republic, by the 
fact that no troops other than French or local levies under French 
control would be stationed in them. 

The advantages of this draft treaty, if it had been finally ratified by 
the French Government would have been the following: 

(a) A selution seemed to have been arrived at on the question of the 
separation of Lebanon and Syria. The situation of the French is very 
different in the two countries. Their influence in Lebanon has lasted for 
centuries. *The Christian population of the country had long been 
under French protection. The use of the French language is extremely 
wide, and the French Mandate had been welcomed in this part of the 
country. By obtaining from Damascus the final acceptance of the 
separation between the two States, French policy had fulfilled an impor- 
tant moral obligation, and had provided the Lebanon Christian popula- 
tion with the security they sought. The inclusion of the Moslem town of 
Tripoli in the Lebanon had not only for France but also for Great 
Britain a strategical and military importance; this harbour being the 
terminus of the northern branch of the Iraq pipe line. 

(b) As far as Syria proper was concerned the claims for unity were 
e fairly well satisfied. On the other hand a twenty-five years alliance was 

concluded between Syria and France, French troops being allowed to 
keep two military bases in the country with nô limitation of effectives 
during the five years following the ratification of the treaty. ~ 

(c) The Treaty provided for obligatory and reciprocal consultation 
on all matters affecting the common interests of the twoe countries. 
There were precise stipulations for the protection of Frengh rights and 
interests in economic and financial matters, also for the maintenance of 
educational irf&titutions, iustitutions connected with social welfare and 
for archaeological missions. All the technical advisers of the Syrian State 
would have been recruited in France to the minimum number of eighty. 

This Treaty was not ratified by France for various reasons. The 
arrangement with Turkey over the Hatay seems to have delayed 
ratification. In fact, there was strong opposition in the French Parla- 
ment against many of the provisions of this Act. The stipulations for 
the protection of minorities did net disarm the critics, although a cer- ẹ 
tain amount of autonomy had been accepted for the Jebel Druse and 
the Alawayites. Tlfe military provisions of the Treaty were also 
criticized as being insufficient,,in spite of the fact that the necessary 
troops would have been maintained in the country for the protection 
of aerial bases under French command, and there would have been no 
real possibility of the use of these forces by the Syrian Government fpr 
their own political ends. When war broke out it could not be said that 
Fregch policy on the Treaty was definitely settled, or that Syria was 

1See the Bulletin of Sept. 12, 1936. 
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sure of obtaining independence in the near future. In the last two years 
responsible government in Syria had suffered many crises; there was 
serious unrest in the provinces where the minorities were strong. 

After one of these Government crises in 1939 the High Commissioner 
took the reins into his own hands, and issued decrees (July 3) to secure 
the modification in the direction of further autonomy in the existing 
status of Jebel Druse and Latakia, the local representative of the High 
Commissioner being empowered to give the new system a trial. In the 
Jezireh a French Governor was appointed to arbitrate between the 
warring sides, with a native assistant-governor. These measures 
satisfied neither the Arab nationalists nor the minorities in the provinces 
and after the resignation’of the Syrian President on protest the constitu- 
tion was suspended and the Syrian Government carried on by a tem- 
porary Administrative Council, made up of the permanenteheads of 
departments, with power to issue decrees and ordinances subject to the 
approval of the High Commissioner. These temporary measures were 
not to hinder the ratification of the Treaty. In Lebanon thtre was no 
such constitutional disturbance, but there were serious complainté of the 
cumbrous and expensive character of the new Government, which were 
met by some useful economies. , 


7. DEFENCE. THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 
The outbreak of war in. September effected something like a 
revolution in domestic politics. Although German and Italian pro- 
paganda had been very extensive in the Near East, the Syrian and 
Lebanese population were in no doubt as to where their interests lay, 
and they rallied round the French flag. The large reinforcement of the 
French Army was welcomed, and, incidentally, the presence of the 
troops brought at least a temporary wave of prosperity, as there was 

an immediate market for all that Syria could produce. 

In norfhal times there is a considerable force in the country, Accord- 
ing to the 4rmaments Year Book of the League of Nations there were 
on Jan. 1,°1938 the following forces in Syria: 7 Levant battaliong; 2 
Lebanon light infantry battalions; 1 battalion of foot-guards for the 
Sanjak of Alexandretta; 2 lme squadrons; 15 light squagirons; 3 light 
desert companies; 1 Lebanon light cavalry squadron; 2 squadrons ef 
horse-guards for the Sanjak of Alexandretta; 1 special section of motor 
machine-guns, cavalry type; 1 special section of light motor mathine- 
guns; 3 engineer companies; 1 mixed train company; and 1 artillery 

oup. ° 
THe effectives were 85 officers and 10,000 N.C.O.s and men, but this 
cadre was capable of rapid expansion. Strict secrecy has been observed 

eon the actual strength of the armies ® Syria and Lebanon placed under 
the command of General Weygand, and, after his return to France 
under General Mittelhauser, but a rough guess from the available 
evidence would put the number of troops at between 100,000 and. 
150,000. The forces include mechanized troops from France, Air 
Force detachments, the Foreign Legion, Algerian, Tunisian, Senegalese 
and other colonial troops. 3 

Gn the day following the signature of the Armistice between France 
and Germany on June 23rd, 1940, M. Puaux the French High Qm- 
missioner for Syria, broadcast from Beirut a statement that no surrender 
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was contemplated in the Levant, and that General Mittelhauser, com- 
manding the French forces, was resolved “to maintain the mission of 
France in the Mandated Territories, to defend them with indomitable 
energy for the honour of the French name and our flag”. 

Meanwhile General Nuries Said, Foreign Minister of Iraq, with a 
colleague, had visited Ankara to consult with the Turkish Government; 
they broke their journey home at Damascus and Aleppo, where they 
discussed the situation with British, Turkish, and Iraqi consuls, with 
leading Syrian politicians, and with the High Commissioner, M. Puaux. 
A flying visit of General Weygand to Damascus produced a change in 
the attitude of the French officials, and it was reported from Istanbul 
on July 2 that M. Puaux and General Mittelhauser had fallen-into line 
with the Pétain Government, and General Mittelhauser declared on 
June 27 that hostilities had ceased. On July 1 the statement by the 
British Foreign Office printed on p. 895 was issued, making it plain 
that Great Britain could not be disinterested in any events creating a 
new situation in Syria detrimental either to British interests or to 
countries which Great Britain was pledged to defend, but that if action 
had to be taken to prevent any such development it would in no way 
prejudice the future status of Syria and Lebanon. It was reported at 
the time that prior consultations with the Turkish and Iraqi Govern- 
ments had taken place when this statement was issued, and it was, 
indeed, followed by a similar statement from Turkey. 

In fact, all the neighbouring countries, for different reasons, take a 
keen interest in the future of the Levant States. Palestine, looking to 
closer commercial relations with Lebanon and Syria and for markets 
for her growing industry, would probably like to see an independent 

~>tate there, so long as it was safely defended against invasion by a 
European Power. Turkey, although she has to some extent safeguarded 
her position by the incorporation of the Hatay, ‘would certainly regard 
any change in the status of the Mandated Territory, except a change 
towards independence, as a serious menace to her security. ‘The neigh- 
bourjng Arab States have an interest in eventual federation with Syria 
and Palestine with their valuable outlets in the Mediterranean. Iraq 
remembers that King Feisal reigned for a few brief months in Damascus, 
an@ there is talk from time to time of a possible union of crowns. 
Finally, in any important change of the distribution of power in the 
Arab World, it is certain that Saudi Arabia would demand some voice. 

The turn which Arab opinion in the Middle East appears to be taking 
is indicated in a statement from Bagdad on July 5 made by General 
Nuri es Said on his return from Ankara and Syria. He declared that 
Turkey, like Iraq, thought Syria should be for the Syrians and should 
enjoy complete independence. The final word as to their future should 
rest with themselves. Gereral Nuri es Said added that signatories of 
the Saadabad Pact, together with Saudi Arabia and the Yemen, had 
been informed of the purport ofthe various conversations he had had 
in Ankara and Syria. 

M.B. 


E H.G.L. o 
. e 
e ° 
1 For the Pact of Saadabad see the Bulleitn of Feb 10, 1940 
e 
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THE FRANCO-ITALIAN ARMISTICE 


THE following are the terms of the Armistice between Italy and 
France, as published on June 25, 1940. 

Article 1: France will cease hostilities in metropolitan territory, in 
French North Africa, in the colonies, and in territories under French 
mandate. France will also cease hostilities in the air and on the 
sea. 

Article 2: When the armistice comes into force and for the dufation 
of the armistice the Italian troops will stand on the advanced lines in 
all theatres of operations. 

Article 3: In French metropolitan territory, a zone situated between 
the lines referred to in Article 2 and a line drawn 50 kilometres as the 
crow flies beyond the Italian lines proper, shall be demilitarized for the 
duration of the armistice. 

In Tunis the militarized zone between the present Libyan-Tunisian 
frontier and the line drawn on the attached map shall be demilitarized 
for the duration of the armistice. 

In Algeria and in French African territories south of Algeria which 
border on Libya a zone 200 kilometres wide adjoining the Libyan 
frontier shall be demilitarized for the duration of the armistice. 

For the duration of hostilities between Italy and the British Empire 
and for the duration of the armistice the French Somaliland coast shall 
be entirely demilitarized. 

Italy shall have full and constant right to use the port of Jibuti with 
all its equipment, together with the French section of the Jibuti- 
Addis Ababa railway, for all kinds of transport. 

Article 4: The zones to be demilitarized shall be evacuated by 
French troops within 10 days after the cessation of hostilities except ° 
only éor the sonnel strictly necessary for the supervision and 
mainterrance of fortification works, barracks, arms depots, and military 
buildings, and the troops required to maintain order in the interior as 
shall be determined later by the Italian Armistice Commission. 

Article 5: Under full reserve of right mentioned in Article 10 which 
follows, all arms, supplies, and ammunition in the zones to be demili- 
tarized in French metropolitan territory and territory aAjoining Libya, 
together with the arms surrendered to the troops effecting the evacua- 
tion of the territories concerned, must be removed within 15 days. 

Fixed armaments in fortification works and the accompanying 
ammunition must, in the period, be rendered useless., 

In the coastal territory of French Somaliland, all fnovable arms and 
ammunition, together with those to be given up to the troops effecting 
the evacuation of the territory, shall be laid down within 15 days in 
places to be indicated by the Italian Armistice Commission. 

In the case of fixed armaments and ammuthition in fortification 
works in the above territory the same procedure shall be followed as 
for French metropolitan territory and territory adjoining Libya. 

Article 6 declares that so long as hostilities continue between Italy 
gnd the British Empire the maritime military fortified areas and naval 
bases of Toulon, Bizerta, Ajaccio, and Orano shall be demilitarized until 
the cessatiqn of hostilities against the above-named Empire. ,This 
demilitarization to be achieved within 15 days. 
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Articles 7 and 8 concern the procedure of demilitarizing the maritime 
military fortified areas and naval bases. 

Article 9 prescribes that all armed land, sea, and air forces in Metro- 
politan France shall be demobilized and disarmed within a specified 
period to be fixed later, except such formations as are necessary to 
maintain internal order. The strength and armament of such forma- 
tions will be determined by Italy and Germany. 

So far as the territories of French North Africa, Syria, and the coast 
of French Somaliland are concerned, the Italian armistice commission 
will take into account, in fixing the procedure for demobilization and 
disarmament, the particular importance of maintaining order in those 
territories. 

Article 10 declares that Italy reserves the right, as a guarantee of 
the execution of the Armistice Convention, to demand the surrender in 
whole or in part of the collective arms of the infantry and artillery, 
armoured cars, tanks, motor vehicles, and horse vehicles, together with 
ammunitiof{i belonging to units who have been engaged or have been 
facing Italian forces. 

These arms and materials must be surrendered in the state in which 
they are at the time of the armistice. 

Article 11 is concerned with Italian or German control of arms, 
munitions, and war material in non-occupied French territories and the 
immediate cessation of the production of war material in the same 
territories. 

Article 12 prescribes that units of the French Fleet shall be concen- 
trated in ports to be indicated and demobilized and disarmed under 
the control of Italy and Germany, except for such units as the Italian 


and German Governments shall agree upon for the safeguard of French 


colonial territories. 5 

. All warships not in French metropolitan waters except thos@ which 
shall be recognized as necessary to safeguard French colonial interests 
shall be brought back to metropolitan ports. ; 

The Italian Government declares that it does not intend®to use, in 
the present war, units of the French Fleet placed under its control and 
that on the canclusion of peace it does not intend to lay claim to the 
French Fleet. ° 

For. the duration of the armistice the Italian Government may ask 
French ships to sweep mines. 

Article 13 provides that the French authorities shall render harmless 
within 10 days admines in the maritime military areas and naval basés 
which are to be demilitarized. 

Article 14 declares that the French Government, in addition to the 
obligation not to carry on hostilfties in any form anywhere against 
Italy, undertakes to prevent members of its armed forces and French 
citizens generally from leaving national territory to take part in 
hostilities against Italy. . 

Article 15 prescribes that the French Government shall undertake to 
prevent ips, aeroplanes, arms, war material, and munitions of 
every kind belonging to France, or in French territory or in territories 
controlled by France, from being sent to territories belonging to ehe 


Brith Empire or to other foreign States. . 
Article 16 forbids all French merchant ships to leave port until such 
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time as the German and Italian Governments permit a partial or total 
resumption of French commercial maritime activities. 

French cargo boats not in French ports or in ports under French 
control at the time of the armistice shall be either recalled to such ports 
or directed to neutral ports. 

Article 17 concerns the restoration of Italian cargo boats together 
with their cargoes as well as Italian merchandise or merchandise 
consigned to Italy which has been seized from non-Italian ships, 

Article 18 bans the departure of any aeroplane from French territory 
or territories under French control and places under Italian or German 
control all air ports together with their equipment in the same terri- 
tories. 

Article 19 states that until the Italian and German Governments 
shall have decided otherwise, all wireless transmission frdém French 
metropolitan territory generally is prohibited. Conditions for wireless 
communication between France and North Africa, Syria, and French 
Somaliland are to be determined by the Italian armistice fommission. 

Article 20 lays down that goods shall be freely transported between 
Germany and Italy through non-occupied French territories. 

Article 21 declares that all Italian prisoners of war and Italian 
civilians who have been interned, or arrested and sentenced for political 
reasons, crimes, or on account of the war, shall be immediately handed 
over to the Italian Government. 

Article 22 provides that the French Government shall guarantee the 
good preservation of all material that it has or may have to deliver up 
under the terms of the Armistice Convention. 

Articles 23 and 24 concern the Italian Armistice Commission en- 
trusted with the execution of the Convention and the French delegation 
to act as liaison between the Government and French authorities and 
the Cotnmission itself. . f 

Article 25 concerns the procedure for the enforcement of the armis- 
tice. a 

The 26th and last article lays down that the Convention shall remain 
in force until the conclusion of a peace treaty, but may be denounced 
by Italy at any time in the event of the French Goyernment not 
fulfilling its undertakings. . , 


THE RUSSIAN DEMANDS ON RUMANIA 


The Soviet communiqué of June 28th 


ON June 28 the Soviet Government issued à conmuniqué giving par- 
ticulars of the ultimatum to Rumania and the latter’s reply. It stated 
that on June 26 M. Molotoff made the following representation to the 
Rumanian Minister in Moscow: 

“In 1918 Rumania, taking advantage of the military weakness of 
Russia, robbed the Soviet Union by force of a part of her territory, 
namely, Bessarabia, and thus broke the century-old unity of Bess- 
arabia, which is principally occupied by Ukrainians, with the Ukrafnian 
Soviet Republic. The Soviet Union has never reconciled itself to the 
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enforced robbery of Bessarabia and has repeatedly and openly expressed 
its views to the whole world. 

“At the present moment, when the military weakness of the Soviet 
Union belongs to the past, as the present international situation 
demands the quickest solution of unsettled problems to lay the founda- 
tion of a permanent peace between the States, the Soviet Union regards 
it-as necessary and as in the interests of the restoration of justice to 
come to an immediate decision with Rumania over the question of the 
return of Bessarabia. 

“The Soviet Government declares that the question of the return of 
Bessarabia is organically connected with the question of the return to 
the Soviet Union of that part of the Bukovina the majority of whose 
population is connected with the Soviet Union not only through the 
community of their historic destinies but through the similarity of their 
language and national Constitution. 

- “This act is all the more justified as the handing over of Northern 
Bukovinarto the Soviet Union may be regarded as a compensation, if 
only an unimportant one, for the immense loss which the Soviet Union 
and the population of Bessarabia have suffered through the 22 years’ 
rule of Rumania in Bessarabia. 

“The Soviet Government propose to the Rumanian Government that 
Bessarabia shall be returned to the Soviet Union and that the Soviet 
Government should be given the northern part of Bukovina, as shown 
in the attached map. The Soviet Government hopes that the Rumanian 
Government will accept this demand, and thus permit the peaceful 
solution of the long-standing dispute between the Soviet Government 

-and Rumania. The Soviet Government expects the reply of the 
Rumanian Government in the course of June 27.” 


The Rumanian Government’s Reply e 


On’ June 27 the Rumanian Minister Davidescu handed the reply to 
the Soviet Minister. The reply stated: 

Inspired by the same desire as the Soviet Gigantic to settle 
peacefully all questions which might disturb relationg between the 
Soviet Union and Rumania, the Rumanian Government declares that 
i? is prepared to take all mecessary steps in the widest sense to come to 
a friendly agreement on all proposals that have been made by the 
Soviét Government. Accordingly, the Rumanian Government requests 
the Soviet Government to name the time and place for conversations.” 

The communigué went on to say that the Soviet Government rejected 
the Rumanian proposal and demanded the evacuation in four days, 
starting at 2 p.m. (Moscow time) June 27, of Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina and their occupation b¥ Soviet troops. Soviet troops, it was 
stated, would occupy C%ernowitz, Akkerman, and Kishinev the same 
day. 

The Soviet Government further proposed that two representatives 
of each Government should meet to discuss questions arising from the 
evacuation of the territories in question. 

The Sdviet Government requested a reply from the Rumanian 
Government by noon on June 27. At 11 a.m. the Rumanian Minister in 
Moscow delivered the following reply: 

“The Rumanian Government „expresses its agreement with the 
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military occupation of Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, and also 
with the conditions for the evacuation of these territories. It requests, 
however, the prolongation of the time set down for the evacuation.” 

The Soviet Government’s réply expressed its willingness to postpone 
the occupation by a few hours. As their representatives the Soviet 
Government appointed Gen. Koslow and Gen. Soldin. This Commission 
would sit in Odessa. 

After the acceptance of the Soviet proposals by the Rumanian 
Government Soviet troops at noon on June 27 crossed the border and 
proceeded with the occupation of the three towns. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT ON 
JUNE 25 e 


MR. CHURCHILL, speaking in Parliament on June 25 on the French 
surrender, said: “The House will feel profound sorrow at theefate of the 
great French nation and people, with whom we have been joined so 
long in war and peace, and whom we have regarded as trustees with 
ourselves for the progress of a liberal culture and tolerant civilization 
in Europe. There is no use or advantage in wasting strength and time 
upon hard words and reproaches. We hope that life and power will be 
given to us to rescue France from the ruin and bondage into which she 
has been cast by the might and fury of the enemy.” 

He hoped that the French Empire, stretching all over the world and 
still protected by sea power, would continue the struggle at the side of 
the Allies and become the seat of a Government striving for victory 
and for the organization of armies of liberation. But those were matters 
for Frenchmen to decide, They in England found it difficult to believe 
that thé interests and spirit of France would find no other expression 
than in the melancholy decisions taken by the Bordeaux Government. 
They could not tell, Mr. Churchill continued, what would be their 
relations with the Bordeaux Government, since they lay wholly in fhe 

ower of the apen mho might do much by blandishments, by threats, 

y propaganda, and by choosing pro-German Ministers, to make 
relations with England difficult. But, relying on the true genius of tke 
French people and their judgment of what had happened to them, 
when they were allowed to know the facts, they would try to keép up 
what contacts were possible through the prison bars. 

“Meanwhile”, Mr. Churchill went on, “we must jqgok to our own 
salvation and effectual defence, upon which not only the British but the 
French, European, and world-wide fortunes depend. The safety of 
Great Britain and the British Er&pire is powerfully, though not 
decisively, affected by what happens to the Fitnch Fleet. 

“When it became evident that the defeat and subjugation of France 
was imminent, and when her fine Army.on which so many hopes were 
set was reeling under the German flail, M. Reynaud, the courageous 
Prime Minister, asked me to go to Tours, which I did on June 13, accom- 
panied by the Foreign Secretary and the Minister for Aircraft Produc- 
‘tiong Lord Beaverbrook. 

“I see that 6ome accounts have been given of these conversationg by 
the Bordeaux Government which do not at all correspond with the facts. . 
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We have, of course, a record kept by one of the Cabinet Secretaries who 
came with us. I do not propose to go into this now at any length. M 
Reynaud, after dwelling upon the conditions at the front and the state 
of the French Army—with which I was well acquainted—asked me 
whether Great Britain would release France from her obligations not 
to negotiate for an armistice or peace without the consent of her British 
ally. “Although I knew how great French sufferings were, and that we 
had got so far endured equal trials or madé an equal contribution in the 
field, I felt bound to say that I could not give consent. I said there 
would be no use adding mutual reproaches to other things we might 
have to bear, but I could not consent. 

“We agreed that a further appeal should be made by M. Reynaud to 
the United States, and, if the reply was not sufficient to enable M. 
Reynaud*to go on fighting—and he, after all, has the real fighting 
spirit—that we should meet again and take a decision in the light of the 
new facts.” 


On the 16th he had received a message from M. Reynaud to ask for 
the release of France from her obligations under the Anglo-French 
Agreement, as the American response was not satisfactory. The 
British Cabinet then sent a telegram to the effect that separate negotia- 
tions for an armistice or peace depended on an agreement made with 
the French Republic, and not with any French statesmen or Admims- 
tration, and therefore involved the honour of France. The Government 
would, however, in view of France’s sufferings, give consent on condi- 
tion that the French Fleet were despatched to British ports and re- 
mained there while negotiations were taking place. The telegram also 
made clear the intention of the British Government to continue the 
war. He went on: “The same evening, the evening of the 16th, I was 
preparing at M. Reynaud’s invitation to go to see him, and I was, in fact, 
1n the train in my seat, when I received news that he had been over- 
thrown and that a new Government under Marshal Pétain had been 
formed for the prime purpose of seeking an armistice with Germany, 

“In these circumstances we naturally did everything imeour power to 
secure proper, arrangements for the disposition of the French Fleet. 
We reminded the new Government that the condition indispensable to 
their release had not been complied with, the condition Being that the 
fleet should be sent to British ports. I think it would have made no 
difference to the negotiations. There was plenty of time to do it and the 
terms could hamYy have been more severe than they were. ° 

“In order to enforce the earnestness with which we held our views we 
sent the First Lord and First Sea Lord, as well as Lord Lloyd, to 
establish what contacts were possible with the new Ministers. Every-° 
thing was moving into elapse at that time, but many solemn assur- 
ances were given that the Fleet would never be allowed to fall into 
German hands. It was therefore with grief and amazement, to quote 
the terms of the Government statement issued on Sunday, that I read 
article 8 of the armistice terms. This article, to which the French 
Government has subscribed, says that the French Fleet, except that part 
left free for the safeguarding of French interests in the Colonial Em ire, 
shall be collected in ports to be specified and there demobilized and dis- 
armed under German or Italian control. 
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“From this text it is clear that the French war vessels pass into 
German or Italian hands while fully armed. We note, of course, in the 
same article the solemn declaration of the German Government that 
they have no intention of using them for any purpose during the war, 
but what is the value of that? Ask half a dozen countries what is the 
value of such a solemn assurance by the Germans. Furthermore, the 

' game article 8 of the armistice excepts from the operation of such 
solemn declaration those units necessary for coast surveillance and 
minesweeping. Under this provision it would be possible for the 
German Government to reserve ostensibly for coast surveillance any 
existing units of the French Fleet. Finally, the armistice can at any 
time be voided on any pretext of non-observance, and the terms of 
armistice explicitly provide for further German claims when any peace 
with France comes to be signed.” ° 

Such, added Mr. Churchill in conclusion, were the salient points of 
this lamentable but also memorable episode, of which history would no 
doubt give much fuller accounts. In view of the uncertainty and ob- 
scurity of the situation the House would not expect him to pronounce 
or speculate upon it, and he appealed for full confidence in the Govern- 
ment and the measures they proposed to take for the safety of the 
Empire. 


MARSHAL PETAIN’S BROADCAST OF JUNE 25 
REGARDING THE ARMISTICE 


ON June 25 Marshal Pétąin broadcast to the French People an explana- 
tion of the Government’s submission, followed by an outline of the 
terms accepted for the armistices with Germany and Italy. “I told you 
yesterday”, he said, “that a war is not won with gold and raw materials. 
Victory defends upon effectives, materials, and the conditions unger 
which they am used.” He continued: 

“Events have proved that Germany possessed in her power in May, 

1940, a crushing superiority against which, when the battle commenced, 
we could only oppose hope and courage. The battle of Flanders was 
terminated by the capitulation of the Belgian Army on the field of 
battle and the encirclement of British and French divisions. These 
latter fought bravely. They formed the élite of our ayey, but in spite 
of their valour only a part of their effectives could be saved and they 
had to abandon their materials. 
e “A second battle took place on thè Aisne and the Somme. To hold 
this line sixty French divisions, without fortifications, almost without 
tanks, fought against 150 infantry divisions and eleven armoured 
German divisions. Within a few days the enemy broke through our 
dispositions, dividing our troops in four sections, and invaded the 
greater part of our soil. The war was virtually won by Germany by the 
time Italy entered the field, creating a new front for France, în face of 
whieh our army of the Alps offered resistance. 

“The exodus of refugees assumed unheard of proportions. Jen 
million Frenchmen joining one and a half million Belgians, strewed 
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behind the lines of our front in conditions of disorder and indescribable 
misery. From the fifteenth of June the enemy, crossing the Loire, 
spread out over the rest of France. 

“In face of such an ordeal armed resistance had to cease. The 
Government was driven to choose between two decisions—eitHer to 
stay where they were or to go overseas. Both were considered. They 
resolved to stay in France in order to unify and to represent them in the 
face gf the enemy. They thought that in such circumstances it was their 
duty to obtain an acceptable armistice.” 
` He then outlined their terms, pointing out that “a large part of our 
territory will be temporarily occupied”. Germany would keep garrisons 
in all the north and west, and the French armies would be demobilized, 
their material handed over, the fortifications pulled down, and the, 
Fleet disarmed in the ports. In the Mediterranean the naval bases 
would be demilitarized. He went on: 

“Honour, however, has been saved, No one will use our. planes and 
our fleet. We shall retain the land and naval units essential to maintain 
order in the metropolitan area and in the colonies. Our Government 
remains free, France will only be governed by Frenchmen. 

“You were ready to carry on the fight. I knew it. The war was lost 
in the metropolitan territory. Should it have been continued ,in the 
colonies? I would not be worthy to remain at your head if I had agreed 
to shed the blood of Frenchmen to prolong the dream of some French 
who are out of touch with the conditions of life. I have not placed my 
person or my hopes outside the soil of France. The armistice safe- 
guards the link which unites the colonies to France. France has the 
right to count on their loyalty. It is towards the future that we hence- 
forth have to turn our efforts. The new order begins. 

“Many among you will not be able to return to your vocations or 
your homes. Your life will be hard. I do not use deceptive speech. 
I detest the lies which have caused you so much harm. We have to 
restore France, to show her to the world that watches her, to the 
adversary who occupies her, in all her calmness, ardour, andedignity. 

“Our defeat was due to our laxity. The spirit of enjo t destroyed 
what the spirjt of sacrifice had built. I entrust to you first of all the 
task of intellectual and moral redress. Frenchmen, you will accomplish 
this and you will see day by day a new France arise for you.” 


P 3AA 
MR. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT 
ON JULY 4 


e 

IN a statement on July #announcing the action which had been taken 
to ensure that the French Fleet should not be used against Great 
Britain Mr. Churchill said, “It is with sincere sorrow that I must now 
announce to the House the measures which we have felt bound to 
sa in order to prevent the French Fleet from falling into German 

ands. ° 

“When two nations are fighting together in a long and solemn 
alliance against a common foe, one of them may be stricken down and 
overwhelmed and may be forced to ask its ally to release it from its 
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obligations. But the least that could be expected was that the French, 
in abandoning the conflict and leaving its whole weight to fall upon 
Great Britain and the British Empire, would have been careful not to 
inflict needless injury upon their faithful comrades, in whose final 
victory the sole chance of French freedom lay and lies.” 

He then recalled that the Government had offered to release the 
French from their treaty obligations on condition that the French Fleet 
should be sent to British harbours before negotiations with the enemy 
were begun, but that this had not been done. “On the contrary”, he 
went on, “in spite of every kind of private and personal promise and 
assurance given by Admiral Darlan to the First Lord and to his naval 
colleague, the First Sea Lord of the British Admiralty, an armistice 
was signed which was bound to place the French Fleet as effectively in 
the power of Germany and its Italian follower as a portion of the French 
Fleet was placed in our power when many of them, being unable to 
reach African ports, came into the’ harbours of Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth some ten days ago. . 

“Thus I must place on record that what might have been a mortal 
injury was done to us by the Bordeaux Government with full know- 
ledge of the consequences and of our dangers, and after rejecting all our 
appeals at the moment when they were abandoning the alliance and 
breaking the engagements which fortified us. 

“There was another example of this callous and perhaps even 
malevolent treatment which we received—not indeed from the French 
nation, who have never been and apparently never are to be consulted 
in these transactions—from the Bordeaux Government. This is the 
instance: there were over 400 German air pilots who were prisoners in 
France, many of them, perhaps most of them, shot down by the Royal 
Air Force, I obtained from M. Reynaud a personal promise that those 
pilots should be sent for safe keeping to England, and orders were 
given by him to that effect. But when M. Reynaud fell those pilots were 
delivered over to Germany in order, no doubt, to win favour for the 
Bordeaux Government with their German masters and to win it 
without regagd to the injury done to us, for the German Air Force 
already feels acutely the shortage of high ‘erade pilots. 

“It seemed to be particularly odious—if Imay use the word—that 
those 400 skilled men should be handed over with the sure knowledge 
that they would be used to bomb this country, and thus forct our 
airmen to shoot them down for the second time. Such wrongful deeds, 
I am sure, will not be condoned by history, and I figẹly believe that 
generations of Frenchmen will arise who will clear their national 
honour from all countenance of them.” 

` 


Mr. Churchill declared that he had never ®xperienced a discussion 
in the Cabinet of any question so grim and sombre as that as to what 
must be done about the French Fleet—but every member of the 
Cabinet had the same conviction, and there was not the slightest 
hesitation or divergence among them, even among those members, 
like the Minister of Information and the Secretary of State for the 
Colgnies, who were noted for their long friendship with France, as to 
the necessity for the action decided upon. 

“Accordingly, . said Mr. Churchill, “early yesterday morning, 
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July 3, after all preparations had been made, we took the greater part 
ofsthe French Fleet under our control or else called upon them with 
adequate force to comply with our’ requirements. Two battleships, 
two light cruisers, some submarines, including a very large one, the 
Surcouf, eight destroyers, and approximately 200 smaller but ex- 
tremely useful minesweeping and anti-submarine craft which lay for 
the most part in Portsmouth and Plymouth, and some at Sheerness, 
were.boarded by superior forces after brief notice had been given 
whenever possible to their captains. “This operation was successfully 
carried out without resistance or bloodshed except in one instance. 
A scuffle arose through a misunderstanding in the submarine Surcouf, 
in which one British leading seaman was killed and two British officers 
and one rating wounded, and one French officer was also killed and 
one wountled. 

“For the rest, the French sailors in the main cheerfully accepted the 
end of a period of uncertainty. A considerable number, 800 or 900, 
have expréssed an ardent desire to continue the war—and some have 
asked for British nationality. This we are ready to grant—without 
prejudice to other Frenchmen, numbered by thousands, who prefer to 
fight with us as Frenchmen. All the rest of these crews will be im- 
mediately repatriated to French ports when the French Government 
are able to make arrangements for their reception, by permission of 
their German rulers. 

“We are also repatriating all the French troops who were in this 
country, except those who, of their own free will, have volunteered to 
follow General de Gaulle and enlist in the French force of liberation, 
of which he is the chief. Several French submarines have also joined 
us independently, and we have accepted their services.” 


Mr. Churchill then turned to the Mediterranean, and explairfed that 
at Alexandria a French battleship, 4 French cruisers, 3 modern 8in. gun 
vessels, and a number of smaller ships had been informed that they 
cousd not be permitted to leave the harbour and fall info German 
hands. During an Italian air raid that morning on Alexamdria some of 
the French shéps had fired heavily and effectively against the common 
erfemy, which showed tht anguish inevitably caused to British and 
Frengqh naval officers in carrying out the measures necessary to enforce 
this decision. Facilities would be given to those French officers and 
men at Alexandria who wished to continue the war; the rest would ke 
repatriated. *%e Í 

The most serious part of the story, the Prime Minister went on, 
remained to be told. He continued: 

“Two of the finest vessels of the French Fleet, Dunkerque and» 

, Strasbourg, modern battle-cruisers much superior to the Scharnhorst 
and Gnetsenau, lay with two other battleships, several light cruisers, 
and a number of destroyers and submarines and other vessels at Oran 
and its adjacent military port of Mers-el-Kebir, on the North African 
shore of Algeria. 

“Yesterday morning a carefully chosen British officer, Captafn 
Holland, who was lately naval attaché at Paris, waited on the French 
adntiral—Admiral Gensoul—and on being refused an interview 
presented the following document. The first-two ‘paragraphs deal with 
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eee of the armistice which I have already explained. | The 
paragraph, which is the operative one, begins: 

“Tt is impossible for us, your comrades up to now, to allow your fine 
ships to fall-into the power of the German or Italian enemy. We are 
determined to fight on to the end, and if we win, as we think we shall, 
we shall never forget that France was our ally, that our interests are 
the same as hers, and that our common enemy is Germany. “‘ ‘Should 
we conquer we solemnly declare that we shall restore the greatness 
and territory of France. For this purpose we must make sure that 
the best ships of the French Navy shall not be,used against us by the 
common foe. 

“In these circumstances his Majesty’s Government has instructed 
me to demand that the French Fleet now at Mers-el-Kebir and Oran 
shall act in accordance with one of the following alternative$:—(a) Sail 
with us and continue the fight; (5) Sail with reduced crews under our 
control to a British port. If either of these courses is adopted by you 
we will restore your ships to France at the conclusion of the war or 
pay full compensation if they are damaged meanwhile; (c) Alternatively 
if you feel bound to stipulate that your ships shall not be used against 
Germany or Italy, then sail them with us with reduced crews to some 
French port in the West Indies, Martinique, for instance, where they 
can be demilitarized to our satisfaction, or perhaps entrusted to the 
United States to remain over until the end of the war, the crews being 
liberated. ' 

“ ‘If you refuse these fair offers I must with profound regret require 
you to sink your ships within six hours. Failing the above, I have the 
orders of his Majesty’s Government to use whatever force may be 
necessary to prevent your ships falling into German or Italian hands,’ ” 

It had been hoped that one or other of these alternatives would 
have been accepted, without the necessity of using the terrible force of 
a British Battle Squadron but, after conversations lasting all day, 
Admiral Gensoul, presumably in accordance with German orders, 
refused tò comply and declared his intention to fight. The British 
Battle Squadron, under the Command of Vice-Admiral Somerville 
who had distinguished himself by bringing off over 100,Q00 Frenchmen 
during the evacuation of Dunkirk, was therefore ordered to open fire. 
At 5.58 “Admural Somerville opened fire on this powerful Erench 
Fleet, which was also protected by shore batteries. At 6 p.m. he*re- 
ported that he was heavily engaged. The action lasted some ten 
minutes, and was followed by heavy attacks from effr naval aircraft 
carried in the Ark Royal. At 7.20 Admiral Somerville forwarded a 
further report, which stated that a battle cruiser of the Strasbourg 

*class was damaged and ashore; that a battleship of the Bretagne class 
had been sunk and another of the same class had been heavily damaged: 
that two French destroyers and a seaplane-carrier, the Commandant 
Teste, were also sunk or burned. While this melancholy action was 
being fought, another battle cruiser of the Strasbourg or Dunkerque 
class managed to slip out of harbour in a gallant effort to reach Toulon 
of a North African port and place herself under German control. She 
wa? pursued by aircraft of the Fleet’ Air, Arm and hit by at least one 
torpedo. She may, however, have been joined by some other Frênch 
vessels from Algiers, “which were acai placed during the night. 
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The whole were able to reach Toulon before we could overtake them.. 
The Dunkerque will, at any rate, be out of action for many months 
to come. 

“I need scarcely say that the French ships were fought, albeit in 
this unnatural cause, with the characteristic courage of the French 
Navy, and every allowance must be made for Admiral Gensoul and his 
officers, who felt themselves obliged to obey the orders they received 
from,their Government at German dictation.” 

Mr. Churchill said he had learned that the loss of life among the 
French in the harbour had been heavy. None of the British ships were 
in any way affected in gun-power and mobility, but he had as yet no 
report of British casualties. The Italian Navy, Mr. Churchill went on, 
although considerably stronger than the British force used at Oran, 
had prudently kept out of reach. In concluding this part of his speech 
Mr. Churchill said “I leave the judgment of our action with confidence 
to Parliament. I leave it to the nation. I leave it to the United States. 
I leave it fo the world and history”. 


He then turned to the immediate future and the expectation before 
long of attack or invasion in the British Isles. He declared that every 
preparation was being made to repel the assaults of the enemy— 
whether against Great Britain or against Ireland, and warned Irishmen 
of their danger. He would not, however, discuss the details of these 
preparations in public. Mr. Churchill continued: 

“I call upon all subjects of his Majesty and upon our allies and well- 
wishers—and they are not few—all over the world, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, to give us their utmost aid in the fullest harmony with our 
Dominions. We are moving through a period of extreme danger and 
of splendid hope, when every virtue of our rage will be tested and all 
that we have and honour will be at stake. It is no time for Youbts. 
This is the supreme hour.” a 

He then read a message which he had sent to all those who were 
serving in positions of importance under the Crown. In contlusion the 
Prime Minister said “I feel we are entitled to the confdence of the 
House, and tgat they sincerely and readily believe that we shall not 
fatl in our duty, however painful it may be. The action we have already 
taken should be in itself sufficient to dispose once and for all of the lies 
and rumours whith have been so industriously spread in the United 
States and elsewhere by German propaganda, and which you meet 
with fostered hey at home by Fifth Column activities, 

“These lies and rumours have suggested that we have had some 
intention of entering into negotiation with the German and Italian 


Governments, and all idea of that’should be completely swept out by ° 


the very drastic and gritvous act we have felt ourselves compelled 
to take. No, sir. There is no thought of negotiation. There is no 
thought here, I say, in this country, whose love of peace has been 
proved so long, there is no thought here of peace. We shall, on the 
contrary, prosecute the war with the utmost vigour, by all the means 
that are open to us, until thet urposes for which we enter@d 
upon it have been in all r ec iy ° 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
1. Against Germany 


A June 25 i 

The British Air Ministry announced that bombers had attacked 
aerodromes at Eindhoven, Schipol, and Waalhaven the previous day, 
and during the night those at De Kooy, Mülheim, and Kassel, as well 
as Schipol for the second time. The naval base at Helder was also 
bombed. Among other objectives attacked were oil depots at Dort- 
mund, aircraft works at Kassel and near Bremen, and targets at 
Kamen, Emmerich, and on the Dortmund-Ems Canal. All the machines 
returned safely. 

The Ministry also reported that attacks over a wide area of England 
were made during the night and warnings were sounded if London, 
the Eastern Counties, the Midlands, and south-west England. Five 
people were killed and 20 injured; the material damage was confined 
to some houses. 


June 26 

The Air Ministry announced that enemy aircraft had crossed the 
coast during the night and bombs were dropped in the Midlands. 
Enemy machines were also seen in south-west England. 

The Ministry of Information announced that, in co-operation with 
the R.A.F., naval and military raiders had carried out successful 
reconnaissances of the enemy coastline the previous day, landing at 
several points and engaging German troops. Casualties were inflicted, 
and some enemy dead fell into British hands, much valuable informa- 
tion was obtained, and no casualties suffered. 

The German News Agency stated that the British operations were 
limitedsto landing attenipts on a very small scale by a few British ships 
at 2 points in the Channel, which were completely unsuccessful. The 
German casualties were 2 wounded. The German wireless declared 
that on the night of June 20-21, 371 explosive and incendiary bombs 
were dropped on German soil and 16 civilians killed and 41 injured. 
The German*High Command claimed that a U-boat gad sunk the 
“armed British steamer” Saranac and 2 otber armed merchantmens 

The British Air Ministry announced that in the night attacks were 
made on aerodromes at Arnhem and Borkum, on ‘an oil refinéry at 
Monheim, an aircraft factory at Bremen, and a chemical works at 
Cologne; at Heligoland an ammunition dump was blown up, and near 
the Dutch frontier a railway bridge was destroyed. Damage was also 
done to the railway at Hamm, Dorsten, and Osterfeld. All the aircraft 

e returned safely, and a bomber on its way back from Heligoland shot 
down an enemy fighter. During the day Waalhaven aerodrome was 
bombed, the British machines returning safely. A new aerodrome at 
Bergen was also attacked, and the buildings set on fire. 

It was also announced that 9 British fighters engaged 17 Messer- 
schmidts over Northern France the previous day, shot down 3 of them 
apd seriously damaged 3 others, without suffering any loss themselves. 

2 ; June 27 '. ° 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night enemy aircraft 
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had dropped bombs in north-east England and north-east Scotland. 
No serious damage was done, and casualties were slight. Two of the 
raiders were shot down, and a third badly damaged, its crew subse- 
quently taking to a rubber boat and being captured. A fourth was 
seriously damaged. 

A Ministry communiqué issued later reported that daylight raids 
had been made over Germany the previous day and an oil plant at 
Gelsenkirchen and railway sidings at Soest bombed. In the night 
attacks were made on sea-plane bases at Texel and Helder, and aero- 
dromes at Schipol, Waalhaven, De Kooy, Dortmund, Bonn, Handorf 
(near Miinster) and Langenhagen (near Hanover). Other objectives 
bombed were an oil refinery at Cologne, an explosives factory at 
Ludwigshaven, railway yards at Osnabriick, Rheydt, Hamm, and 
Soest, and docks, lockgates, etc., at Willemsoord and Genemuiden. 
Two machines failed to return. 

During the day bombers attacked and hit oil refineries at Misburg 
and Bremen, and a factory at Salzbergen. All the machines returned 
safely. Over France an enemy aircraft was destroyed by fighter 

atrols. 

p The German communiqué stated that, in accordance with the Armis- 
tice terms, their troops had advanced east of Bordeaux along the 
Dordogne. During the night of June 24-25 attempts by enemy naval 
forces to attack on the French northern coast were repelled without 
difficulty. During the night bombers attacked enemy ports and 
centres of the aircraft industry in England. One machine was missing. 
British ‘planes again raided Western Germany, killing several civilians, 
but doing no damage to military objectives. Three of the raiders were 
e Drought down. 
June 28 i e 

The Air Ministry announced early in the morning that enemy air- 
craft had crossed the coast in the night and were engaged by fighters 
and gun fire. Only one machine was seen to continue on its*way over 
England and was pursued by a British fighter. A second communiqué 
reported extengive reconnaissance activity the previous day over the 
North Sea and the Channel, including the coasts of Scandinavia and 
Holland. Enemy shipping was damaged, and sea-plane bases at 
Helder’ and Texel bombed, a Heinkel being destroyed. Five machines 
failed to return. Attacks were also made on objectives in France and 
Germany, and 2, qj] tanks at Hanover set on fire. Two bombers failed 
to return. 

In the night oil tanks at Nyborg, near Copenhagen, were hit and set 
alight, and among other places damaged were aircraft factories at e 
Wismar and Deichshauser?, locks on the Dortmund-Ems Canal, docks 
near Duisberg, a munitions factory at Heerdt, near Dusseldorf, and 
railway yards at Schwerte and Osnabriick. All the machines returned 
safely. During the morning a munition store at Willemsoord was 
blown up and large fires started. 

The Adntiralty announced that the submarine Tetrarch had sunk a 
heavily Jaden German transport off the Norwegian coast. It was aso 
learng that the Canadian destroyer Fraser had been lost aff Bordeaux 
some days earlier with the probable loss of 45 lives. . 
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The German News Agency stated that 2 British bombers had suc- 
ceeded in reaching Hanover and dropped a few bombs on oil tanks. 
The fires caused were soon localized and put out. Several persons were 
killed or injured. 


June 29 


The Air Ministry announced that fighter aircraft shot down an enemy 
bomber off the Scottish coast during the day, and that it was practi- 
cally established that a reconnaissance ’plane flying over south-west 
England was brought down off the coast. During the night enemy 
raids did little damage, and the casualties were 5 persons injured. A 
few bombs were dropped in Wales, but most of them fell on waste 
ground and only one man was wounded. 

The Ministry also reported the continuation of the day and night 
raids on a number of military objectives, including chemical factories 
at Dormagen, near Dusseldorf, where large fires were caused, and 
Hochst, where buildings were blown up, and other factories near 
Monheim and Cologne. Damage was done to the railway at Osnabrück, 
Soest, and Hamm, and to aerodromes at Flushing, Waalhaven, Texel, 
and Evreux. At Willemsoord harbour a supply depot and lighting 
installation were set on fire. All the aircraft returned: safely. 

The Home Office announced that 2 raids had been made on Jersey 
and Guernsey the previous day, and 29 people killed and many in- 
jured. The German ’planes came down low and machine-gunned the . 
streets and quays where the inhabitants were embarking to cross to 
England. : 

The German communiqué stated that armament works and docks 
‘in South and Central England had been bombed “with visible success” 
during the day and the previous night, and “particularly effective 
were tlfe bombing raids on troop concentrations and embarkations on 
the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, where large fires and violent 
explosions were observed in the docks”. British night raids into North 
and West Germany only did some material damage to dwelling hoyses, 
it was claimed, and wounded several civilians. 


June 30 a e 

The British Air Ministry and Ministry of Home Security announced 
that enemy aircraft had crossed the South and East coasts during the 
night, but were prevented by fighter patrols from delivering a heavy 
attack anywhere. Casualties were caused in a Mj@and town, but 
attacks at scattered points in the East Midlands, southern England, 
and near the Bristol Channel were ineffective. A town in Scotland 

e was also attacked, but neither dathage nor casualties were reported. 
The total casualties known were 2 killed and 8 injured. 

The Ministry also announced that the previous day Abbeville 
aerodrome had been bombed, a hangar hit, and 4 aircraft set on fire. 
In the night, attacks were made on a chemical factory at Hochst, 
which was set on fire, on the Dortmund-Ems Canal, railway yards at 
Jest, Schwerbe, Hamm, and Gremburg, aerodromes at Norderney, 
Borkum, Schipol, Barge, Münster, and Merville, and other points 
near Baden, Cologne, and the Bois de Chimay. Merville aerodsome 
was again bombed during the morning. Three machines failed to 
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return. In other operations, in which no losses were suffered, 5 Messer- 
schmitts were shot down over the French coast, and railway stock set 
- on fire north of Abbeville. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Grampus must be 
considered lost. Her complement numbered 55. 

The German High Command announced the capture of Guernsey 
by a daring coup de main by detachments of the Air Force. 

The British steamers Gusdo and Zarsan were torpedoed about 300 
miles south-west of Ireland. An American vessel went to their assis- 
tance. i 


July 1 

The Air Ministry announced that enemy aircraft had crossed the 
coast at several points during the night, and the defences were in 
action. Reports stated that they were heard over north-east and 
south-west England, Wales, and north-east Scotland. In north-east 
England air actions were heard. 

On the north-east coast incendiary bombs were dropped. Two enemy 
aircraft were shot down. In a town on the north-east coast of Scotland 
3 shops and 3 houses were demolished and 12 people killed. In East 
Scotland a school was set on fire. An enemy sea-plane was shot down 
off the north-east coast, the crew being rescued. 

An air communiqué regarding operations against Germany stated 
that during the night oil storage tanks at Hamburg and Bremen were 
set on fire, explosions were caused in the Darmstadt area, fires started 
at Hanover, Hamm, and Osnabrück, and attacks made on aerodromes 
at Norderney, Huntlosen, and Dortmund. All the British machines 

eeturned safely. It also announced that in air operations over France 
. the previous day 5 Messerschmitts were shot down and 7 others pro- 
bably destroyed, with no British losses. ‘ 

The German communiqué claimed the sinking of more British mer- 
chantmen and the torpedoing south of Brest of a cruiser of the Orion 
class., ' e 

f July 2 : 

The Air Ministry announeed that the third attack on Great Britain 
within 24 hours had taken place during the night and early morning, 
and bothbs had been dropped in the Bristol Channel area, causing, only 
4 slight casualties. A later communiqué reported raids on the north- 
east coast of England during the evening, when bombs fell in 2 towns” 
and near a third, causing 12 fatal and 123 other casualties. In one 
town houses were wrecked and a school very badly damaged, and 
public halls were opened to accomihodate people rendered homeless. 
He were also dropped fn open country in the south-west and in 

es. 

A communiqué on British air operations stated that bombers attacked 
Kiel harbour in waves during the night, and secured several direct hits 
on the Scharnhorst and on the floating dock in which she was lying. 
They also hft buildings alongside and started large fires, one of whiche 
was reported to cover as much space as a big aerodrome. Attacks wese 
also made on the Hamburg oil refinery, a viaduct at Hamm, an impor- 
tant objective near Duisburg, and a blast furnace at Meiderich. The 
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aircraft factory at Diechshausen and air bases at Wesel, Cologne, 
Venlo, and Texel were also bombed. An ammunition barge on the 
river near Rotterdam was blown up and many fires started. From all 
these operations 4 machines failed to return. 

A German communiqué reported the attack on Kiel, where “only 
slight damage” was caused. Several civilians were killed. Altogether 
5 enemy aircraft were shot down, and 2 more by naval guns during the 
attack on Kiel. Three German ‘planes were missin 

American reports stated that the British tanker Athellaird had been 
torpedoed-in mid-Atlantic and was appealing for assistance. 

The British Admiralty announced that toll had been taken of 
U-boats in the previous week, and that there was no truth in the 
German statement the previous day that a cruiser of the Orion class 
had been torpedoed south of Brest. ° 


July 3 

The Air Ministry announced that bombs were dropped by enemy 
aircraft on the north-east coast of England and in Scotland during 
the afternoon, injuring 16 people; also in the Eastern Counties and 
south-east England, and in a Suffolk town 2 people were killed. Three 
of the attackers were shot down. A later communiqué stated that two 
more were intercepted by fighters and destroyed during the evening. 
Several houses were hit, and a store in a south-east coast town set 
on fire. Final figures of the casualties were 6 civilians killed and 78 
injured. 

The Air Ministry also reported successful attacks the previous day 
on aerodromes in Denmark and Belgium, communications in the Ruhr 
and Westphalia, objectives at Hamburg and Dortmund, and the docks 
at Zeeprugge. All the machines returned safely. The seaplane bases at 
Texel and Ymuiden were bombed, and a German fighter ‘plane shot 
down, without any British loss. One machine on reconnaissance failed 
to return, The Arandora Star was sunk by a U-boat about 300 miles 
west of Ireland. She wasicarrying 1,500 German and Italian intefnees 
to Canada, wf whom 143 Germans and 430 Italians were drowned. 
It was announced that the French liner Champlain had been sunkby 
a mine off La Pallice some days previously: 


July 4 

* The Air Ministry announced early in the morning that a sixth enemy 
bomber had been shot down off south-east England the previous day, 
making 29 in all destroyed since the mass raids started on the night 
of June 18. During the night a train travelling on the south coast had 
been attacked and the engine driver fatally Wounded. No one else was 
hurt. The total number of enemy ’planes destroyed during the day was 
7, while 6 more were very severely damaged. 

A later communiqué stated that enemy, aircraft approached the 
Channel coast during the day and at Portland set a naval auxiliary 
wessel on fire. A tug and a lighter were sunk, and there ‘were a few 
ciwilian casualties. Raiders penetrated into the south-western counties 
and dropped. bombs, but not on military objectives. Three bombers 
were brought down there, and another off the south-east coast, while a 
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fifth was badly damaged. One raider dropped bombs on north-east 
England, and near a town dived low and machine-gunned the ground. 

The German communiqué stated that their bombers had attacked 
harbour works, aerodromes, camps, and arms factories, also “the 
military depot at Aldershot”, aircraft works at Reading, and coastal 
batteries at Newhaven. 

The British Air Ministry announced that attacks had been made the 
previous day and night on the aerodromes at Evere (Brussels), setting 
a hang’ on fire and hitting several aircraft, at Ypenburg (The Hague), 
destroying at least 3 enemy machines, at Wyverme (St. Omer), at De 
Kooy, at the end of the Zuider Zee, and at Merville, near Lille, at all of 
which serious damage was believed to have been inflicted. Bombers 
also attacked concentrations of barges near Rotterdam and School- 
hooven and railway junctions at Kiel, Osnabrück, Lünen, and Ham- 
burg. From all these operations one aircraft failed to return. 


July 5 

The Air Ministry announced that bombing attacks had been made on 
5 U-boats within 5 days in June, and all were believed to have been 
successful. It also announced that an enemy bomber had been shot 
down off the south-east coast ‘early that morning. Three of the crew 
were killed and 2 taken prisoner. A communiqué issued in the evening 
stated that enemy aircraft had: dropped bombs at a few points near the 
coast in the south-west of England, at one point in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, and at another on the Kent coast. No military objective 
was hit, but some houses were damaged and a few persons slightly 
injured in the south-western area. Eight bombs of the “screaming’ 
type fell in a town in the south-east, but nearly all fell on open land, 

“and only one house was damaged. 

The Air Ministry communiqué on the operations against Gegmany 
stated that attacks were made the previous day on oil refineries at 
Hanover and Emmerich, the aerodromes at Amsterdam and Brussels, 
and objectives at Hamm and Soest. Fires were started at several 
places. One of the aircraft failed to return. Enemy patrol vessels off 
the Dutch coast were also attacked and damaged both durfħg that and 
theeprevious dđy, and a lage supply ship received a direct hit. Two 
machines failed to return. During the night the naval bases at Wil- 
helmshaven, Emden, and Kiel were bombed and several fires started; 
also aerodromes at Brussels, Varel, Hamburg, and Aachen. The 
aircraft factories at Bremen and Wenzendorf were also attacked. At- 
Kiel much damagé was believed to have been done, and at Hamburg 
a violent explosion was seen. Three enemy aircraft were set on fire at 
Evere aerodrome, Brussels, and others destroyed at Varel, south of 
Wilhelmshaven. Schipol serodrome and two aerodromes near Sylt 
island were also attacked successfully. During the day a German A.A. 
gunship off the Dutch coast was destroyed. 


July 6 
The Air Ministry announced early in the day that enemy aircraft 
had crossed the coast during the night, and 2 machines were heagd 
over gorth-east England. Several bombs were dropped, but, no damage 
or casualties had so far been reported. Later commuyniqués reported 
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an attack on a town in South Devon, causing a few casualties. Two 
enemy machines were destroyed. 

A communiqué on the operations against Germany stated that day- 
light attacks were made the previous day on the aircraft factory at 
Deichshausen, and the aerodromes at Waalhaven and Flushing. Two 
machines failed to return. In the night Kiel and Wilhelmshaven bases 
were again attacked, and at Cuxhaven and Hamburg several fires were 
started. The aerodromes at Schipol and Texel and the railway at 
Cologne were also bombed. One machine failed to return. 

The German communiqué stated that successful bombing attacks had 
been made on aerodromes, harbours, railways, and oil depots in South 
and Central England, and had set oil depots near Plymouth on fire. 
Warships and merchantmen were also attacked, a submarine being 
sunk in the North Sea and a merchant ship in the Chantel. Enemy 
raids on places on the Belgian and Dutch coasts and over North and 
West Germany caused ‘‘no noteworthy damage”, but killed a number 
of civilians. ° 


Juy7 , 

The Air Ministry announced that there had been several air attacks 
at various points round the coast. On the north-east during the night 
the raiders were driven off before they could reach any military 
objective, but in one village some people were killed and cottages 
damaged. Off the south coast 2 bombers were shot down during the 
morning, after damage had been done to houses in one town and a few 
casualties caused. At the same time two Dornier bombers were shot 
down over the Channel and a third damaged before they reached the, 
coast. In the afterngon some bombs fell in coastal districts in the 
West*Country, killing 5 people and demolishing some houses. The 
anti-aircraft defences prevented any important attack developing. 
One enemy fighter was shot down off the coast by gun fire. 

The Af Ministry also announced that attacks were made the previous 
day on thesgerodromes at Knocke, Evreux, and Ypenburg (The Hague 
airport) and on barges at Zwolle and in the canal a4 Katwijk. One 
machine failed to return. During the night attacks were madé@ on 
shipyards at Bremen and Kiel, an arms depot at Emden, the docks at 
Brunsbüttel, and the seaplane bases at Norderney and Hornum. 
Two machines failed to return. 

The Admiralty announced that heavy air attacky had been made on 
oil stores and a tanker at Bergen during the morning, causing large 
fires. All the machines returned safely. The Admiralty also announced 
that the submarine Snapper had atacked two convoys of enemy supply 
vessels between the German coast and Norway and had torpedoed 
2 ships in one convoy and 3 in the other. 

The Naval Ministry of the Pétain Government announced that two 
naval air squadrons which were being demobilized had been rearmed 
and attacked at Gibraltar British warships which took part in the 
eowardly attack at Oran. At least one large vessel was hit. Another 
Naval Ministry report (according to the German wireless) stated that 
4 of the ships engaged at Oran had capsized. In the Bretagne there were 
only 2 survivors. 
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The Air Ministry announced that three enemy fighter aircraft had 
been shot down off the south-east coast the previous evening, making 7 
destroyed during the day. One British machine was lost. Subsequent 
communiqués reported that during the night there was little enemy air 
activity, and bombs were dropped only at two points on the north-east 
coast, causing casualties none of which were serious. During the day 
two coastal towns were attacked, one in the west of England, where 
there were some casualties, and another on the east coast, where no 
one was hurt; altogether 8 enemy machines were shot down during the 
day. . 

A communiqué on the operations against objectives on the Continent 
stated that during the night targets at Ludwigshaven and Frankfurt, 
railway yards at Osnabriick, Soest, Hamm, Heidelberg, Ruhrort, and 
Gremberg, naval barracks at Wilhelmshaven, and aerodromes at 
Brussels, Rotterdam, Heide, Westerland, Hornum, and Wesel, and a 
supply vesgel in Boulogne harbour were all attacked. Two machines 
failed to return. During the day Ostend docks were bombed, a large 
supply ship hit, several fires started in the naval storehouses, and the 
dockgates seriously damaged. At Willemsoord also a supply ship was 
bombed. A raid was also made the previous day on the aerodrome at 
Eschwege, 300 miles inside Germany, destroying one large aircraft and 
damaging others. 

The Admiralty announced that the destroyer Whirlwind had been 
torpedoed and sunk by a U-boat, with some loss of life. 

The German communiqué announced that U-boats had sunk several 
merchantmen off the Spanish coast, including the British steamer San 

e Fernando. Air attacks on England included the bombing of the railway 
at Brighton, batteries on the Isle of Wight, harbour works etc. at 
Falmouth, and arms factories at Newcastle and Middlesbrough. Off 
the south coast convoys and ship concentrations were also attacked, 
and 3 vessels sunk. 


° 2. Against Italy 


June 25 
The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that Bir el Boggi, in Libya, near 
the frontier, had been raided the previous day and a military camp 
seriously damagéet Asmara aerodrome was also bombed, and hangars 
hit. the machines returned safely. One aircraft failed to return 
after a raid on Diredawa aerodrome 


June 26 
Malta was raided 5 times, and 23 civilians were killed. No military 
objectives were hit, and fighters drove the attackers out to sea. 


° J une 21 e 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a successful attack on hangars aad 
workghops at Gura, near Asmara, and the destruction of 2 enemy 
‘planes, without loss to the British force. Several raids were carried 
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out at Macaaca and Assab, and petrol dumps at the former place hit. 
All the machines returned safely. ; 
' Land fighting occurred at the border of Abyssinia and British 
Somaliland, and a British patrol from Kenya penetrated 20 miles into 
Italian Somaliland without meeting opposition. 

Malta was raided twice during the day. 

The Italians reported that they had shelled Sollum from the sea, and 
made bombing raids on depots in North Africa. 


June 28 


Reports from Kenya stated that Italian forces made an ineffective 
attack on the British position at Moyale early that day. There were no 
British casualties. In Egypt Mersa Matruh was again rgided, but 
only slight damage caused. 


June 29 5 


The Admiralty announced that the Italian destroyer Espero and 2 
Italian submarines had been destroyed on June 27, the first in the 
Mediterranean and the submarines off the East African coast. 

Aden was again raided, but no damage was done, as British fighters 
drove the attackers off before they could reach any military objectives. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported the destruction of the main petrol 
dump at Macaaca and other serious damage, all the aircraft returning 
safely. El Gubbi, in Libya, was raided and 2 aircraft destroyed and a 
large petrol fire started, and two Italian machines were captured at - 
Sidi Azeiz. Two British machines were lost. Mersa Matruh was raided 
by Italian aircraft, but no serious damage was reported. 

Thes Italian commuhiqué stated that an airfield there had been 
successfully attacked and 20 British ’planes destroyed; also that one 
of their submarines had sunk a large armed steamer. 

Britishemechanized forces in the Sudan crossed the Eritrean frontier 
near Kassala and routed a large troop of cavalry, some 1,200 stfong, 
inflicting ovér 50 casualties. 


June 30 


The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that enemy aircraft, one of which 
was shot down, twice raided Port Sudan the previoug day, causing no 
material damage. Malta was raided twice, but nô damage done to 
military objectives. 

An Official statement in Cairo réported that mechanized units from 
the Sudan had recently been making frequent raids into Eritrea and 
inflicting casualties on Italian patrols without suffering any loss 
themselves. 

The Italian communiqué reported considerable activity on the 
Egyptian border of Libya, where “some localities” had been occupied. 
Four enemy ’planes were shot down, and 2 Italian machines were 
mjssing. An enemy raid on Tobruk did only insignificant damage, and 
two of the attackers were brought down. A raid on the airfig)d at 
Massawa did nat, it claimed, cause any damage whatever. 
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The R.A.F. in Cairo reported the destruction of 5 more Italian 
aircraft, 3at or near Tobruk on June 29, and 2on June 30. TheSouth 
African and South Rhodesian Air Force bombed a native levies’ camp 
in the Moyale area, and air raids were also made on troop concentra- 
tions near Sabderat, East Africa, and Accico harbour, where 2 naval 
vessels were bombed. One machine was missing. 


July 2 

The British Admiralty announced that in the period June 27-30, 
4 Italian submarines had been destroyed in the Mediterranean, bringing 
the total disposed of to 13. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported an attack on an oil refinery and tanks 
at Augusta, Sicily, setting the refinery on fire. All the machines re- 
turned safely. Raids were made the previous day on Gondar (Abys- 
sinia) and Azozo, and aircraft on the ground set on fire. Near Moyale 
an enemy convoy was attacked and hit; also two gun positions. In 
Somaliland there was a successful raid by patrols on Buramo. Mersa 
Matruh, Sidi Barrani, and Birscegga were raided by Italian aircraft, 
but no damage or casualties suffered. i 


' July 3 

The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that operations against Macaaca 
the previous day resulted in a bomb dump being hit, causing heavy 
. explosions and a fierce fire, and a petrol store being set alight. Two 
enemy fighters were shot down and one destro on the ground. All 
the machines returned. From the Sudan R.A.F. bombers attacked a 
troop concentration at Metemma, started a fire in the soldiers’ quarters, 
and severely damaged machine gun and artillery posts, without 
suffering any loss. In the Moyale area Rhodesian aircraft bombed and 
secured direct hits on a military concentration. - ie 

It was annoynced in Nairobi that increasing damage was being done 
bysair attacks on Italian Moyale, and direct hits scored on gun positions 
the previous day had caused a large explosion. 

A Cairo communiqué announced a successful attack by the Somaliland 
Camel Corps (lately motorized) on June 30 against Bosontimo, on the 
Somaliland-Abyssjnia frontier. Í 

Action was taken by British naval forces against French warships 
at Oran and Mers-el-Kebir, and a battle cruiser was damaged, a 
battleship of the Bretagne class sunk, another of the same class heavily 
damaged, and 2 destroyers and an aircraft carrier sunk or set on fire. 
The Strasbourg got out of the harbour, and made for, Toulon. She was 
hit with a torpedo by the Fleet Air Arm. The Dunkerque was damaged 
and driven ashore. 

An Italian aircraft was brought down during a raid on Malta. 

The Italian communiqué reported a “brilliant action” against Halfar 
airport, Malta, in which 8 ’planes were destroyed on the ground, all 
the Yalian machines returning safely. The naval base at Alexandria 
was also bombed and several hits obtained, without lass to the raiders. 
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July 4 

A lai ee issued in Cairo reported that the enemy advanced 
the previous day towards Sollum, but later withdrew. On the Kenya 
front the enemy made 3 unsuccessful attacks on Moyale, causing only 
slight casualties. A raid was made on Alexandria during the day, and 
20 bombs dropped, one of them on the estate of King Farouk. Three 
people were killed and 4 injured. 

The Italian communiqué stated that a column had reached Musaid, 
in the region of Sollum, repulsing enemy troops, while aircraft dispersed 
a motorized column. Repeated enemy attacks on the fort of Capuzzo 
were completely broken. One Italian submarine was missing. In East 
Africa (Abyssinia) Italian Dubat troops occupied and held a small fort 
at Moyale, and on the Sudan border bombers attacked forts at Akobob 
and Balnapart. The enemy raided Assab, but did little dantage. 


July 5 

The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that at Sidi Barrani the previous 
day 6 fighter aircraft engaged 9 enemy fighters and shot down 7, while 
2 others were destroyed in another engagement in the same area. 
Bombers attacked a military camp at Bir-el-Gobbi and did much 
damage. 

It was officially announced at Cairo H.Q: that early the previous 
day enemy forces of light tanks, armoured cars, and motorized in- 
fantry, supported by bomber aircraft, had attacked and occupied ‘the 
outposts at Kassala and Galabat, on the Sudan. The garrisons in- 
flicted heavy losses, including 4 aeroplanes and 8 light tanks, before 
withdrawing. R.A.F. machines bombed Metemma, securing direct 
hits on barracks and on the airfield. 

A Nairobi communiqué announced that the South African Air Force 
had attacked the post of Lugh Ferrandi in Italian Somaliland, 70 miles 
beyond the Kenya frontier. The barracks were hit and a petrol dump 
blown up, All the machines returned safely. 

Malta was raided again and the Sopa attacked by low-flying 
*planes, but *without causing any damage or casualties. 

Gibraltar was raided by several bombers, one of whi¢h made a djve 
bombing attack, but all the bombs fell in tHe sea. 


July 6 

: The Admiralty announced that a “most reget wae operation” was 
carried out during the morning against Italian w oe in Tobruk 
harbour, and that Catania airport bad been attacked and hangars and 
F workshops destroyed. 

A Cairo OATS stated that aa ¢roops had intercepted an 
enemy column attempting to reinforce the garrison at Fort Capuzzo, 
and had destroyed guns and mechanized vehicles. The R.A.F. in 
Cairo reported the raiding of El Gubbi, where bombs burst in a camp 
among aircraft, and an attack on troop and motor transport concentra- 
tjons near Bardia. There were no British casualties. The South 
Afgican Air Force bombed Lugh Ferrandi airport again, secured direct 
hits on hangars and planes, and set a petrol store on fire. 

The Italian oe PY, ‘stated that attacks on Fort Capuzzo and 
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Bir-el-Leman had been repulsed, and in East Africa the occupation of 
Kassala had been consolidated. An enemy raid on Lugh Ferrandi did 
no damage, and, in Sicily, raiders attacking Palermo and Augusta air 
base were driven off before they could reach their objective. At 
Catania some bombs fell on the airport, hitting an empty shed and 
injuring some of the personnel. Four Italian aircraft were 

The Admiralty announced that an air attack had been ‘made that 
morping on the French battle-cruiser Dunkergue,-and 6 direct hits 
obtained. She had been damaged and driven ashore on July 3, but 
the extent of the damage was not known. The French Admiral had 
signalled, after the engagement, that his ships were hors de combat and 
that he was ordering the personnel to evacuate them. In view of this 
it was not felt necessary to give warning before bombing the Dun- 
kerque. » 

Malta was raided 3 times during the day and some houses damaged. 
One raider was certainly destroyed and another probably. 


Juy 7 
. A Cairo communiqué reported a raid on Zula aerodrome, Italian East 
Africa, securing 2 direct hits on aircraft, and setting 2 oil tanks on fire. 
Malta was raided twice, and one of the attackers brought down. 
During the week-end 10 civilians were killed. 


July 8 

Three further raids on Malta brought the total number since June 11 
to 68. Alexandria was bombed for the third time, and two of the raiders 
brought down. There were no casualties. Bombs were also dropped 
at Mersa Matruh, but without doing any damage. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that the ait attacks over Malta and 
Alexandria had been carried out with “very evident and efficacious 
results”. Two aircraft failed to return. Encounters on the Egyptian 
border of Libya proved “favourable to us, and several enemy units 
were destroyed”. In East Africa enemy motorized elements beyond 
Kassala were, bombed; also airports at Malakal and Perth. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

June 28.—The Senate, by 15 votes to 8, passed legislation to deal 
with the activities of Fifth Columnists. 

July 4.—President Ortiz resigned owing to ill-health, and the Vice- 
President, M. Castillo, assumed office. 

July 7.—The police discovered a Nazi Stutzpunkt at Veronica,*near 
the naval base of Punta de Indio, in Buenos Ayres province, and seized 
documents which included lists of lọcal members of the Gestapo, a 
map with Patagonia marked as “Nazi Patagonia” and papers showing 
that a ranch foreman named Schnitzler was the Nazi district leader. 
AUSTRALIA j 

June 25.—The Prime Minister stated that he could not believe the 
French armistices meant the end of French resistance everywhere, 
but if they did, the Empire would fight alone and still win. The press 
in general considered that the French nation was greater than its 
leaders. : 

The New Zealand Minister of Supply arrived in Sydney to discuss 
the supply of war material from Australia and co-operation between the 
two Fleets. 

June 28.—The Minister of the Interior announced that homes had 
been offered for over 15,000 children, and that if the United Kingdom 
wished to transfer more than 5,000 the Commonwealth would willingly 
co-operate. 


July 2.—Enlistment in the A.I.F. reached nearly 80,000 in number, 
including the division oversea. The Minister for Defence stated that the 
quota of 50,000 for the 7th and 8th Divisions, Corps troops, and rein- 
forcements had been exceeded, with the acceptance of 56,900 men. 

Offers of homes for British children were reported to number 17,000 
to date. ° 

July 4.—The Defence Ministér, speaking in Melbourne, said they now 
had 100,000 men under arms in Australia in addition to the A.LF., 
which numbered 90,000. ° ° 

July 5.—The Prime Minister said the Admiralty’s action against the 
French fleet at Oran was undoubtedly correct. The German promise 
not to use the French Navy against England was irrelevant because 
no one believed the German Government’s promises. ẹ® 

July 8.—Budget figures were published, showing expenditure on war 
and defence for the year ended June 30 at £A55,200,000, of which 

e£A30,900,000 came from loan and the‘balance from revenue. War expen- 
diture for 1940-41 was estimated at £A70 nfillion, but was generally 
expected to be about £A100 million. 

The Prime Minister, speaking in Sydney, said that by the middle of 
1941 there would be 150,000 persons engaged in producing munitions. 
BARBADOES . 

June 28.—The Legislature voted £100,000 as a free gift to Great 
Britain for war purposes, and also decided to lend her the whole reserve 
of the Colony, £160,000, free of interest. 
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BELGIUM 
June 30.—It was learnt that M. Van der Poorten, the Minister of the 
Interior, had been appointed Minister of Health, to replace M. Jaspar, 
who had gone to London without a mandate from the Government. 
(He had been working to aid the 2 million Belgian refugees in France). 
Jy 1.—The German-controlled wireless announced that the 
Procureur-Général, M. van der Meersch, (who ordered the arrest of 
many Fifth Columnists when the invasion began) had returned to 
Brussels and been denounced by a Flemish Nationalist Senator and 
was in German hands, 


BRAZIL . 

June 28.—Reports from U.S. sources stated that Fifth Column 
activities had become very much intensified in Rio and Southern 
Brazil. The Auslands Gestapo was reported to be forcing anti-Nazi 
BraziliangGermans and even Jewish refugees to participate, by threats 
to harm relatives in Germany and by beatings. 


BULGARIA 

June 28.—It was understood that fresh troops had been sent to the 
Dobruja frontier. The press warmly approved the Soviet move 
against Rumania, and the Vecher declared that there were 200,000 
Bulgarians in Bessarabia who would rejoice : 

June 29.—The Cabinet issued decrees providing for an increase in 
exports to Russia in accordance with Soviet proposals; and increasing 
all workers’ salaries by 15 per cent. It also arranged for 2 leaders of the 
Government majority in the Sobranje to go to Moscow for trade dis- 
cussions, ’ ‘ 


BURMA 

July 1—It was announced that the Prime Minister Had made a 
statement to the Governor on June 22 declaring that the‘Government’s 
policy was ‘‘# give the utmost help in the common task of making the 
forces of freedom and démocracy triumphant in the present conflict”. 
This policy was, he said, unconditional, but the Government urged that 
the British Government should make an immediate declaration that at 
the end of the war they would grant Burma a Constitution enabling her 
to take her pl&@e as a fully self-governing and equal member of any 
Commonwealth or Federation of free nations that might be established. 

The Secretary of State replied approving a suggestion made by the 
Governor that he should invite a representative Burman to serve a? 
one of his Counsellors to assist him in the exercise of his functions. 
After recalling that the attainment of Dominion status was the objective 
of Burma’s constitutional progress, he said that “at this moment it is 
clearly impossible to predict what will be the world situation at the end 
of the war... and to what extent Burma will herself be in a position 
to cope with the requirements of her defence and external aff 
problems. ... When the waris brought to a victorious end his Maje&ty’s 
Go¥ernment will be very willing to enter on a discussioh of them”. 
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CANADA 

June 24.—The Finance Minister estimated ordinary expenditure in 
1940-41 at $448 million and war expenditure at $700 million. Revenue 
on the basis of existing taxation would be $650 milion, leaving a 
deficit of $498 million. He outlined new taxation estimated to produce 
$110 million, reducing the deficit to $388 million that year, and stated 
that when all the new and increased taxes were in force it was estimated 
they would yield $280 million. They included a national defence tax 
of 2 per cent on all incomes below a certain figure, and 3 per cent on 
incomes above it in the case of single persons. There was also a war 
exchange tax, and increases in Excise duties on many articles and in 
the excess profits tax. 

The Department of National Defence announced that 11 Territorial 
regiments were to be formed, into which would be groupedeall rifle, 
machine gun, and tank units of the active service force and the non- 
permanent active militia. 

June 27.—The British Supply Board announced that it had under- 
taken on behalf of 35 Canadian companies capital commitments of over 
$50 million for the cost of the construction of plant and the necessary 
machinery and equipment. It was estimated that this outlay would 
produce war material to a value of over $250 million a year. 

It was also announced that the British Government would buy 
about $400 million worth of foodstuffs and raw materials during the 
first year of the war. 

July 1—The Department of Information announced that gifts 
totalling over $200,000 had been received for the war effort, the largest 
being from the Vancouver “Air Supremacy Drive”. 

July 2.—The Minister for Air told Parliament that since Sept. 15 
25,000 recruits had passed the medical examination and other tests, of 
whom 18,000 officers and men had been enlisted, and that enlistments 
were now being effected at the rate of 1,000 a week. y 

The Minister of Munitions stated that the air training scheme had 
been speeded up so much that a large part of the programme, designed 
to be spread qyer 2 years, had been compressed into a one year plan. 

The first contingent of British children arrived at Quebec, numbering 
some 300 including parents and others. . : e 

July 5.—The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that all members 
could appreciate the feelings of Mr. Churchill about the grim decision 
he had to take. Nobody familiar with the record of Hitler and Musso- 
lini could expect the British Government to imperil safety of the 
Commonwealth by letting them gain possession of the French Fleet, 
and the action was directed not against France but against ships 
already for all practical purposes under German control. It was taken 
under the compulsion of a great responsibility for the liberties of the 
world. 

Le Canada, the Quebec Liberal paper, supported the British action 
in an article headed “La Grande Bretagne a fait ce qu’il fallait faire”. 

The House of Commons adopted the Budget, by 151 votes to 17. 

@uly 6.—A conference between heads of the universities arfd officials 
of national defence decided to institute compulsory military training 
for all male students at the universities. 5 

July 8.—The Prime Minister reorganized the Cabinet, appointing 
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Mr. Ilsley, Minister of Finance, and Mr. Gardiner, Minister of War 
Services. A new Department of Naval Affairs would be created, under 
Mr. Angus Macdonald, Premier of Nova Scotia. Colonel Colin Gibson 
was appointed Minister of National Revenue. 

To meet the demand for representation in the Cabinet of opposition 
groups he said he was asking Mr. Hanson, the Opposition leader, and 
Mr. Grote Stirling, another Conservative, Mr. Coldwell, the leader of 
the Labour Party, and Mr. Blackmore, of the Social Credit Party, to 
become’ associate members of a newly created War Committee of the 
Cabinet. 

M. de Kerillis arrived in Ottawa as representative of General de 
Gaulle. 


CEYLON « 

June 27.—The State Council voted unanimously Rs. 5 million 
(£375,000) as Ceylon’s contribution for war purposes, and the Leader 
of the Counct stated that it was not a final contribution. 


CHINA 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

June 24.—A Foreign Office spokesman at Chungking stated that the 
Government, were making urgent representations to the French 
authorities about the reported acceptance of the Japanese demands 
by the Government of Indo-China. The Foreign Minister issued a 
statement condemning French acquiescence in the demands, and 
announced that China would take such measures of self-defence as 
might be deemed necessary in case of a Japanese invasion of Indo- 

‘China. 

He declared that France had agreed to the transportation thyough 
Indo-Chima of all kinds of merchandise, and the Sino-French Convention 
of 1930 asserted that China had the right to request France to carry out 
her obligations to keep the route open to international trade. , 

Over 100,000 tons of Chinese exports and over 1,000 trucks were 
reported to be held up at Haiphong by the agreement t8 close the 
frontier. , ; 

June 27.—The reply of the French Government about the closing of 
the Indo-China frontier was received, and was described by the Foreign 
Office in Chungking as “vague and unsatisfactory”. It was understood 
that it amounted to a failure to comply with the Chinese demand for. 
transport facilities ùs provided for in the Convention. 

July 6—Chiang Kai-shek, speaking in Chungking, said “Japanese 
threats against the Dutch East Indies, Indo-China, and’ Burma are 
baseless words, aimed at gasning Japan’s predatory ends without resort 
to war. Let the Powers meet these threats with understanding and 
resolution. The moral of the Japanese Army and nation is declining, 
and Japanese schemes of conquest and monopoly in East Asia are 
unrealizable’’. 

He also said that until Japan had entirely cast off her aggressive 
policy and withdrawn her forces Chinese resistance would continue. ° 
July 8.—The Minister of War stated in Chungking that the Japanese 
casualties since the war began up till May, 1940 were 1,600,000 killed 
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and wounded. Three years ago, he said, China had 2 million troops; 
she now had 5 million, with several million more training. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

June 26.—Raids on Chungking continued and much damage was 
done. The Chinese raided the Japanese near Ichang. 

June 28.—Chungking was raided by 80 bombers and much damage 
done in the suburbs, especially at the National Central University. The 
British Consulate decided to move, and the offices of the Diplomatic 
Mission were reported to be no longer habitable. 

July 8.—Chungking was again bombed, and about 1,000 houses 
demolished. The death roll was estimated at 50. 

SOUTH CHINA 

June 24.—The Japanese landed more troops at Namtao and occupied 
Shamchun and a line along the whole Hong-kong bordersto Shatakok. 

June 27.—Advance units of the Japanese forces occupied Shayu- 
chung, on Mirs Bay. In Yunnan the Japanese concentrated a large 
force near Lungchow. According to reports reaching Hong-kong the 
Chinese were resisting and still held Lungchow. 

July 1.—Japanese reports stated that advanced units had reached 
Lungchow. 

July 5.—The Chinese claimed to have recovered control of the rail- 
way from Sheklung to Shamchun, following Japanese reverses and 
shortage of food owing to bad weather interrupting transport. Reports 
were also current that the Japanese had transferred many of their 
troops to the Indo-China border. . 

Reports from Amoy stated that the Japanese had asked for the 
withdrawal of the foreign garrisons at the Kulangsu settlement. 


DENMARK 

July 2.—Reports from Sweden stated that demonstrations by 
Danish Nagis in Copenhagen led to clashes with the police, and about 
100 arrests. è 


~. 
` 


EGYPT 

June 26.—The French community telegraphed to the Admiral com- 
-manding the French warships at Alexandria stating that they counted 
on him to continue the struggle alongside the Britfsh, of whose final 
victory they were assured. 

June 27,—The King charged Hassan Pasha Sabry to form a new 
Cabinet. ° 

June W.—Sabry Pasha formed a Cabinet, with 6 Independents, 
4 Liberals, 4 Saadists, one Ittehadist, and one Nationalist. He took 
the Portfolio of Foreign Affairs himself, and appointed Hilmi Issa 
Pasha Minister of Justice; Abdel Hamid Soliman Pasha, Finance; 
Sirry Pasha, Public Works; Fahmy el Nokra Pasha, the Interior; 
“Abdel Hadi Bey, Commerce and Industry; Fahmy el Khaissi Pasha, 
Defence; Abdul Ghafer Bey, Agriculture; Mahmud Ghaleb Pasha, Com- 
munications; Abdel Razik Bey, Pious Foundations; Hussein Haikal 
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Pasha,’ Education; Salim Samy Pasha, Supplies; Hafez Ramadan Bey, 
Social ‘Affairs; and Maguid Ibrahim Bey and Ayoub Bey, Ministers , 
without Portfolio. 

June 30.—Al Balagh, referring'to Rumania, remarked that small 
countries were to be blamed for allowing themselves to be eaten up, 
because “fear of their security, instead of bringing them together as 
it should have done, drove them into the discreet isolation of neutrality, 
and paved the way for their subsequent despoliation”. Had they stood 
together they might have been saved. The lesson to'be learned would 
probably not escape Turkey, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Iraq, Arabia, 
Iran, and Afghanistan. 

July 3.—The Prime Minister, in his statement of the Government’s 
policy to the Chamber, said their foreign policy would be to keep 
relations w&h foreign countries in matters not connected with the war as 
cordial as possible. Egypt was, however, determined to maintain and 
safeguard her independence and her safety, and also anxious to fulfil 
her obligatiéns towards Great Britain, and to carry out the Treaty in 
the spirit and the letter, as decided by the Cabinet on June 12. 


EIRE 
' July 3—The Government issued an order placing Dublin, Cork, 
and Dun Laoghaire harbours under military control. i 


July 4.—Mr. de Valera issued a statement reading, “In order to 
prevent misapprehension which may be created by recent press and 
wireless statements I desire to repeat that the Government has no 
intention of departing from the policy of neutrality as adopted last 

eSeptember. Representing the unanimous will of the Irish people the 
Government is resolved to maintain and defend the country’s neutrality 
in all circumstances’. . 


ESTONIA ° 

July 1.—The Tallinn wireless announced the dissolujjon of the 
Fascist militaryorganization, the Kaitselit. 

° . 


FALKLAND ISLANDS | 

July 3.—It was announced that the Legislative Council had passed 
a unanimous resalytion for the gift to Britain of £50,000 for the pur-" 
chase of war aircraft. 


FRANCE © 

June 24.—M. Prouvost, the High Commissioner for Propaganda, made 
a statement to American correspondents at Bordeaux in which he said 
that every Frenchman shared in responsibility for the situation, and 
every Frenchman subscribed to the declaration of Marshal Pétain. The 
British Government had unjustly criticized France. Before the war the 
Minister of War had promised very generous aid, and 26 British 
divisiens were to leave for France in the first months of hostilities. The 
Daladier and Reynaud Governments had drawn the attention of the 
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British Government to the difficulties with which France was faced in 
keeping under arms men of 48, when the young British classes of 28 were 
not yet mobilized. But the British Government argued a lack of arms 
and barracks, and the impossibility of sending to France insufficiently 
trained men. The English believed in the blockade, and the Govern- 
ment continued to govern Britain in accordance with her traditions of 
compromise. 

On June 12 General Weygand appeared before the Coyncil of 
Ministers and explained the military situation. The predominant 
opinion in the Council was that France, with or without an armistice, 
would not escape total occupation. The Council then invited Mr. 
Churchill to visit France. They met at 3 p.m. on the following day to 
wait for him; at 5 p.m. M. Reynaud and M. Mandel arrived and said 
they had seen Mr. Churchill, but that he had had to leave for England. 
In answer to the question as to what would be Mr. Churchill’s opinion 
if France should be obliged to lay down her arms, M. Reynaud said: 
“In the first place, in agreement with Lord Halifax and Lord Beaver- 
brook, Mr. Churchill declared that the British Government would 
continue, as in the past, to give France the maximum military, air, and 
naval aid in their power; but that if events should oblige France to ask 
Germany for an armistice, their opinion was that in no case would 
England reproach her Ally in difficulties, and would understand the 
situation in which she found herself, very much against her will.” 

The decision to ask for an armistice was postponed for 24 hours in 
order to wait for President Roosevelt's reply to France’s supreme 
appeal and to inform London more precisely of the situation. In the 
interval certain French Ministers, in particular M. Mandel, intervened 
with the British Government, so that the declarations of British, 
Ministers were not maintained, and Great Britain took a much less 
understanding and more imperative view of the situation. 4 

Events moved quickly, and the Government “‘in full indepéndence”’ 
rejected the idea of leaving France, and decided to stay at their post, 
believing that France could only rise again “in composure, order, and 
labour”. French opinion would show no indulgence to those who 
thought otherwise, and, by their flight, cut themselyes off from the 
French community. (See also Great Britain, June 27.) ° 

June 25.—The Minister of the Interior, in a broadcast, said: “To-day 
is one of national mourning, of mourning with dignity in homage to 
our soldiers who fought so heroically. To-day France must be silent, 

‘and must allow her heart to weep in order to strepgthen herself with 
hope.” He then announced the restrictions in force during the day— 
the closing of cafés, places of entertainment, etc., and the confining of 
troops to barracks, and went on: 

“To-morrow a new life will begin for*France. Each soldier’ and 
civilian will be sent back to his place and will resume his work as soon 
as possible. The Government assures each man work and bread. The 
labours of France are infinite... . This wounded and unhappy country 
is going to put its affairs in order.” Round Marshal Pétain a constitu- 

etional Government would gather to salute a country which would 
continue to live with soul uplifted and free. 

Marshal Pétain’s broadcast informing the people of the termseef the 
armistice and explaining the surrender. (See Spectal Note.) 
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President Lebrun signed decrees, recalling General Catroux from 
Indo-China and appointing Admiral Decoux Governor-General, and 
appointing M. Gaston Joseph on a special mission for the co-ordination 
of defence and of French interests in Indo-China, New Caledonia, and 
the Oceanic possessions. 

He also appointed M. Cayla Governor-General of Madagascar, and 
M. de Boisson, High Commissioner for French Africa, with authority 
over West Africa, Equatorial Africa, and the Mandated Territories of 
Togoland and the Cameroons. (He was the Governor-General of 
French West Africa and Equatorial Africa.) 

The Cabinet appointed the following to the Franco-German Armistice 
Commission: General Huntziger, Admiral Michelier (for the Navy), 
General Mouchard (for the Air Force), M. Carles, M. Aris, M. Parodi, 
M. Berthegot, M. de Peyrecave, and M. Portmann. It also appointed 
the Franco-Italian Commission, composed of Admiral Duplat, General 
Parisot, General Odit, M. Mouchet, M. Montarnal, M. Geten, M. 
Gourret, ani M. Garnier. 

The Foreign Minister issued a statement pointing out that so far 
Germany had not raised any colonial questions, which were reserved 
for the peace treaty negotiations; but colonial problems were raised by 
Italy, who, however, had merely asked them to disarm the naval bases 
menacing Libya and asked for the use of Jibuti port and railway, which 
she already had used. He also said: 

“We are pained by England’s attitude. She should realize that we 
avoided turning over the Fleet, which might have been used against 
her.” They had also succeeded, he declared, in preventing the Air 
Force from going to Germany and “hence, American aeroplanes will not 
be delivered to Germany, but will be disarmed, dismantled, and put in 
warehouses under the joint control of the Governments”. 


e 

June 26.—The Foreign Minister announced that M. Corbin had 
resigned, and said the Government did not contemplate the immediate 
appointment of a successor, but they were keeping'a Chargé gl’ Affaires 
in London. He added that the attitude of Mr. Churchill recently had 
provoked a feeling of pained astonishment in France, anff this feeling 
wag increased Sy the fact that France had done everything to avoid 
surrendering either her Fleet or her Air Force to Germany. Still further 
emphasis was lent to this English attitude by the recall of the British 
Aado 2 days previously. It was explained that the journey was 
to be of short duration; but with him all other members of the Embassy 
left. 

It was learnt that General de Gaulle was forming a French Legion in 
England, with full British backing’ financial and otherwise. He was 
also setting up a French centre for armament and scientific research, to 
form a rallying point for all French technical experts available on 
British soil. Its immediate aim would be to provide for the manufacture 
of armaments for the Legion. 

It was understood that messages pledging all possible support for a 
continuation of the struggle and advocating the rejection of conditiong 
dictated by force had been received from the following groups of 
Frengh residents abroad: the citizens of Chandernagore, the communities 
in Shanghai, New Zealand, Bucharest, Belgrade, Trinidad, British West 
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Indies, ‘Bahamas, Bermuda, British Guiana, Honduras, Montreal; 
Toronto, Saskatchewan, Alberta, New York, Sydney, New Caledonia; 
Kenya, Nyasaland, the Ivory Coast, Mauritius, Straits Settlements, 
Selangor (F.M.S.), and Cairo. 

The people of Paris learnt the Armistice terms for the first time when 
they were published in Parts-Sotr. 

June 27,—German troops reached the Spanish frontier at Hendaye. 

General Weygand issued an Order of the Day addressed to 
“officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of the armies of 
France”, in which he said they had been ordered to stop fighting, and 
“if the battle has gone against you, at least you have all responded 
magnificently to my appeals to your patriotism, your bravery, and 
your tenacity. ... Honour is saved. Be proud of yourselves! ... hold 
on to unfailing confidence in the destiny of France which, inethe course 
of past centuries, has surmounted all misfortunes. ... Continue to sub- 
mit yourselves to the strictest discipline. ... Your mission is not ended 

. the moral and material redemption of your country will be your 
work for to-morrow. ... Long live France!” 

General Weygand was also reported, from Tangier, to have sent a 
message to General Noguès saying: “The Government appeals to your 
sense of duty, on which it knows it can count, to maintain among your 
troops a strict discipline, and create around you unity and confidence 
in the Government.” 

According to reports from German sources the Pétain Government 
decided to install itself at Clermond-Ferrand. Impression in Turkish 


‘Government circles as to “Pétain’s coup d'Etat’. (See Turkey.) 


General de Gaulle’s broadcast from London. (See Great Britain.) 

June 28.—M. Pomaret was appointed Minister of Labour, and was 
succeeded as Minister a the Interior by M. Marquet. M. Fevrier was 
appoirted Minister of Communications. 

Recognition of General de Gaulle as “leader of all free Frenchmen” 
by British Government. (See Great Britain.) 

June 29,—The Government arrived in Clermond-Ferrand. 

German forces officially occupied the Spanish frontier, with cere- 
monial parades of Germans at Hendaye and Spanish trgops at Irun at 
which speeches were made by German and spanish commanders. e 

June 30.—The Paris press published 8 decrees, providing the death 
penalty for all acts of violence committed against the German authori- 
ties or German nationals. One decree made German law applicable in 
all cases before military courts, and others forbade: (]) personal contact 
with prisoners of war without permission; (2) the distribution of un- 
authorized pamphlets and the organization of unauthorized public 
meetings; (8) the cessation of work or the dismissal of employees with 
the object-of harming German interests; (4) the publication of anything 
harmful to the Reich; (5) listening to non-German broadcasts; and (6) 
the dissemination of anti-German news by wireless or otherwise. 

Message to New York Times from Paris correspondent regarding the 
French Government’s future. (See U.S.A.) 

e Meeting of Armistice Commission at Wiesbaden. (See GeFmany.) 

July 1.—Admiral Muselier appointed to command Free-French 
Naval and Air Forces. (See Great Britatn.) 

The Government decided to move to Vichy, where Parliament had 
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‘arranged to meet. A curfew was imposed at. 10 p.m. throughout the 


occupied territory. 

July 2.—M. Labarthe appointed Director-General of all services con- 
nected with armaments and scientific research in Great Britain. (See 
Great Britain.) ; ; 

Reports were current that 3 forts in the Maginot Line were still 
holding out. 

Arrjval of stocks of gold in America. (See U.S.A.) 

July 3.—A new draft Constitution was understood to have been 
prepared, the main object of which was “to guarantee the right to work 
and the rights of the family and of the Fatherland”. 


Broadcasts by the traitor Ferdonnet from Stuttgart were relayed 
from Radio-Paris in which the people were told that they had been 
betrayed By Great Britain; also that they must accept their defeat as 
final, and as a settlement of accounts once and for all. They must not 
regard Germany as the hereditary enemy, but work in collaboration 
with her. ° 

General Weygand issued an Order of the Day reading: “Officers, 
N.C.O.s and men, 22,000 of your comrades fought on in the Maginot 
Line for 5 days after the Armistice had come into force. They were 
shut in and surrounded in the fortifications they had been ordered to 
defend to the end. The order to cease fire did not reach them and, 
refusing all the communications of the enemy, they continued the battle 
until the French Command was able to make contact with them.” 

Reports circulated by the leaders of the American Hospital Ambul- 
ance Service stated that in some of the camps of French prisoners 
conditions were extremely bad, with disease, shortage of food and 
clothes, and “unbelievable” filth 


July 4.—The Government issued a communiqué on the naval action 
reading, according to the German News Agency: 

“On the morning of July 3 an important British force consisting of 
three ships of the line from the North Sea appeared off the bay of 
Mers-el-Kebir, which is the maritime base of Oran, where, jy conformity 
with the armigtice agreement there were units of the French Fleet at 
anthor in the roadsteads, including the Dunkerque and the Strasbourg. 

“The British Admiral gave the French Admiral of the squadron, Vice- 
Admiral Gensoul, the order either to surrender or to scuttle his ships. 
The British Admiral granted six hours for the decision to be made. 
Without awaitiag the termination of this time-limit British flying- 
boats closed the docks of Mers-el-Kebir with magnetic mines. As the 
French Admiral refused to comply ¢he British Fleet opened fire on the 
French warships at 5.40 pm. 

“In view of this unqualified aggressive action the French Government 
has given orders to the French units lying next to the British Fleet in 
the harbour of Alexandria to raise anchor and to proceed to the open 
sea, using force if necessary. Beyond this—this attack being the more 
hateful as it was made by our allies of yesterday—the French Admiralty 
has ordered all French warships which are at present on the high se&s 
to intercept all British merchant ships which they may meet and’ to 
ansWer all further attacks with fire.” : 
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The Minister of Labour declared through the press that France would ` 


* in future abandon her exaggerated industrialism and become a peasant 


country again, and that agricultural renovation would be the basis of 
national reconstruction. The Minister of Agriculture said that the time 
for easy living was past, and the duty of himself and his colleagues 
consisted in supplying everyone with necessary foodstuffs and nothing 
more than was necessary, whatever might be the individual’s financial 
position. Stocks of foodstuffs were to be reconstituted, and nobody 
should have an excess which might deprive another of what he néeded. 

Drastic action was taken in’ Paris to prevent prices rising. 

July 5.—A broadcast bulletin stated that “It was officially an- 
nounced in Vichy today that the French Council of Ministers had 
decided to break off diplomatic relations with Great Britain as a result 
of the naval battle of Oran”. : 

M. Laval made a statement to over 50 Senators on the constitutional 
modifications to be introduced by the Government. He also stated that 
the Government were breaking off diplomatic relations witt London. 


Appeal by Secretary of the International Association of Mercantile 
Marine Officers to the French Merchantile Marine. (See Great Britain.) 


The Foreign Minister issued a statement on the military collapse 
in which he declared that the British had provided only 14,000 troops 
for the rearguard operations at Dunkirk, while the French had provided 
200,000. He went on: 

“The first serious strategic error was on May 10, when the French left 
their trenches at Britain’s demand and rushed to the Lowlands. 
General Weygand, seeking to close the Artois gap, asked the British to 
strike south, while the French pushed north. General Ironside con- 
sented, but the British delayed for two days, and then suddenly aban- 
doned Arras and raced florthwards towards the ports, while the German 
divisions poured in. It was General Weygand’s opinion that if the 
British had obeyed orders the gap could have been closed. 

“General Weygand asked for British troops and ’planes on the Somme- 
Aisne front, but only 5 of the 40 air squadrons engaged were 
British, and no British troops ever arrived.” ` 

M. Baudouin also declared that the British were constantly bombthg 
Rouen, Amiens, Le Havre, Calais, Boulogne, and Dunkirk, and had 
dropped leaflets urging the population to withdraw inland. 

M. Cambon resigned the office of Chargé d’Affaires in London and 
the Embassy was placed in charge of the Marquis de €&stellane. 

The Foreign Minister, in a statement for the American press, said 
“The anti-Anglophobe campaign was bound to come in France. I told 
Mr. Bullitt, the American Ambassador, that it must not be inter- 
preted as being anti-American. Nothing can break the friendship 
between France and the United States, but the ancient ties with 
England are severed. Mr. Churchill ordered an attack not only on 
vessels unable to prepare to move under 8 hours, which was like 
shooting rabbits in a pen, but at the very heart of France.”. 

*The Ministry of Marine instituted proceedings against Admiral 
Muselier, and in a communiqué, stated that he had “passed into the pay 
of Britain against his country”. He had been “‘instantly dismissed from 
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his office during the war for acts contrary to discipline, abuse of his 
powers, and discourtesy’’. 

July 6.—An anti-Jewish paper entitled France at Work was placed 
on sale. It advocated the isolation of Jews on islands such as Britain, 
Australia, and Madagascar. 


A military Court at Toulouse sentenced General de Gaulle to 4 years’ ; 


imprisonment and a fine of 100 francs. 

uly ,7.—The Government announced that men serving with the 
British Forces would be liable to penalties ranging from hard labour to 
death. They forbade the entry of all foreigners into unoccupied territory 
and cancelled all visas issued before July 4. 

The War Ministry issued a communiqué stating that Vice-Admiral 
Muselier was a “suspected person”, who would be tried by French 
Courts. Heehad been pensioned in December 1939 on account of acts 
“contrary to discipline and verging on the dishonest”. 

The Government also announced that Italy, of her own accord, had 
mitigated the armistice terms regarding the Fleet and Air Force. A 
French request for this had crossed a telegram from the Armistice 
Commission at Turin to the effect that France was to be allowed the 
temporary non-application of the terms. Thus Toulon, Bizerta, Ajaccio, 
Oran, and Mers-el-Kebir might remain armed until further notice, 
instead of being at once demilitarized. 

The Government were understood to have issued orders for the 
arrest of Mme. Tabouis, M. Géraud (“Pertinax”), M. de Kerillis, and 
M. Emile Bure, charged with spreading false news. 

July 8.—Notice of withdrawal of Embassy in London. General de 
Gaulle’s broadcast on the action at Oran. (See Great Britain.) 

o M. de Kerillis in Ottawa. (See Canada.) 

An official statement issued on the action at Oran was published by 
the Havas Agency, declaring that the British explanations were value- 
less, for the following reasons: 

(1) The French Government had decided to reject the armistice if 
the question of the Fleet was not settled satisfactorily, that is to say, if 
it should be used by Germany. s. 

(2} The armistice provided that the Fleet should be conducted to 
ports in non-occupied zones, that it should be disarmed and put hors 
de combat, and further be guarded by French crews. 


(3) To Hitler’s word had been added those of the German Army chiefs 


who were represented on the Armistice Commission. 

(4) The British h&d demanded that the Fleet should follow them to 
British ports. But the French ships which were already there at the 
time of the armistice were treated as’an enemy: they were emptied of 
their officers and crews. This shows that in reality they wanted to 
seize them. 

(5) If France had given way before British pressure she would have 
broken her word, and the armistice having been thus violated in an 
essential clause, Germany would have denounced it, occupied the rest 
of the country, and replied with reprisals. 

(6) The Fleet at Oran was being disarmed; boiler fires were being 
extinggished, part of the crew was on land, munitions were- being dis- 
embarked, and the breeches were being removed from certain guns. The 
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Navy was taking steps to render these ships incapable of further use and 
_ had given to Great Britain those guarantees which she asserted she 
wanted. ' 
(7) It was against a fleet in such a situation that the British acted in 
contempt of military honour, assassinating sailors incapable of de- 
_ fending themselves. Not content with first assassination, the British 
turned machine-guns on the victims while they still showed signs of 
life and were seeking safety on board launches. . 
The Government ordered demobilization, to begin with all men 
employed on the land. Former farm workers who entered industry 
before 1938 were to be compelled to return to work on the land. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 
June 27.—The Commander at Jibuti was understood to be deter- 
mined to fight on, and to be urging the Governor to ignqre the orders 
of the Bordeaux Government. 
July 3.—The Commander at Jibuti met Italian delegates on the 
French border. 


GERMANY 
June 25.—The Deutsche Diplomatssche Korrespondenz stated that the 

ienificance of the armistice was that the result of the war on the 
continent was settled once for all. The hour had not yet arrived, how- 
ever, when the-rehabilitation of Europe could be taken in hand with all 
force. England would have the opportunity to prove what she wag, 
worth as a world Power when she was left dependent on her own re- 
sources. . 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt declared that no one could expect from 
Germany that at the height of her triumph she would regard as binding 
her renunciation of territory of which she was formerly robbed. Ger- 
many’s reAfinciation was made on the assumption that France would 
not engage her in war. e 

The paper also stated that the German Army had now made it 
absolutely impossible for the French nation ever to recover its former 
place as a military Power, and went on: “Countries which, like the 

- United States, lavish demonstrative sympathy on France while unable 
and unwilling to give her military help are well ad¢iged at this historic 
juncture to respect the truth by admitting that Britain, who declared 
this unwanted war on Germany, ‘is now doing her utmost to continue 
this war against the interests of all Europes France included.” 

The Berlin r2 Uhr Blatt declared that Germany was now at England’s 
doors, and “if the plutocrats on the other side of the Channel think that 
other nations will take care that they do not need to experience on 
their own soil what war means, then the terrible delusion under which 

ethey have been labouring must have become evident to them this 
very morning”. 

It was announced in Berlin that an Armistice Commission, pgesided 
over by General Stiilpnagel, would sit at Wiesbaden to supervise the 
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execution of the terms and the disarmament of the French,Army. The 
French Government had been invited to send representatives. 

Hitler issued orders for the immediate return of German refugees to 
the evacuated areas along the Western frontier. 

The News Agency published the terms of the Armistice. ; 

June 26.—The wireless announcer, declaring that 371 bombs had 
been dropped on non-military objectives in Germany on the night of 
June 20-21, killing 16 civilians, said “apparently the British Govern- 
ment have not yet realized that methods employed against Indian 
villages and defenceless Arabs will not do in a war against Germany. 
The German people cannot be influenced by such methods, for they 
know that the answer of the German Air Force will strike terror a 
thousand times greater into the hearts of the British people”. 

June 27e—The Diplomatische Korrespondenz declared that the terms 
of the armistice between Germany and Italy on the one hand and France 
on the other were an expression of the noble attitude adopted by the 
Axis Powers to their vanquished foe. Far from waging a war of defence 
the responsible French leaders had proclaimed a war of annihilation 
against the German people, their very existence and independence. 
Nevertheless, the Axis Powers had refrained from humiliating France. 

A Government spokesman in Berlin was reported to have said that 
the Russian demands on Rumania were of no interest to Germany, but 
purely a question between the two countries. Later, well-informed 
circles were quoted as saying: “Germany is not surprised. So far as the 
‘ question of revision in South-Eastern Europe is concerned we realized 
that the artificial order established after the last war must sooner or 
later be changed. Germany’s primary interest in this area is economic, 
and so long as the free flow of commodities is not impeded the Reich 
will not consider that its vital interests have been infringed.” 

June 28.—No mention of the events in Rumania appearedein the 
press. * 

June 29.—A White Book (the fifth) was issued, containing documents 
to show that the Allied Powers had planned to use Belgium ane Holland 
as bases for an invasion of the Ruhr. It claimed that thp,documents; 
seized in Holland, Belgium, and France showed that the Dutch Govern- 
meat made “extensive military arrangements with Britain and France,” 
and that the General Staff talks between Belgium and France had been 
uninterrupted since the end of the last War. The German attack was 
alleged to have forestalled the Allied invasion by only a few hours. 

June 30.—The German, French, and Italian delegates to the Arm: 
istice Commission arrived at Wiesbaden. General von Stiilpnagel, who 
presided, said the Commission had been appointed to carry out the 
conditions laid down in the Armistice Agreement. It also had to keep 
the agreement in accordance with the stipulations laid down in the 
Franco-Italian Armistice. 

July 1.—The Government notified all Governments with diplomatic 
representation in Norway, Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg that their 
representatives must be withdrawn by July 15. 

July 2.—The Berlin correspondent of the Neue Zürcher Zeitung wae 
expelled for ‘‘spreading lies about Russo-German relations”. ° 

High Command issued particulars of the losses in the “Battle of 
France” from June 5 to 25 showing 16,822 killed, 9,921 missing (many 
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of whom must be considered dead), and 68,511 wounded. The total 
figures from May 10 to the armistice were: 27,074 killed, 18,384 missing, 
and 111,034 wounded. It claimed that French prisoners numbered 
1,900, 000, including 5 army commanders. 

July 4. "According to American reports the Government informed 
the French Admiralty that if the French Navy did not capitulate every 
female member of the families of French naval officers and crews would 
be interned in a concentration camp. 

Statement by the French Government re the naval action ať Oran 
published by the German News Agency. (See France.) 

The News Agency announced that the “Leader of the French Govern- 
ment” had given orders for French ships to scuttle themselves if they 
could not escape seizure by the British. This decision was in conformity 
with the armistice agreement, under which the German Government 
had no intention of taking possession of the French ships 

The Deutsche Dienst asked “what will the people of relini have to 
say to this unique crime? If they still have some feeling.for honour, 
decency, and chivalry perhaps the long-restrained storm of disgust in 
regard to their Prime Minister will break forth, and then we should be 
surprised if they did not make short shrift and hang him in Trafalgar 
Square, opposite the Nelson Column.” 

An official comment in Berlin on the British action described it as 
“the last link in a long chain of unfathomable meannesses’”’, and 
dedlared that “all crimes in history pale before this new act of piracy”. 
Semi-official comment referred to the action as “hitting a man when he 
is down”. 

The Berlin Börsen Zettung remarked that Churchill, ignoring the 
German undertaking about the fleet and summoning every element 
of brutality at his disposal, had ordered an attack on the French ships. 
“Withgunique but pitiable notoriety, this hero of unparalleled ignominy, 
Churchill, achieves the distinction of being the greatest criminal in the 
world’s history.” It asked, had the British people not courage enough to 
free themselves from this crime, and from the one responsible for 
it? If not, „the English people would themselves be treated as 
criminals. 

Several papers published articles stating that the Ruffianian decision 
to renounce the British and French guarantees showed that Rumania 
had come to her senses at the very last minute. The Dienst aus Deutsch- 
land said “again and again it was emphasized in Berlin that only a 
policy based on the laws of space—that is, Lebensraum, geography, aud 
natural economic facts—would in the long run be-aBle to assure 
and well-being in the Balkan countries and the harmonious collabo 
tion of Rumania with her neighbouting great Powers”. 

It was learnt that 4 foreign press correspondents had just been 
expelled from the country for reporting that Russo-German relations 
had worsened. 

The Völkischer Beobachter, referring to attacks on Germany in South 
American papers, said “In spite of the attempts of President Roosevelt 

organize something like an American blockade of Germany, clear- 

g circles in South and Central America cannot evade the realiza- 
tion that after this war has ended victoriously for Germany the Letin- 
American Republics will be absolutely dependent for the sale of their 
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commercial products upon a new Europe economically reorganized by 
Germany and not a Europe dependent on them.” 

July 5.—The News Agency announced that the French Government 
had broken off relations with Great Britain. (This statement was 
published some hours before any statement was made in France.) 

The Armistice Commission.was understood to have informed the 
French members of the Commission that, in view of the events at Oran, 
the Gommission was prepared for the time being to waive the clause of 
the agreement providing for the demobilization of the French Fleet. 

Publication of German Note of July 1 and American reply regarding 
interference in countries in the Western Hemisphere. (See U.S.A.) 

A broadcast in English declared that not only Germany, but the 
whole world was disgusted. with the crime of Oran. Mr. Churchill's 
“cynical Statement” contained not a single convincing argument to 
justify the stabbing in the back of a loyal ally. The German press, it 
added, was clear that he must shoulder the entire responsibility for the 
crime, for “the British people, muzzled by the emergency powers of the 
Government, had no opportunity of expressing their views”. 

Later broadcasts in German declared that the English papers had 
ranged themselves cynically at Churchill’s side, “thereby taking his 
blood-guilt on their shoulders’. They and the English people would 
have to bear the consequences, and could not complain if, in the coming 
settlement, they were treated as criminals. í 

July 6.—Conclusion of economic agreement with Greece. (See Greece.) 

Hitler made a triumphant return to Berlin and drove from the 
Anhalt station to the Wilhelmstrasse, afterwards appearing on a 
balcony with Ribbentrop and the C.-in-C.s of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

July 7—Count Ciano arrived in Berlin and*was received by Hitler. 
He left later for the Western occupied territories. The correspondent 
of the Stefani Agency stated that “the representatives of the Axis 
Powers reached complete agreement, both as regards the cqntinuation 
and development of the war and in relation to the construction of a 
new Europe”. bs 

eJuly 8.—It*was announced that the Armistice Commission at Wies- 
baden had decided that all prisoners in French prisons serving sentences 
_ or detained for activity in Germany’s interests must be released at once. 


@ 

GREAT BRITAIN 

June 25.—Mr. Churchill’s statgment in Parliament regarding the 
capitulation of France. (See Special Summary.) A 

The Ministry of Infornfation stated that since Italy entered the war 
the British forces had destroyed over 50 of her aircraft. A statement 
on the Italian Armistice terms issued in London stated that it had not- 
yet been possible to scrutinize them closely, but “it may be said at once 
that they follow closely on the German terms and that, if effect is given 
to them, both the southern part of France and the French Colonial 
Empire will be placed under the effective control of the Italian Govern- 
meat, itself the tool of the German Government’ ; 

“The terms themselves and the question of their relative mildness or 
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severity are clearly a matter of minor importance. If now the French 
Colonial Empire should cease to exist, it will be parcelled out between 
Germany and Italy at the bidding of the former, and France herself 
permanently reduced to the condition of a vassal State.” 

The Minister of Pensions announced in Parliament that under the 
new Royal Warrant war pensions would be raised to meet the higher 
cost of living. He also announced various other concessions, including 
allowances to children. ° 

June 26.—Mr. Churchill received General Sikorski. ; 

The House of Commons passed through all stages the India 
and Burma (Emergency Provisions) Bill. (See also Indta.) 

Lord Halifax received the French Ambassador, M. Corbin, who 
announced that his resignation, offered some days earlier, had been 
accepted by the Bordeaux Government. M. Roger Camb8n was to 


take charge of the Embassy. 
It was announced in London that the economic blockade had been 
applied to the occupied zone of France. E 


The Vice-President of the National Council of the Polish Republic, 
who had arrived in London, issued a statement affirming Poland’s 
will and determination to fight alongside the British Empire. 

General de Gaulle broadcast from London a reply to Marshal Pétain’s 
address of June 25. He declared that the French military inferiority 
alleged was due to the lack of an adequate mechanized force, pointing 
out that the Marshal himself was Generalissimo up to 1932 and Minister 


` of War in 1935, and asked whether he had demanded the necessary 


reforms in the system. Marshal Pétain had been led to believe that he 
would obtain an honourable armistice. The terms were, in fact, dis- 
honourable, amounting to the enslavement of France and providing 
for the handing over infact of the Navy, aircraft, tanks, and armies so 
that tle enemy might use them intact against France’s Allies. The 
Marshal had held that prolongation of resistance was absurd, that the 
effort of the British Empire was negligible, and he had renounced in 
advance American resources. Throwing in the hand in this way was the 
result of a profound discouragement, of a “morbid scepticism, which 
may have counted for much in the dissolution of the final and supreme 
resistance of our metropolitan Forces”. Finally, he expressed beliefin 
the resurrection of France. “The day will come,” he said, “when our 
arms, forged again, far away but well-tempered, will join with those that 
our Allies are forging, and perhaps others as well, and will return in 


triumph to our people’s soil.” ee 
June 27.—Ex-King Zog of Albania arrived in London, with the 
Queen and his three sisters. 


I 
A meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Union of 
Conservative and Unionist Associations passed a resolution unanimously 
pledging its whole-hearted support to the Prime Minister and his 
Government in their determination to prosecute the war to a victorious 
conclusion. It also reaffirmed its complete confidence in Mr. Chamber- 
lain as leader of the Party. ; 

e General de Gaulle, broadcasting from London, said that in face of “the 
coHapse of a Government which has fallen under the servitude of the 
enemy, in face of the impossibility of making our democratic institué¢ions 
work, I, Generał de Gaulle ... know that I can talk in the name of 
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France... . Every Frenchman who still has arms has an absolute duty 
to continue resistance. To lay down arms, to evacuate a military 
position, to agree to submitting to enemy control any portion of French 
soil, any acre of French possessions would bea crime against our country. 

“At the present moment I am speaking above all for French North 
Africa, which is intact. The Italian armistice is nothing but a clumsy 
trick... . It would be intolerable if the panic of Bordeaux were to cross 
the sea. Soldiers of France, wherever you may be, stand firm.” 

Tite Minister of Supply, in a review of the work of his department 
given in Parliament, said that comparing output in April and June 
there was an increase in cruiser and infantry tanks of 115 per cent; 
in guns an increase ranging from 50 to 228 per cent; in small arms an 
acceleration ranging from 49 to 186 per cent; and in ammunition be- 
tween 48,and 186 per cent. This progress was not to be regarded com- 
placently, but there would be a nearer approach to a satisfactory stand- ' 
ard as the days went past. 

He pointed out that the programme could not be static, and there 
must be revision and adaptation; there must, especially, be a long-term 
as well as a short-term policy, and account must be taken of the 
offensive as well as the defensive in strategy. As to the advice he 
regeived, hë appreciated the value of experience, but preferred a man 
who thought in terms of the next war to those who thought of the last. 

As to raw materials, the position was broadly satisfactory. There 
were very large orders from America, and efforts were also being made 
to increase the vitally important supply of machine-tools. Imports 
from the Empire and the U.S.A. were growing, and “big things” were 
being done in India. 

He announced that he was appointing a Director of Special Enquiries, 
who would make visits of investigation into complaints about rate of 
production. ° 

An -authoritative statement in London regarding M. Prbéuvost’s 
statement of June 24 declared that it was inaccurate throughout. The 
Government had never promised to dispatch 26 divisions to France in 
the first months of hostilities. On the contrary, it had been ‘made clear 
in staff conversations that British military effort would be on a limited 
sgale. In the*event 400,000 men were sent to France, a contribution 
which came up to the utidertaking assumed. British air contribution 
was greatly in excess of that arranged for with the French General 
Staff. Though calling'up was delayed, there were hundreds of thousands 
of volunteers over 28 serving in the forces. 

The account 8?Mr. Churchill’s visit to France was equally misleading. 
A statement had been made by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons on June 18 of the circlmstances in which he had informed 
the French Government that he could not release them from theire 
obligation not to conclude a separate peace, and the French Govern- 
ment had not questioned the accuracy of this The statement continued: 

“M. Prouvost admits that on June 12 the French Government formed 
the opinion that France, with or without an armistice, would not escape 
total occupation. In other words, capitulation would not moderate or 
influence the action of Germany. It was precisely on these grounds tlfat 
mapy Frenchmen desired, and still desire, to carry on the struggle 

ith the inexhaustible resources of the French and British Empires 
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behind them. The resolve of the British Empire to fight on constitutes 
France’s sole hope for the future, and it is difficult to see on what 
grounds any patriotic Frenchman can criticize it.” 

June 28.—The Government recognized General de Gaulle as “leader 
of all free Frenchmen, wherever they may be, who rally to him in 
support of the Allied cause”, 

General de Gaulle, in a broadcast to Frenchmen, said the British 
Government’s undertaking was of deep significance, and he had decided 
to take under his authority all Frenchmen already in British territory 
or who might come to it. A land, sea, and air force would be formed at 
once, composed of volunteers. 

The Home Office announced that the Channel Isles had been de- 
militarized and many of the inhabitants transferred to England. 

Publication of interview with Mr. Chamberlain in the American 
press. (See U.S.A.) 

The Minister of Home Security declared the strip of country 20 miles 
deep along the coast from the Wash to Berwick-on-Tweed to be a 
defence area. 

Sir William Beveridge was appointed Commissioner to survey all 
resources of man-power and report on their best utilization. 

It was stated in London that during the previous fortnight £70,000 
had been raised by the American Ambulance, Great Britain (incor- 
porated under British law on June 14), and that 130 units had already 
been acquired. 

June 30.—The Ministry of Information announced that careful 
investigation showed that no British aircraft were concerned in the 
crash of Marshal Balbo’s machine, and ‘‘there is no truth in the state- 
ment that he fell in battle”. 

Mr. Chamberlain broadcast a talk which was relayed overseas and 
throughput North America. After emphasizing that all the members 
of the War Cabinet were working together in complete harmony he 
said, “we are a solid and united nation which would rather go down to 
ruin than admit the domination of the Nazis. But we intend ... to 
attack our enemies and meet their attacks upon us with the resolution 
and fighting spirit which become a great people”. 

He did not underrate the military might of Germany, and “we all 
know”, he said, “that the enemy is now free to fall upon us... we 
know that the Nazis are even now completing their preparations for an 
attempt to invade this country”. But the sea was a more formidable 
anti-tank obstacle than any they had yet encountered, and the British 
Navy was still growing, while the Air Force was stronger in numbers 
than it had been since the beginning pf the war. Lastly, the land forces 
were larger than they had ever been pelea the vue of Britain’s history. 

"He concluded: 

“Tf the enemy does try to invade this sao we will fight him in the 
air and on the sea: we will fight him on the beaches with every weapon 
we have. He may manage here and there to make a break through; if he 
does we will fight him on every road, in every village, and in every house, | 
until he or we are utterly destroyed. If he is driven to evacuate, as we 
had to evacuate from France, there will be no friendly fleet waiting for 
him, there will be nothing waiting for him off the beaches of Englgnd 
but death and disaster.” 
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In addition to these material reasons for success, it should be remem- 
bered that the British people would be fighting for their hearths and 
homes, and also for the cause of humanity, for right against wrong. 

J#ly 1.—It was announced in London that a Colonial fleet of 40 
heavy bombers and 160 fighters was ready to take the air, and had 
been made available by the generosity and loyalty of people in the 
Colonies, who had subscribed over £1,600,000 in a few weeks. The fund 
continued to grow. 

The Dominions and Colonial Offices announced that agreements had 
been reached with the United States Government for its purchase 
through normal trade channels of reserve stocks of rubber and tin. 

It was announced that Lord Catto had been appointed Financial 
Adviser to the Treasury. 

The Ministry of Information stated that enemy landings had been 
made in Jersey and Guernsey, which, as already announced, had been 
demilitarized. 

The Foreign Office issued a statement regarding General Mittel- 
hauser’s announcement that hostilities in Syria had ceased, and said 
the Government “assume that this does not mean that if Germany or 
Italy sought to occupy Syria or the Lebanon and were to try to do so 
in the face of British command of the sea no attempt would be made by 
the French forces to oppose them”. To set at rest any possible doubts, 
however, the Government “declare that they could not allow Syria or 
the Lebanon to be occupied by any hostile Power or to be used as a 
base for attacks upon those countries in the Middle East which they are 
pledged to defend, or to become the scene of such disorder as to con- 
stitute a danger to those countries. They therefore hold themselves 
free to take whatever measures they may in such circumstances con- 

“sider necessary in their own interests. Any action they may hereafter 
be obliged to take ... will be entirely without ptejudice to the future 
status of the territories now under French Mandate”. 


The Ministry also announced: “It is officially stated that the reports | 


that German troops have landed on the British coast and by parachute 
in the West Midlands are untrue.” 

General de Gaulle announced that he had appointed Vice-Admiral 
Muselier to be Commander of the Free-French Naval Forces. He was 
also to take over the command of the Free-French Air Force. 

General Sikorski, in an Order of the Day to the Polish Forces, said 
they were about to begin a new stage of their hard service. The Army 
had fulfilled its dyty gallantly while in France, as well as in Norway, 
and now, “the le continues. Our place to-day is at the side of 
those Allies who carry on the fight. {hanks to our own energy and to 
the magnificent assistance of the Bitish’Navy a great part of our 
air and land forces have heen saved ... we shall continue to fight 
obstinately and with an iron will until victory is won”. i 

He said he counted upon their devotion, their sacrifices, and their 
valour, and demanded exemplary discipline, adding: “Remember that 
on your behaviour depends what all the nations of the British Empire 
shall think of the Poles. . . . I declare before the Polish nation and I say, 
to all the soldiers interned in the many camps of the enemy that as we 
have fulfilled our duty during the last crisis so we shall continue to 
fulfil it till the complete deliverance of our mother coyntry.” 
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Policy of the Burma Government and statement by the Secretary 
of State re future constitutional development. (See Burma.) 

July 2.—General de Gaulle appointed M. Labarthe Director-General 
of all French services connected with armaments and scientific research 
in England. 

The House of Commons considered the Government scheme for the 
sending of children between 5 and 16 to the Dominions, and Mr. 
Geoffrey Shakespeare said it had been decided that, for England and 
Wales, 75 per cent of the children to go should be those fronf grant- 
aided schools and 25 per cent from other schools, while the quota from 
the local education authority schools in Scotland should be 49 out of 
50. Applications had been received for 40,000 children attending grant- 
aided schools in England and Wales and about 12,000 attending other 
schools. 

July 3.—The Contraband Control announced that in fund 53,048 
tons of cargo suspected of being for the enemy had been seized, mainly 
in the Mediterranean sector. It included 42,000 tons of pgtroleum and 
allied products; 9,000 tons of scrap iron and steel; 700 tons of oilseeds; 
and 650 tons of turpentine. ° 

The Under-Secretary for War, replying in the House of Lords to 
criticisms of what were alleged to be the Government’s plans for 
meeting an invasion of the country, emphasized that the general 
desire of all the armed forces was to get close to the enemy, and “while 
the offensive spirit is naturally encouraged, because that is the tradition 
of the fighting Services, it is intended to meet the attackers from what- 
ever quarter in accordance with the soundest principles of war”. 

If the enemy got a foothold anywhere he would be struck with the 
full weight of the British forces. It was hoped the Navy and Air Force 
would inflict great destruction on the invading armada, and in addition® 
it was essential that every possible landing place should be governed 
by fire, not only artillery, but rifle and machine-gun. It was of the 
greatest importance that the L.D.V. should be recruited to the full. 

The Army was anxious to get at the enemy; all the Forces were “on 
their toes”. They believed that no German would pass any defence 
work or bfotk except over the dead bodies of the garrison. It was the 
one ambition of all ranks to prevent the soil of Greàt Britain Qeing 
fouled by any enemy footprint and, if by sheer weight of numbers they 
managed to disembark on the beaches, to counter-attack immediately 
with the knowledge that a crushing stream of regular troops was 
speeding to the assault. ‘ 

The Dominions Secretary, replying to questions? said he could give 
an assurance in unqualified terms that the Government had no intention 
of abandoning any fortified positién in any part of the Dominions. 

It was announced that Dutch soldiers aad airmen had been drafted 
into the British defence system. 

Mr. Churchill received the Soviet Ambassador. : 

July 4.—It was announced that the French warships at Portsmouth, 
Southampton, and Plymouth had been taken over by the British naval 

eparties without iricident except on board the Surcouf, where a misunder- 
standing led to the death of a British Commander and a French 
lieutenant. It was also announced that the first warships had arrived 
at Plymouth og June 19. 
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Mr. Churchill’s speech in Parliament regarding the French Fleet. 
(See Spectal Summary.) 

The First Lord of the Admiralty broadcast a statement about the 
action against the French Fleet in which he said that in taking over the 
ships in British ports only one life was lost on either side, and that they 
must regard this as an indication of the chances that the fleet would 
have had of resisting seizure by the enemy if it had been allowed to be 
immohilized in a French port under the supervision of the Germans and 
Italians. 

In a tribute to Vice-Admiral Somerville and his officers he said “They 
carried out their mission to the full, sparing no effort to persuade the 
French force to accept the offers made in terms of friendship, yet not 
shrinking when it became inevitable to take the action so necessary for 
their country and the cause of liberty.” He emphasized that the spirit 
which burned in Admiral Somerville and his men burned also in the 
whole of the Fleet, and they would not turn aside or cease from any 
action, no matter how grim or perilous, which might be required to 
prevent an attack on Britain or to punish those who dared to attempt 
it. . : 

July 5.—The Ministry of Home Security declared as a Defence area 
the coastline and 20 miles inland from Bexhill to Portland. 

The Home Secretary, replying to a Parliamentary question, stated 
that there were 81,600 refugees from 7 European countries in the 
United Kingdom. Of these, 51,000 were German, 4,750 Austrian, and 
7,000 Czech who settled in the country before the war. Since the inva- 
sion of the Low Countries, 2,500 Poles, 1,600 Dutch, 13,900 Belgians, 
and 450 Czechs had been admitted. 
e The Home Office announced that facilities for travelling oversea 

could only be made available for persons having special reasons for 
leaving the country, persons in Government service, children, Dominion 
nationals not ordinarily resident in the U.K., and other people in specified 
categories. 

The Secretary of the International Association of Officers of the 
Mercantile Marine, broadcasting from London in French, appealed to 
men of the French Mercantile Marine to bring their ships to English 
ports, saying they could be quite sure that they would receive there 
every assistance possible. He added, “Speaking now from Great Britain 
after witnessing the most terrible sufferings in Belgium and France I 
can assure you that there is not the slightest doubt about the ultimate 
victory of the cawse of civilization”. 

July 6.—The 1909 class registered for national service, numbering 
310,688. ° 

The Home Office issued an order Le all former Austrians, Germans, 
and Italians, (except pers@ns in the service of the Crown}, who had 
become British subjects since Dec. 31, 1932 to report to a police station 
within 2 days with their naturalization certificate, identity card, and, if 
possible a photograph. 

It was authoritatively denied in London that Martinique had been 
blockaded. (Reports to that effect had come from French sources im 
Washington). 

The Ministry of Information, referring to the statement of July 5 by 
M. Baudouin, pointed out that from the moment the.French Govern- 
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ment capitulated it became the servant of Germany, and it had become 
difficult to discover whether any statement issued by any Minister was 
genuine or not. Even assuming that this dishonourable statement 
emanated from M. Baudouin it must be remembered that it could only 
have been made public by consent of the Bordeaux Government's 
German and Italian masters. 

July 7.—Lord Craigavon arrived in London and, after seeing Mr. 
Churchill and other Ministers, stated that he was wholly satisfied with 
his conversations. : 

The Minister of Aircraft Production announced that in June produc- 
tion was a record, and over double the figure of June, 1939, and the 
same applied to the output of engines. The value of aircraft orders 
placed in the U.S.A. was over $1,000 million. 

The Air Ministry News Service announced that large mimefields had 
been laid in the Baltic by aircraft of the Bomber Command, and in 2 
of them the enemy were known to have lost 12 ships, many others being 
damaged. It had also been “‘reliably reported” that a warship had been 
seriously damaged. 

July 8.—The Admiralty issued a statement about the account of the 
Oran action reported to have been issued by the French Government. 
It declared that there was no truth whatever in allegations, clearly 
dictated to the Government by the German Propaganda Ministry, that 
French sailors had been machine-gunned both on the deck of the 
Dunkerque and when they were trying to abandon ship. 

In the first action against French ships at Oran the Fleet Air Arm 
delivered dive-bombing attacks. Machine guns were not used then or 
during the second action against the Duxkerque. There should have 
been no men on board her on the latter occasion, since Admiral Gensoul | 
had signalled that he was ordering the crews to evacuate their ships. 

The French Chargé d’Affaires informed the Foreign Office that the 
Embassy was to be withdrawn. i 

Reply of the Government to the Japanese Note about supplies 
reaching China via Burma, etc. (See Japan.) 

It was appounced by the Home Office that French citizens were sub- 
ject to the same restrictions as those applying to all aligns of non-enemy 
nationality, but special consideration would be given to those who 
satisfied the authorities that they were willing actively to support the 
British cause. 

The Minister of Food announced that notice had been given to all 
hotels and restaurants to stop all luxury feeding apg to simplify each 
meal. After July 15 no one would be served with more than one course 
of either meat, game, poultry, orgish. Tea would be rationed at once, 
2 oz. a week being allowed to each person, and margarine and cooking 
fats would be rationed on July 22. ° 

It was understood that the Ceti had protested in Stockholm 
against the Swedish decision to allow German material and soldiers to 
cross the country to Norway. Theyreminded the Swedish Government of 
their refusal to allow British forces to do this during the Finnish war. 
e General de Gaulle broadcast to France on the action at Oran, and 
said there was no reason to gloss over their feelings of grief and anger. 
“Therefore,” he declared, “speaking to the British people I askethem 
to spare us and spare themselves from any interpretation of this tragedy 
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as a direct naval success. Ít would be unfair. The French ships were in 
fact incapable of fighting. They were at their moorings unable to 
manceuvre or scatter, with officers and crews who had been corroded for 
a fortnight by the worst moral sufferings ... Their destruction is not 
the result of a battle. This is what a French soldier tells the British 
Allies all the more clearly because he respects them in naval matters.” 

He then addressed the French people and said they must consider 
things only from one point of view—that of victory and liberation. 
There’could not be the slightest doubt that the enemy would have 
used the French warships either against Britain or against the French 
Empire, “and I say without hesitation that it was better they should 
have been destroyed”. The Government of Bordeaux were playing 
their part—the part of slaves. The enemy were playing their part—the 
part of conquerors. The British people realized that there could be no 
victory for them if the soul of France went over to the enemy, and 
French people could not but understand that the defeat of Britain would 
seal for ever their enslavement. As for the Frenchmen still free to act 
according to honour, they had taken their decision; “once and for all 
they have decided to fight”. 


GREECE 


july 6—An economic agreement was concluded with Germany, 
fixing the exchange rate at 46 drachmae to the mark, and increasing 
import and export quotas as from Sept. 1. Import Customs dues were 
to be reduced. The agreement was to apply to all territory occupied 
by Germany. 


HONG-KONG 

June 26.—The military authorities demolished the railway ang road 
bridges-over the Shamchun river at the border. It was officially 
denied that munitions had been entering China through Hong-kong. 

Jtly 1.—The evacuation of British women and children began, most 
of them going to Manila. The Government prohibited the export of 
soya beans, in order to conserve food. a 

July 3.—Sonfte 2,000 Chinese refugees returned to the mainland and 
the frontier was closed. The evacuation of women and children was 
extended to include Portuguese and some British-Chinese. 

July 4.—Communication with the mainland across Mirs Bay was 
restored. 

July 6.—It was*announced that only American and Japanese ships 
would be allowed clearance for Indq-China. 


HUNGARY ° 

June B.—Pester Lloyd, referring to Bessarabia, said that a dissolution 
of the Rumanian State was taking place, and new principles were at 
work in the reorganization of Europe. “It may be that we cannot halt 
the trend of events.” 

A broadcast statement announced that “the Government have 
decided, in view of the still unsettled position in Rumania, to intensify 
the gnard along the whole Rumanian frontier and to move the frontier 
troops to a more advanced position”. ‘ 
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June 30.—All Army and police leave was cancelled. z“ 
july 1.—The Government protested to Rumania against frontier 
incidents in which casualties were reported to have been sustained. 


INDIA 

June 26.—Passing of the India and Burma (Emergency Provisions) 
Bill. (See Great Britain.) The Bill provided that the Governor-General 
and the Governor of Burma should be given powers to take certain 
action which the existing law required to be taken by authorities in 
Great Britain; e.g., relating to certain appointments, the amendment 
of rules made by the Secretary of State and of Orders in Council, and 
the enactment by ordinance of provisions concerning service with the 
Forces which could not otherwise be enacted in India and Burma. 

These powers might be exercised by the Governor-General or 
Governor without the direction of the Secretary of State “if, and only 
if, it appears to him that it is essential that the powem should be 
exercised and that a previous reference to the Secretary of State is 
likely to cause undue delay in the exercise thereof’. 

June 27.—The Viceroy received the President of the Moslem League, 
who sought a clarification of the issues affecting the collaboration of 
the League with the Government. 

The Government reorganized its Supply Department to form a War 
Supply Board, unifying the existing civil and military supply organiza- 
tions. š a 
June W.—The Government issued an ordinance announcing the 
introduction of a limited measure of compulsory service for Indian 
British subjects, in order to increase the flow of trained personnel for Z 
munitions factories and other essential war supplies. 

TheeGovernor of Bombay inaugurated a Bombay War Gifts Fund to 
form a Bombay squadron of the Indian Air Force and also ‘to send 
money to Great Britain. It opened with subscriptions amounting to 
157,000 raipees. 

June 29.—The Viceroy received Mr. Gandhi. ; 

July 1.—It was announced that under a scheme to cost seven crores 
(£54 million) all ordnance factories were to be eond and developed 
to enable them to turn out the most modern weapons and munitions. 

July 2—Subhas Bose, the former Congress President and founder of 
the forward bloc, was arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

July 3.—Mr. Gandhi, in an appeal “to every Brigon, wherever he 
may be’’, urged non-violence instead of war for the adjustment of 
international differences. He saigi, “I do not want Britain to be 
defeated, nor do I want her to be victorious in the trial of brute 
strength”. British muscular bravery was an established fact; to win 
the war Britain must adopt, with greater thoroughness, the same work of 
destruction as the Germans, which would be an undignified competition. 
He then explained, “Let Hitler and Mussolini take possession of your 
beautiful island, your homes, and allow yourselves to be slaughtered, 
but refuse to owe allegiance to them”. ‘ 

Juy 5.—The Viceroy received Mr. Savarkar, President of the All- _ 
India Hindu Mahasabha. _ è 

July 7.—After a five day session in Delhi the Congress Working Com- 
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mittee adopted a resolution demanding an unequivocal declaration 
from Great Britain according India complete independence. As a first 
. step she should constitute a provisional National Government at the 
Centre, so as to command the confidence of the elected members of the 
Central Assembly and secure the co-operation of responsible Govern- 
ments in the provinces. 

During the session an article by Mr. Gandhi appeared in Harijan 
arguing against accepting the Viceroy’s offer for enlarging his Council 
and irging Congress to stick to its colours and refuse all co-operation 
in the war effort except on its own terms. 


INDO-CHINA 

June 25.—The Governor-General stopped all traffic to China pending 
the arrival of Japanese inspectors. Units of the Japanese Fleet arrived 
off the coast. 

July 4.—A Japanese mission to control traffic through the country 
intended fer Chungking arrived in Hanoi and was welcomed by French 
officials. The Japanese warships left. i 

July 7.—Thħe Government agreed (according to reports reaching 
Hong-kong) to prohibit for a month the transit of goods from Chung- 
king for export abroad. 


IRAN 
June 27.—Ali Mansur, the Minister of Mines, was appointed Prime 
Minister, to succeed Dr. Martin Daftari. 


IRAQ 

July 4.—General Nuri es Said and the Minister of Justice arrived 
back in Baghdad, and a communiqué on their discussions with the 
President and the Prime Minister of Turkey stated that “it was a 
matter of great satisfaction to both parties that, after reviewing the 
general situation, they were able to‘confirm their identity of, views and 
to find once again that a sincere friendship had been firmly established 
... The visit of the Iraqi delegation to Turkey has been bf the greatest 
. benefit to two" friendly neig hbouring States... .” 

July 5.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement on his visits to Angora 
and Damascus, said Turkey, like Iraq, thought Syria should be for the 
Syrians and have complete independence. The signatories to the 
Saadabad Pact,had been kept informed of the Angora discussions, and 
he himself had ®ld the French High Commissioner in Syria of them. 
He also met the Syrian leaders, apd gave them the same information. 


ITALY ° A s 

June 25.—Publication of the terms of the armistice with France. 
(See Special Note, page 852.) 

A Rome communiqué stated that “After the signing of the Armistice 
Convention hostilities ceased between Italy and France on all sectors 
of the war front, both in the mainland of Italy and oversea. The war 
continues against Great Britain, and will continue until our victory”. 

Gtatement in London regarding the Armistice terms. (See Great 
Britain.) ` . 
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June 27.—It was stated authoritatively in Rome that the Soviet 
Government had not informed Italy of their Note to Rumania. The 
Rome radio stated that rumours that the Russian demands included 
the cession of Constanza and the Danube ports were untrue. 

June 28.—Marshal Balbo, the Governor-General of Libya, was killed 
when his aeroplane, according to the official report, was attacked and 
destroyed by British aircraft over Tobruk. All 10 occupants perished, 
including the Consul-General at Tripoli and the Marshal’s brother-in- 
law and nephew. 

July 1.—The Rome wireless stated that Marshal Balbo, on the day 
he was killed, had taken several journalists to see an action from the air. 
While his aeroplane was approaching Tobruk he noticed that the 
Italian anti-aircraft batteries had entered into action against groups of 
British bombers. Marshal Balbo’s machine immediately hurled itself 
against the British formation, but was riddled by a shower of enemy 
machine-gun bullets and crashed to the ground. 

Reports from the frontier stated that 2 German divisions were at 
Fiume ready for an assault on Slovenia in the event of further Russian 
action in the Balkans making it advisable for Italy and Germany to 
advance on Yugoslavia. 

July 4.—The Rome radio, referring to the action at Oran, said “the 
Italian Navy did not intervene because it had not time to reach the 
spot”. The announcer threatened naval reprisals and invited the British 
Fleet to repeat the action against an Italian naval base. 

July 5.—The Corriere della Sera, writing of the “dastardly, murderous 
attack on French warships at Oran”, said Mr. Churchill’s speech was 
the most cynical and hypocritical ever delivered before Parliament; 
he did not even attempt to justify the “act of cowardly piracy”. Other 
papers described the action as the “greatest crime in all history”, and 
Mr. Chyrchill as “a gangster deluged with applause”. The action was 
“a death-dance round the corpses of French sailors and burnt-out hulls 
of ships of the French Fleet”. 

July 6. Count Ciano left for Berlin, on the invitation of the German 
Government. i 

July 7—Cofnt Ciano in Berlin, (See Germany.) 
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JAPAN 


June 25.—The naval authorities announced that part of the Fleet 
in the South China Sea had been sent to the coast of {ndo-China, “to 
keep watch over the transportation of goods going through Indo-~ 
China”. 

June 26.—The Minister of War stated that Japan should take ad- 
“vantage of the European situation to take drastic measures against 
any Power trying to obstruct the execution of “Japan’s national 
policy”. 

The Domei Agency reported that Japanese troops had reached the 
Indo-Chinese border to prevent the transit of war supplies into China. 

{ne 28.—It was learnt that the Government were demanding from 
the Dutch Indies larger supplies of essential products and increased 
opportunities for economic penetration by facilities for Japanese bysi- 
ness and the admission of Japanese nationals. An official statement was 
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issued declaring that the Dutch authorities had given a reply which was’ 
satisfactory in some respects, but had not yet agreed to admit Japanese 
subjects and enterprises on the scale desired. 

The Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs received the Dutch Minister, and 
emphasized the need of prompt compliance, stating that Japan wished 
the Dutch authorities “absolutely to assure the export of the desired 
quantities of required goods and to dispose promptly of questions 
regarding Japanese enterprises and the entry of Japanese”. 

June 29.—Mr. Arita broadcast a statement declaring that the destiny 
of the Far East and the South Seas, any development in them, and any 
disposal of them was a matter of grave concern to Japan. He reaffirmed 
the policy of non-involvement in the war, and declared that Japan was 
determined to put an end to all aid for Chiang Kai-shek. He went on: 

“Japan’s ideal since the foundation of the Empire has been that all 
nations should be enabled to find their proper places in the world. Our 
foreign policy has been based on this ideal, for which we have not 
hesitated even to stake our national existence by fighting. 

“What the whole of mankind longs for is the firm establishment of 
world peace, but it goes without saying that peace can never endure 
unless it is a peace in which all nations enjoy their proper places. It is 
most natural that peoples most closely related geographically, racially, 
culturally,and economically should first form a single sphere of their 
own and establish peace and order withinit. It is in this spirit that Japan 
is now engaged on the task of establishing a new order in East Asia.” 

Juy 3.—A naval spokesman in Tokyo said that the British reply 
to the protest against the transit of war material by the Burma route 
was awaited “with grave concern and with firm determination. It is 
the impression of Japan that Britain is deliberately delaying the reply. 
Such an impression aggravates Japanese sentiments towards Britain’. 

Of the evacuation of Hong-kong he said: ‘‘Britain is resortitlg to a 
trick to attract the attention of the United States to serve her own 
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purpose. 

The Kokumin declared that a secret Anglo-American naval dbreement 
existed, providing for the joint use of Pacific bases ands entrusting 
Hong-kong to American protection. 

A joint statement was tssued by the War Office and the Foreign 
Office declaring that no disagreement of views ever existed about 
Mr. Arita’s speech of June 29. (The press, which had been predicting 
a statement in stronger and more concrete terms, had asserted that the 
Foreign Office artlethe War Office had different policies.) 

July 8.—The Foreign Minister received the British reply to the 
request for the stoppage of transport of supplies to China through 
Burma and Hong-kong. The Foreign Office spokesman handed out a 
communiqué stating that the reply pointed out that the Hong-kong 
Government had long ago forbidden the export of war material. As for 
Burma, since Burmese and Indian products were found among such 
goods going to China it was naturally difficult to prohibit such legal 
trade. Moreover, the rainy season began at the end of June, so that the 
quantity of goods transported until September would not be one-tentlt 
of the normal. He added that Mr. Arita had expressed “deep dis- 
satisfaction” with the reply, and urged the British Government to 
reconsider the matter. . 
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‘KENYA ag: j 
June 29.—An Ordeni was TA applying to Kenya the 
provisions of the British Act placing all persons and property at the 
disposal of his Majesty. 
July 5.—It was announced that a first instalment of £10,000 from 
the Kenya Central War Fund had reached London. 


LIBYA : 


July 1.—General Graziani arrived in the country as Governor-General 
and C.-in-C. of the Italian forces in North Africa. 


LITHUANIA 


June 27.—The dismissal was announced of 7 Generals and% Colonels, 
followers of President Smetona. 

June 30.—The Foreign Minister left for Moscow. 

July 7.—Reports from Finland stated that the Government had 
authorized the confiscation of Church real estate property, and ordered 
the conversion of monasteries and convents into hospitals and Socialist 
institutions. 


MADAGASCAR 


June 24.—It was learnt that a telegram had been sent to President 
Lebrun, Marshal Pétain, and the Colonial Minister by a group represent- 
ing all sections of the population affirming “unfailing attachment to the 
cause of the Allies”, and declaring, “their unanimous and unshakable 
will is to continue the struggle at the side of the British Empire and to 
resist the enemy whatever the circumstances may be”. 


THE MALAY STATES g 

June 24.—It was announced that British-European males were 
thenceforth not to leave Malaya except in special circumstances. 

June 26..The Federal Council of the Federated Malay States passed 
the Compulsory Service Bill and a Bill providing for gnore intensive 
training of volunteers. 

June 27.—The Sultan of Johore sent a cheque for £250,000 to ‘the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies as a contribution towards war costs. 

June 30.—It was learnt that the Raja of Perlis had expressed the 
desire of his Government to make a third war gift of 00,000 (£11,700) 
to the British Government. 

Juy 5.—The Malaya Patriotic Hund sent £35,000 to London for war 
charities, making £200,000 remitted to date by the Fund. (It was quite 
separate ‘from the War Fund. ) 


MOROCCO 
June 25.—The High Commissioner was understood to have received 
from all units of the Forces assurances of their firm determination to 
eontinue the fight under him and in conjunction with Great Britain. 
` The Commandant of the Moroccan Forces was reported to have 
received many messages from prominent inhabitants supportirfy his 
declaration to continue the struggle against Germany. 
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Africa, sent a message to 
calling for confidence and discipline, stating that they constituted the 
means of showing their patriotism and their faith in the destiny of 
France. 

June 28.—Reports from German sources stated that General Gouraud 
had arrived in the country via Tangier on a special mission from 
Bordeaux. 


NATAL 

July 3.—Jt was announced that a collection among the public for a 
fund to purchase fighter aircraft for the R.A.F. had resulted already in 
£100,000 keing sent to London. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

June 24.+-A large open air meeting was reported to have been held at 
which the Nazi leader Mussert declared that Holland ought to be 
freed of Jewish, Walloon, and Church influences. He blamed the Govern- 
ment for having joined the side of Britain, whom he described as “for 
more than 300 years the deadly foe of the Netherlands”. 

It was also reported that a “Death Skull” regiment of the S.S. had 
‘taken over the policing of the occupied area. 

June 25.—Prince Bernhard stated in a broadcast from London that 
the German forces had received orders in May to seize the Royal 
Family and the Cabinet and send them to Berlin. 

June 29.—Among decrees issued by Seyss-Inquart, the Reich 
Commissar, were one providing that non-commissioned officers and 
men of the Regular Army should be employed jn reconstruction work; 
one ordering that property belonging to persons of enemy Stateseshould 
be put ‘into safe keeping; and a third stipulating that traffic in foreign 
currency should be entrusted solely to the Bank of the Netherlands or 
its agents. Private individuals were asked to put at the dispesal of the 
Bank all gold and precious metals and foreign payment jransactions 
in the form of cheques and bills of exchange. 

July 2.—Bread was reparted to be rationed in the occupied territory, 
and the vegetable harvest was stated to be rotting owing to the im- 
possibility of transporting it. (The Germans had commandeered all 
petrol and oil.) 

July 3.—It wag learnt that a “Council of Enlightenment” had been 
formed for the instruction of the press and mobilization of all those 
concerned with the press. Its megibers were journalists who had in 
the past been in touch with the Dutch Nazi movement. 

A German communiqgW¥ in Amsterdam announced that General 
Winckelman, C.-in-C. „of the Forces, had been arrested and sent to 
Germany, because he and his subordinates had not observed the rules 
laid down for the demobilization of the Army, and disturbances had 
been the result. His office was abolished. The statement added: 
“Tt is in the supreme interest of the people to see to it that mp 
further disturbance of the demobilization shall occur.” 

The Burgomaster of The Hague was dismissed from office. 

Two papers were suspended for maintaining an unfriendly attitude 
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towards the Germans. New penalties, were announced for listening to 
foreign broadcasts. 

July 4.—Prince Bernhard inspected vessels of the Dutch Fleet in a 
British port. 

July 6—The Hilversum radio announced that special measures 
would be taken against persons assaulting German authorities, includ- 
ing the death penalty. The population had been sympathizing with 
British bombing attacks on Dutch territory and the special measures 
would be used against “all those who go on sympathizing in word or in 
deed with Britain, and all those who do not communicate to the German 
authorities the names of such sympathizers”. 

The measures were put into force by a proclamation issued by General 
Christiansen, the German C.-in-C., who reminded the people that the 
German forces had to occupy-the country “because of the Netherlands 
Government’s violation of neutrality”, and concluded by saying, “I 
wish this to be kept in mind”. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
June 28.—Japanese demands regarding trade and the admission of 
Japanese nationals. (See Japan.) 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

June 26.—The War Loan was over subscribed. 

July 3.—It was announced that the revenue for the year ended 
June 30 exceeded the estimates by $260,000, and expenditure was 
$120,000 less than expected. The Budget for 1940-41 provided for a 
deficit of $1,950,000, the revenue being estimated at about $13,400,000 
and expenditure at $15,348,000. Taxation was increased, and recon- 
struction work curtailed. 


NEW ZEALAND 

June 2J.—The Finance Minister submitted the Budget, showing 
war expenditure estimated at £374 million, of which £19% million 
represented” expenditure overseas. The estimated revenue was 
£50,900,000, of which £36,780,000 was for the ordinary Budget, and 
£14,120,000 towards war costs. New taxes would be a doubling of the 
sales tax to 10 per cent, a national security tax of Is. in the £ on all 
income, income tax increases to 12/- maximum on individual income 
and 8s. 9d. on company incomes, and increases in death duties. 

Overseas war costs were to be met by the British*Government as a 
loan, but Mr. Nash proposed a saving campaign to provide internal 
loans to meet the balance of interndl war costs and as much as possible 
of the oversea costs. ° 


NIGERIA 
July 4.—The Goreme gave the British Government £100,000 
from its emergency reserve fund, for the prosecution of the war. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


June 29.—Lord Craigavon, speaking in County Down, said heawas 
prepared to enter into the closest co-operation with Mr. de Valera 
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regarding defence “provided he takes his stand...on the side of 
Britain and the Empire, clears out the German and Italian represen- 
_ tatives from Eire, and undertakes not to raise any issue of a con- 
stitutional nature”, but would be no party to any change in the 
Constitution. “Our firm attitude in the past”, he declared, “has 
literally saved the situation. If an all-Ireland Parliament had been 
in existence at the outbreak of the war Great Britain would have been 
faced with an all-Ireland neutrality to-day, and British troops would 
have been unable to land on Irish soil except by force.” 

He considered that Mr. de Valera’s declarations had made the 
situation immeasurably more difficult, and that the speech by the 
Vice-Premier in the Dail on June 26 clearly indicated that Mr. de 
Valera was “once again blackmailing the British Government to end 
partition, ‘and this at the very moment when the enemy is at our 

ates”. 
; July 4.—The Minister of Public Security ordered the evacuation of 
school children from Belfast to begin on July 7, and prohibited the 
ringing of church bells except at the order of the Military authorities’ 
or the Constabulary. 

July 6.—The Minister of Justice, speaking in Belfast, emphasized 
that if Ulster were to join with Eire on Mr. de Valera’s terms it would 
mean that she would become neutral, instead of being actively en- 
gaged, as at present, in the fight for liberty and civilization. Those 
who were urging a united Ireland were acting disloyally because what 
they were really advocating was a further dismemberment of the 
United Kingdom. i 

Eire was standing neutral in the war and harbouring the Empire’s 
enemies. She could be made secure from invasion if she would accept 
British troops and throw open her ports to the Navy, as Ulster did. Mr. 
de Valera might have to ask for help when it was too late. The onty way 
in which the British Isles could be protected, he declared, was by the 
joint action of Great Britain, Ulster, and Eire, and such a scheme 
Northern Ireland would gladly welcome. ° 


NORWAY , 

June 26.—Reports from. Sweden stated that Quisling was giving a 
series of broadcasts on the Oslo wireless in which he attacked the King 
and the Government, and then declared that the Germans had come as 
friends and not as enemies. After 1905, he said, when N orway separated 
from Sweden, she,came under Great Britain’s sway, and the Govern- 
ment, instead of helping Norway out of the war, placed themselves 
entirely under British orders. i 

He then stated that, as a conquered country: “Norway can only lean 
on the goodwill of the German conquerors. In these days we must 
stretch out our hands to Germany. Norway stands before a great re- 
moulding process. We must create a strong National-Socialist and 
Germanic order, otherwise Norway as a free nation perishes. Norway 
must co-operate with the kindred Germanic peoples, and first of all with 
Germany.” i ° 

July 1.—Reports from German sources stated that labour camps: 
had been opened and 3,000 girls had already enlisted for work. 

Reports from Sweden stated that Terboven, after a visit to Germany, 
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had announced that the highest quarters in Berlin approved of the 
suggestion that the King should abdicate, and that the Storting was 
being summoned to approve a decision to send a proposal to that effect 
to his Majesty. 

The head of the Overseas Trade Commission informed the Oslo 
Chamber of Commerce that Americans and Germans agreed to a plan 
for traffic through the blockade and that the U.S. Legation had prom- 
ised to ask the State Department to approach Great Britain toeallow 
restricted traffic to meet the most urgent needs of Norway, particularly 
the import of maize, oil, cake, soya beans and raw cotton, and the 
export to America of cellulose and paper. 

Germany was understood to have arranged to take all Norway’s fish 
preserves. 

July 8.—Correspondence between the King and a number df members 
of the Storting was published. In late June a petition was sent to the 
King by the “Presidential Board of the Storting” stating that, as a 
result of deliberations between it, representatives of the 4 parties, and 
the National Federation of Trade Unions an arrangement had been 
made with the German authorities under which, as the King and 
Government were abroad, the Presidential Board had thought it their 
duty to appoint a Riksraad (State Council). The Storting was therefore 
summoned to approve this step. 

The Presidential Board proposed to invite it to pass resolutions 
revoking the powers of the Nygaardsvold Government and declaring 
that the Riksraad took over the administration and the constitutional 
functions of the King until new elections could be held after peace had 
been concluded. The Board therefore earnestly appealed to his Majesty 
to abdicate. 

The King, in a reply dated July 3, pointed out that his motto of 
“Everfthing for Norway” was determining his actions, and could he 
be convinced that he could serve his people best by resigning his office, 
or could he feel sure that the Presidential Board was supported by a 
majority Sf the Norwegian people he would follow the appeal. But the 
motion to beepresented to Parliament had been prepared according to 
an agreement with the German authorities, and it was, therefore no 
expression of a free resolution Further, members of the Storting Who 
had gone abroad would not be allowed to take part in the meetings, 
so that members who were living under the pressure of foreign forces 
would alone decide on the destiny of the country. He would betray his 
constitutional duties by sanctioning a resolution passed in such cir- 
cumstances. 

Under the Constitution the King could stay abroad for 6 months 
without the consent of the Storting, and there was no constitutional 
foundation for the assertion that he could“not exercise his functions, 
The Storting had the right to withdraw a vote of confidence already 
given, but this must be done by a Storting acting in complete constitu- 
tional liberty. In any case, he and the Government had no higher 
desire but to exercise their functions in Norway; it was only the presence 
èf a foreign Power that had forced the Government, together with him- 
self, to leave, and they had taken this step in conformity with the 
resolution of the Storting of April 9, and no limit of time wasethen 
intimated for their absence from Norway. 
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He also reminded the Board that the German Government had 
decided that no foreign States might maintain diplomatic representation 
in Oslo, and that Norway’s foreign policy would be directed from the 
Foreign Ministry in Berlin. It was clear that the “State Council” did 
not represent an independent country, but only a German dependency. 
Consequently his abdication would not even formally be advantageous 
to an independent administration of affairs. The whole arrangement 
proposed was unconstitutional. 


PALESTINE 

June 29.—Some 6,000 Polish troops from the Syrian forces entered 
Palestine with full equipment to join the British forces. 

June 30.—The Air Officer commanding R.A.F. announced that the 
R.A.F. was ready to recruit Palestinians or citizens of Allied countries 
aged 18 to 45, preferably as mechanics. 

July 2.—A certain number of French troops from Syria were reported 
to have entered the country. 


POLAND 

June 26.—Statement by the Vice-President of the National Council 
issued in London. (See Great Britain.) 

June 29.—Polish troops in Palestine. (See Palestine.) 

June 30.—General Brauchitsch issued a decree requiring the sur- 
render of all firearms, munitions, etc., and wireless transmitters and 
accessories to the Army post office within 24 hours, 

July 1—Generdl Sikorski’s Order of the Day to the Army, (See 
Great Britatn.) 


PORTUGAL 


June 25.—The Duke of Kent arrived in Lisbon to represent King 
George VI at the celebration of the 800th anniversary of the foundation 
of the State. He was accompanied by Lord Chatfield and Lord Bird- 
wood. ` 

June 26.—President Carmona received the diplomatic missions, the 
leaders of which presented their Letters of Credence. Het teceived the 
Dyke of Kent Separately, as the only Royal Ambassador. 

The British Ambassadér in Rome, the staff of the Embassy and 
Consulates, the South African Legation, and other British residents, 
totalling some 270 people, arrived in Lisbon from Italy. 

June 29.—The last contingent of British refugees from France, 
Belgium, and It@ly arrived in Lisbon. 

July 3.—The Duke and Duchess of Windsor arrived in Lisbon. 


RUMANIA 

June 26.—A decree was issued prohibiting Jews from joining the 
new National Union P 

Receipt of ultimatum regarding Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina 
from the Soviet Government. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Russian aircraft flew over Bessarabia in large numbers during the 
day. 

June 27.—The Crown Council considered the Russian demands 
thr8ughout the day, and a communiqué was broadcast declaring that, 
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“desirous of preserving peaceful relations with the Soviet, it approved 
a decision of the Government to ask the Soviet Government to fix the 
date and the place for a meeting of delegations of the two Governments 
to discuss the Soviet Note. The answer of the Soviet Government is 
being awaited”. 

Semi-official reports stated that the Government had decided to cede 
Bessarabia and 2 districts of Bukovina; also that general mobilization 
had been ordered, chiefly as a precaution against possible Hungarian 
moves against Transylvania. 

Reports from Swiss sources stated that the Soviet Government had 
also demanded control of the Danube estuary at Braila, Galatz, and 
Constanza, control of the oil fields, and a change in the political system 
of Rumania. 

King Carol was understood to be conferring with Germany, Italy, 
and Yugoslavia on the Russian demands. The German Minister to 
Rumania left Bucarest for Vienna. 

June 28.—Soviet aircraft landed at Cernauti, Kishinev, (Chisinau), 
Akkerman (Cetatea Alba) and Balti. The Prime Minister reconstructed 
the Cabinet, appointing M. Argetoianu, Foreign Minister; M. Cancicor, 
Minister of Foreign Trade: M. Sidorovitch, Minister of Propaganda, and 
M. Giurescu, Minister of Culture and Arts. The following were appointed 
Ministers without Portfolio: M. Vaida Voerod, M. Inculetz (a Bess- 
arabian leader), and M. Nistor (a Bukovinian leader). 

It was announced in Bucarest that general mobilization had been 
ordered for midnight. 

Official communiqué issued in Moscow giving texts of Notes, te. 
(See Special Note, page 854.) 

“June 30.—It was announced in Bucarest that clashes occurred with 
the Soviet troops in Bessarabia owing to the fact that “the Russians 
went beyond the terms vf the agreement and passed our retiring troops, 
giving Tise to local incidents”. 

Russian troops were reported to have been dropped from airat 


‘and then backed up by hundreds of tanks and armoured cars. By this 


means the occupation was effected 24 days ahead of schedule. According 
to Russian téports parachute troops occupied Bolograd, in Southern 
Bessarabia, and several miles of the district of Reni. ° 

An official denial was given in Bucarest to reports that the Soviet 
had demanded bases on the Danube and the Black Sea; also to reports 
of incidents on the Hungarian and Bulgarian frontiers. Reports were 
current in Bucarest that the king had made a personal appeal to Musso- 
lini in view of the possibility of Hungarian and Bulgarian action. 

A manifesto was distributed in Bucarest from secret sources declaring 
that the Russian demands had been made at the instigation of the 
British and the Jews, who were seeking to hring about a war between 
Germany and Russia. 

Riots occurred at Galatz and troops fired on the crowd, killing about 
250 people. They were caused by Bessarabians who wished to return 
there before the expiry of the Soviet time limit. 

July 1.—The Cabinet met at 6 p.m., and the Foreign Minister 
reported on the evacuation of Northern Bukovina and Bessarabia. 
“He defined the reorientation of Rumanian foreign Poy: it was 
announced, “‘as determined by the new European order in course of 
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establishment. Within the framework of this policy Rumania re- 
nounces the Anglo-French guarantee of April 13, 1939. The Council 
unanimously approved this new orientation of Rumanian foreign 
licy”. 

ees from Berlin were reported to have arrived in Bucarest, 
and Hitler was reported to have sent a message to the Crown Council 
before it accepted the Soviet demands, saying: “Accept anything for the 
time being.” 

Reports from Hungarian sources stated that Rumanian troops 
crossed the frontier at Feketegyarmat during the morning, but 
were repulsed by Hungarian forces. It was stated officially in Bucarest 
that clashes had occurred on both the Hungarian and Bulgarian 
frontiers, leading to casualties. 

Report pf Hungarian protest against frontier incidents. (See Hungary.) 

More men were called up and the forces stationed on the Pruth were 
strengthened. - 

M. Urdarianu, Minister of the Royal Court and Chief of Staff of the 
Party of the Nation, broadcast an appeal to the nation to be stout- 
hearted and “to hold their heads high in the homeland of misfortune”, 
and warned them that “to-day danger is awaiting in other corners and 
frontiers of the country”. These things had opened their eyes, he said, 
and he appealed to them to rally to the King. 

Scenes of mob violence were reported from Bessarabia, where the 
Soviet troops had released all prisoners and encouraged the masses to 
loot the property of the wealthy, to wreak vengeance on the officials, 
and to arrest and maltreat private enemies. 

Reports were also current in Bucarest that Soviet warships had 
arrived off the ports. 

July 2.—The Foreign Minister told the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
Parliament that Russia, in the first and second ultimatums, demanded 
that the return of the two territories should be made unconditiénally, 
and all their friends and allies had advised them to accept, to prevent a 
new war. Regardless of this advice, however, Rumania had sent a Note . 
to Moscow suggesting negotiations designed to obtain easier c8nditions. 
The Soviet’s reply termed this Note evasive and set a time limit for 
acceptance of tke demands. 

ussian troops were reported to have established positions on the 
Danube from the sea to the confluence of the river with the Pruth river. 

July 3.—The German Minister arrived back in Bucarest from 
Germany with instructions to tell the Government that Germany for 
the present was thtable to offer Rumania a treaty of alliance or military 
assistance. Reports were also current in Bucarest that Germany was 
also not prepared to support Hungarian claims at present, and had 
informed the Hungarian Government that she could not take respon- 
sibility for the possible consequences of a Hungarian attack on 
Rumania. 

Russian troops were understood to have withdrawn from all the 
points where they had overstepped the demarcation line. 

Seventeen British personnel of the oil fields were dismissed and 
ordered to leave the country. * 

July 4.—The Government resigned, and M. Gigurtu formed a Cabinet 
with?General Mihail as Vice-Premier; M. Manoilescu, Foreign Minister; 
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General Niculescu, National Defence; General Popescu, the Interior; 
‘M. Gruia, Justice; M. Ghitescu, Labour; Professor Leon, National 
Economy; M. Savu, Finance; M. Macovei, Communications and Public 
Works; Professor Sima, Arts; Admiral Paish, Air and Marine; Professor 
Caracostea, Education; M. Roth, Minorities; M. Crainic, Propaganda; 
and M. Cuza, Minister without Portfolio. 

M. Manoilescu was a member of the Iron Guard, and had recently 
returned from Germany. M. Cuza wasa prominent anti-Jewish leader. 
Four of the Ministers were in M. Goga’s Cabinet. i 

The Soviet Commissar for Defence at Kishineff. (See U.S.S.R.) 

July 5.—A Government statement announced that in foreign affairs 
they intended to follow a policy of the fundamental integration of 
Rumania with the Axis system, “not only as far as this expresses a 
policy of realism, but also inasmuch as it is the logical conclusion of its 
members’ political ideology and an accurate interpreter of the Rumanian 
nation’s feelings. Simultaneously, the Government intend to maintain 
the most cordial relations with all their neighbours, believing that peace 
in this part of Europe is an essential condition for a higher and a 
coherent political order. In this sense our regional alliances can be 
regarded as stages in such a policy”. 

July 6.—¥orty British: subjects, dismissed from the oil fields, 
including 10 women and children, left Constanza for Istanbul. 

The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said that “the directing of 
Rumania’s foreign policy within the framework of the Axis combination 

. is an accomplished fact. By this policy we return to the old traditions 

¢of the Rumanian State. It means the total transformation of the 
internal political structure, dominated by an effective and creative 
nationalist conception”. 

He said they would legislate only to simplify, “for simplification 
denotes order”. Education would be developed, and the Church free 
and active. National economy would be based on the development of 
agriculture. 

~ July 8;—Four Iron Guard members of the Cabinet resigned. It was 
reported that they demanded a 100 per cent Iron Guard Government. 


SIERRA LEONE ‘ ° 
July 3.—The Legislative Council carried unanimously a resolution 
approving the payment of £100,000 to the Imperial War Fund. 


SOUTH AFRICA ee 

July 5.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, declared that the day 

would come when Britain and her Navy would restore to France her 

e glorious position and so make amends for tke loss they had been com- 
pelled to inflict, and, on that day “the entire French people will recog- 
nize in gratitude that the hand that smote them was the hand that 
saved them”. 

The press in general approved the British action. The Johannesberg 
qtar agreed that there was no alternative to the use of force, for the 
possibilities of the position carried an obvious challenge to Britain to 
make sure of her own security and that of her cause, whatever extreme 
measures might be demanded of her in the process. = 
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SPAIN 

June 27.—The first Germans to reach the frontier arrived at Irun 
and were received by the Military Governor and other authorities. 
Cordial exchanges took place. 

June 28.—The British Ambassador gave a reception in Madrid 
attended by the Foreign Minister, the Papal Nuncio, the U.S. Am- 
bassador, the provincial chief of the Falange, and the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor. ‘ 

General Yagué was retired as Minister for Air, and was succeeded by 
General Vigon. 

June 30.—The Falangist organ Arriba, referring to Bessarabia, said: 
“Catholic Spain is firm in her decision to oppose all Soviet expansion 
in the world. Spain cannot forget the Spanish blood shed during 3 years 
in the defence of Christianity and in fighting Bolshevism.” 


SWEDEN , 3 

June 25.—A German journalist named Fleck was sentenced to 44 
years’ imprisonment for espionage. 

June 29.—Two British subjects were sentenced to 8 and 5 years’ 
hard labour, and a German to 34 years for espionage. An agreement 
with Germany was signed in Stockholm by which exports of cellulose to 
Germany were to be increased to 200,000 tons. d 

The Secretary-General of the Foreign Office left for Moscow in 
connexion with trade negotiations. 

_. July 5.—The Foreign Office announced that an arrangement had 
been concluded with Germany giving that country the right to move 
unarmed soldiers and supplies of all kinds over the Swedish railways to 

” Norway. 

July 7.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Lucvika, said that fighting 
between Norway and Germany had ceased; the general European situa- 
tion had also changed fundamentally, and they could not disregard 
these developments. The transport of goods to Norway would still 
be subject to the existing regulations as to licences. Soldiers on 
leave travelling to Germany, and possibly also returnin$, would be 
conveyed in special carriages, without arms, and in such a way as 
to avoid difficulties or friction. 

Protest by the British Government. (See Great Britain.) 


SYRIA %e 

June 27.—General Mittelhauser issued a statement announcing that, 
according to the terms of the armistice, there was no change in the 
status of the Mandated erritories. Consequently the G.O.C. of the 
armies in the Eastern Mediterranean, in agreement with the High 
Commissioner, had ordered the cessation of hostilities. The French 
flag would continue to be flown, and France would carry on her mission 
in the Levant. 

July 1.—British Foreign Office statement on the position of Syria. 
(See Great Britain.) ? 

July 2.—The Iraqi Foreign Minister and the Minister of Justice were 
received by the French authorities at Beirut, Aleppo, and Damascus, 
913 3 : 
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and General Nuri es Said had an interview with the High Commissioner. 

July 4.—The French authorities announced that they intended to 
enforce strictly the orders of the Pétain Government. ; 

It was learnt that the oil from Mosul was being diverted from the 
pipe-line running to Tripolis, so that it would all go to Haifa. 

July 5.—Statement advocating Syrian independence by the Iraqi - 
Foreign Minister. (See Iraq.) 

Reports from Turkish sources stated that there was much restless- 
ness among the population as a result of the French surrender, arfd that 
the Pan-Arab movement had received fresh impetus. 

July 6.—It was learnt that the Nationalist leader, Dr. Shahbander, 
had been assassinated. 

July 8.—Reports were current that General Mittelhauser’s Chief of 
Staff and other senior officers who opposed the surrendeg had been 
placed under military guard, and later escaped abroad. 


TURKEY 
June 25.—The Ulus, in an article on France's surrender, suggested 
that Marshal Pétain’s action could be explained only by a decision to 
ive to French foreign policy a direction towards collaboration with 
ermany instead of with Great Britain. France had valued the 
alliance with England for the sake of British sea power, which was now 
practically neutralized by air power, while Britain did not send enough 
troops to the Continent. Therefore collaboration with Germany 
appeared to be more in French interests. 

France recognized Germany as the leader of Europe, but, whether 
associated with Britain or Germany, France, it pointed out, was 
destined to take second place. 

June 26.—The Prime Minister stated in the Kamutay that the Gov- 
ernmept had considered the situation resulting from Italy’s entry into 
the war and had decided on the application of the ruling of Pretocol 2. 
They had made the necessary notification to that effect. “Conse- 
quently, he said, “Turkey will preserve her present attitude of non- . 
belligerency for the security and defence of our country.” They would 
continue to’perfect their military preparations and remain more vigilant 
than ever, and hoped thus to preserve the maintenanc® of peace both 
for their own country and for those around them. 

The press drew attention to the situation of France and that of 
Turkey after the 1914-18 War, and exhorted General de Gaulle to 
organize resistance against the enslavement of his country by going to 
North Africa, and not confine his activities to Londoh. ‘ 

The papers attached no value to the German assurances that the 
French Fleet would not be used against England; they were only a 
trick to get the ships into French ports. 

June 27.—It was disclosed in Angora that the Government’s decision 
to maintain non-belligerency was taken on the day Italy entered the 
war (June 11). They had reason to believe, it was understood, that 
Mussolini declared war only because he was practically certain that 
prance was going out of it, and they also had the impression that Musso- 

i’s entry was made in collusion with interested parties in France, so 
as to facilitate, through its effect on French morale, what was called in 
Angora ‘‘Pétain’s coup d Etat”. 
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June 29.—M. Incedan, of the Central Committee of the Governmental 
People’s Party, broadcast a statement to the nation describing the 
fatherland as a shirt cut to the measure of the Turkish nation out of the 
narrowest cloth. Not one thread could be spared. The Army was ready 
and had modern weapons, and the geographical situation of Turkey 
and the nature of the country were favourable for defence. If Turkey 
were attacked the war would be for them a Holy War. 

The, Iraqi Ministers left Angora after discussions in which a com- 
munity of views were understood to have been established. 

July 5.—Statement re Syria and the attitude of Turkey by the Iraqi 
Foreign Minister. (See Iraq.) 

The Agence Anatolte published the texts of the documents which the 
Germans claimed to have discovered showing that Turkey had con- 
spired with Britain and France to attack Russia and bomb the oil fields. 
It declared that the accusations were flatly denied in official circles. 

An official communiqué was issued containing a letter to the Foreign 
Minister from the French Ambassador, who denied the German allega- 
tions, and said: “In no conversation which I have had... with you... 
did I ever ask authorization for French ’planes to fly over Turkish 
territory to bomb Baku. You never gave authorization for such an 
operation.” 

July 7.—The Soviet Ambassador had a long interview with the 
German Ambassador. 

July 8.—The Soviet Ambassador left for Moscow. 


UGANDA 

Juy 1.—It was announced that the Governor had received from the 
Kabaka and people of Buganda a cheque for £10,000 as a gift to the 
British Government for war purposes. . 


URUGUAY 

June 26.—The Minister of the Interior was understood to bave been 
repudiated by his party for his failure to take seriouşly the Nazi 
threat to the cquntry. He had confessed to the Chamber that he had 
formed his opinion on infogmation given him by the Press Attaché at 
the German Legation. 

July 3.—The U.S. cruisers Wichita and Quincy left Monte Video for 
an unknown destination. 

%e 
U.S.A. 

June 24.—Several important units of the Fleet Jeft Honolulu in the 
direction of the mainland,and reports were current that the Battle 
Fleet had left Hawaii for the Panama Canal. 

June 25.—The Republican Party’s “Platform” Committee adopted 
its electoral programme, which included a promise to help “oppressed 
pees a pledge against participation in the war, and an attack on 

esident Roosevelt’s record in matters of defence, ‘which had left the, 
nation “unprepared to resist foreign attack”. It stated that “we favour 
the extension to all peoples fighting for liberty . . . of such aid as shall 
not bé a violation of international law or inconsistent with the require- 
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ments of our own defence”. It concluded: “Zero hour is here. America 
must prepare to defend our shores, our homes, our lives, our most 
cherished ideals.” It proposed to do this by building national defence to 
a point at which it would be able “not only to defend the United States, 
its possessions and essential outposts from attack, but also efficiently 
uphold in war the Monroe Doctrine”. 

Mr Hoover, addressing the Convention, urged that-the nation should 
stay out of war unless the Western Hemisphere was attacked, mean- 
while granting every legal aid short of war to the peoples fighting for 
freedom; and advocated the construction of the most powerful Navy in 
the history of the country. 

The Treasury and Navy Departments announced jointly that some 
time previously the Government had purchased “a sum of gold” from 
the French Governnent and had brought it to America in a U,S. warship. 

June 26.—The New York Hevald-Tribune, in a message from France, 
said: “The Bordeaux Government has apparently been afraid of its 
own people. It surrendered the country without consulting them, and 
has seemingly done its best to keep the truth of the surrender from them, 
in so far as it was able, until it would be too late for any popular reaction 
to upset the terms.” 

The National Defence Advisory Commission cancelled an arrange- 
ment made with the Ford Motor Co. to make 6,000 Rolls-Royce engines 
for Great Britain and 3,000 for the United States because Mr. Ford 
refused to manufacture engines for Great Britain. It asserted that he 
was thus repudiating an agreement made on behalf of the Company by 
Edsel Ford. 

June 27.—The Secretary of the Treasury told the press, “I just 
cannot imagine the British being shut off from their own engines’:, and 
upheld the Government’s insistence that any American manufacturer 
making Rolls-Royce aircraft engines for the United States should also 
make them for England. . 

The Governor of New York, addressing the Military Training Camps 
Associatjon, said: “We will have no more choice between peace and 
war than had Norway, Belgium, or Holland should Britain be decisively 
beaten. Thé only reason we have been safe in the past is because we 
have always had the protection of the great Fleet of ofr friendly sjster 
democracy Great Britain.” é 

The Government asked the Packard Motor Car Co. to take 
the place of the Ford Co. as a manufacturer of Rolls-Royce aircraft 
engines. 

The British Purchasing Commission announce® that on June 17 
Great Britain took over all French contracts for war supplies in the 
United States. 

The Republican Convention passed the platform adopted by the 
Committee on June 25. 

June 28 —Mr. W. L. Willkie was nominated Republican candidate 
for the Presidential election on the sixth ballot. 

The press published an interview with Mr. Chamberlain, who declared 
that Britain had not the slightest intention of seeking peace; “we are 
just beginning the struggle. It would be the worst possible moment 
to enter peace negotiations just when Hitler seems to hold all the cards 
in his hand. We hold a different view. We do not believe that he*holds 
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all the cards, and we are prepared to and are going to put that to the 
test”. . 

As to reports that he was not wholeheartedly behind Mr. Churchill's 
policy of vigorous prosecution of the war he said: “I would like to say 
as emphatically as possible that there is not a single word of truth in 
these reports. There are no differences between the Prime Minister and 
myself. Our relations are most harmonious and cordial. Our minds run 
in theesame channel.” He also declared that the Conservative Party 
was absolutely united, and he knew that no section of it wanted peace. 

June 30.—The Fleet arrived back in Honolulu. 

The New York Times, in a message from its Paris correspondent said 
it was expected that a French National-Socialist Government, without, 
however, an “Aryan” plank, would be forged by M. Laval, M. Marquet, 
M. Marcel Déat, and the Social Party of M. de la Rocque. M. Laval, it 
was believed, had been in close contact with Mussolini throughout the 
winter. 

July 1.—€ongress reassembled and received from the President a 
Message asking for the imposition of a “steeply graduated excess 
profits tax”. The Fleet left Honolulu to continue training exercises. 

It was stated in New York that the contracts placed by the British 
Purchasing Board for war material had reached a total of nearly 
$1,700 million by June 22, and that the number of aeroplanes ordered 
at that date was 10,000. ` 

July 2.—The Military Affairs Committee of the Senate, by 14 votes 
to 3, approved Mr. Stimson’s nomination as Secretary for War. He told 
them, in reply to questions, that he considered the situation was more 
critical than in the autumn. Time was needed for American rearma- 
ment, and that was “‘very largely dependent on Britain’s control of the 
North Atlantic’. The coming of the long-range bomber had pushed the 
American defence line outward to Puerto Rico, Bermuda, Newfound- 
land, and North-Eastern Canada, where the establishment of enemy 
bases would imperil the eastern seaboard. 

He said he would favour the opening of their ports to British and 
French warships, neutrality or no neutrality, though this latter policy 
did not come vwaithin the scope of his duties as Secretary for War. He 
belfeved the adoption of a selective compulsory training and service 
system was imperative, and he did not believe that the country could 
safely be protected by purely passive defensive methods. 

Mr. Knox, whose nomination as Secretary for the Navy was approved 
by 9 votes to 6, declared that he had never at any time, either publicly 
or privately, advocated “military aid” to the Allies; any press columnist 
who had attributed such an attitude to him had misunderstood what he 
said. He believed that “every moral and economic aid short of war” 
should be extended, which might include implements of defence not 
essential to the United States, or replaceable within 3 months. He did 
not think, he said, that aid to Great Britain would mean an Anglo- 
American policy of “collective security”, and he advocated aid to 
- Britain as a matter of selfish security and not “out of any love of 
Britain”. . 

The Treasury announced that gold to a value of over $418 million 
hadearrived from Europe in the week ended June 26, including 
$241,575,998 from France. G 
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July 4.—Senator Pittman, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee, said the British seizure of the French Fleet had met with 
the wide approval of his colleagues and‘ had restored confidence in 
Great Britain’s war efforts. It was fear that this step would not be 
taken that shook the confidence of some regarding the power of British 
defence. Senator King of Utah said that “Anything that strengthens 
Britain’s hand strengthens ours”. 

A bomb exploded at the World’s Fair in New York after being 
removed from the British Pavilion and killed 2 detectives. Many arrests 
were made, including Irish Republicans and members of the German 
Bund and of the Christian Front. 

july 5.—President Roosevelt told the press that there were five 
“freedoms” that would have to be established before permanent peace 
could be assured. They were: (1) Freedom from fear, of beng bombed 
or attacked by another nation. This required disarmament. (2) 
Freedom of information. There could be no stable world unless there 
was freedom of every means of the distribution of news aso what was 
going on all over the world. ay Freedom of religion. (4) Freedom of 
expression, so that anyone could voice his opinions, short of advocating 
the overthrow of his Government. (5) Freedom from want, to be 
accomplished by the removal of commercial barriers between nations. 

He admitted that in some respects the Corporate State was more 
efficient than democracy, and that delays were inherent in the American 
system because of its system of ‘‘checks and balances”. He was sorry to 
say that a large number of Americans were willing to adopt the 
Corporate form of Government, but this part of the population was not 
large in proportion to the whole. 

News was received in Washington that British naval forces had 
appeared in the neighkourhood of Martinique. 
` Furėher comment on the British action against the French Fleet 
included an article by Rear-Admiral Stirling retired, who said, “the 
British Navy’s daring stroke . . . means that Britain’s chances of defeat 
are lessemed and that the Americas have a little more time to prepare 
their own defences in the Atlantic. It means that we can still depend 
on the British Navy for the moment as one of our Rulwarks in ‘the 
Atlantic”. 

The New York Times agreed with Mr. Churchill’s conviction that the 
French Fleet would have fallen into German and Italian hands to be 
used against England, and said fair-minded opinion would agree that 
the British were right in what they did. The New York Post said the 
British had to take the French Fleet while they could once it became 
apparent that its commanders intended to follow the orders of the 
Nazi puppet Government headed by Pétain. To do less would have 
been criminal madness; the world knew wlfat the word of Hitler was 
worth. The Herald Tribune said there were only two things about this 
swift action which mattered: It had shown that British democracy was 
at last capable of acting in its own defence with aggressive power to 
grasp the fundamentals of the situation; and it had at the same time 
thrown the total moral bankruptcy of the Vichy Government into an 
inescapable relief; “a Government which could betray its Ally ... and 
then convert itself into the tool which this episode shows it to ke of 
Nazi conquest is no longer France”. 
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Great Britain had found at last the one thing which the democratic 
Powers had lacked—the will to fight, the will to victory whatever the 
costs. 

The State Department published the substance of a Note from the 
German Government dated July 1 replying to the United States 
declaration of June 18 that she would not recognize the transfer of any 
region in the Americas from one to another non-American Power. 

The.Reich stated that the U.S. communication was without object, 
since Germany had no possessions in the American continent, and had 
not given occasion for the assumption that they intended to acquire , 
any. In this case the implicit interpretation of the “Monroe Doctrine 
would amount to conferring on some European countries and not on 
others the right to possess territories in the Western Hemisphere—an 
untenable ¢nterpretation. Non-intervention by European nations in 
the affairs of the American continent could be legally valid only on 
the condition that American nations did not interfere in the affairs of 
Europe. ° 

Mr. Hull, in giving out the Note, said no useful purpose would be 
served by any further communication to Berlin. He pointed out that 
the Monroe Doctrine was solely a policy of self defence, to preserve the ` 
independence of the Americas, and to prevent a non-American system 
of government “imposed from within”, and he went on, “It never has 
resembled, and does not to-day resemble, the policies which appear to 
be similar to it, but ... in reality seem to be only a pretext for the 
carrying out of conquest ... and of complete economic and political 
domination by certain Powers of other free and independent peoples.” 

The fact that some European Countries had and that others had not 
, colonies in the Western Hemisphere had not the remotest connexion 
with the Monroe Doctrine. This situation existed before the Doctrine 
was proclaimed. The Doctrine merely announced that further in- 
cursions would not be tolerated. 

In conclusion, he pointed out that the U.S. Government pursued a 
policy of non-involvement in the political affairs of Europe, but it 
would continue to co-operate, as in the past, with all oth gations for 
the purpose of promoting economic, commercial, and sain rehabilita- 
tion® and of advancing the cause of international law and order. 

July 6.—The President’s secretary told the press that it was for the 
21 American Republics and not Germany to decide the fate of Colonial . 
possessions in the Western Hemisphere belonging to countries Germany 
had conquered. ‘she United States”, he added, “is not out to acquire 
the territorial possessions of others. It does not in this way want any 
territorial expansion.”’ . 

July 7.—It was stated in New York that the value of the war orders 
of the British Purchasing @ommission now totalled $1,800 million, of 
which three-fifths were for aircraft. 

The first contingent of British children, 200 in number, arrived in 
New York. 


U.S.S.R. 


Juse 26.—M. Molotoff handed to the Rumanian Minister at 10 p.m. 
a Note demanding the immediate cession to Russia of Bessarabia and 
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the ‘Northern Bukovina, giving Rumania till 10 p.m. on June 27 to 
reply. 

The All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions decided to re- 
introduce the 7-day week, with work 6 days out of 7 (instead of 5 out 
of 6) in order to speed up the production of coal, oil, arms, and 
munitions. The working day would be 8 hours in all State co-operative 
and public establishments, and for office employees. 

The Supreme Council of the Soviet Union agreed to the chayge. 

June 27.—Acceptance of Soviet demands. (See Rumania.) 

June 28,.—Sir Stafford Cripps presented his Letters of Credence to 
the President of the Supreme Council of the Union, M. Kalinin. Publica-’ 
tion of Notes, etc., exchanged with Rumanian Government re Bess- 
arabia. (See Spectal Note, page 854.) 

June 30.—The Tass Agency announced that the Red Army, advanc- 
ing to occupy Bessarabia and Bukovina, had been assisted by parachute 
troops, and the advance was proceeding “according to plan”. Izvesita 
stated that the settlement of the questions of Bessarabia and Bukovina 
after 22 years of conflict between Russia and Rumania was a contribu- 
tion to the cause of peace. The liquidation of the Soviet-Rumanian 
conflict provided, it said, the best illustration of the Soviet policy of 
applying peaceful methods to disputable issues. 

July 2.—It was learnt that the steamers Selenga and Mayakovsky 
had returned to their home ports. (They had been detained by the 
Allied Naval Forces while en route to Vladivostok with cargoes of 
wolfram.) 

July 4—The Tass Agency announced that Kaganovitch had been 
“released from his duties” as Commissar for Heavy Industry and 
succeeded by M. Sedin. 

Marshall Timoshenko, the Defence Commissar, and M. Khrushchyev, 
Secretary of the Ukrainian Party, were'understood to be in Kishineff, 
addressing meetings in connexion with the sovietization of Bessarabia. 

It was learned that some members of the German minority 
in Bess@rabia had been appointed local Commissars by the Soviet 
authorities , 

July 6.—Izvestia published the documents in the Gergnan White Book 
of June 29, and asserted that they revealed.direct plans for an insidious 
attack on Transcaucasia. : 

It-was announced that the Government and the German Government 
had agreed to reopen Consulates at three centres in each country. 


e® 
VATICAN CITY 


july 3.—In a broadcast in French a message was given to the 
French nation reading, “France must cofttinue. This is no time to 
hearken to the counsel of the timid and pusillanimous. What will a 
dying soldier tell his brother-in-arms to do? Surely he will tell him to 
carry on... The surest way for one Power to gain absolute dominion 
over another is to stifle its soul and to take away its confidence in its 
efuture ... You must at this time keep up your spirit and your inner- 
most conviction... .” 

A message was also broadcast in Spanish, which contained the words: 
“When propaganda is directed at Catholic nations it is wrapped up in 
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a guise favourable to the Catholic Church, and the truth is sometimes 
mutilated in the newspapers.” 


VENEZUELA 
June 24.—Three U.S. battleships arrived at La Guaira. 


YUGQSLAVIA 


June 28,—The Prime Minister issued a statement to the press read- 
ing: “First, the great masses of the people and workers in the towns and 
the country must be satisfied. Reforms assuring a better life and the 
fullest possible satisfaction of the fundamental conditions of life will be 
introduced.” 

June 29.-+-Dr. Machek, the Croat leader, in a speech on the projected 
reforms, foreshadowed a State control of trade, and also said that the 
peasant democracy towards which they were aiming had nothing in 
common with the bourgeois democracies of the West. 

June 30.—M. Koroshetz was appointed Minister of Education. 

July 4.—The Prime Minister stated that before the introduction of 
the reforms the Italian model must be carefully studied, in view of its 
excellent results. 

It was estimated that the harvest would be at least one-third less 
than that of 1939. A third meatless day was introduced, owing to a 
shortage of meat attributed to increased economic pressure by Germany. 
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ITALIAN POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA 
I. LIBYA 


APART from the Dodecanese Islands in the Aegean Sea and recently 
occupied Albania, Italian possessions lie wholly in Africa; they consist 
of Libya and Italian East Africa, which comprises Eritrea, Abyssinia, 
and Italian Somaliland. The total area of Italian African territory is 
approximately 1,346,000 square miles, with an estimated population 
of 13,000,000. The following figures show the approximate areas and 
populations for Libya and Italian East Africa. 


Area and Population of Italian Africa 
A 


rea Population 
Sq mules * (latest estimates) 
Libya 680,000 888,400 ° 
Italian provinces 214,000 
Libyan Sahara 466,000 
Itahan East Africa 666,000 12,100,000 
Eritrea 90,000 1,500,000 
Ethiopia 305,000 9,430,900 
Italian Somaliland 271,000 1,150,000 


LIBYA 

Of the total population in Libya, amounting to 888;400 at the end of 
1938, 89,098 were Italians, 6,078 other Europeans, and 793,225 natives, 
of whom 763,179 were Moslems and 30,046 were Jews. 

Prior to the œħquest of Abyssinia, Libya, taken from Turkey in 
1911, was Italy’s chief possession in Africa, and in recent years the 
colonization and development of Libya has made vast strides, in spite of 
topographic difficulties. In the main Libya is a desert territory, and in 
the south has ill-defined frontiers; it can be roughly divided into thtee 
physical areas, the Mediterranean, the sub-desert, and the desert. The 
Mediterranean area covers some 17,230 sq. miles, and is to a large extent 
capable of cultivation; it includes along the coast oases among the most 
fertile in North Africa, the steppe district, the dunes, and the Jebel 
Nefusa districts, which in eastern Libya sweep gradually to the coast 
by fertile hills. Behind these fertile and semi-fertile areas lies the sub- 
deseft producing alfa (esparto grass), and then in the south-east the vast 
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Libyan desert, and in the south-west the Fezzan area. In these desert 
and semi-desert areas there are rare oases among which, in a line west 
to east in the more northerly direction, are Ghadames, Jofra, and 
Giarabub, and farther south Ghat, Murzuq, and Kufra. 

Apart from these widely scattered oases in the interior the principal 
zone of settlement is the narrow coastal belt, which falls naturally into 
three well marked divisions, Tripoli, Syrtica, bordering on the gulf of 
Syrtes (Sidra), and Cyrenaica, adjoining the Egyptian frontier. It is 
in the narrow cultivable zones of hills and coastal plain that in the west 
are centred on Tripoli, and in the east stretch between Benghasi and 
Derna in Cyrenaica that Italy has in recent years made such remarkable 
strides in mass Italian peasant colonization. It was in 1938 that the 
first mass immigration of peasants on a large scale took place, although 
systematic settlement of Italian colonists had begun seyeral years 
before. The first mass contingent of 18,000 left Italy in October, 
1938; an absorption of half a million immigrants is thought to be 
possible. Immigration is highly organized; before thg arrival of 
immigrants new villages are built on the most modern lines of town 
planning, homes are furnished and equipped on what might be termed 
mass production methods, land for cultivation is designated, and water 
supplies are ensured. Each village is a community centre of its own with 
churches, Fascist headquarters, schools, post offices, shops, etc. In the 
Tripolitan colonies every effort has been made to reconquer the coastal 
waste land and the plain south and east of the Tripolitan Jebel Nefusa, 
which stretches in a curve from Nalut on the Tunisian frontier down to 
the Mediterranean at Homs. In the semi-desert areas trees have been 
planted, also special kinds of grass to bind the sand, and wells have been 
sunk. In the Cyrenaican colonies, where there are areas of fertile soil 
in the Jebel or hill districts, wheat, vegetables, and vines are cultivated. 
There,are no streams òr rivers in Libya, and the cultivable capacity of 
the coastal plains of Tripolitania, where there is practically no: rainfall, 
is dependent on sub-soil water and the sinking of artesian wells, and on 
irrigatiog schemes. In Eastern Tripolitania a series of great artesian 
wells has been sunk, and concrete channels built to carry the water to 
large areas df irrigated land, while smaller wells have been sunk for the 
provision of drinking water. In the Jebel gr hill distrfct of Cyrenaica, 
where boring is impossible owing to rock formation, water must be 
carried by the ew iron viaduct; otherwise lorries transport water 
between Derna and Benghazi. 

Another innovation in Libya has been the ting of Italian 
nationality to all Arabs in the four coastal provincés if they so desire. 
The acquisition of Italian nationality in theory puts the Libyan Arab 
on the same level of citizenship as the Italian. Only natives of the 
military territories of the interior, formingea very small proportion of 
the total native population, are excluded from the right to Italian 
nationality. In addition to the villages established for Italian colonists 
several villages have been specially built for native farming. 

The western boundaries of Libya extend from the frontier on the 
Mediterranean at Ras Agedir in a curve from west of Ghadames and the 
oases of Ghat. The southern frontier with French West and Equatorial 


1 See G, L Steer’s A Date in the Desert. London, Hodder & Stoughton,@1939, 
p 153 3 
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Africa runs T a line passing south of Tummo through the Topiary 
districts of Mt. Tibesti and terminating at the frontier *with Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan at a point,on longitude 24° east. The eastern frontier 
with Egypt is practically a straight line through the Libyan desert and 
the narrow area of coastal plain. The oases of Giarabub on the eastern 
border of Cyrenaica was ceded by Egypt to Italy in 1926, but on the 
other hand the fyoptier district ar Sollum on the coast was rectified in 
favour of Egypt. 

By a decree of January 9, 1939, the four provinces of Libya, i.e. 
Tripoli, Misurata, Benghasi, and Derna, were incorporated as part of 
the national territory of Itaty. The territory under military administra- 
tion in the south is administered from its capital at Hon in the Jofra 
oasis, and is not affected by this decree. 

Libya i in the event of war is faced with the problem of two major land 
fronts as well as coast defence; also the necessity for a covering force in 
the south. On the Tripolitan side defence, in peace time, was assured by, 
groups of artillery fortresses and provision for anti-aircraft guns by 
platigrms erected in the sand. 

The fortresses of Tripolitania are situated in the Jebel Nefusa from 
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Nalut on the west to Giado and Jefren, and along the coast at Zuara, 
and Sidi Bilal, near Tripoli. These two lines are connected by a line of 
artillery defence running from Sidi Bilal, and passing a fortress at El 
Azizia, to the fortress at Jefren, with another line of defence running 
from El Azizia to Garian, backed by a frontier line running south from 
Tripoli through the principal air base of Castel Benito.+ 

Communications are well assured by motor roads. The new coastal 
road stretching from the Tunisian frontier to the Egyptian frontier, a 
distance of 1,140 miles, is one of Italy’s real achievements in the develop- 
ment of Libya. From the most westerly inland fortress at Nalut there 
is an excellent inland road running along the western end of the Jebel 
Nefusa, providing connexions with Giado and Jefren, and connecting 
on the one hand with the coast road by a branch to Zuara, and on the 
other by a direct road passing through El Azizia to Sidj Bilal. In 
addition there is a road connecting Giado, Jefren and Garian, and a loop 
road which runs inland from Sidi Bilal through the important air base 
of Castel Benito, and finally reaches the coast road at Homs. There is 
good road communication between Tripoli and the Ghadames 
oasis and between Tripoli and Hon in the Jofra oasis. As the military 
formations in Libya are highly motorized the existence of adequate 
road communications renders them extremely mobile. 

On the eastern side, where the frontiers are with Egypt and the Sudan, 
the position is entirely different. With the exception of the*coastal 
oases and the Kufra oases almost the whole of this area is waterless 
desert, and fortifications are restricted mainly to the coastal areas, the 
principal fortifications being at Derna, Tobruk, and Capuzzo some 
40 miles from Bardia. In the desert area facing the Egyptian frontier 
there are fortifications at Giarabub, 200 miles south from the coast, and 
certain small well-guarded customs posts. First class road communica- 
tions are limited to thé coastal area, where the main coastal road serves 
all the maritime bases from Benghazi to the Egyptian frontier near 
Sollum, and has limited connexions with the roads running farther 
inland véa the slopes behind the coast. 

Apart from these communications the roads inland are either second 
class, or in fhe nature of caravan tracks extending through the desert 
to Giarabub near the frontier, facing the gases of SiWa; to the Kafra 
oases at Taheida, and still farther south to the frontier with Equatorial 
` „Africa. Owing to this lack of first class communications inland, lack of 
water, and, incidentally, climatic conditions, any military operations on 
an extensive scale against Egypt would appear to pe limited to the 
frontier regions in the narrow coastal belt. . 

Since the French Armistice with Italy military formations in Tri- 
politania maintained with’ a view to the possibility of war on the 
Tunisian frontier are no longer so imporéant. The extent of rapid 
movement of troops from Tripolitania to Cyrenaica is dependent on 
adequate transport facilities from west to east. The only main road 
between the two areas of defence appears to be the main coast road. 
Railway communications in Libya are not extensive and are limited to 
the coastal areas; they run from Tripoli to Zuara 68 miles, Tripoli to 
Garian 61 miles, Tripoli to Taguira 13 miles, Benghasi to Barce 66 miles, 
and Benghasi to Soluch 34 miles. 

1See a map ın G. L. Steer’s A Date im the Desert. 
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Italy has several excellent harbours on the Libyan coast, and has 
established naval bases at Tripoli, Benghasi and Tobruk, the principal 
naval base; all are connected by the new coast road.. From Tripoli to 
Syracuse the distance is about 300 miles; the British naval base at Malta 
lies between at a distance of some 200 miles. Chief air bases in Libya 
are at Tripoli, Hon, Benghasi, Derna, Castel Benito, and El Gubbi near 
Tobruk. 

The extent of the military forces at present in Libya is not known. 
They consist normally of three complete army corps, two white and one 
native, but the large number of military workers who have been engaged 
in fortifications and road making are reservists under military dis- 
cipline, and even in peace time these, together with peasant immigrants, 
form a potential addition to the armed forces. Including military 
workers angi native irregulars it is estimated that the total of fighting 
men in 1939 was roughly 120,000; this number has no doubt been 
recently reinforced.* 

The area from which extensive attacks on Egypt can be made appears 
to be limited to the coastal area adjoining the Egyptian frontier, but 
any massing of troops on the coastal road is vulnerable to naval action. 
The distance from Alexandria to the naval base at Tobruk is about” 
360 miles. The only alternative, attack by the desert route from 
Giarabub in the direction of Siwa, presents considerable difficulty, and 
it seems unlikely that any attack here by mass military forces can be 
attempted. ; 

One of the aims of planned colonization and the emigration of 
agricultural workers from Italy has been to attain for the immigrant 
population in Libya some degree of self-sufficiency in food supplies. 
It seems doubtful how far this has been accomplished. In 1938 exports 
from Libya were valued at 108,962,000 lire, 97,116,000 lire going to 
Italy, imports at 882,058,000 lire, 786,456,000 lire coming from Italy. 
The adverse balance of trade with the mother country was thérefore 
very considerable. In the ‘year 1936, of the total imports valued at 
622,975,000 lire, some 27 per cent consisted of food supplies, although 
the resources of Libya are almost wholly agricultural. She has no 
mineral resources and no important industries. For raw materials, 
including coal®and mineral oils, and for semi-manufactured and 
manufactured goods sheis almost wholly dependent on supplies 
imported from Italy. The security of communications between 
Italian and Libyan ports must therefore be a vital necessity to Italy 
for the maintenance of warfare over any long period. DP. E. 


(To be concluded by a similar article on Italian East Africa in a future 


$5516.) 


1See G L. Steer, op. cit, p 180 i 

2 Speaking in the House of Commons on Feb. 27, 1939, on the Anglo- 
Italan Agreement, Mr. R. A. Butler said that the peace tıme strength of Italan 
troops in Libya was estimated at 30,000 to 32,000 men. He had already announced 
the recent decision of the Italian Government to increase this number by about 
30,000 men. 
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LORD HALIFAX’S SPEECH OF JULY 11 ON THE 
SITUATION IN THE NEAR EAST 


IN the House of Lords on July 11 the Foreign Secretary made a state- 
ment on the situation in Turkey, Egypt, and Palestine, in which he 
began by emphasizing that the Government had never pressed the 
Egyptian Government to declare war on Italy. It was obvious, how- 
ever, that British forces in Egypt would conduct operations against 
Italy from Egyptian territory, and Great Britain intended to fulfil her 
obligations to defend Egypt. The Egyptian people as a whole fully 
understood that their interests were indissolubly linked with those of 
Britain, and viewed with extreme detestation the possibility of Italian 
encroachment on Egyptian or Sudanese soil. 

There had been a certain delay in the departure of the Italian 
Minister and his staff, and they and other enemy agents had been 
insinuating that if Egypt would ignore her treaty obligations she might 
avoid the worst consequences of Italian aggression. In those circum- 
stances many representative Egyptians held that the inferests of the 
Egyptian people demanded a stronger Government in order to demon- 
strate Egypt’s determination to carry out the Treaty of Alliance to 
the full. Speeches in Parliament also showed that public opinion was 
ready for a stronger lead in giving effect to all measures of defence. 

The British Government felt entitled to intimate that this was also 
their view, “‘since the defence of Egypt devolves primarily upon us and 
we have very definite obligations under the Treaty”. The King of 
Egypt shouldered his responsibilities, and invited Hassan Pasha 
Sabry to form a Government. The British Government would have 
been happy if it had been possible for the Wafd Party to be associated 
with it, but their relations with the new Egyptian Government were 
completely satisfactory. 

Afttr recalling the arrangements made for demilitarizing the French 
warships in Alexandria, he said that in Palestine the situation was 
quiet, and general satisfaction had been evoked in Arab circles by the 
decision*that military courts would in future not have power to inflict 
the deathesentence, and that offences committed during the distur- 
bances of the past three years would be tried by the ordinary civil 
courts. A large number of Arabs had been teleased from internment. 

Pro-British feeling had been strengthened by Italy’s entry into the 
war. The illicit Jewish broadcasting station had closed down, after 
exhorting all Jews to assist the Allies, and the Jewish community was 
co-operating fully in all matters of defence. The codperation of Arabs 
was equally whole-hearted. 

As for Turkey, Britain remained bound to that country by the closest 
ties. The Government fully appreciated the circumstances which led 
to her decision to maintain the position of non-belligerency, and the 
Turkish Government throughout had acted in close contact with 
Great Britain. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S BROADCAST OF JULY 14 

IN a broadcast address on July 14 Mr. Churchill described the action 
which had been found necessary to prevent the French Navy from 
falling into German hands, a transference which ‘‘would have en- 
dangered the security both of Great Britain and of the United States”, 

and he expressed his firm hope of the resurrection of France. He also 
dealt with the possibilities of an invasion of Great Britain, described 
the effective measures taken for home defence, and expressed the 
determination “to defend every village, every town, and every city. 

The vast mass of London itself, fought street by street, could easily 
devour an entire hostile army, and we would rather see London laid 
in ruins and ashes than that it should be tamely and abjectly enslaved”. 
He trusted that in 1942 the war would take a different form from the 
defensive jn which it had hitherto been bound. 

On the first point Mr. Churchill said the principal task of putting 
capital French ships out of action for the duration of the war was now 
completed., The unfinished battleship Jean Bart still rested in a 
Moroccan. harbour, and there were French ships at Toulon and in 
French ports all over the world, but these were not sufficient to derange 
the predominance of British naval power. So long as no attempt was 
made to return these ships to German or Italian-controlled ports they 
would not be molested in any way. He believed that some of his 
hearers would live to see a liberated France once again stand forward 
as the champion of the freedom and the rights of man. 

“In the meantime”, he said, “we shall not waste our breath or 
cumber our thought with reproaches When you have a friend and 
comrade at whose side you have faced tremendous struggles, and your 
friend is smitten down by a stunning blow, it may be necessary to 
make sure that the weapon that has fallen from his hands shall not be 
added to the resources of your common enemy." But you need npt bear 
malice because of your friend’s cries of delirium and gestures of agony. 
You must not add to his pain. You must work for his recovery. The 
association of interests remains. So long as our cause remains, duty 
inescapable remains. So long as our pathway to victory is not impeded 
we are ready to discharge such offices of good will towarls the French 
Government af may be pgssible, and to foster the trade and help the 
administration of those parts of the great French Empire which are 
now cut off from captive France, but which maintain their freedom.” 

Great Britain now stood alone in the breach: ‘‘Bearing ourselves 
humbly before God,” he said, “but conscious that we serve an unfolding 
purpose, we are ready to defend our native land against the invasion 
by which it is threatened. We are fighting by ourselves alone. But we 
are not fighting for ourselves alone. Here in this strong city of refuge, 
which enshrines the titledeeds of human progress, and is of deep 
consequence to Christian civilization; here, girt about by the seas and 
oceans where the Navy reigns, shielded from above by the prowess 
and devotion of our airmen, we await undismayed the impending 
assault.” 

Invasion might come that night, or next week, or perhaps, never. 
Onlookers across the Atlantic might have feared for the survival of 
Great Britain, after seeing so many countries destroyed in a few weeks, 
or even in a few days, by the Nazi war machine. But Hitler had not 
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yet been withstood by a nation with a will-power equal to his own. 
These countries had been poisoned by intrigue within before they had 
been struck down. But in England they were in good strength and in 
good heart. Moreover, whatever plan Hitler may have had for destroy- 
ing Great Britain, any such plan made two months ago must have had 
to be entirely revised in order to meet the new position. 

Mr. Churchill then described the elements of strength in British 
defence: the presence at home of a million and a half British troops; 
over a million men of the Local Defence Volunteers, better described 
as the Home Guard; the proved strength of the Royal Air Force and the 
Fighter Command; the Royal Navy, with 1,000 armed ships, capable 
of defending.any part of the British Empire; food reserves higher than 
they had ever been; a substantially larger tonnage of merchant shipping 
available than at the beginning of the war. He dwelt on thege elements 
of strength to show that the good cause commanded the means of 
survival. He concluded: 

“I stand at the head of a Government representing aļl parties in 
the State, all creeds, all classes, every recognizable section of opinion. 
We are ranged beneath the Crown of our ancient monarchy. We are 
supported by a free Parliament and a free press. But there is one bond 
which unites us all and sustains us in the public regard—namely, as is 
increasingly becoming known, we are prepared to proceed to all 
extremities, to endure them, and to enforce them. That is our bond of 
union. For this bond we shall keep nothing back and we shall go all 
lengths. 

“Thus only in times like these can nations preserve their freedom; 
thus only can they uphold the cause entrusted to their care. But all 
depends now upon the whole life-strength of the British race in every 
part of the world, and of all our associated peoples and of all our 
well-wishers in every land doing their utmost night and day, giving all, 
daring all, enduring all, to the utmost, to the end. This is no war of 
chieftains or of princes, of dynasties, or national ambitions. It is a war 
of peoples and of causes. There are vast numbers, not only in this 
Island but jn every land, who will render faithful service in this way, 
but whose names will never be known, whose deeds will never be 
recorded. This is the war of the Unknown Warriors. But let all stsive 
without failing in faith or in duty, and the dark curse of Hitler will 
be lifted from our age.” 


e 
MR. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENT REGARDING THE 
AGREEMENT WITH JAPAN 


ON July 18 Mr. Churchill made a statement in Parliament in which 
he said that on June 24 the Japanese Government had asked them to 
stop the transit of war material through Burma to China, and an Agree- 
ment had now been reached with them as follows:—‘‘The export of 
arms and ammunition from Hong-kong has been prohibited since 
January 1939, and none of the war materials to which the Japanese 
Government attach importance are, in fact, being exported. The 
Government of Burma have agreed to suspend for a period of 3 mgnths 
the transit to China of arms and ammunition as well as the following 
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articles: petrol, lorries, and railway material. The categories of goods 
prohibited in Burma will be prohibited in Hong-kong.” 

He explained that in reaching the Agreement the Government were 
not unmindful of the various obligations accepted by Great Britain, 
including the obligations to the National Government of China and 
to the British territories affected; they were, however, also bound to 
have regard to the world situation, nor could they ignore the dominant 
fact that they were engaged in a life-and-death struggle. 

As for their policy towards the Far Eastern troubles, “we have 
persistently asserted our desire to see assured to China a free and 
independent future, and we have as frequently expressed our desire 
-to improve our relations with Japan. To achieve these objectives two 
things were essential—time and a relief of tension. On the one hand, 
it was cleag that the tension was rapidly growing owing to the Japanese 
complaints about the passage of war maternal by the Burma route. 
On the other, to agree to the permanent closure of the route would be 
to default fyom our obligations as a neutral friendly Power to China. 
What we have therefore made is a temporary arrangement in the hope 
that the time so gained may lead to a solution just and equitable to 
both parties to the dispute, and freely accepted by them both”. 

They desired, he went on, to see China’s status and integrity pre- 
served, and, as indicated in the Note of Jan. 14, 1939, were ready to 
negotiate with her, after the conclusion of peace, the abolition of 
extraterritorial rights, the rendition of concessions, and the revision 
of treaties on the basis of reciprocity and equality. They wished to see 
Japan attain that state of prosperity which would assure welfare and 
economic security to her people, and towards the attainment of the 
aims of both countries they were ready to offer their collaboration and 
their contribution. But if they were to be attained it must be by a 
process of peace and conciliation, not by war or threat of war. , 

Replying to questions as to whether the agreement would secure 
the good-will of Japan towards Great Britain, Mr. Churchill said he 
could give no such assurance, adding “I think that all that happens to 
us in the Far East is probably likely to be very much influenced by 
what happens over here”. As to whether they had consiflt¢d with the 
U.S.A. and the®U.S.S.R. he said, “Naturally, we have made sure that 
what we have done has not been done without taking into full con- 
sideration the attitude of the two very important great Powers men- 
tioned”. 

®e 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S BROADCAST OF JULY 18 


ON July 18 President Rossevelt broadcast an address to the Demo- 
cratic Convention at Chicago. He began by speaking of the conflict 
between his “deep personal desire” for retirement and his conscience. 
No call of Party alone would prevail on him to accept re-election. The 
teal decision was not the acceptance of nomination, but rather the 
ultimate willingness to serve if-chosen by the United States electorate. 

Swiftly moving foreign events had made necessary swift action at 
homg and beyond the seas. Plans for national defence had to be 
expanded and adjusted to meet new forms of warfare. American 
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citizens and their welfare had to be safeguarded in many foreign zones 
of danger. National unity in the United States became a crying essen- 
tial in the face of the developments of unbelievable types of espionage 
and international treachery. 

In carrying out the programme approved by Congress for national 
defence, he had drafted into the national service many men and women 
who had been asked to leave their homes and their business and con- 
tribute their skill and experience to the cause. But they alone were not 
sufficient to meet the needs of the time. Most right-thinking persons 
were agreed that some form of selection by draft was as necessary and , 
fair in 1940 as it was in 1917 and 1918. Nearly every American was 
willing to do his share or her share to defend the United States. > 

He went on to describe the character of the conflict, which made it 
impossible for any man to stand aside if he were called upon ¢or service. 
“In times like these,” he said, “in times of great tension, of great crises, 
the compass of the world narrows to a single fact—the fact which 
dominates our world is the fact of armed aggression, aimed at the form 
of government, the kind of society that we in the United States have 
chosen and established for ourselves. It is a fact which no one any 
longer doubts, which no one is any longer able to ignore. 

“It is not an ordinary war. It is a revolution imposed by force of 
arms which threaten all men everywhere. It is a revolution which 
proposes, not to set men free but to reduce them to slavery in the 
interests of dictatorship, which has already shown the nature and the 
extent of the advantage which it hopes to obtain and which dominates 
the lives of all of us.” ; 

There was nothing new in the principle of the forms of government 
which many nations had been compelled to adopt, through dictatorship 
or invasion. They were a relapse into ancient history. 

“The omnipotent rulers of the greater part of modern Europe”, he 
said, “have guaranteed efficiency and work on the basis of security. 
But the slaves who built the pyramids for the glory of the dictator 
Pharaohs of Egypt had that kind of security, that kind of efficiency, that 
kind of corporative State. 

“So did the inhabitants of that world which extended from Britain to 
Persia under the undisputed rule of the pro-consuls sent out from Rome. 
So did the henchmen, the mercenaries and slaves of the feudal system 
which dominated Europe a thousand years ago. So did the people of 
those nations of Europe who seized their kings and their governments 
at the whim of the conquering Napoleon. ee 

“Whatever its new trappings and new slogans, tyranny is the oldest 
and most discredited rule known to history, and whenever tyranny has 
replaced a more human form of government it has been due more to 
internal causes than external. ° 

“Democracy can thrive only when it is left to the vote of those whom 
Lincoln called ‘the common people’. Democracy can hold their devo- 
tion only when it adequately respects their dignity by so ordering society 
to assure to the masses of men and women reasonable security and hope 
for themselves and for their children. We in our democracy, and those 
who live in still unconquered democracies, will never willingly descend 
to any form of this so-called security of efficiency which calls fog the 
abandonment ofother securities more vital to the dignity of man. We 
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must live under the liberties which were first heralded by Magna Carta, 
and placed into operation through the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States, and the Bill of Rights.” 

For the past seven years the Government of the United States had 
opposed by every peaceful means the spread of dictatorship. If the 
Government were to pass in January, 1941 into untried hands, they 
must hope and pray that they would not substitute appeasement and 
compyomise with those who sought to destroy democracy everywhere, 
the United States included. He did not soften the condemnation 
expressed by himself and Mr. Cordell Hull from time to time of acts of 
aggression against peace-loving countries which had scrupulously 
maintained neutrality, nor did he begrudge the material did given. 
“I have”, he said, “pursued these efforts in the face of appeasor Fifth 
Columnists, who charge me with hysteria and war-mongering, but I 
felt it my simple, plain, inescapable duty to arouse my countrymen to 
the danger of new forces let loose on the world... . 

“We face,one of the great choices of history. It is not alone a choice 
of government, government by the people versus dictatorship. It is 
not alone the choice of freedom versus slavery. It is not alone the choice 
between moving forward or falling back. 

“Tt is all of these rolled into one. It is the continuance of civilization 
as we know it versus the ultimate destruction of all that we have held 
dear; religion against godlessness; the ideal of justice against-the practice 
of force; moral decency versus the firing squad; courage to speak out 
and to act versus the false lullaby of-appeasement. 

“Tt has been well said that a selfish and greedy people cannot be free. 
The American people must decide whether these things are worth 
making sacrifices for, of money, of energy, and self. They will not decide 
by listening to mere words, or by reading mere pledges, interpretations, 
and claims. . 

“They will decide on the record, the record as it has been made, the 
record of things as they are. The American people will sustain a repre- 
sentative democracy asking the Divine blessing as they face the future 
with courage and with faith.” — 


HERR HITLER’S SPEECH TO THE REICHSTAG ON 
í JULY 19 


ON July 19 Hew Hitler addressed the Reichstag in a speech lasting 
more than an hour and a half. Some of the main points he made are 
summarized below. He began with an account of National Socialist 
policy for the revision of the Versailles Treaty without recourse to 
war, and declared that ow Sept. 2 the conflict might still have been 
averted. “It was”, he said, “only the Franco-British warmongers who - 
desired war, not peace.” 

The discovery of the minutes of the Supreme Allied War Council 
in Paris, he declared, showed how the Allies sought to spread the war. 
“On June 14, 1940,” he said, “a German soldier found a curious 
document when searching some railway trucks standing in the station 
of I Charité. As the document bore a distinctive inscription, he 
immediately handed it over to his commanding officer. It was then 
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passed on to other quarters, where it was soon realized that we had 
lighted upon an important find . . . They were the secret documents of 
the Allied Supreme War Council, and included the minutes of every 
meeting held by this illustrious body. This time Mr. Churchill will not 
succeed in contesting or lying about the veracity of these documents, 
as he tried to do when documents were discovered in Warsaw. These 
documents bear marginal notes written by Gamelin, Daladier, Wey- 
gand, and others... Above all, they show that these stony-hearted 
politicians regarded all the small nations as a means to theif end, 
that they had attempted to use Finland in their own interests, that 
they were determined to turn Norway and Sweden into a theatre of 
war, that they planned a conflagration in the Balkans in order to gain 
the assistance of 100 divisions in those countries.” 

On Oct. 6, 1939, after the defeat of Poland, he had appegled to the 
world for peace, especially warning France not to enter war, as it 
would be her downfall. But “Mr. Chamberlain spat on me in the eyes 
of the world, and Mr. Duff Cooper and the other political warmongers 
declined even to mention peace or to work for it”. ° 

After describing German successes in Norway, he sought to justify 
the invasion of Holland and Belgium. “In the Low Countries”, he said, 
“careful observation which had been made everywhere compelled us 
to realize that an Anglo-French thrust was to be expected at the 
beginning of May, particularly. as a result of telephone messages 
between London and Paris which had come to our knowledge. In 
contradiction to the Schlieffen Plan of 1914 I arranged for operations 
to bear mainly on the left wing of the front, though ostensibly retaining 
the principle of the former plan.” The change over was made easier 
because the enemy had concentrated his motorized troops on the 
Belgian frontier. “I attacked on the right flank, and succeeded.” 
The operation includefl ‘‘the destruction of the entire B.E.F.”. 

On relations with Italy he said the Duce had taken up .arms of 
his own accord, and Italy’s entry into the war had hastened France’s 
recognition of the fact that further resistance would be unavailing. 
Speaking of the Italian action in the air he declared that the anguish 
felt by Itafy*at the recent death of Marshal Balbo was also Germany’s 
anguish. s Š 

On the position with regard to the U.S.S.R. he said that a clear 
definition of Germano-Russian interests had been followed by a new 
basis for the relations between the two countries. 

As a mili Power, Germany was stronger tþan ever before. 
A front stretching from the North Cape to the Spanish frontier had 
been accomplished with slight losses. From the spheres of economic 
interest controlled by the conquered countries Germany and Italy had 
at their disposal 200,000,000 people, among whom they could draw on 
130,000,000 for military man-power, while over 70,000,000 were 
employed in purely economic activities. 

Ëe then launched his peace offensive, coupled with an attack on 
Mr. Churchill. After alleging that Mr. Churchill had ordered the 
bombing of civilians, he said that the German reply, when it came, 
would bring upon the people unending suffering and misery. “Of course 
not upon Mr. Churchill,” he added, “for he no doubt will already be in 
Canada.” . 
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“Mr. Churchill ough?, perhaps, for once to believe me when I 
prophesy that a great empire will be destroyed—an empire which it 
was never my intention to destroy or even to harm. I do however 
realize that this struggle if it continues can end only with the complete 
annihilation of one or the other of the two adversaries. Mr. Churchill 
may believe that this will be Germany. I know it will be Britain. 

“In this hour I feel it to be my duty before my own conscience to 
appeal once more to reason and common sense to Great Britain as 
much as elsewhere. I consider myself in a position to make this ni 
since I am not the vanquished seeking favours but the victor sp g 
in the name of reason. I can see no reason why this war must go on. 
I am grieved to think of the sacrifices which it will claim. 

“I should like to avert them also for my own people. I know that 
millions o#German men, young and old alike, are burning with a desire 
at last to settle accounts with the enemy, who for the second time has 
declared war upon us for no reason whatever. But I also know that 
at home there are many women and mothers who, ready as they are to 
sacrifice all they have in life, are yet bound to it by their very hearts. 

“Possibly Mr. Churchill will again brush aside this statement of mine 
by saying that it is merely born of fear and doesn’t count in our final 
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victory. In that case I shall have relieved my conscience with regard 


to the things to come.” 


GENERAL SMUTS’ ADDRESS OF JULY 21 


GENERAL SMUTS, Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, 
broadcast an address on July 21, to the “two greatest free peoples in the 
world”, the United Kingdom and the United States. The views he 
expressed were personal only, based on his experience of pease and 
war, and he said that no official character must be ascribed to them. 
He dealt first with the prospects of victory, and then with the sort of 
peace the Allies desired to establish. - 

He said that the spectacùlar successes of the Germans,in Poland, 
Norway, Holland, and Belgium, and the sudden and unexpected 
coltapse of France had created an air of invincibility exploited to the 
full by German propaganda, which declared the war to be already won 
and the coup de grdce to Great Britain to be awaited. Those who 
accepted this point of view made a profound mistake. An army was 
not H efeated byemopping up outlying units separated from the main 
force. The overrunning of the smaller neutral countries was in the 
nature of a military incident. The downfall of France, however, was 
one of the major catastrophes of modern times; but it could be 
accounted for by incredibte mistakes of the French High Command, 
the internal fissures of French politics, and weakness of political 
leadership. France deserved their deepest sympathy. 

The British people, on the other hand, had a leadership of “un- 
rivalled brilliance and courage”, and a competent military command. 
Britain was the main bastion of Allied defence, and there could be no 
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associated with it. If the German Army and Air Force could not 
succeed in a supreme effort concentrated on so small a point as 
Dunkirk, how could they succeed against Great Britain? “Sea power 
and air power combined”, he said, “are the real keys of British defence, 
and Dunkirk was a test case... If Dunkirk has any message for us, 
it is the heartening one that Britain will prove to be an impregnable 
fortress.” 

If that attack failed Hitler was lost. If he did not attempt to attack 
he was also lost. For in a war of endurance the time factor must’ prove 
fatal to Hitler’s plans. His war supplies must dwindle until he could no 
longer hold down the vast populations he had sought to enslave, 

The Hitler vision of the new Europe was a new United States of 
Europe on a Nazi model. He could afford to render the semblance of 
freedom to his victims. A large, closed continental market would be 
established, with Germany as the centre. In the new mechanized 
Europe units would be held together by “central controls of Nazi 
ideology and Nazi economics, with the mailed fist in the background”. 
Freedom of speech, of thought, of religion, and of the préss would be 
effectively suppressed. The new Monroe Doctrine invoked for this 
Europe would be a travesty of the American doctrine. 

If a tired, war-sick Europe, appalled by the spectre of coming 
starvation, accepted this plan as an escape from greater miseries the 
vision which had guided their long, slow advance would perish in utter 
darkness and defeat. 

To the Hitler vision of a Nazi-dominated Europe, they opposed a 
vision of a free Europe, free “in the sense of giving full scope for’ 
personal and national. self-development and self-protection, each 
according to his own individual lines”. 

“But we have also learned”, he concluded, “that discipline and 
organization must go ‘hand-in-hand with freedom. The failure of the 
League of Nations was largely due to the absence of a central control 
which could harmonize the freedom of each with the proper functioning 
of the whole of the human society. We therefore aim at a society of 
nations which will supply this defect and which will possess a central 
organizatién® equipped with the necessary authority and powers to 
supervise the common concerns of mankind. Intefcourse between 
nations will be free, and commerce, economics, and finance will be freed 
of all hampering restrictions and obstructions. As between man and 
man there shall be social justice; as between nation and nation there 
shall be the rule of law, the absence of force and yiolence, and the 
maintenance of peace. In such an international sdtiety there will be 
no place for self-appointed leaders and Führers. He who will be master 
shall be servant. Our aim and motto will be:—A nation of free men and 
women. An international society of free nations.”’ 
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LORD HALIFAX’S BROADCAST OF JULY 22 


ON July 22 Lord Halifax broadcast an address to the country in which 
he said he would not waste his hearers’ time by dealing with Hitler’s 
distortions of almost every main event since the war began. There was 
in the speech no suggestion that peace must be based on justice, no word 
of recognition that the other nations of Europe had any right to self- 
determination, the principle he had so often invoked for Germans. His 
only appeal was to the base instinct of fear, and his only arguments 
were threats. 

His picture of Europe was one of Germany lording it over the peoples 
whom he had deprived of freedom. “Our picture’, he said, “drawn once 
again in bold outline by the President of the United States and General 
Smuts, is véry different. With them we see Europe a free association of 
independent States. And because of that contrast we remain unmoved 
by threats.” 

In every part of Britain there was only one spirit, a spirit of indomit- 
able resolution. “We realize”, he went on, “that the struggle may cost 
us everything, but just because the things we are defending are worth 
any sacrifice, it is a noble privilege to be the defenders of things so 
precious. We never wanted the war. But we shall not stop fighting till 
freedom, for ourselves and others, is secure.” 

He then referred to the way in which Hitler’s appetite had grown 
since he first declared that he was only concerned with the welfare of 
Germany, and said that for him force had become the final rule of the 
destinies of men and of nations. Germany had the force; hence, 
Germany alone must decide how the nations were to live together. Old 
fashioned respect for the pledged word was a sign of weak fibre and 
unworthy of robust master-minds. Bad faith, cruelty, crime became 
right by the fact that it was he, Hitler, who ordained them. “Phat”, 
said Lord Halifax, “is the fundamental challenge of anti-Christ, which 
it is our duty as Christians to fight with all our power.” He went on: 
“We can be of good heart when we survey the prospect. Hitler may 
plant the swastika where he will, but unless he can sap thẹ strength of 
Britain the fougdations of his Empire are built on sand.” The day 
wotfld come when Hitler’s mad plans for Europe would be shattered by 
the unconquerable passion of man for freedom. 

The people of the United States had not built their new home in 
order to surrender it to this fanatic. “They have judged his narrow and 
twisted vision”, ag said, “they see that his gospel is a gospel of hate, 
that his policy is a policy of brute force, his message to mankind the 
enthralment of the human spirit under ruthless tyranny. We may take 
heart from the certain knowledge that that great people pray for our 
victory over this wicked mfan and his ways as fervently as any of his 
present victims.” ; 

He concluded with an exhortation for the consecration of all the 
national effort to “this crusade for Christianity”, in which Britain and 
the Dominions would “stand foursquare against the forces of evil”, 
certain that they would prevail. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
1. Against Germany 


July 9 

The Air Ministry announced that enemy aircraft crossed the eastern 
and southern coasts of England and north east of Scotland during 
the night, and bombs were dropped. Buildings were damaged near 
the coast, but very few casualties were reported. During the early 
morning sporadic raids were made by isolated aircraft, and on one 
south-east town a considerable number of incendiary bombs were 
dropped, but were quickly dealt with. A few casualties were caused. 
Attacks were made in several districts during the day, and damage 
was done at a Bristol Channel port. Six people were killed by 4 bombs 
dropped in an area in Wales. Fighter aircraft engaged the raiders, 
and altogether 8 enemy aircraft were destroyed and others severely 
damaged. . 

The Ministry announced that in operations on the Continent day- 
light attacks were made on barges on the Dutch canals at 5 different 
points, and many of them sunk or set on fire. Other objectives attacked 
and hit were a supply ship at Aalborg (Denmark) and patrol vessels 
off the coast, and aerodromes at Soissons and Douai. All the machines 
returned safely. Other formations made heavy attacks on the aero- 
dromes at Bergen and Stavanger, setting a munitions dump on fire, 
damaging a bridge and a ship, and hitting aircraft on the ground. 
Strong opposition was encountered, especially at Stavanger, and one 
enemy fighter was shot down. Seven British machines failed to return. 
On the night of July 8 Kiel and Wilhelmshaven were again bombed 
and two warships set gn fire. Oil refineries at Homburg and the railway 
at Hamm were hit, and aerodromes at Waalhaven, Amsterdam, and 
Brussels. One machine was missing. 3 

The German communiqué claimed the sinking of several British ships, 
including the destroyer Whirlwind, and also stated that successful air 
attacks hgd been made on the ‘‘wharves at Devonport, oil depots in 
Ipswich, Canvey Island, Thames Haven, and Tilbury, explosive works 
in Harwich, and large chemical works at Billingham”. Stavangerhad 
been attacked by 12 bombers, which were all brought down, with no 
German. losses. 


July 10 ° 

The first Air Ministry communiqué stated that Some civilians were 
killed the previous day when a town in East Anglia was raided, and a 
hail of spent bullets fell on a town in South-East England during an 
air battle in which British fighters eventmally drove all the raiders 
off with loss. 

A later communiqué announced that several points in South Wales 
had also been attacked, some people killed, and a chapel and a factory 
damaged; also a port in the south-west, where fires were caused and 
several people killed. On the Channel coast severe damage was done 
to a well-known residential district, and 4 people were killed, and in 
South-East England 8 screaming bombs fell, but only one did any 
damage. Throughout the day air fights took place in which large forces 
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of enemy machines attacking British shipping were engaged by fighters 
and dispersed. 

A commumiqué on the operations on the Continent stated that objec- 
tives attacked included the docks at Wilhelmshaven and Bremen, 
goods yards on the Rubr, oil refineries at Monheim, and aerodromes 
at Borkum, Texel, Schipol, and Waalhaven. Al the machines returned 
safely, but 3 were missing after extensive reconnaissances of escort 
and patrol formations over enemy country. 

It was learnt that the Dutch tanker Lucrecia had been sunk by a 
torpedo on July 7, with the loss of 3 lives. 

The German communiqué claimed further U-boat successes, and, in 
air operations, hits on oil depots and on airfields at Pembroke, Swansea, 
Ipswich, Norwich, and Tilbury. During the night enemy’planes raided 
Holland aad North and West Germany, but only did slight damage to 
non-military objectives. 


: July 11 

The first Air Ministry bulletin stated that during the fighting 
throughout the previous day, when large numbers of enemy bombers, 
protected by fighters, made a series of attacks on British shipping 
off the Kent coast, 14 aircraft were shot down and 23 others so severely 
damaged that they were unlikely to reach home. Two British fighters 
were lost, but the pilot of one was safe. 

The Ministry later stated that attempts during the day by strong 
forces of enemy bombers escorted by fighters to attack shipping were 
met with vigorous resistance, and 12 enemy aircraft were shot down 
_ and’ many more damaged. One British fighter was lost. An enemy 

sea-plane was also destroyed in the Channel. A later bulletin reported 
further enemy attacks on towns in the north-east and on the south 
coast, in which some people were killed and séveral houses damaged. 
Bombs: were also dropped in South-West England and on a Midland 
town, but only did damage at the latter place. British fighters and 
gunfire destroyed 9 more of the enemy, making 22 during, the day, 
without counting many badly damaged. The British losses were 4 
fighters; the pilots of 2 of which were safe. or 

Operations ôn the Continent included attacks the previous day on 
the aerodromes at St. Omer and Amiens, from which 5 machines failed 
to return, while a sixth was lost on patrol. In a raid on Boulogne at 
dawn 5 German aircraft were believed to have been destroyed and 
others severely damaged. 

The German cofimuniqué claimed the sinking of more British shipping 
and the success of raids on Pembroke, Swansea, Plymouth, and Port- 
land. It also stated that during an air battle the previous day 35 enemy 
’planes were shot down, and only 7 German machines were lost. (It was 
authoritatively stated in London that the facts were that 14 German 
machines were destroyed and 23 badly damaged, and that the British 
losses were 2 machines only.) 


July 12 
The Air Ministry announced that raids were made over the eastern 
and south-western coasts during the night, causing some casualties, 
but none of them fatal. Bombs were also dropped during the day by 
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a single raider in a town on the north-east coast of Scotland, killing 
and injuring a number of people. British fighters shot the raider down. 

The Ministry also announced that an attack was made in the morning 
on a convoy off the south-east coast and six of the raiders were brought 
down. In the afternoon 3 other bombers were destroyed, one near a 
Scottish port and 2 off the south-east coast. In all 11 enemy ’planes 
were destroyed, and it was confirmed that the total of the previous 
day was 23. Two British fighters were missing. š 

In the operations on the Continent the previous night enemy aero- 
dromes at Waalhaven, Schipol, Texel, and Haamstaade were attacked, 
and at Boulogne a concentration of barges was bombed and seaplanes 
moored in the harbour machine-gunned. Other British raiders attacked 
Ludwigshaven and Cologne munition works, blast furnaces at Siegburg, 
and a factory at Mutterstadt, where a series of explosions took place. 
At Bremen a large fire was started in the docks, and in Southern Ger- 
many many explosions and fires were caused at a large factory near 
Strasburg, 300 miles inside Germany. k 

A German communiqué reported many attacks on British ports and 
shipping the previous day, and claimed hits at Plymouth and Lowestoft 
and the starting of fires at Portsmouth and Burton-on-Trent. In the 
Channel a tanker and 4 merchantmen were sunk, and 9 other vessels 
damaged. Jt also claimed that a total of 4,329,213 tons of British 
shipping had been sunk since the war began. (An authoritative state- 
ment issued in London pointed out that this figure was over 4 times 
the total of British losses up to July 1, and that the German losses to 
date totalled 877,000 tons and the Italian 244,000 tons. 


July 13 

An Air Ministry communiqué early in the morning stated that enemy 
aircraff attacked places in the south-west of England and in Wales 
the previous evening and dropped bombs, but little damage was done 
and casualties were believed to be very slight. Raiders were reported 
over the aorth-east, south-east, and south-west of Scotland during the 
night, and incendiary bombs as well as high explosive bombs dropped. 

The Air°Ministry announced later that 12 enemy, aircraft were 
destroyed during the day in a number of attempts to raid shipping 
in the Channel. One British fighter was missing. 

In the operations on the Continent the previous night 20 tons of 
bombs were dropped on petrol stores, factories, and docks at Emden, 
and a large explosion was caused at Kiel. Other opjectives bombed 
were the Evere aerodrome near Brussels, and, during the day, con- 
centrations of barges on the Bruges-Ostend Canal, and mA 
near Monheim. Kiel was bombed for over an hour, and it was believed 
that much damage was done. e 

A German communiqué reported the capture of ‘‘several merchant 
ships with valuable cargoes” and stated that in raids on shipping off 
the English east and south coast a patrol boat and one merchantman 
were sunk and 5 others severely damaged. Aerodromes and ports were 
bombed and 8 British ’planes destroyed on the ground at St. Merryn, 
while petrol tanks were attacked at Exeter, docks at Portland, New- 
port, and Dundee, and arms factories at Newcastle and Billinghgm. 
Five machines were missing. 
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July 14 

The Air Ministry communiqué stated that in an air battle over the 
Straits of Dover during the evening 5 enemy bombers and 2 fighters 
were destroyed while unsuccessfully attacking a British convoy, and 
that 1 British fighter was lost. During the night a single raider 
dropped 3 bombs in the south-east, but caused no casualties. 

A communiqué on the operations over Germany reported that attacks 
were made on docks at Hamburg, Bremen, Wilhelmshaven, and Emden, 
aircraft factories at Bremen and Deichshausen, oil refineries at Monheim 
and Hamburg, supply factories at Grevenbroich, Gelsenkirchen, and 
Hamburg, and goods yards at Hamm, Osnabrtick, and Soest. At a 
munitions works at Leverkusen a large explosion was seen. Fourteen 
aerodromes in Germany and Holland were also attacked, including 
Waalhavea, Norderney, De Rooy, and Bonninghardt. All the British 
machines returned safely, and on their way back shot down an enemy 
fighter. , 

During the night Coastal Command machines bombed and blew up 
ammunition dumps at Harlingen, on the Dutch coast, and concentra- 
tions of barges near Bruges, where explosions and fires were seen. 
The naval barracks on Rügen Island and the sea-plane base at Borkum 
were also attacked. One machine failed to return. 

The German communiqué claimed direct bomb hits on 4 cargo ships 
in convoy in the Channel, and the destruction of 10 British machines, 
as against one German, in the fighting when the attack on the convoy 
was made. During the night enemy bombers visited North and West 
Germany but hit no military objectives. 


July 15 

German aircraft appeared over a town in the north-east of ee 
and a raid was made on the South coast in which 4 people were, killed. 
A few bombs were also dropped on a Welsh town and in an area in 
South-East England, but no one was injured. 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night attacks were 
made on an aircraft factory at Bremen, stores at Paderborn and 
Diepholz, oil plants at Gelsenkirchen and Monheim,’ refineries at 
Hamburg and Bremen, and goods yards at Hamm and Soest. Other 
forces bombed aerodromes, and in the previous 2 nights 22 had been 
attacked. Coastal Command ’planes set several oil storage tanks on 
fire at Ghent. At a number of places oil tanks were hit and many large 
fires were seen, aqd at Ghent a factory was smashed. Two machines 
failed to return. 

Swedish reports stated that the airport at Kastrup outside Copen- 
hagen was bombed during the night and heavy explosions caused. 

The Admiralty annourtced that the Submarine Shark must be 
presumed lost. 


July 16 
The Air Ministry reported the cropping of bombs by enemy raiders 
at several places on the north-east coast of Scotland, causing a few 
casualties. A single raider over the north-west of England dropped 
bomps which damaged road and telephonic communication. Three 
enemy machines were destroyed. . 
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Operations on the Continent included attacks on oil storesat Hanover, 
a blast furnace at Hamborn, a factory at Dortmund, an aircraft park 
at Paderborn, railway yards at Hamm and Osnabrück, aerodromes at 
Nordeney and De Kooy in Holland, and at Lisieux and Evreux in 
France, the harbour at Willemsoord, and barges near Armentiéres. 
One machine failed to return. 

The German commumgué claimed the sinking of 3 merchantmen 
the previous day as a result of air attacks in the Channel, and reported 
a continuation of raids on aerodromes at Pembroke, Plymouth, St. 
Albans, Bicester, the harbours at Cardiff and Brighton, and on an aero- 
plane factory at Yeovil. British bombers attacked a few places in 
North and West Germany, but caused no damage. , 


` July 17 

The Air Ministry communiqué reported that bombs had been dropped 
during the day at a few places in South-East England and near a town 
in Scotland, causing some casualties, very few of which were fatal. 
Four houses were wrecked. During the night more bombs were dropped 
in South-East England, and a child killed. 

The Air Ministry also stated that reconnaissance operations had been 
carried out the previous day over a wide area from Scandinavia to the 
Bay of Biscay, but that owing to adverse weather conditions the 
bomber force had not operated during the night. A news bulletin gave 
particulars of the results of the bombing of the Dortmund-Ems canal, 
and stated that the double aqueduct where it crossed the Ems river 
had been so damaged that the canal was empty of water and the barges 
left high and dry. 

The Admiralty announced that the merchant cruiser Van Dyck had 
been lost off the coast of Norway on June 10, with the loss of 7 lives. 
‘Twenty-nine officers and 132 ratings were prisoners of war. It was 
announced in Dublin that the City of Limerick had been sunk in the 
Atlantic on July 15 by aircraft, with the loss of 2 lives. 


The Air, Ministry reported enemy activity in the night over the . 
south-east arid south-west of England and over Wales, with the drop- 
ping of several bombs. Damage was only reported from a few places, 
and there were few casualties. During the morning bombs were 
dropped on the north-east coast of Scotland, and one person was 
killed. Some also fell in South Wales, but no one was seriously injured. 
During the afternoon aircraft also flew over districtsin Wales and in 
the south and south-west of England and dropped a few bombs; they 
caused no serious damage, but one person was killed in a south-western 
coastal town. One aeroplane machine-gunned a cottage in the north- 
east of England. ° 

The German communiqué reported the occupation of Ushant, and 
claimed that raids on Aldershot and other places had been successful, 
fires being started on Tunbridge Wells aerodrome, in industrial works 
at Eastbourne, and in Portland harbour. Shipping was also attacked 
and serious damage done. Enemy ’planes which flew over the Rhine- 
Ruhr territory were either chased away by gun fire or were prevented 
from dropping bombs on their target. Isolated bombs droppęi at 
random did not.cause any personal or material damage. 
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The Admiralty announced that the destroyer Imogen had been lost 
as the result of a collision in dense fog, with the loss of 18 lives. 


July 19 

An Air Ministry Bulletin early in the morning reported a raid over 
places in East Scotland the previous evening in which damage was 
done in 2 towns and a few people killed. A later bulletin stated that 
during the day several actions took place against large forces of enemy 
aircraft off the south-east coast, and 9 enemy machines were shot 
down. The total destroyed round the coasts was 11. Five British 
fighters were missing. In the first action some 70 German raiders 
attacked a convoy, and in the second over 50 machines attempted to 
raid a south coast harbour. A town in the south-west of Scotland was 
also raided and some buildings wrecked, but the casualties were slight. 
In a south-western area a school was demolished, but there were only 
2 slight casualties. 

The operations against objectives in Germany and elsewhere in- 
cluded attacks on Krupps works, during the night, where an explosion 
was seen, on the aircraft factory at Bremen, the aerodrome and supply 
depot at Paderborn, where 9 fires were started, aerodromes at St. Omer 
in France and at Eschwege, Bomlitz, Diepholz, Wesel, Juist, and near 
Mülhausen, concentrations of barges on the Maas and Waal rivers 
and canals, shipping at Flushing and Boulogne, warehouses at Le 
Havre, a fuel depot at Emden (where a large fire was started), oil 
refineries at Bremen and Hanover, and railways and roads at Hamm, 
Soltau, and near Ltibeck. 

From all the operations 4 British machines failed to return. 

The Admiralty announced that the steamers King John and Davistan 
had been sunk on July 13 in the region of the West Indies by a German 
raider, believed to be a converted merchant vessel, and flying the 
Swedish flag. g 


July 20 

The Air Ministry stated that one raider dropped 3 bombs over a 
coastal town in North-East Scotland, but there were no casualties. One 
borib was als? dropped in South-West and 2 in South-East Scotland, 
with serious damage to gome houses in the latter case. Two people 
wére injured. In the Channel large formations of raiders attacked a 
convoy and another formation bombed ships in a south coast harbour, 
but secured no hits. They were driven off by gunfire and by fighters, 
. and 21 of them*ttought down. Two British fighters were lost, but the 
pilot of one was saved. 

The air operations over the Continent during the night included an 
attack pressed home on the aircraft works at Bremen, hits on sheds, . 
etc. at the sea-plane factories at Wismar and Wenzendorf, and the 
starting of fires at the aerodromes at Eschwege, Hage, near Emden, 
Texel, and Norderney. Other objectives bombed were Harlingen, 
Wilhelmshaven, Gelsenkirchen, Kamen, Essen, Oldenburg, Reckling- 
hausen, and Lunen. British aircraft also bombed Kastrup aerodrome, 
near Copenhagen. 

The German communiqué claimed successful air attacks on power 
st@ions, harbours, aerodromes, and other military objectives in South 
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England and Scotland; also the sinkihg of a merchantman in a raid on 
a convoy in the Channel. It also claimed that their fighter aircraft 
had shot down 15 British fighters without any logs to themselves, and 
that altogether 27 enemy ‘planes were destroyed during the day against 
only 3 German machines. 


July 21 

The Air Ministry announced that air fights had taken place through- 
out the day, the biggest being when 35 bombers attacked a convéy off 
the south-east coast. They were driven off before they had secured any 
direct hits. Another group attacked ships in a south coast harbour, but 
hit none. Two raiders over the land were brought down. Ina raid ona 
town in north-west England damage was done to houses and some 
people were killed. Heavy “screaming” bombs were dropped on a town 
in south-west England and 2 people killed. Twelve German*machines 
were destroyed during the day. 

The air operations over the Continent included attacks during the 
night on Emden, Wilhelmshaven, Hamburg, and Bremen, and on air- 
craft factories, aerodromes, and oil depots in Central Germany, the 
Ruhr, and in Holland and Belgium. At Vlaardingen the oil tanks were 
set on fire and huge explosions caused. Five bombers failed to return. 
In the day the aerodrome at Flushing and a wireless station near 
Stavanger were bombed. Four fighters were missing as a result of the 
various engagements of the previous day. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Salmon must be con- 
sidered lost, and that the minesweeper Crestflower had been sunk by an 
enemy ‘plane, with the loss of 2 lives. 

The German communiqué reported successful attacks on industrial 
plants near Newcastle and air bases and harbours in south and central 
England. It also claimed that in attacks on convoys a cruiser and 
2 destroyers were hit. British attacks on places in Germany and Holland 
were unsuccessful, and’planes attempting to bomb Wilhelmshaven were 
forced to retire. Total enemy losses the previous day were 22 machines. 
(It was stated in London that the actual British losses were 5 machines.) 


ee July 22 y 

An Air Ministry communiqué early in the morning stafed that it had 
been ascertained that the total number of enemy aircraft destroyed on 
July 20 was 21, and that 3 had been shot down the next day. A later 
communiqué announced that raids were made in south-east England 
and north-east Scotland. Bombs fell on 3 towns, and q few fires were 
started, but were quickly extinguished. A Dornier Was shot down off 
the south coast, and 2, possibly 3, ‘planes were brought down over a 
town in the south-west of England. Four enemy machines were 

e destroyed and 2 British fighters lost. ° 

In the operations over the Continent a¢tacks were made on oil depots 
at Gelsenkirchen and Rotterdam, oil tanks in the Bremen docks, air 
bases at Rheinburg and Lastrup and on Fehmarn Island, aircraft 
factories at Wismar, Bremen, Rotenburg, Kassel, and Göttingen, 
goods-yards at Hamm and Soest, barges on the Weser Canal, and oil 
refineries along the bank of the Ghent-Salzaete Canal. At the last- 
named two large refineries were destroyed. Bombs were also dropped 
on Lannion, Caen, Morlaix, and Querqueville aeradromes in France, 
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and Rotterdam and Hamstade in Holland. Three machines failed to 
return. Off the Danish coast a large German supply ship was success- 
fully bombed. In the operations over North-West Germany French air- 
men took part. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the destroyer Brazen. The crew 
were all saved. 

The German communiqué reported attacks on aerodromes, harbours, 
etc., invEngland, and the sinking of shipping in a convoy. Enemy raids 
on the night of July 20 caused only material damage. 


2. Against Italy 


July 9 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported raids on Diredawa, Massawa, and Zula 
port, where hits were obtained on the jetty and stores set on fire. One 
enemy aircraft was destroyed. In land operations against Libya the 
enemy were prevented from taking stores and water to Fort Capuzzo, 
whose water supply was cut off by British forces which had severed 
the pipeline from Bardia. 

Two raids on Malta on July 7 and 8 respectively were unsuccessful 
as a result of interception by British fighters, and no bombs were 
dropped. One raider was destroyed. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that at least 50 enemy armoured 
vehicles had been destroyed during the previous few days on the 
Egypt-Libyan front. Enemy raids over Massawa, Zula, and Diredawa 
killed 2 people but did no material damage. 

In East Africa enemy positions in the Wajir zone of Kenya were 
bombed, and in the Turkana zone several British soldiers were captured. 
A raid by land troops on Kurmuk, in the Sudan, resulted in a radio 
station and a munitions dump being destroyed. è 

The Admiralty announced that British forces in the central Mediter- 
ranean had made contact with an enemy force of 2 battleships, a 
number of 8in. and 6in. gun cruisers, and destroyers, which immediately 
retreated behind a smoke screen. One hit at extremeerange was 
obtained by a capital ship with a 15in, shell on an Italian battleship. 
Fleet’ Air Arm aircraft also attacked the Italian ships. Simultaneously 
another force based in Gibraltar carried out a sweep towards the 
Central Mediterranean, and reported that 4 enemy aircraft were 
destroyed and 7 others damaged. 

An Italian commeyntqué stated that the British forces “‘sought to 
attack naval units that were returning from escorting an Italian convoy 
to a port in Libya”. The battle raged from 2.30 to 9 p.m., and ‘“‘numer- 
ous bombing formations in ‘successive waves attacked enemy ships 
with heavy calibre bombs. At the close of the night the British squad- 
ron proceeded in a southerly direction pursued by Italian naval forces”. 


July 10 
A further Admiralty tee on the-naval engagement of July 9 
stated that it was “a disappointing action” because it was not possible 
to engage the enemy at close-range before he was able to retire to the 
sheltersof his shore defences. One enemy cruiser, however, was hit by 
an air torpedo, and there were no casualties in the British ships. In 
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another part of the Mediterranean the submarine Parthian sank an 
Italian submarine. 

The Italian communiqué stated that on July 8 their aircraft reported 
the presence of 3 groups of enemy warships between Crete and the 
northern African coast, sailing westward. They kept them under 
effective bombing action throughout the day, and secured direct hits 
on many ships. It was believed that one—probably a battleship—was 
sunk. All the aircraft except one returned safely. The next day the 
Fleet succeeded in encountering the enemy reduced in numbers in the 
Ionian Sea, while strong Italian air formations came into action at 
thesame time. After a brisk exchange of fire the enemy abandoned his 
plan and made off to the south-east. Only one Italian vessel was hit, 
29 men being killed and 69 wounded. The Air Force pursued the 
enemy without respite until sunset, and repeatedly scored direct hits 
with heavy bombs on some units. One Italian destroyer, the Zefiro, 
was sunk, and one submarine failed to return. 

In the Western area aircraft located a British naval formation south 
of the Balearic Islands and “kept it there the whole day, bombing it 
with successful results. Three of our aeroplanes failed to return”. 

A Nairobi communiqué reported the continuation of attacks on 
British Moyale, and stated that further south, between there and 
Wajir, the Italians dropped 80 bombs on Buna and also machine- 
gunned it, but there were no casualties. It was also announced that 
there was no truth in the Italian claim to have captured British prisoners 
at Turkana. 

A Cairo communiqué stated that on July 7 an enemy force of some 
300 men, supported by guns and aircraft, occupied the police post of 
Kurmuk on the Sudan-Abyssinian border. Before withdrawing the 
garrison inflicted some 50 casualties on the enemy. 

Three bombers raiding Malta were brought down and a fourth was 
probably destroyed. One civilian was killed. 


Par il 

The R.A.F. in Cairo stated that Sidi Barrani haq been raided the 
previous day, but there was little damage done and no casualties. 
British aircraft set a petrol dump on fire at Tobruk, and attacked 
Macaaca airfield on July 9 and 10, setting a hangar alight, destroying 
3 aircraft on the ground, and starting several fires. Further fighting 
had been going on at British*Moyale, and the Ttgljans raided Buua, 
but did no damage. 

The Italian communiqué declared that “positive information” had 
been obtained that in the naval action on July 9 near the Balearic 
Islands the Hood had been heavily damaged and set on fire, and the 
Ark Royal “squarely hit on its decks by two large-sized bombs”. 
Moreover, in the action in the Ionian Sea another British battleship 
was squarely hit by two large bombs Malta was violently bombed the 
previous day, and big fires and explosions on ships were observed. 

The British Admiralty announced that the Fleet Air Arm had sunk 
another Italian destroyer and a hulk of the type used as a store ship 
in a harbour north of Augusta, Sicily. It also issued a categorical 
denial of the Malian claim that the Ark Royal and the Hood had been 
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hit in the actions on July 9. Bombs had dropped near them, but they 
were not hit, and there was no damage or casualties. ; 

The loss was announced in Rome of the steamer Paganini on June 28 
on her way to Durazzo, with the loss of 220 lives, mostly Italan 
N.C O.s and men. The Iranian steamer Beme was sunk by an Italian 
submarine off the Palestine coast. 


` July 12 

The Aden Command issued a summary of operations to date, stating 
that the enemy had made 3 raids on Aden without doing any military 
damage, 3 on Berbera, one heavy and various minor raids on Jibuti, 
and minor abortive attacks on Perim and Kamaran. They had lost 
at least 20 machines. British machines had been over enemy territory 
more than #0 tumes and, with the loss of only one ’plane, had damaged 
aircraft, petrol and munitions stores, hangars, barracks, and transport 
vehicles. 

A Nairobi communiqué reported further heavy attacks on Moyale, 
into which’ the Italians had fired over 1000 shells, but the damage 
reported was not serious. Wajir was also bombed, one of the raiders 
being brought down and another set on fire. British aircraft attacked 
the enemy positions in the Moyale area and destroyed 2 machine gun 

osts. 

E An Italian communtqué stated that the naval action of July 8 and 9 
had not yet ended, and on July 11 reconnaissance units of the Navy 
sighted an enemy squadron of 2 battleships, one battle-cruiser, and 
smaller units which: appeared near Malta and later escorted 5 large 
freighters eastward. Successive waves of Italian bombers took off and 
for some hours pursued and attacked the enemy, hitting a freighter, 
an aircraft carrier, and a destroyer, the last so hgavily that she had to 
lower her boats. Fires were observed in the aircraft carrier, andeother 
ships went to her assistance. Four fighters which took off from her 
decks were destroyed. Two Italian machines failed to return. 


- July 13 
A Cairo communiqué reported continued attacks on Mty&le, which 
were repulsed With severe losses. In Libya two enemy columns 
approaching Fort Capuzzd had been again effectively engaged the 
previous day. Malta was raided 3 times, but no damage was done.- 
An Italian communiqué declared that the British naval forces, 
“constantly hammered by Italian bombers throughout Thursday” 
(July-11) spit intw3 groups and proceeded east, and “‘that the whole 
mass of Italian aviation from the bases in South Italy, Libya, and 
the East Mediterranean was unleashed against this retreating fleet and 
bombed it unmercifully”. At least 2 enemy cruisers and one battleship 
were repeatedly hit by large bombs. Over Malta two enemy fighters 
were shot down. One Italian destroyer was sunk by enemy bombard- 
ment. In East Africa a village near Moyale was occupied and 4 
British ‘planes shot down. Enemy raids on Kismdyo, Jijiga, and 
Massawa caused no damage, and 2 enemy "planes were shot down. 
July 14 
The R.A.F. in Cairo reported raids on El Adem, El Gubbi, and 
Bardia during the weekend, and on shipping at Tobruk At Assab a fire 
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was started, and at Massawa aerodrome several direct hits were secured 
on hangars. Two machines failed to return. Aden was raided the pre- 
vious day and 2 natives killed. Further raids on Malta were unsuccess- 
ful owing to interception by British fighters. 

Reports from Kenya and Somaliland stated that at Moyale the 
garrison was still holding out, and that in Somaliland the enemy had 
captured a small frontier post at Abdul Ghadir. 

An Italian communiqué stated that “after being forced to slow down 
its laborious retreat on Alexandria” the British naval formation was 
again overtaken and was attacked during the whole of the previous day. 
Cruisers and battleships were repeatedly hit, and damaged still further. 
Four enemy ’planes were shot down, and one Italian machine lost. 
Enemy raids on airfields in Cyrenaica did no damage. At Malta 2 enemy 
fighters were shot down without loss to the Italian ’planes, and “succes- 
sive waves” of bombers raided the island “causing vast fires’. The 
communiqué admitted the loss of a submarine, but claimed that a 
British submarine was sunk. J 

The British Admiralty announced that the destroyer Escort had been 
sunk by a torpedo in the western Mediterranean, with the loss of 2 lives. 


July 15 

The British Admiralty, in a communiqué on the engagement of 
July 9, stated that the Italian force consisted of 2 battleships, a large 
number of cruisers, some with 8in. guns, and approximately 25 des- 
troyers. This force retired immediately on coming within extreme 
range of the British battleships, and the action developed into a chase. 
One hit was observed on one of the enemy battleships, and Fleet Air 
Arm machines scored a direct hit on a cruiser. The pursuit continued 
till the British forces were in sight of land. They then continued their 
ee a in protection of the convoys, which reached their destination 
in safety. Repeated air attacks were made on the British warships, 
but the only casualties were 3 men wounded, and no hits were secured 
by the,enemy by bomb or gunfire. 5 Italian machines were shot 
down. The other force, which included H.M.S. Hood and Ark Royal, 
met no efiefhy warships but was frequently attacked by aircraft, but 
no casualties or damage was caused, and 4 of the Itélian ’planes were 
destroyed and 7 damaged. i 

The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that attacks on stores and barracks 
near Assab caused large fires, and that bombs dropped in Tobruk 
harbour did much damage. 

A Nairobi communiqué stated that the garrioœħ at Moyale had 
withdrawn during the night according to plan and without incident. 

Haifa was raided, and about 50 bombs dropped, but there were few 
casualties as none fell on the business or residential areas. 


July 16 

The R.A F. in Cairo reported another raid on Tobruk, where 2 naval 
oil tanks were hit and blown up. At Bardia direct hits were obtained 
on artillery stores, and camps at El Gazala and El Faidia were also 
attacked. One machine failed to return. Diredawa and Assab were 
also raided and direct hits obtained, all the machines returning safely. 
The South African Air Force raided a post south of Moyalg with 

success, suffering no casualties itself. 
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A Nairobi communiqué stated that their troops at Turkana complet ed 
their task of wrecking the enemy post at Namaraputh and then with- 
drew. 

The Italian communtqué claimed that at Haifa numerous depots 
and refineries and other plants were hit, causing fires visible many miles 
away. During an unsuccessful raid on Tobruk à British machine was 
shot down. In East Africa their troops had occupied a number of 
localities cutting the salient which penetrated Italian Somaliland 
towards Dolo, thus shortening the front by about 185 miles. 


July 17 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported another raid on Tobruk, causing dense 
clouds of black smoke, and stated that an Italian raid on Sidi Barrani 
did negligikle damage and caused no casualties. Eight Italian lorries 
leaving Fort Capuzzo with troops and 3 trying to reach the fort 
from Bardia were destroyed by a British mechanized unit. 

In Eritrea Asmara was bombed, and direct hits obtained on build- 
ings. One machine was lost owing to an accident. An Italian machine 
raiding Kurmuk, in the Sudan, was destroyed by rifle fire. At Malta 
two R.A.F. fighters engaged a large formation of bombers, bringing 
one down. One British machine was lost, this being the first R.A.F. 
casualty in 5 weeks’ fighting there. Alexandria was again raided and 
one man killed. A Cairo communsqué stated that on July 15 a patrol 
of the Camel Corps in Somaliland raided an enemy post at Damerabob, 
caused casualties, and destroyed ammunition without suffering any 
loss. 

The Air Ministry in London announced that an Italian submarine 
had been sunk by a sea-plane of the Royal Australian Air Force, the 
crew being rescued by a naval sloop. ` 

The Italian communiqué reported bombing att£đeks on Mersa Matruh 
and Sidı Barrani, and claimed that an attack on their position north 
of Fort Capuzzo had been'“valiantly repulsed, despite the fact that the 
British employed 50 armoured cars protected by smoke sçreens”. 
In East Africa native troops captured Ghezzan in the region of Kurmuk, 
where “the native population received the Italian troops*wfth enthu- 
siasm”. One of the Italian submarines had not returned to its base. 


July 18. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported another attack on Tobruk harbour and 
El Gubbi aerodrome during the night of July 16-17, starting a large 
fire near the submagine jetty at the former place. In Eritrea a hanger 
at Agordat was destroyed and barracks at Assab set on fire, and at 
Moyale direct hits were obtained on the camp and surrounding build- 
ings, followed by fires and an explosion. All the machines returned safely. 
In the land operations a raiding party destroyed some guns and a lorry 
of ammunition in the Capuzzo area, and a transport column going to 
the fort was shelled and 11 lorries destroyed. Mersa Matruh and Sidi 
Barrani were raided without effect. 

The Italian communiqué stated that a British raid on Agordat 
airfield had caused no damage and that a British ’plane was shot down. 
In the Moyale area the British, who were withdrawing, were pursued 
toways Buna by land and air forces, and a strong motorized column 
was machine-gunned. Weapons, munitions and lorries were captured. 
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Gibraltar was raided and 3 people were killed. The damage done was 
slight. 


' July 19 

A Nairobi communiqué reported an attack on the aerodrome at 
Neghelli the previous day, where a petrol dump was destroyed and 
several fires started. Direct hits were obtained on aircraft on the 
ground. ‘ 

The Admiralty announced that m an engagement that morning 
north-west of Crete between the cruiser Sydney, accompanied by 
destroyers, and 2 Italian cruisers, the Bartolomeo Colleont was sunk, 
and the other withdrew with the British forces in pursuit. The British 
vessels picked up 545 men of the Colleont’s crew, despite repeated 
attacks on them by Italian aircraft. There were no British casualties. 

A Nairobi communiqué reported that Buna had been raided 4 times 
on July 17, but that no damage had been done. a 

The Italian communiqué reported a successful raid on Gibraltar, and 
stated that an enemy submarine had been sunk in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. 


July 20 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported that Mersa Matruh had been raided 
during the day and night of July 18-19, and an enemy bomber had 
crashed and caught fire. R.A.F. machines again attacked Tobruk, 
securing direct hits on an oiler and on supply ships, and El Gubbi, 
where 5 large fires were started. Other places bombed were Neghelli 
aerodrome, by the South African Air Force, and Agordat and Macaaca 
aerodromes, at both of which direct hits were obtained on buildings 
and aircraft. All the machines returned safely. 

TMe Italian communiqué reported the loss of the Bartolomeo Colleoms, 
declaring that the enemy had a “large margin of superiority”, and that 
an Italian air formation afterwards overtook the British force and 
scored ‘several hits on the cruisers, sinking one vessel. 

July 22 ° 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported that much damage was done at Tobruk 
and at the aerodrome at El Gubbi during the previous 2 days, fires 
being started and shipping hit. Bardia was also bombed. Sidi Barrani, 
Sollum, Mersa Matruh. and Fuka were raided, but there were no R.A.F. 
casualties. oe? 

In Eritrea, Asmara was raided and hangars hit, and attacks were also 
made on Barentu aerodrome, near Massawa, and on stores at Assab. 

Malta had been raided 4 times the previous day, but there were no 
casualties or damage of any kind. One,*probably 2, Italian bombers 
were destroyed. Two more raids were made during the day. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that in addition to the Hood and 
Ark Royal, a battleship of the Warspite class, and the cruisers Gloucester 
and Arethusa had been severely damaged in the naval actions of 
July 8-13. In East Africa raids were carried out against Buna and 
Wajir and enemy ‘planes and troops bombed and machine-gunned. 
All the machines returned safely. Enemy raids on Asmara gaused 
neither damage nor casualties. 
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CHRONOLOGY 
AUSTRALIA 


July 10.—The Minister of the Interior announced that over 30,000 
offers of homes for children from Great Britain had been received. 
These were in addition to the Government’s original offer of 5,000. 

July 11.—The Prime Minister stated that the Government had agreed 
to a request of the U.K. Government that Australia should take charge 
of a nimber of alien internees for the duration of the war, to help solve 
the problem of their custody. 

July 17,—It was announced that the, Army was to be increased to 
300,000 mer by the end of March, 1941, instead of 250,000 as stated on 
June 16. The Home Defence Force would number 210,000 men. 

Regulations were published giving the Director-General of Informa- 
tion power to require any paper to allot space and any broadcasting 
station to give time for the publication of any specified matter. 

July 19.—The Prime Minister offered the Leader of the Opposition 
5 or 6 seats in an enlarged Cabinet, including a new portfolio of Labour. 

July 21.—The Prime Minister, addressing a patriotic rally in Mel- 
bourne, said if they were to accept Hitler’s domination and enslavement 
of Europe there would be derisive laughter of the whole British world. 
The war of propaganda was, he said, the most subtle and most dangerous 
of all wars. Hitler, knowing the dangers of an attack on England, had 
paused to make war on the British people’s nerves and emotions, and 
to pour out subtle whispers. He offered an easy peace, on the condition 
that the British Empire should betray the cause of honesty, freedom, 
and humanity. 

“Peace”, he declared, “must come to us, as t8 all Christian peoples, 
through suffering which will represent the triumph of all that makes life 
worth living . . . If there is hardship and insurrection in Europe because 
of the British blockade it will be Hitler’s responsibility. Let Hitlér deal 
with it...” 


BAHAMA ISLANDS 


~ July 9.—The Duke of Windsor was appointed Governtr°and Com- 
mander in Chief? i 


BELGIUM 


July 9.—The German authorities were reported to have announced 
that Belgian wogkers could go to Germany to work and would be 
allowed to send two-thirds of their earnings home. As regards military 
prisoners they stated that agricultural and industrial workers had 
already been released when they could prove they had a job to go to. 

Reports from French soerces stated that a number of miners from 
Mons and Charleroi had been deported to Poland, and Polish workers 
brought to take their places. 

July 12.—The German authorities announced the arrest of “certain 
Belgian personages”, including the chief of the Sureté, who had ordered 
the imprisonment of the most dangerous members of the fifth column 
when the invasion began, and 5 other senior police officials. 

J 17.—It was learnt that the Minister for the Colonies had left 
London for the Congo after discussing with British Ministers the 
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question of using its resources, which had been pledged to the support 
of the Allies’ war effort by the Belgian Government. M. de Vleeschauwer 
was given full powers over the Belgian Congo by the Government. 

Jy 19.—It was learnt that the German Pigh Command for Belgium 
and Northern France had proscribed all Belgian Members of Parliament 
and intellectuals who had taken refuge in France, including all persons 
“capable of influencing public opinion”. The order also forbad “the 
former members of the Pierlot Government now abroad” to return to 
Belgium. , 

The official wireless announced severe penalties for failure to apply 
the black-out and for acts of sabotage against telephone pr telegraph 
lines, or for failure to report such acts immediately. 

The food situation was reported to be already grave. 

July 22.—The German military authorities fixed the exchange rates 
at 12.50 Belgian francs to the mark. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


July 13.—It was announced that residents of Georgetown had sent a 
further sum of £10,000 to London towards the cost of warplanes. 


BULGARIA 


July 18.—It was stated in Sofia that Rumanian forces which had 
been withdrawn from the Southern Dobruja during the Bessarabian 
crisis were returning to their positions on the Bulgarian frontier, and 
that they had begun making arrests and requisitioning Bulgari 
property. : S 

It was also announced that the Government had instructed the 
Minister in Bucarest to conduct indirect negotiations with the Rumanian 
Government regarding the Dobruja, but that this attempt at getting 
into touch over the question had failed. The Minister to Rumania 
was accordingly protesting in Bucarest against incidents in the area. 


CANADA 

July 9.—The Defence, Minister announced the mgobilization of a” 
Forestry Corps for service oversea. The naval authorities announced 
that the French lmer Pastewr (30,000 tons) was at Halifax, and that a 
fishing fleet of 3 schooners, 2 large trawlers (3,000 tons) and a supply 
ship were in an East Canadian port. 

July 12.—Eighteen hundred children arrived at Halifax from Great 
Britain. Other arrivals included M. Géraud (“Pertinax”) and M. 
Maurois. 

July 18.—The Canadian Mounted Police seized the Dutch steamer 
Prinz Willem IT in the Welland Canal following a mutiny on board. 

July 21.—The Department for External Affairs issued a categorical 
denial of a report by the High Commissioner in Martinique that the 
British authorities had stopped supplies for St. Pierre and Miquelon 
islands, and were exerting pressure to gain control of their fishing fleet. 
In actual fact, after the French surrender the difficulties facing the 
islands were brought to the notice of the Canadian Government, and a 
most friendly discussion had been held on July 17th with the Ad- 
ministrator of the islands on the means of dealing with these. There 
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was not the slightest intention of interfering with the status or ad- 
ministration of the islands. 

July 22,—Parliament opened, and the Prime Minister, in a statement 
on Hitler’s speech said that the latter’s claim that it was an appeal to 
reason deceived no one. Such a speech called for no reply. It answered 
itself, and the only appropriate comment was that, so far as the future 
of the war was concerned, deception had run its course. 

. Against all Hitler’s prophecies there stood one prophecy which never 
failed to come to pass. Sooner or later some retribution would overtake 
the tyrant who defied the laws‘of God and man. 


CEYLON 
July 17.—A fourth sum of £7,500 was sent to London for the pur- 
chase of fighter aircraft. 


CHANDERNAGORE 

July 14.—The Administrator, addressing the French colony, said 
that all true Frenchmen who were free should continue to fight side 
by side with their friends the British till victory‘was won. 


CHILE 

July 16.—The police announced the discovery of a plot to over- 
throw the Government and the arrest of 9 members of the Fascist 
Vanguardia Party. 

Severance of diplomatic relations with Spain. (See Spain.) 


CHINA 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS | 

July 11.—The 7th session of the Central Executive and Central 
Supervisory Committees of the Kuomintang ended after deciding to 
_ create a Minis try of Economic Warfare to co-operate with a new war- 
time Economic Council. The existing Ministry of EconomiceAffairs 
was renamed the Ministry of Industry and Commerce. | e 

The Committeg also gave instructions to carry out policies designed 
to prevent the Aan from deriving any advantage from their 
military occupation of territory, and to improve the control of the 
currency. i 

July 13.—In his closing address at the meeting of the Kuomintang 
Executive Commigtge Chiang Kai-shek said that the American attitude 
toward Asia was plainly in opposition to any unilateral application of 
force by Japan in order to work her will in the Far East. President 
Roosevelt’s advocacy of Monroe Doctrines for Asia and Europe did not 
mean that the U.S.A. recognized the Japanese claim to an Asiatic 
Monroe Doctrine based on Japanese domination of other Far Eastern 
territories. 

July 15.—It was announced that the Government had lodged a 
strong protest with the British Government on learning of the decision 
to suspend transportation of war supplies to China through Burma. 

July 16.—Protest to British Government by Ambassador in London 
abou, closing of the Burma road. (See Great Britain.) 

July 17.—Chiang Kai-shek, in a statement, said that if Great Britain 

Cc 
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were to try to link the question of the Burma route with that of peace 
between China and Japan it would practically amount to assisting 
Japan to bring China to submission. In doing so Britain would not 
only be forfeiting the friendship of China, she would also be sacrificing 
her own position in the Far East. If by closing the road she hoped to 
shorten the war, “I am sure, on the contrary”, he said, “that she will 
lengthen the duration and widen the scope of hostilities. So long as 
China has not attained the object for which she has been fighting . ... 
she will not lay down her arms”. 

The Foreign Office spokesman, in a formal statement, said the British 
decision was “unfriendly and unlawful” and contrary to the principles 
of international law, to treaties between China and Britain, and to 
resolutions of the League of Nations, which described Japan as not a 
belligerent. It concluded, “No greater mistake could be made than to 
suppose that, with her sea routes interrupted, China would be com- 
pelled to sue for peace and accept whatever demands are dictated by 
Japan ... We will fight on ... We are confident that we will win, 
whether we are betrayed or not”. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 

July 9.—The Japanese Commandant of Gendarmes sent a letter to 
the Commandant of the U.S. Marines at Shanghai demanding an 
apology for alleged ‘“‘mistreatment’’ of 16 Japanese gendarmes who had 
been arrested on July 7 in the American zone of the International 
Settlement. He urged a speedy settlement of the matter, “or the 
incident is likely to take a grave turn”. 

Colonel Peck informed the press of the circumstances, pointing out 
that the Japanese charges were baseless, and indicated that no apology 
would be tendered. {On July 7 the C.-in-C. of the Japanese Army in 
China inspected the Shanghai area, and U.S. Marines disarmed 16 
Japanese gendarmes who had entered the American zone of the settle- 
ment in plain clothes. They were released 8 hours later when the Com- 
mandant of the Gendarmerie had apologized for their intrusion.) 

Colone] Peck also stated that on July 7 two Japanese tanks and on 
July 8 125 motor lorries had attempted to enter the J.S. zone, and he 
asked General Miura for an explanation. . 

The Japanese Navy seized the British coaster Shenghing at Woosung 
on the ground that she was carrying a million rounds of rifle ammuni- 
tion from the French Concession in Tientsin to the French Concession 
at Shanghai. (The ship had been cleared by the Japanese at Tientsin.) 

July 10.—The Japanese in Shanghai admitted that the 16 gendarmes 
had violated the defence areas agreement, but claimed that their 
treatment after arrest constituted an insult. The Commander of the 
Japanese naval landing party declared titt the ‘‘violence and insult” 
inflicted by the Americans were “barbarous acts beyond description”. 

The spokesman of the Japanese Embassy declared that anti-American 
agitation in Hongkew would be kept in hand, but added that it was 
difficult to prevent outbursts of popular feeling. 

July 11.—The Shenghing was released, after discharging her cargo of 
rifles and ammunition. 

July 15.—Announcement of blockade of Chinese ports and nadjce to 
foreign shipping to leave. (See Japan.) The British authorities in 
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Shanghai were understood to have informed the Japanese that the 
notice as to the blockade was inadequate. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTSE VALLEY 
July 13.—Chungking official reports claimed that in fighting in the 
Ichang sector between July 6 and 9 the Japanese suffered nearly 9,000 
casualties, including a regimental and 2 battalion commanders killed. 
In Eastern Honan the Chinese re-occupied positions south of Kaifeng, 
inflicting some 5,000 casualties and forcing the surrender of 20,000 
“puppet” troops. 


; SouTH CHINA 
July 19.*-Reports from Foochow stated that the Japanese had 
occupied Hsungwu, in Fukien, after shelling the town, and two other 
ports north of Amoy. 
July 21—The Japanese attacked Santuao, and landed units on 
Santu island, north east of Foochow. 


COSTA RICA 

July 11.—It was learnt that the German Minister to the 5 
Central American Republics (Costa Rica, Guatemala, Panama, 
Nicaragua, and Honduras) had issued a warning to their Governments 
not to engage in any action aimed directly or indirectly against 
Germany at the Pan-American Conference. 

Juy 14.—It was stated in San Jose that the 5 Central American 
Republics and their neighbour Colombia had agreed, after consultation, 
to reject the German Minister’s advice. 

Juy 20.—The German Minister withdrew with apologies his letter 
to the Central American Governments about the Havana Conference. 


CUBA 


July 22.—Mr. Hull, addressing the Pan-American Conference in 
Havana, said that the Americas were endangered by the tragic con- 
flagration which¢was sweeping through the world, and that it would be 
suicidal not to recognize those dangers and not to prepare to meet them 
fully and decisively. The war came as a culmination to a process of 
deterioration in international conduct and morality wherein the forces 
of ruthless conquest had been gathering strength in several parts of the 
world. These for&es shrank from no means of attaining their ends in 
their contempt for all moral and ethical values. 

“Our nations”, he said, ‘must not blind themselves into a fatal com- 
placency, as so many nations have done to their mortal sorrow, regard- 
ing the possibility of attack from without or externally directed 
attempts from within to undermine their national strength and subvert 
their cherished social and political institutions.” : . 

He then suggested a plan of cooperation, through: (1) the strengthen- 
ing and expansion of the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee; (2) the creation of facilities for the handling and 
marketing of accumulated surpluses; (3) the development of commodity 
agreétaents with a view to assuring equitable terms of trade for pro- 
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ducers and consumers; (4) the consideration of methods for improving 
the standard of living. 

After a reminder of the existence of ‘‘a threat to our security arising 
from activities directed from outside our hemisphere”, he urged “‘de- 
cisive remedial action” to maintain the independence and integrity of 
the Americas. Finally, he dealt with the question of the European 
possessions in the Western Hemisphere, saying they had no desire to 
absorb them or include them in spheres of influence. But they could 
not permit them to become the subject of barter in the settlement of 
European differences, or a battle-ground for their adjustment. Any 
effort to modify the existing status of these areas would, therefore, be 
“the profound and immediate concern of all the Americas”. 

It had been suggested that their action should take the form of the 
establishment of collective trusteeship to be exercised in the name of all 
the Republics, and this suggestion the U.S. Government endorsed. 


CYPRUS 

July 15.—The “Cyprus Fighter Plane Fund” sent a first instalment 
of £1,250 to London for fighter aircraft. 

July 17.—A second contribution of £1,250 was forwarded to London. 


DENMARK : 

July 19,—It was learnt that the Government had decided to withdraw 
from the League of Nations. 

About 150 Danish Nazis who were arrested on July 2 were sentenced 
to short terms of imprisonment. 


EGYPT . 

July 9.—A statement was issued at Alexandria announcing that after 
friendly conversations between the British and French naval com- 
manders the latter had agreed to put the warships in the harbour there 
into a condition in which they could not go to sea, to demilitarize them 
by landing certain portions of their armaments and placing them in 
charge ofthe French authorities on shore, and to reduce the crews so 
as to leave only enough men for care and maintenance The crews were 
to go to Syria, and later to France, as decidéd by the French authorities. 

The British Government guaranteed to provide for the maintenance 
of the men remaining in charge of the ships’and to ensure their return 
to France after the war. 

July 11.—Several hundred sailors of the Frene}? Fleet sailed for 
Syria. 

Tord Halifax’s statement regarding the relations with Egypt. (See 
Special Summary.) R 

July 13.—The captured Italian ship Rodi arrived in Alexandria 
flying the British flag. 

July 17.—An Anglo-Egyptian Agreement was signed in Cairo for the 
abolition of the Caisse de la Dette Publique, and providing that Egypt 
alone would control the funding of the debt outstanding under loans 
raised during the régime of Ismail Pasha. 

The Minister of War stated in Parliament that the Government had 
reached agreement on the necessity of the Egyptian army retaini™g all 
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the arms, ammunition, and equipment in its possession, including what 
was on loan (from Great Britain). The Army would continue, he said, 
to occupy its present stations, and the Government would strengthen it 
in numbers and equipment. (Rumours had been circulated by Berlin 
that the British Government had presented Egypt with a “demand” 
that she should return equipment lent her and should allow the British 
Army to repurchase arms, etc. sold to her.) 


EIRE ` 
July 9.—It was announced that mines manufactured in Eire were 
to be laid off the coast. * 


Jy 10.—The Government extended the list of controlled ports 
to include Waterford, Bantry Bay, and Lough Swilly. 

July 14.*-The Minister for Co-ordination of Defence Measures, 
addressing a recruiting meeting in Dundalk said, “We may bein a rather 
tight corner soon, but that is nothing new to us”, and he advised the 
people to keep a stout heart and not to believe rumours or spread them. 
During the past 6 weeks 120,000 had volunteered for defence, 25,000 
of them within the last week. 

July 19.—The Minister of Supply broadcast an announcement that 
the Government were appointing commissioners in every county with 
powers to carry out the duties of the Government should a crisis arise. 
These duties would include the preservation and conservation of food 
supplies and fuel, the maintenance of public services, relief of distress, 
etc. 


ESTONIA 

July 12.—Swedish reports stated that M. Selter, the former Foreign 
Minister, had been tried and condemned 1» absentia. He had ignored a 
summons to return from Geneva and his whereabouts were unknown. 

July 14.—A General Election was held, to decide on the future 
status of the country. Russian reports stated that over 90 per cent 
of the electorate voted for the Popular Party list. ? 

July 21.—The new National Assembly voted unanimously in favour 
of the country becoming a Soviet Republic and uniting with the 
U.S.S.R. A proposal was also adopted unanimously for the election 
of a Committee of Nine for the management of the new political 
system. 


FIJI ISLANDS ° 

July 13.—In response to an appeal by the Governor on July 9 for 
subscriptions for buying bombers for the British Government £F45,000 
was collected in 4 days. 


FINLAND 

July 18.—It was learnt that the Government had been asked by the 
Soviet Government either to demilitarize the Aaland Islands or give 
Russia an equal share in their control and occupation. The News 
Agency announced that it had been decided to demilitarize them 
because the circumstances which prompted Finland to fortify them had 
ceasef to exist. 
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Commercial agreements with Germany and Russia were reported to 
have been concluded, under which each country was to take 35 per cent 
of Finland’s exports. 

July 20.—Swedish reports stated that the Government had dropped 
legal proceedings started in 1939 against the “‘Fosterland Movement”, 
a Fascist organization, and that the latter’s newspaper had resumed 
publication. (It was suppressed in December, 1939.) 


FRANCE 


“July 9.—The Council of Ministers accepted a draft resolution to be 
submitted to the National Assembly, reading, ‘““The National Assembly 
confers full power on the Government of the Republic, under the 
signature and authority of Marshal Pétain, with a view to promulgating 
in one or several decrees the new Constitution of the French State. 
That Constitution will guarantee laws of labour, of the family, and of 
the Fatherland. It will be ratified by the nation, and executed by the 
Assemblies created by it. It will therefore be for the Constitution itself 
to fix the manner by which it shall be ratified by the nation”. 

The Chamber passed the resolution by 395 votes to 3, according to 
German reports. The Senate passed it by 225 votes to one (the 
Marquis de Chambrun). The Chamber was presided over by M. Herriot, 
who pointed out that Parliament would lose its essential power— 
that of overthrowing,Cabinets. The Government would no longer be 
responsible to Parliament, and the stability of the Executive would 
thus beassured. The legislative power would be vested in two Chambers, 
one political, and the other representing occupational interests. 

It was learnt that General Huntzinger had informed General von 
Sttlpnagel that all German prisoners of war in the internment camps 
had been handed ovér. 

Statement about action against the Dunkerque by the British First 
Lord of the Admiralty. (SeeGreat Britain.) It was stated on the author- 
ity of an official of the Ministry of Marine that the aircraft-carrier 
Béarn, the training-ship Jeanne d’Arc, several submarines, and some 
smaller ¢raft were at Martinique. 

Issue of statement announcing demilitarizing of Warships at Alex- 
andria. (See Egypt.) > 

July 10.—The National Assembly in secret session accorded full 
powers to the Government by 569 votes to 80. At a preliminary meet- 
ing of the Chamber M. Laval announced that the Government wished 
a referendum to be held, to “ʻavoid any false interpretation and to seal the 
agreement reached between the Government and the Ex-service men 
to put the new Constitution before the nation for ratification”. 

July 11.—President Lebrun placed hiẹpowers at Marshal Pétain’s 
disposal. Marshal Pétain, in a broadcast, said the Government were 
going to ask permission from Germany to transfer the seat of govern- 
ment to occupied territory, adding “The nation’s communications 
must be restored. . Each must return to his hearth and to his job. 

“In these last days new trials have been inflicted on France. Great 
Britain, after a long standing alliance, took the opportunity to attack 

artially disarmed and immobilized ships in our ports. Nothing 
justified that aggression. If Great Britain thought we would give our 
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Fleet to Germany she was wrong. The Fleet received the order to 
defend itself, and did so valiantly against heavy odds. France stands 
alone, attacked to-day by Great Britain, for whom she consented to 
many severe sacrifices”. 

He announced that he had formed a new Government of 12 Ministers, 
and had appointed 12 Governors of Provinces. The Toulouse wireless 
Sed that 3 decrees had been signed by Marshal Pétain, taking 
to himself powers as President and Prime Minister, with the title of 
Chief of the French State. 

It was learnt that the German Office for controlling foreign ex- 
change (Devisenschutz kommando) had issued a decree in Paris re- 
quiring all banks there and in the Seine Department to submit a state- 
ment of their position on June 14 showing foreign exchange, gold, 
currency ofall kinds, shares, foreign bonds, securities, including French 
securities payable in foreign currency, and securities in the form of 
foreign assets, precious stones, and banknotes in Reichsmarks. 

It prohibited the sale or disposal of all securities mentioned, and 
ordered private safes in banks to be sealed and only opened in the 
presence of a German agent. 

It was also learnt that General Weygand had protested against the 
decree and asked for it to be rescinded “‘at the earliest possible moment” 
on the ground that it was contrary to the clause of the arthistice which 
stated that the French Government were to retain administration in the 
occupied territories. 

July 12.—The text of the Constitutional Acts signed at Vichy the 
previous day was published. In the first Marshal Pétain declared that he 
assumed the functions of Chief of the French State and in consequence 
decreed the abrogation of Article 2 of the Constitutional Law of Feb. 
25, 1875. The second fixed the powers of the Chief of State, as follows: 
“He appoints and dismisses Ministers and Secretaries of State; exarcises, 
legislative powers in Council of Ministers until the formation of new 
_ Assemblies. After their formation, in the event of tension from abroad 
or grave internal crisis, he also exercises that power on his decision 
alone and in the same manner. In similar circumstances bg can take 
all measures of 4 budgetary or fiscal nature.” 

He also promulgated laws; made all appointments to civilian and 
military posts; continued to be in control of the Army; had the right 
of amnesty; negotiated and ratified treaties; could declare a state of 
siege; but could not declare war without the assent of the Legislative 
Assemblies, aey then declared that all dispositions of the Con- 
stitutional Laws of Feb. 24 and 25, 1875 and of July 16, 1875 which 
were incompatible with the present Act were abrogated. 

By the third Act the Marshal decreed that “A Senate and a Chamber 
of Deputies will remain in being until the Assemblies, provided for under 
the Law of July 10, 1940, are formed. The Senate and Chamber are 
adjourned until further order. Henceforth they can meet only when 
convened by the Chief of State. Article 1 of the Constitutional Law 
of July 16, 1875 is abrogated”. 

The Vichy Cabinet resigned, and the Journal Offictel published the 
names of the new Government, i.e. Deputy Prime Minister, M. Laval; 

injgter of Foreign Affairs, M. Baudouin; the Interior, M. Marquet; 
Justice, M. Albert; Finance, M. Bouthillier; National Defence, General 
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Weygand; Agriculture and Supplies, M. Caziot; Education, M. Mireaux; 
Youth and Family, M. Ybarnégaray; Communications, M. .Piétri; and 
Colonies, M. Lémery. Under-Secretaries were General Colson, Admiral 
Darlan, and General Pujo. , 

July 13.—The Cabinet was completed with the appointment of M. 
Belin as Minister of Industrial Production and Labour. 

The Minister of Finance informed the banks that all Treasury bonds, 
in particular armament bonds, would be redeemed when falling due, as 
well as interest coupons on loans and bonds issued or guaranteed by the 
ae The exchange value of the franc would be based on the U.S. 

ollar. 

July 14.—The day was commemorated by a service at Vichy attended 
by Marshal Pétain and was kept as a day of mourning.’ 

Statement by the Administrator of Chandernagore. (Ses Chandern- 
agore.) 

Statement as to further possible action by British Navy against 
French warships. (See Great Britain.) 

Reports from American sources stated that 5 departments in the 
south were threatened with a serious shortage of the principal foods, 
including meat, potatoes, sugar, butter, milk, and cheese. 

The German-controlled broadcasting station at Rennes, in a state- 
ment addressed to French industrial workers, emphasized the great 
advantages enjoyed by the working classes in Germany, instancing 
the abolition of unemployment, the minimum wage, and the holiday 
organization. 

July 15.—The Government issued a statement through the Legation 
in Dublin about the naval action at Oran, declaring that after the 
signature of the armistice with Germany and Italy they had at no time 
been approached by the British Foreign Office or Admiralty as to the 
fate of the Fleet, and no explanation was asked about the interpretation 
of the clause relating to its future. Had it been, the Government would 
have shown satisfactorily that full precautions were being taken to 
ensure éhat it would not become possible for Germany and Italy to 
take over the fleet, even if they had chosen to break their pledge. 

When attacked, none of the ships were in a position, to manœuvre or 
to fire. They were not under steam, and their disarmament had pro- 
gressed so far that they had neither wireless nor ’planes at their disposal. 
The attack came as a complete surprise to the French authorities. 

On July 5 a French light cruiser was torpedoed without warning by a 
submarine. The British Admiral who presented gy apology to the 
Naval Attaché in London described the attack as ‘‘a tragic error of the 
Royal Navy”. It was then added that orders were being issued to stop 
all attacks against French ships. Despite this, naval seaplanes later 
flew over Mers-el-Kebir and machine-gunned sailors and workmen who 
were getting away from an already disabled ship. Also, the Richelieu 
was attacked some days later. 

Issue of statement in London regarding the above. (See Great Britain.) 

July 16.—It was learnt that the Government had presented a Note 
to the British Government asking for full reparation for the damage 
done to the Fleet at Oran and Dakar. 

July 17.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement for the Jourygl de 
Genéve, said thenew régime was not imposed by defeat but was due to 
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conditions prevailing for the past 20 years. The national revolution 
would bring forth fruit, and he claimed it had been freely made; “we 
are not copying our conquerors and we do not aim at pleasing them... . 
The world existing before May 10 is definitely buried. Soon new rela- 
tions will be instituted between capital and labour, and there will be 
new conceptions of life based on authority, order and obedience”. 

Referring to Oran he said, “Britain cut the last tie binding us and we 
are free on that side to make our own decisions. With America we shall 
continue to show our traditional friendship”. Of economic and financial 
questions he said that co-operation free of any ideology must replace the 
purely political formula of the European balance of power,’ which was 
the cause of rivalries and disorders. 

The Germans in occupied France were reported to be making large 
purchases eof food and other commodities; also shares in industrial 
concerns. The rate of exchange was fixed at 20 francs to the mark, 
and German soldiers were paying for their purchases in French 
currency obtained at that favourable rate. 

Departure of the Chargé d’Affaires from London and appointment of 
M. Morand as Agent-General, to liquidate economic affairs. (See Great 
Britain.) 

July 18.—The Foreign Minister stated that normal relations could 
be resumed with Great Britain when certain conditions had been 
fulfilled, including the restitution of ships seized or immobilized and 
full reparation for the victims of the “aggression”. 

Two decrees were issued. One declared that every State official 
whose father was not French must be considered as discharged, and 
receive compensation, and the other stated that during the period 
ending Oct. 31 magistrates and other officials might be discharged 
in spite of any existing regulations to the contrary. 

A law was promulgated providing for the denationalization by gecree 
of any foreigner who had adopted French nationality. 

The Temps, in a review of the economic situation, said France was 
now living on her reserves. One part of the country was overerowded, 
and the occupied regions would not be able to carry on unlegs the balance 
of the populatign was very soon restored. How could France live if 
the harvest were to dry up owing to lack of farm labour, and what would 
conditions be lke in the winter? Demobilization was proceeding 
regularly, but the men belonging to the occupied regions must return to 
their employment there. It was also urgent that the country should not 
be slowly emptiad,of its resources. “It is impossible”, it went on, “to 
divide the national territory with a Great Wall of China. Nobody can 
have an interest in such a division. Nobody can have an interest in 
starving the country. Millions of refugees must be enabled to return 
to their towns and land. T&e peasant must be able to come back to his 
own village or hamlet.” 

July 20.—Reports from American sources estimated the number of 
refugees on the roads at over 10 million, including the Belgians. 

The Government issued orders to owners of factories to resume work 
as rapidly as possible; they also decided to bear part of the cost of 
reconstructing homes in the devastated area, and to finance the 
rebyjlding of road and river bridges, and the renewal of railway 
equipment. ° 
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A decree law was issued empowering the Ministry of Finance to 
make advances to business firms to enable them to resume operations. 

M. Laval took over the control of the censorship. 

july 21.—It was learnt that the editor of a Lille paper had been 
sentenced to 5 years’ penal servitude by a German military court for 
attempting to publish the terms of the armistice before they were made 
public by the Pétain Government, for alluding to the conditions despite 
warnings by the German censor, and for stirring up passive resistance 
among the people. 

July 22.—Reports from American sources stated that the German 
Army was ‘in control of nearly all the activities of the country in the 
occupied area. All communications and transport were in its hands, 
and it controlled essentials by right of requisition and superior force, 
and non-essentials by the fact that it had all the “easy money”, i.e. it 
was provided with paper marks that had no value anywhere except in ~ 
the occupied areas. 

The Army was also stated to be working night and day for the attack 
on England, and long trainloads of men and munitions were running, 
to the neglect of the transport of food and of refugees. Thousands of 
Dutch, Belgian, and French cars were occupied in carrying troops about, 
and no refugee was allowed to go home if his home was north of the 


GERMANY 


July 9.—The D.A.Z. warned France that she would not now be able 
to emerge from disaster by imitating the successful system of govern- 
ment of her adversaries, remarking, “the names of the men of Vichy 
are not unknown and not new. They are the same old democrats, 
attempting to give France a totalitarian Government. Such an 
experjment comes too late for the reconstruction of Europe”. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt declared that the Rhine must be a 
German river, not a frontier, and “never again will the German flag 
be hauled down from Strasburg Cathedral’. 

July 10.—Ribbentrop received at Munich Count Ciano, Count Teleki, 
and Count C8aky. All three afterwards saw Hitler, and a communiqué 
stated that “the conversations took place jn an atmosphere reflecting 
the traditional friendship between the three States”. 

July 11.—The Hamburger Fremdenblatt remarked that “It must be 
finally and clearly stated that Germany has an absolute preponderant 
interest in the maintenance of Irish neutrality”. e° 

A statement was broadcast about the Constitutional changes in 
France remarking that the resolution passed at Vichy was entirely 
non-committal and gave no indication of what would be the practical 
result of the efforts to revise the Constitution. It was a fundamental 
mistake to believe that Germany or the German people were interested 
in a more or less formal and superficial imitation of German social and 
political reconstruction. In 1918 the Allies made the mistake of promis- 
ing Germany more favourable peace terms if her people would accept 
an entirely alien system of government; they, of course, did not keep 
their promise, but Germany was saddled with a régime which under- 
mined all the vital forces of the country. Germany did not intend to 
make the same mistake in dealing with other countries. 
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July 12.—A broadcast bulletin about the Government changes in 
France stated that “we have repeatedly emphasized that in spite of 
significant changes in the constitutional structure of the French régime 
the same men are crowding round the new Government and making 
the most strenuous efforts to secure an adequate share of the administra- 
tive spoils”. 

The wireless bulletins included warnings against listening to foreign 
broadcasts. It was their aim to mislead and confuse German listeners, 
and Germans need hear only the German word, which alone spoke the 
truth. 

July 13.—Alfred Rosenberg, writing in the Völkischer Beobachter, 
said the French Revolution of 1789 had been buried in Vichy by the 
French themselves. The decision of the French Parliament meant the 
collapse of the entire position which France had won for herself in 
the political and intellectual realm. 

The wireless bulletins announced the discovery of a further batch 
of “secret documents”, alleged to have been found in a staff train in 
France, containing the following revelations: (1) The Altmark affair 
was staged by the British Admiralty to test Norway’s resistance to an 
eventual violation of her neutrality; (2) the feebleness of the Norwegian 
reaction led M. Daladier to urge the British Government, in a letter of 
Feb. 1 to M. Corbin, to invade Norway; (3) Britain finally sent only 
15,000 troops instead of 100,000 promised; and (4) the documents 
disclosed fundamental differences of opinion between M. Reynaud and 
Mr. Chamberlain. 

July 14.—The wireless bulletins, referring to France, said Germany 
had long been cursed with the worst neighbour any nation ever had. 
For over 1,000 years France had taken every opportunity to attack, 
invade, and pillage Germany, and for over 1,000 years had been the 
trouble-maker of Europe. 

Another bulletin declared that Belgium was a purely artificial 
country and that the Flemish were closely interwoven racially and 
historically with the German Reich and its growth. Francę had at 
various times taken parts of Flemish territory, including Dunkirk, 
Calais, and Lille. 

The Berlin Börsen Zeitung, in an article by Karl Megerle, said 
Germany would contribute to the new order in Europe peace, security, 
and protection against intervention by non-European forces. She 
would remove the rivalry among the Great Powers which had caused 
so much suffering | to the smaller States. France, as a centre of gravity 
for alliances and political intrigues, disappeared, and she would no 
longer be the bridgehead of the last and most valuable sword of Great 
Britain in Europe. England’s influence on European destinies had 
already been eliminated, and the course of the war would ensure that 
Britain finally accepted that fact. The writer continued: 

“In the coming sphere Germany offers as her contribution valuable 
markets, just prices, stable currency, safeguards against economic crises 
and an economic system free from capitalist domination. In this 
economic system every State can take part, whether large or small, 
whether it possesses little or much capital, whether it is agrarian or 
industrial. Every State can take part on a basis of equality, because 
thif system accepts as fundamental facts labour, effigiency, and pro- 
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duction instead of the possession of gold and capital. Capitalist 
exploitation of the weak by the strong is thus excluded.” 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, under the heading “European Revolu- 
tion”, said that its first phase was that’ completed under the 
instrumentality of German arms. The second was the reorganization of 
zones of German power in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, and the 
third was about to begin. The revolution would be completed in a 
struggle not on the battlefields of yesterday, but on higher planes, The 
fundamental structural laws, which in all the phases so far completed 
could only be realized in an inter-State order, now turned outwards, 
and would proceed to attack tasks of supernational significance. 

For the first time in history the task of the whole continent from its 
centre was conceived as a politically membered entity, not from the 
standpoint of obsolete rivalries but in order to organize thg needs of 
nations on the Fuhrer principle. The nucleus of the new order was not 
changes of frontiers, but the union of the whole continent under 
German and Italian leadership, with a clear demarcation and graduation 
of the responsibilities of its members. 

July 15.—A Foreign Office spokesman told the foreign press that 
“Nobody now contests that Germany and Italy are predestined to 
reorganize Europe on a new basis”. 

Germany had much to offer; peace and safety first and foremost, now 
that France, ‘‘the most active point of crystallization of coalition wars 
and an adept at the policy of playing off one nation against another”, 
had been eliminated. It was England’s turn to face the same fate. 

As long as the alliance of the Axis Powers continued the peace of 
Europe was secured, but just as essential to security in the East was a 
“clear and permanent demarcation of the spheres of influence of the 
Reich and the Soviet Union”. The reorganization of Europe could then 
be carried out indepertdently of rivalries among the great Powers, and 
the detisive guarantee of this promise lay in the fact that Germany 
` felt herself large, young, and powerful enough to lead and take full 
responsibility. 

Germany was able to offer to other States as the basis for the new 
Europe new economic ideas and a tested economic system in which 
every State, agrarian and industrial, would take part on the basis of 
equality of rights. $ 
. He declared that ‘‘National-Socialist valués are of a super-State 

significance and the expression of the demands of the 20th century, 
while it is of determinative significance that the reorganization of 
Europe should be carried out pre-eminently under the feadership of the 
best and most successful organizing people’. 

The News Agency, in a comment on Mr. Churchill’s broadcast, 
described it as “an attempt to conceal frqm the English people the 
deadly seriousness of their position”. He had begun with a lie about the 
attack on the French Fleet; every one knew that under Article 8 of the 
Armistice it was to remain in French hands. The reference to the defence 
of every village, town, and city would be an incitement to franc treurs, 
and Mr. Churchill would be responsible for their fate. 

A responsible spokesman at the Wilhelmstrasse, when asked whether 
London would be regarded as an open city after what Mr. Churchill said, 
replied, “No, positively not—absolutely the contrary. Churthill 
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expressly stated that every house and every street would be defended 
to the last, so that it would be impossible to consider London as an 
open city”. 

July 16.—The National Zeitung of Essen said that “if Churchill does 
not prefer to free England and the world of his presence then the same 
inexorable fate will overtake England that struck down and destroyed 
France . . . If Churchill suceeds in maintaining his position to the bitter 
end then the British people’s awakening will take place in circum- 
stances more frightful even than the fates which England has already 
brought upon other peoples in this war”. 

It eaka the destruction of Warsaw in 2 days and of Rotterdam 
in 20 minutes and said “if Churchill now wants to prepare a similar fate 
for London he takes upon himself the rôle of hangman of the British 
nation”. Defending London street by street would hardly hold up the 
German advance. But the situation would then arise that his name 
would be cursed not only by the millions of Poles, Norwegians, Nether- 
landers, Belgians and Frenchmen who already cursed it, but also by 
millions of British. The battle against England would be carried out to 
the end. 

The News Agency, in a statement, said “the population in Northern 
and Western Germany has had to make heavy sacrifices to make sure 
that the air attacks do not obtain better results. Damage done to 
industrial plant, railway installations, and other objectives has in no 
case brought about serious disturbance”. 

Juy 17.—The propaganda broadcasts in foreign languages stated 
that public attention in Germany was focused on the coming reckoning 
with England, and military circles were pointing out that the bases of © 
operation from Norway to the Atlantic were being strengthened daily 
and all arms held in readiness. So far the air raids had only repre- 
sented single actions; the British Fleet had been tnable to prevent the 
Germans occupying the Norwegian coast, and, as for the defences 
and fortifications in Great Britain itself, the German forces had already 
conquered the strongest fortifications in the world. Britain’s egonomic 
position also was extremely unfavourable. 

The Nachtausgabe stated that the -‘whole of England 4s trembling 
on the brink of # decision. There is only a slight possibility of England 
offering any military resistance’. From English papers it could be 
clearly ascertained that the population lived in downright fear of 
coming military and political events. The great mass of the people were 
arriving at the conclusion that there was small possibility of their 
successfully resistifig the German military and political power. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblat said the decisive battle was now 
imminent, and deplored Churchill’s callous attitude regarding the fate 
of the British Isles, “whoge limited capacity for self-defence is un- 
deniable, and, above all, Churchill’s indifference to the fate of the 
whole British Empire, which is now in immediate danger of destruction 
from without or dissolution from within”. 

July 18.—A semi-official commentary on the article in Le Temps 
said the paper had the impudence to hold the victors responsible for 
the war, and it complained that it was impossible for France to be 
perpetually divided by a Chinese wall. Evidently France had been 
treaf@d with a mildness she did not deserve. The paper,should not for- 
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get the treatment of Germany after the last war, when the blockade 
was prolonged though the people starved. Germany had not forgotten, 
nor that Le Temps had also, in the present conflict, taken a leading part 
in demanding the dismemberment of the Reich and the extermination 
of Germans. 

. Exposure of fraud in White Book by which it was attempted to 
prove the connivance of the Dutch Government in Allied military 
plans. (See The Netherlands.) 7 

July 19.—A meeting of the Reichstag was held for “the reception of 
a declaration by the Government”. It was attended by the Italian 
Foreign Minister. Hitler made a speech in which he made a final appeal 
to common sense. (See Spectal Summary.) 

July 20.—A trade agreement was signed with Hungary, to run for 
one year only in view of the general European situation. 

Count Ciano left Berlin, after having another conversation with 
Hitler. 

It was announced in Berlin that Schacht had completed the task 
entrusted to him by Hitler of preparing a plan for the post-war 
economic co-ordination of the whole of Europe, to be ready for use in 
the gear future. His plan was embodied in a Memo: consisting of 
3 parts—(1) General principles for the economic reorganization of 
Europe; (2) Specific proposals on currency questions; (3) A programme 
of colonial development. 

The Börsen Zeitung, dealing with the “strange foreign political 
attitude of Turkey’, said that whereas she had been till now a champion 
of the status quo in the Balkans, her press was beginning to show 
sympathy for Bulgaria’s claims against both Rumania and Greece. 
The Turkish people would ask what were the real reasons for the 
abandonment of the policy that proved so beneficial in previous years, 
in favour of the Frafico-British war adventure. 

July 21.—The Völkischer Beobachter, referring to the reception given 
to Hitler’s speech in London, said the utterances of the press controlled 
by Britgin’s war criminals revealed their lack of even the slightest spark 
of responsibility, and the Bérsen-Zeitung said that, to judge from the 
press and'sefni-official comment, England had decided on self-destruc- 
tion without in any way consulting the British peofle. The D.A.Z. 
said that Churchill’s England stood stubbornly blind before the fate 
awaiting her. 

Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that large new troop con- 
centrations were taking place along the left bank of the Vistula. A 
series of frontier incidents between Germans and Russians was stated 
to have occurred since the beginning of the month, and the goods 
station at Minsk had been entirely wrecked, necessitating a long detour 
for trains carrying oil. ° 


GOLD COAST 

July 10.—A second instalment of £5,000 was remitted to London 
from the Gold Coast Spitfire Fund, making £15,000 sent since the fund 
was opened in June. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
July 9.—The First Lord of the Admiralty made a statement in P®rlia- 
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ment describing the twofold action taken against the new French 
battleship Richelieu in Dakar harbour the previous day. On July 7 
proposals were presented to her commander giving him four alternatives 
(1) that the ship should sail with reduced crew and under escort to a 
British port with a guarantee that the crew would at once be repatriated 
and the ship returned to France at the end of the war; (2) that she should 
sail to a French port in the West Indies and there be demilitarized or 
perhaps entrusted to the United States for safe keeping; (3) that she 
should be demilitarized at Dakar within 12 hours; and (4) that she 
should be sunk with a time limit some hours after receipt of a signal by 
the French authorities. i 

No satisfactory reply was received within this limit; nevertheless, 
the British officer in command waited longer, before using force. As it 
became clær that the French did not propose to accede to any of the 
alternatives he carried out his painful duty early on July 8. A motor- 
boat got past the boom defences and dropped depth charges to damage 
the battleship’s propellers and steering gear. Soon after, aircraft 
attacked her with torpedoes, a number of which secured hits, and air 
reconnaissances had since shown that she had a list to port and was 
down by the stern. A large quantıty of oil fuel covered the water round 
the ship. Al the aircraft returned safely, despite heavy anti-aircraft 
fire. 

Mr. Alexander gave particulars of the distribution of the French 
capital ships as the result of the various measures taken, which had 
removed the grave anxiety which would have been caused by the 
transfer of these powerful modern vessels to the enemy. He added a 
word of thanks to the naval staff, “who had to plan these operations 
immediately following the completion of the evacuation in the face of 
the enemy of troops and refugees totalling no fewer than 600,000, the 
greatest achievement of its kind in the history of naval operatiogs”’. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in Parliament that the £700 
million granted by the House in March was nearing exhaustion, and 
that the existing rate of war expenditure was over £50 millionea week. 
Adding the Debt service and the Civil Vote (including the social services) 
the total expenditure was about £9} million a day. 

The gap between revenye and expenditure was widening, and the 
contribution from taxation that must be made soon must be the very 
highest possible and cover the widest possible field. It was also im- 
perative to keep in mind the necessity of maintaining sound financial 
methods, and that there must be readiness to make heavy sacrifices. 
These considerations were vital, not only for the war, but to ensure 
that the nation emerged from the war financially strong and with a 
prospect of decent conditions and tolerable lives for their people. 

The House passed unanimously a further vote of credit for £1,000 
million. 

The Admiralty announced that in the week ended June 30 six British 
ships (30,377 tons), 3 Allied (9,622 tons), and 3 Neutral (11,340 tons) 
had been sunk. . 

Admiral Sir Barry Domville and Lady Domville were’ arrested. 
(He had been chairman of The Link). 

y 10.—The Home Secretary made an Order applying Regulation 
18 of the Defence Regulations to the British Union of Fascists, thus 
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prohibiting meetings, advertisements of meetings, invitations to support 
it, gifts to the organization, loans, guarantees, or other assistance. 

The Admiralty announced that the waters between the Orkneys and 
Iceland and Iceland and Greenland were dangerous owing to mines, and 
gave traffic instructions for those areas. 

The Ministry of Information issued an announcement reading, “It is 
authoritatively stated that no enemy parachutists have yet landed in 
this country”. . 

July 11—Lord Halifax’s statement in Parliament regarding the 
situation in Egypt, Turkey, and Palestine. (See Spectal Summary.) 

Mr. Butler, in a written reply to a Parliamentary question about the 
German White Book’s allegations as to British plans against Russia, 
said the Government’s policy had been and remained to improve and 
strengthen their relations with the U.S.S.R. Success in this had appeared 
more likely since March, when the Soviet Government made a friendly 
proposal for the resumption of trade negotiations. This move consti- 
tuted a welcome departure from the unfriendly attitude they had 
a ever since political negotiations broke down in August, 1939. 

The Government at once responded, and it was hoped that the dis- 
cussions going on in Moscow might finally remove any danger which 
might have been felt that the Soviet would work either economically or 
militarily against Britain in the interests of Germany. Ever since ‘the 
war began the Government had had to guard against this danger when 
making their military plans, and it was natural, therefore, that the Staffs, 
who in a totalitarian war had to consider all future hypotheses, should 
consider how to counter Russian assistance to Germany. Apart from 
military aid one of the most valuable forms of help the Soviet could give 
Germany was to supply her with oil from the Caucasus, and it was thus 
the duty of the Genergl Staff to examine whether in certain eventualities 
it wowld be possible to interfere with the output of oil from the wells 
there. ; 

“I might add”, he concluded, “that no attempt was made at any 
time tœ enlist the co-operation or acquiescence of either Turkey or 
Iran in these hypothetical plans.” 

The Minister of Agriculture announced in Parliament that powers 
were to be given to County Executive Committees to apply compul- 
sion to farmers in certain circumstances to improve and extend cultiva- 
tion. Fifty per cent of the cost of the drainage would be paid as grant. 
He said that despite unfavourable weather, 2 million acres had been 
added to the arable area. è 

It was stated authoritatively in London that there was no truth 
whatever in statements made by German broadcasts that the British 
Government had made an arrangement with the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine under which they would recognize a Jewish Free State of 
Judea, to rank ultimately as a self-governing dominion and to be 
defended by a Zionist force trained and equipped by Great Britain. 

July 12.—The Ministry of Information announced that, owing to the 
difficulty of providing adequate naval protection for the shipping which 
would be used for the transport of the children the operation of the 
scheme for evacuating them to the Dominions and the U.S.A. must be 
postponed for the present. 


The DefenceeCommissioner for the North-Eastern Defence Region 
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issued orders imposing a curfew along part of the coast of Yorkshire. 

Replying to a Parliamentary question whether contact had been 
made with the Emperor Haile Selassie and whether the Emperor’s 
Government would be recognized as the Government of Ethiopia Mr. 
Butler said “Yes”, adding that the British Government realized the 
importance of co-ordinating all activities likely to damage the enemy’s 
military effort in North and East Africa and in Abyssinia. 

July 13.—The 1908 class registered for military service. They 
numbered 322,597. 

‘The evacuation of the Czecho-Slovak Army from France was com- 
pleted with the arrival at a British port of a transport bringing a final 
contingent led by the C.-in-C., General Ingr. 

July 14.—It was learnt that a letter of warm thanks to the British 
Navy for its work in evacuating Polish troops from France had been 
received from General Sikorski. 

Mr. Churchill’s broadcast on the war situation. (See Specsal Summary.) 

It was understood that the French authorities in Morocco had been 
informed that no further action would be taken against French warships 
so long as they remained at anchor in French North African or Colonial 
ports. 

Broadcast by the Officer Administering the Government of the 
Straits Settlements on the position in the Far East. (See Malay States.) 

July 15.—The Admiralty issued a statement pointing out that parts 
of the French Government’s statement regarding the action at Oran 
were so mischievous that it was considered desirable to make the follow- 
ing comment: By the armistice terms the French Fleet was to be 
assembled at ports under Italian or German control and demilitarized, 
except, in the German terms, “‘those ships necessary for watching the 
coast and mine-sweeping”’, and, in the Italian terms, “except for units 
the Italian or German Governments design for the’protection of French 
colonial interests”. is 

It was clear to the British Government that the Germans and 
Italians had thereby provided themselves with excuses for keeping 
the whole fleet in a state of readiness for action against England. 

At Oran, shortly after the arrival of the ship carrying the British 
proposals the Frénch warships began to prepare for sea and for battle. 
Lengthy negotiations ensued, and it was not until 8} hours after the 
French had begun preparations that the British opened fire. Within 5 
minutes the French ships replied and, not long after, they began moving 
out of harbour During the afternoon the British aircraft were attacked 
by a total of 21 Freftch aeroplanes. 

As to the torpedoing of the light cruiser the Admiralty representative 
saw the head of the French Naval Mission (not the Naval Attaché) on 
the night of July 5-6, and expressed deep regret at the sinking, which 
was due to the fact that the orders issued on completion of the action 
of July 3 that French ships were no longer to be attacked had not reached 
one submarine. The last action against ships at Mers-el-Kebir was on 
July 6, and British aircraft had never fired on any sailors or civilians 
leaving disabled ships. Following the refusal of the Admiral at Dakar 
to accept any of the four alternatives offered him on July 7 action was 
taken the next morning against the Richelieu. The assurances referred to 
wer@hot given by the British Government until July 12. 
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July 16.—Figures of shipping losses during.the week ended July 7 * 
were published, showing 13 British ships (75,883 tons), 3 Allied (9,635 
tons), and 6 neutrals (28,669 tons) lost. ; 

Mr. Butler, in reply to a Parliamentary question, said the Government 
had “informed the Swedish Government that they take a grave view 
of the decision to allow German troops to cross Swedish territory, and 
cannot but regard the Swedish Government’s action as a serious breach 
of neutrality”. ‘ 

A: protest was received from the Chinese Ambassador against the 
closing temporarily of the Burma road into China. Mr. Quo Tai-chi 
also took exception to the tone of the broadcast on July 14 by the 
Colonial Secretary for Singapore. 

July 17.—The Ministry of Economic Warfare announced that the 
quantity of goods seized by the Contraband Control since,the war be- 
gan was 700,000 tons. Between July 7 and 15 some 10,000 tons had 
been detained, and, in addition, between July 1 and 16 8,250 tons of 
phosphates and 700 tons of iron and steel had been taken from Italian 
vessels. 

The Home Under-Secretary stated in Parliament that some 12,500 
men and 3,800 women of enemy nationality or Stateless, but formerly 


. German or Austrian, were now interned in the U.K., and some 7,000 


male civilian internees had been sent overseas. 

The French Chargé d’Affaires took leave of the Foreign Secretary, 
after presenting to him M. Morand, who was to remain in London to 
liquidate economic and commercial affairs. 

New exchange regulations were announced, to come into force the 
next day, by which sterling would be quoted in New York at the same 
rate as in London. By arrangement with the New York market ‘“‘free”’ 
sterling would no longer be directly convertible into dollars, and all 
permitted trade and?current financial transactions in terms of sterling 
between the sterling area and the U.S.A. (including payment for exports 
to the U.S.A.) would be settled at the official rate through registered 
accounts to be opened in the U.K. in the name of U.S. banks. 

Announcement of agreement with Japan re the Burma road. (See 
Japan.) Statement by Chiang Kai-shek. (See China, External A ffatrs.) 

July 18.—The Ministry of Shipping announced that French mer- 
chant ships in U.K. ports were being requisitioned by the Government, 
and that at the end of the war they would be returned to France and 
compensation paid. The ships would sail under the British flag, but 
would also fly the French flag. į 

The Minister of Home Security declared cert@in coastal areas in 
East Anglia and on the south-east coast to be, evacuation areas for 
the purposes of the Defence Regulations, 1940. (This meant that 
persons evacuated from those areas coyld obtain relief—by post- 
ponement of liability to pay—in respect of rent, rates, and certain 
other charges.) . 

July 19.—The War Office announced that General Ironside had been 
promoted Field-Marshal, and General Gort, Inspector-General to the 
Forces for Training. Lieutenant-General Sir Alan Brooke was appointed 
C,-in-C., Home Forces. 

The French Embassy was closed. 

The 1907 clags registered for military service. They numbered 312%641. 
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July 22.—Lord Halifax’s broadcast on Hitler’s speech. (See Spectal 
Summary.) The address was broadcast throughout the Empire and the 
U.S.A. Lord Halifax received Dr. Benes. It was announced that a 
further contingent of Australian troops had arrived in Great Britain. 

The Admiralty announced that an area from the north-west coast of 
Cornwall to the limit of Irish territorial waters between Minehead and 
the Tuskar Lightship had been mined. 


GREECE 


July 12.—It was learnt that during June 14 cargo steamers totalling 
61,665 tons were torpedoed and sunk in the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean, with the loss of 21 lives. 


GREENLAND 


July 12.—Opening of trade negotiations with Canada and the 
U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 


HONG-KONG 
July 9.—The restrictions on the movements of shipping to Indo- 
China were removed, and several French and British ships sailed. 
July 11—The Japanese Consul-General told the press that he had 
recently raised with the Hong-kong Government three specific issues, 
on which he declined to comment publicly. 


HUNGARY 


July 10.—The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister in Germany. (See 
Germany.) 

July 11.—The Prime Minister told the official News Agency that he 
had returned from Munich with the best impressions. “Hitler found 
time to listen and to be informed of the vital Hungarian problems with 
the greatest attentiveness. The Axis Powers desire to make the condi- 
tions in every part of Europe the foundation of a long period of peace. 
Hungarian public opinion can be quickened because the*Axis Powers 
have a high esteém for Hungary”. 

July 20.Signature of* trade agreement with Germany. (See 
Germany.) 
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INDIA A . 

July 9.—The President of the All-India Moslem League issued a 
statement rejecting categorically the Congress Party’s proposals for a 
declaration of independence and the setting up of a National Govern- 
ment at the Centre. Theelatter really meant a Congress “Raj”, he 
declared, and if the proposal was accepted by the British Government 
it would mean a permanent Hindu majority in the Government. He 
added that Mr. Gandhi went to Simla not to negotiate but to dictate. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad offered. the Viceroy £50,000 for Imperial 
defence purposes, in addition to £150,000 which he had given to the 
Air Ministry. The Maharaja of Travancore gave £50,000 for the pur- 
chage of a trawler for mine-sweeping, and gifts of a lakh of rupees were 
received from the Maharani of Nepal and the Nawab.of Bahawalpur: 
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July 18.—The East India Fund for providing aircraft sent a further 
contribution to London, making £75,000 to date. 


INDO-CHINA 


July 9.—Reports from Japanese sources stated that the frontier 
with China had been completely closed both for imports and exports. 

July 20.—General Catroux handed over his office to Admiral 
Decoux, the nominee of the Pétain Government. 


IRAN 


July 11.—The steamer Beme was shelled by an Italian submarine off 
Haifa and sunk. The crew were landed on the Palestine coast. 


TRAQ 7 

July 17.—The first train left Baghdad for Mosul, on completion of 
the final section of the line (198 miles long) from Telkuchuk (near 
Nisibin on the Syrian frontier) to Baiji, south of Mosul. 


ITALY 

Jy 9.—The official spokesman in Rome stated that Count Ciano 
was discussing in Berlin the military and political problems resulting 
from the war, and declared that the Axis felt itself responsible for the 
political and economic well-being of Europe. 

Signor Ansaldo, in the Gazetta del Popolo, said the first aim of the 
conversations was to agree on the plans for defeating England, and that 
each of the Axis States aimed with equal determination at the liberation 
of Europe and the rest of the world from British tyranny. He added, 
“Tt is clear that in the present necessary pause the two Powers must 
unconditionally adjust their political policies in order that the hostility 
of the French towards the eternal enemy of the Continent should be 
most profitably exploited”. 

Signor Gayda, in his paper, said that Italy’s part in the invasion of 
Englanfl was a great one, though spectacular results should not be 
expected. She was holding up important parts of the British Fleet in 
the Red Sea and Mediterranean. 

July 11.—The Rome wireless, referring to a report that Marshal 
Pétain was to rule France with a triumvirate, said, “France lacks a dic- 
tator arid is full of political groups who are seeking to take revenge on 
each other for responsibility for the French collapse, which actually 
theyallshare. In the meantime freemasonry continuggin the forefront”. 

Signor Gayda wrote that French responsibilities in the new European 
war were overwhelming; the Treaty of Versailles was mostly France’s 
work, and she ‘ ‘defended it with a fierce resistance against all honest 
attempts at revision”. She helped to wrecR Mussolini’s attempt to call 
a conference to avoid a conflagration, and then declared war at the 
same time as Britain. “It is certain that without French support 
Britain would never have taken action against Italy and Germany. 

The Rome radio also declared that “the British Fleet in the Taster 
Mediterranean can be considered a prisoner, for Italian ships exercise 
full control over the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. Even though 
Britain still holds Suez and Gibraltar she cannot send her ships om 
one to the other because Italy effectively bars the way”. 
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July 12.—An Order of the Day signed by Mussolini was reported to 
have declared that the nation was proud of the Navy, which had: 
“obtained our first naval victory in the encounter with the British 
forces in the Mediterranean off Point Stila”. The attempted British 
manceuvre had failed owing to their bravery, and “you have taught the 
enemy by direct hits by gunfire that one cannot challengingly approach 
the Italian coast”. 

July 15.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, said the final attack against 
England was being prepared, “while Italy draws off from the British 
Isles precious British and Imperial forces’. Britain would have “to 
choose between submission to the renovating, restorative forces of 
Europe and an extremely violent war in which inexorable destruction, 
the fateful precipitous step towards final overthrow will be measured 
not by years or weeks of which Churchill spoke, but days and hours”. 

The blockade, he said, had proved a boomerang. The British Empire 
system, including the Pacific and Indian Oceans, was isolated and 
seriously menaced. He went on: “In last night’s speech Churchill 
desired to show extreme determination. We know that this so-called 
optimism was above all directed towards America, to which requests 
for supreme aid continue. But these declarations do not hide the great 
uneasiness of the British at this critical hour.” 

July 17.—The Popolo d'Italia, referring to the new French Cabinet, 
said, “the Axis remains cold and reserved in regard to the present 
wailing of the fourth French Republic”, and went on to say that the 
armistice terms were lenient, but ‘‘the Axis cannot and does not wish 
to do any more. France is the beaten enemy.” 

: July 21.—Mussolini telegraphed to Hitler that “the words of your 
great Reichstag speech went straight to the hearts of the Italian people. 
I thank you, and repeat that the Italian people—gome what may—will 


march with yours until the end, that is, until victory.” A 


JAMAICA 


July 20.—A further sum of £5,000 sent to London for the purchase 
of war ‘planes brought the total so far contributed to £35,000. 


JAPAN ° 


July 9.—Complaint about arrest of gendarmes by the U.S. Com- 
mander of Marines at Shanghai. (See Sino-Japanese War, Foreign 
Interests.) e. . 

July 12.—Mr. Arita received the British Ambassador, who informed 
him of the “reconsidered” reply of his Government. It was officially 
stated that satisfactory progress was made. - 

July 14.—Broadcast by Officer Administering the Government of 
the Straits Settlements. (See Malay States.) 

July 15.—The Naval authorities issued a warning that certain areas 
off the coast of China south of Shanghai would be closed at midnight 
and informed British ships that they must leave Foochow, Santuao, 
po and Ningpo (the only ports not already occupied by Japanese 
orces). 

July 16.—The Cabinet resigned, after General Hata, the War 
Miffster, had resigned owing, according to the Asahi, te his conviction 
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that “a renovation of the internal structure had become necessary in 
order to cope with the world situation”. 

July 17.—Prince Konoe received the Imperial command to form a 
Government. He was told that he had been unanimously recommended 
by the elder statesmen, and at first replied that someone better ac- 
quainted with the Army would be preferable, but accepted. 

It was understood in Tokyo that the Army was primarily responsible 
for the resignation of the Cabinet, owing to its dissatisfaction at the 
prolongation of the war in China, which it attributed to foreign, and 
particularly British, help for Chiang Kai-shek. 

An official communiqué announced the conclusion of an agreement 
with Great Britain about the Burma road, and stated that, by the main 
clause, “the British Government are to prohibit for a period of 3 months 
from July 18 the transit through Burma of arms and ammunition, as 
well as petrol, trucks, and railway materials. Japanese Consular 
officials will maintain close contact with the British authorities re- 
garding the measures required to render the prohibition effective”. 

July 18.—The Army and Navy nominated General Tojo and Admiral 
Yoshida War and Navy Ministers respectively, and Prince Konoe then 
named Mr. Matsuoka Foreign Minister, and intimated that before 
proceeding further he would reach an agreement with these three on 
national policy. It was reported that he wished to be sure of carrying 
out his policy of ending the war on the terms he stated on Dec. 22 
1938. 

July 21.—The Prime Minister appointed Mr. Kawata, Minister of 
Finance; Mr. Kobayashi, Minister of Commerce; and Mr. Hoshino, 
President of the Planning Board and Minister without Portfolio. 

Juy 22.—Mr: Kazami was appointed Minister of Justice, and Mr. 
Yasui, Minister of Home Affairs. 


KENYA 


Jy 18.—The Kenya-Uganda Railway offered £100,000 as a loan 
to the British Government free of interest for the duration of the war. 


? 


LATVIA i 

July 14.—A General Election was held, and resulted in over 90 per 
cent voting for the new popular party. 

July 19.—Reports from Russia stated that pop demonstrations 
had taken place in favour of joining the Soviet Union. The Prime 
Minister, Prof. Kirchenstein, was reported to have declared in a speech 
that the first period after the overthrow of the old régime was over, 
and they thanked the Soviet Union fom ensuring their working in 
peace. He ended by saying, “Long live the U.S.S.R. , Long live the 
Socialist Latvian Republic. Long live the Red Army’ 

The Riga correspondent of the Chicago Tribune was Tordasi to leave 
the country. (He had lived there for 20 years). 

July 21.—The new National Assembly voted unanimously in favour 
of the country becoming a Soviet Republic, and uniting with the 
U.S.S.R. The arrest by the Soviet authorities was reported Qf M. 
Monter, the former Foreign Minister. 
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LITHUANIA Í - 

July 12.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that numerous 
arrests were being made of ex-Ministers and senior officials, and that 
M. Merkys, the former Prime Minister, had been arrested at Riga on 
July 10. M. Valdemaras was reported to be in Russia, having taken 
Soviet citizenship. It was also learnt that the Government had banned 
the teaching of religion in the schools and dismissed all religious 
teachers. : 

July 14.—A General Election was held, to decide the future status 
of the country. Reports from Russian sources stated that 90 per cent 
of the electorate voted for the list of the new popular party. 

July 21.—The new National Assembly voted unanimously in favour 


of the country becoming a Soviet Republic and uniting with the 
U.S.S.R. o» 


THE MALAY STATES 


July 12.—The Straits Settlement War Fund reached 3 million dollars, 
and £350,000 was remitted to London The Federated Malay States 
War Fund reached a total of 610,000 dollars. 

July 14.—The Officer Administering the Government of the Straits 
Settlements broadcast from Singapore a statement on British policy 
in China in which he said that, believing that an honourable peace was 
the real desire of the Chinese and Japanese peoples, the Government 
would go to the greatest lengths to avoid seconding and prolonging the 
war, and would put forward every effort to help to end it. But if the 
endeavour failed it must always be remembered that “nothing can be 
allowed to distract Great Britain and the Empire from its immediate 
and overwhelming purpose—overcoming the world’s enemy of humanity 
and good faith, Hitler’s Germany”, which was the sole hope of civiliza- 
tion. He went on: à 

“She is stripped for the grimmest struggle in history, and has put 
aside many hopes, many ideals, many an association of friendship and 
many bonds of mutual help and co-operation, that the larger purpose 
may prevail.” . 
MARTINIQUE . 

July 9.—It was learnt that Fort de France had issued a message 
circulated in the U.S.A. declaring that the forces were determined to 
react energetically against British “aggression” there, and that they 
also wished to réspect the pan-American neutrality zone. British naval 


forces were reported to be maintaining a patrol some 15 miles off the 
island. 


NEW ZEALAND z 

July 16.—The Prime Minister announced the formation of a National 
War Cabinet consisting of himself, the Ministers of Defence and Finance 
and Mr. Coates and Mr. Hamilton, representing the Opposition. 
THE NETHERLANDS 

July 15.—A proclamation was issued by the Burgomaster of Amster- 
d#fh warning the people to show “a more correct aftitude’”’ towards 
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the German troops. He said it should be remembered that the interests 
of the whole population were affected by the fact that not everyone 
was conducting himself “correctly and respectfully towards the Army 
of Occupation”. 

July 16.—The wireless service announced that the Commissar of 
Police in The Hague had warned the citizens against disorderliness 
and the provoking of disturbances, adding, “It should be understood 
that the German authorities insist on loyal behaviour, and that the 
most stringent action will be taken against the guilty”. 

The Reich Commissioner for the Netherlands dismissed the com- 
mittee of the Federation of Trade Unions of Amsterdam and put a 
manager in its place. 

July 18.—It was learnt that the reason for the arrest of the former 
C.-in-C. of the Army was that he took steps to expose publicly the 
misrepresentations in the German White Book. This contained the 
text of a letter from General Winckelman to the Dutch Legation in 
Brussels dated March 23, 1940, in which he gave instructions to the 
Legation to inquire into the nature and extent of the military co- 
operation Belgium could give to Holland, and stated that similar 
inquiries were being made in London and Paris. This letter was sent 
in a sealed envelope, with a covering letter stating that it was not to be 
opened until after the receipt of a code-word, which latter was not to be 
sent (and was not sent) until after the invasion of the Netherlands had 
taken place. The German White Book omitted all reference to this 
last fact. 

July 20.—It was announced by the German News Agency in The 
Hague that German criminal law would be enforced throughout the 
country. The Agency also announced the arrest of several Dutchmen, 
most of them associated with the Colonial administration, owing to the 
alleged anti-German attitude of the Government in the East Indies. 

The Reich Commissioner dismissed the Council of the Labour Party . 
and the Nazi Party took over the Labour paper Het Volk. 


NIGERIA , 
Juy 13.—It was announced that £10,000 had been sent to London 
as a first instalment of a private fund for war purposes. 


NORWAY 

Juy 9.—Reports from Norwegians who had recently left the country 
stated that all the prisoners of war had been released and set to work 
under German orders. Those who refused received no relief. In Oslo 
all the schools had been taken over as, barracks, and the city was full 
of troops, guns, and war material of all kinds. All fishing vessels were 
compelled to have German licences and were not allowed outside the 
coastal 5-mile limit. Rationing was reported to be severe and prices 
high. 

Juy 13.—It was learnt that the German authorities had informed 
the press that it must serve as an instrument for shaping public opinion 
and for leading the people. Orders were issued forbidding the papers 
from publishing official war reports or wireless news from countries 
hostile to Germany, and from reporting speeches by members of The 
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Royal Family, the Government, or the General Staff. No news likely to 
encourage friction between the German troops and the Norwegian 
people was allowed to appear, and Reuter and Havas messages could 
not be reproduced without first being censored. 

Reports from Tromsö stated that General Ruge, the Norwegian 
C.-in-C., had been interned, as he had refused to give his parole. 

July 16.—It was learnt that the Government had protested in 
Stockholm against the permission granted to German soldiers and 
supplies to cross Sweden, as being a direct violation of The Hague 
Conventions of 1907, in the case of the soldiers, and as a clear dis- 
crimination against Norway in the case of the war supplies, since the 
Swedish Government had not allowed similar transit in aid of Norway’s 
defensive war against Germany in April. 

The Swedish Prime Minister had stated that the reason for the 
decision was that the war between Norway and Germany was over, 
but the fight for Norway was in no case finished, and transport of arms 
to Norway must in any case strengthen the German occupation of 
the country. ; 

It was announced that the Government had declared that all Nor- 
wegians outside the country were liable to be called up for service 
under the conscription laws, and that a camp for recruits had been 
established in Scotland, where several thousands were in training. In 
Canada an air camp had been established where experienced Norwegian 
pilots were training a number of airmen. 


NYASALAND 


July 15.—It was announced that the Legislative Council had 
presented £32,850 to the British Government for military aircraft. 


e 
POLAND 

July 11.—It was learnt that an exchange of letters had taken place 
between Dr. Benes and General Sikorski in which both declared the 
determination of their two nations to march side by sidg towards the 
victory of the common cause. 

RUMANIA > 

July 9.—A decree was issued forbidding the transfer abroad of stocks 
in Rumanian companies. 

Prof. Suna reSigned the Portfolio of education, and was succeeded 
by M. Gudefteanu, another former Iron Guard. 

The Minister of Propaganda informed the press that in future no 
paper could be owned by Jews or employ Jewish journalists. 

Reports were current that some 2,000 German barges on the Danube 
had moved upstream from the Rumanian sector of the river. 

July 10.—It was learnt that General Antonescu, an extremist and 
member of the Iron Guard and a former War Minister, had been 
arrested. He was released later. 

The Government paper Romania stated that the Hungarian Ministers 
who went to Munich did not obtain support from Hitler for their 
Txamsylvanian claims, which were described as “a flagrant injustice 
which would endanger the consolidation of Europe’. ° 
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The French paper Le Moment, the last to support the British cause, 
was suppressed. Its owners were Jews. 

July 11.—The Government announced that Rumania was withdraw- 
ing from the League of Nations. 

July 12.—A decree was published compelling all persons holding 
shares in the oil industry to register their holdings, and forbidding any 
transfer without permission of the authorities. It was also understood 
that share transactions concluded after July 9 would be regarded as 
void; this and other questions were, however, to be settled by a Govern- 
ment Commission. 

july 13.—The General Staff announced that partial demobilization 
of several classes of reservists would begin the next day. 

The British Ambassador to Turkey arrived in Bucarest. 

July 14.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast to the natién, empha- 
sized that Rumania was determined to defend her frontiers, and went on 
to appeal to all farm workers to toil devotedly for the harvest. The 
Government had a double mission—to protect the frontiers, and to 
raise agricultural production. 

The Bukaresks Tageblatt declared that all Europe must be organized 
to encompass the defeat of Britain. It also referred to Rosenberg’s 
statements about the future of Scandinavia as a sort of German 
protectorate, and went on to say that Hungary could not be expected 
to be satisfied with a mere “mechanical reorganization of frontiers”. 
The paper also declared that individual States could not be allowed to 
pick and choose their position in the new order, but must accept that 
allotted to them. Germany’s desire for peace and order in South- 
Eastern Europe might well involve sacrifices by this or that State, 
however justified its claims might be. 

Ten British residémts were “invited” to police headquarters. 

It was learnt that 30 French and British Danube vessels, transferred 
to the British flag before the armistice, had been forcibly detained by 
the authorities when intending to sail for Istanbul and then compelled 
to move up river from Braila to Harsova. They were forbidden to 
hoist the British flag, on pain of being fired on. 

July 17.—Curentul, in an article on the German wareagainst England 
by the editor, said that though the Axis Powers could easily make short 
work of the feeble British defence, the effort required would involve the 
deflection of the Axis military power, leaving Japan a chance of action 
in the Pacific, where she would probably seize the Dutch East Indies, 
Indo-China, and Australia, territories which rightly belonged to the 
European patrimony. 

The writer forecast that the Axis would make a final peace offer, 
which he hoped “British sportsmanship ” would not be too obstinate 
to reject. 

Reports were current that clashes had been occurring in the Southern 
Dobruja between the local authorities and the Bulgarian residents 
many of whom had been arrested, and that large numbers of Bulgarians 
had crossed the frontier into Bulgaria. 

July 18.—Statements in Sofia as to Bulgarian offer to open direct 
negotiations regarding the Dobruja. (See Bulgaria.) 

July 19.—It was generally understood in Bucarest that the Geman 
Government had given assurances to Rumania regarding the Dobruja, 
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and had intimated that Germany could not sponsor its return to 
Bulgaria owing to the Russian danger. 

July 20.—The Prime Minister went to Mamaia, on the Black Sea, to 
spend the week-end in discussions with the German and Italian 
Ministers. 

The Iron Guard was formally reconstituted under the leadership of 
Prof. Sima. General Antonesca was again arrested. 

The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister were invited to Berlin by 
Ribbentrop. 


SINGAPORE 


July 10.—It was announced that the French liner Ile de France 
(43,450 tons) was detained in the port. 


SPAIN 


July 10.—The official bulletin of the Falange published a decree 
providing for the strengthening of its position by reorganizing its 
militia. Pre-military training would begin at the A of 18, and steps 
would be taken to ensure that spiritual, physical, and military prepara- 
tion should be begun early, and co-ordinated, instead of there being a 
divorce of the Army and the people, as under the old system of con- 
scription. 

Subscriptions to the Government’s Three per cent Treasury Bonds 
were closed, the amount subscribed having reached over 4,000 million 

etas. 

July 16.—The Government broke off diplomatic relations with 
Chile, announcing that Chile had helped Red elements which had 
escaped from Spain and had supported a campaign of insults to Spain 
at public meetings and in the press. 

July 17. —General Franco made a speech-in which he was reported 
to have said, “It is necessary to make a nation, to forge an Empire. 
To do that our first task must be to strengthen the unity of Spain. 
There remains, as a duty and a mission, the command of Gibraltar, 
African expansion, and the permanence of a policy of unity” 

THE SUDAN 

july 22.—It was announced that the Emperor Haile Selassie had 
arrived in the country to organize a force to lead against the Italians in 
Abyssinia. %e 


SWEDEN 


July 10.—Four destroyers purchased from Italy reached a Swedish 
port after being detained on June 20 off the Faeroes by British warships 
and being attacked but not hit by a British bomber on July 8 off the 
coast of Norway. The British Government had expressed deep regret 
for the bombing, which was due to a mistake. They had also declared 
themselves willing to pay for damage for which they were responsible 
suffered when the vessels were detained. In reply to a Swedish protest 
they had been released with the explanation that the British Govern- 
mart had not been fully advised as to the arrangements made to ensure 
that the vessels did not fall into German hands. 
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July 16.—Statement by British Government re permission for transit 
across Sweden of German troops. (See Great Britain.) 
Protest by Norway against the Government’s decision. (See Norway.) 


SYRIA 


July 9.—The resident garrison, composed of some 10,000 French 
Regulars and 7,000 Syrian levies, was reported to be anxious to continue 
hostilities, while the conscripts wished to return home. Spahis stationed 
at Damascus were stated to have attempted to go to Palestine, but were 
prevented and moved farther from the frontier. 

July 11.—German reports stated that General Mittelhauser had been 
relieved of his command. i 

July 15.—General Mittelhauser left the country, and Genegal Fougère, 
who had recently arrived from France, was appointed C.-in-C. of the 
French forces in the Middle East. . 


TANGANYIKA 

July 16.—The Legislative Council passed unanimously a resolution 
to contribute £100,000 to the British Government for the war. It also 
passed unanimously a Bill providing for the conscription of all male 
British and British-protected subjects between 18 and 45 for military 
or civil service. 


TRINIDAD 


July 12.—The Legislative Council offered to the British Government 
the Colony’s reserve fund of £500,000 as a loan free of interest. 

July 14.—The Merchants’ Committee sent £42,000 to London for the 
purchase of aircraft 
TURKEY 

July 10—The Prime Minister issued an order to the provincial 
authorities pointing out that because of the war the Government had 
to take precautionary measures, including the calling up of several 
classes and the requisitioning of vehicles and livestock. 

Jwly 11.—It was announced that on Juty 15 17 classes of cavalry, 
from the ages of 22 to 38, would be called up in the Istanbul area. 

Rumours that the Soviet Government had sent an ultimatum to 
Turkey were in circulation in the country, and were believed to have 
been started by Germans. Denial of reports of “ultimatum. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

July 12.—The Prime Minister, speaking in Parliament, said, “The 
Government are moving cautiously, but yithout deviating from the 
political path which has your high approval”, and the measures they 
were taking to assure the security of the country were being applied 
without any difficulty. He then referred to the fact that a foreign press 
agency was publishing a series of documents, some of them concerning 
Turkey, and said the issue of correct or false documents could in no way 
disturb the Turkish people and Government; though the Government 
would have sincerely desired that this publication should be made 
without any alteration. He went on: = 

“There is only one reply to those who, on the basis of documents so 
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published, accuse Turkey and try to compromise Turkish statesmen 
who will not serve their designs. It is to turn away with scorn.” After 
emphasizing that Turkey to-day was a very different country from that 
of the dead Ottoman Empire, he declared that the people were now free 
and independent and able to declare their will from the rostrum at which 
he was speaking and, asa result, the maintenance, departure, or replace- 
ment of Turkish statesmen could only take place by decision of the 
Natiortal Assembly. 

Further, the information ‘‘gathered by these people” on the qualities 
of Turkish statesmen was false. They had only one quality and one 
programme: the interests of Turkey, the security of the Republic. As 
to Turkey’s attitude in the existing state of affairs, “faithful to her 
friendship, resolved to defend her independence and freedom, united 
as one single body, Turkey is waiting on events”. The Government were 
taking the measures demanded by the exigencies of the hour, and were 
convinced that it was thanks to those already taken that certain events 
were avoided. In spite of the unstable situation in the world the 
country did not seem to be in imminent danger. In conclusion, he said, 
“The only reply that the Turkish people will give to any act affecting 
Turkey’s independence and the integrity of her territory will consist in 
taking up arms and defending the fatherland to the end. Having 
emphasized this determination, I must repeat that we do not wish to 
see peace troubled in any way in the Near East, and that all our efforts 
are directed towards avoiding this possibility”. 

The Kamutay gave the Government a unanimous vote of confidence. 

July 16.—The Tan, referring to relations with Russia, said she had 
wanted to keep the Dardanelles closed, because she feared an attack 
by France and Great Britain. Now France had ceased to exist, and 
Britain was busy assuring her own defence. Thigyremoved Moscow’s 
suspicions that Turkey might open the Straits to the British Fleeg. It 
was now established, the writer continued, that Britain never had any 
offensive designs towards Russia, and an Anglo-Soviet a 
had therefore become realizable. 

Juy 20.—The first through train from Bagdad arrived in Anoa 

July 21.—The Yem Sabah, referring to Hitler’s speech, ‘said that if 
Germany really wanted a peace based on justice she would have stated 
her conditions long ago, so as to wrest from Britain her principal moral 
weapon. It was because the real German aims were incompatible with 
justice and right that they were kept secret. 

%e 
U.S.A. 

July 9.—The Senate, by 56 votes to 28, confirmed the appointment 
of Mr. Stimson as Secretary fr War 

Protest by Japanese against arrest of gendarmes who entered the 
American zone at Shanghai. (See Sino-Japanese War, Foretgn Interests.) 

The President’s secretary told the press that the Government were 
co-operating fully in the movement of British children to the United 
States; if any bottle-neck existed it was in the provision of shipping. 
As soon as the New York Refugee Committee certified that a given 
n r of private homes was available the State eee would 
authorize an equal number of visas. 
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July 10.—The Senate, by 66 votes to 16, confirmed the appointment 
of Colonel Knox as Secretary of the Navy. 

President Roosevelt asked Congress to approve a further programme 
of national defence costing $2,161,441,957 to be provided by the 
Treasury before July 1, 1941, and $2,686,730,000 in authorized con- 
tracts. The chief objectives were: (1) to develop the Navy, to meet any 
possible combination of hostile forces; (2) to complete the equipment 
of an Army of 1,200,000 men, though this total would ‘not be.in the 
Army in peace time; (3) to procure stocks of tanks, guns, etc. for 
another 800,000 men if mobilization of 2 million became necessary; 
(4) to procure 15,000 more aircraft for the Army and 4,000 for the 
Navy, with spare engines, armaments, etc. i 

He said that both people and Congress knew that the threat to therr 
liberties and security, and against international good faith had ‘‘in- 
creased in number and gravity from month to month and almost from 
day to day”. They had seen nation after nation succumb to the force 
of the aggressor, and “we see great nations still gallantly fighting 
against aggression encouraged by the high hope of ultimate victory. 
That we are opposed to war is known, not only to every American, but 
to every Government in the world. We will not use our arms in a war of 
aggression; we will not send our men to take part in European wars. 
But we will repel aggression against the United States or against the 
Western Hemisphere”. 

After recalling the warnings of danger he had already given, and the 
various increases in their defensive strength recently granted by 
Congress, he said that to-day the changes in the world situation were so 
great and so profound that he was obliged to come to Congress again to 
advise it concerning ‘‘new threats and new needs and the imperative 
necessity of meeting them’’. He went on: 

“We fully understand the threat of the new enslavement in which 
men may not speak, may not listen, may not think. The principal 
lesson of the war up to the present time is that partial defence is 
inadequate defence. If the United States is to have any defence it must 
have total defence. We must be able to defend ourselves wholly and 
at any timé.” 

July 11.—The National Advisory Defence Commission announced 
that it had placed orders totalling $100 million as part of its programme 
for buying 25,000 aircraft for the Army and Navy: 

The Vega Aeroplane Co. secured a $30 million contract to build 
bombers of a new and faster type for Great Britain, 

The White House announced that the President fntended to summon 
four divisions of the National Guard and one-third of the Guard’s anti- 
aircraft personnel for extended training as soon as Congress passed the 
enabling Bill. . 

July 12.—The Defence Commission announced that the Packard 
Motor Co. had approved a “general arrangement” for the production 
of 9,000 Rolls-Royce aeroplane engines. 

The Governor of South Greenland and members of a trade com- 
mission arrived in New York to arrange an extension of trade with the 
United States and Canada. 

July 13.—Diplomatic circles in Washington let it be known that 
favourable replies had been received from all the other Amcan 
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Republics to a Cuban proposal that they should establish a joint 
protectorate over the New World possessions of European countries 
occupied by Germany. ` 

The Departments of State and Justice announced that they were 
waiving the regulations as to quotas for immigration in the case of 
children coming from the war zones. Children would be admitted on 
visitors’ visas where a-promise was given that they would return home 
after the war, and U.S. Consuls abroad would be informed that they 
could give visas to all children who had been selected by a representa- 
tive abroad of the U.S. Committee for the Care of European Children. 

July 15.—The Democratic Convention opened in Chicago. The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, in the “keynote” address, 
said the party’s platform should declare that they did not propose to 
appease those aggressors, whose doctrines waged war on every 
principle of liberty; it should also declare sympathy with the British 
Commonwealth in its struggle for life. Mr. Bankhead added, “We 
should furnish the British with every possible material assistance in 
our power within the limits of our law and short of war”. 

In a reference to defence he said, “Until the invasion of Norway, 
Belgium, Denmark, and the Netherlands, how many of us realized the 
full portent of events oversea? Prior to that invasion I heard no 
Republicans urging national defence such as we have now launched. 
There was, however, one voice... that long had tried to arouse 
America to world reality. Almost alone he foresaw the present situation. 
That man was the President of the United States”. 

Never, however, had he suggested their entrance into the war; never 
had any responsible leader of the party advocated such participation. 
In fact the Executive had used every possible appeal and prayer in 
the name of humanity against the spread of such, horrors as had now 
devastated so many little, inoffensive, free peoples. He concluded: 

“Only Great Britain alone stands against the hurricane of the 
Blizkrseg, and now Hitler and Mussolini have sworn her total annihi- 
lation. They have furthermore sworn eternal enmity againstsall the 
so-called decadent democracies, and that includes us. I know it is the 
attitude of the American people that we will resist to tfe death any 
compromise of our democratic principles with those malignant dis- 
turbers of the peace of the world,” 

The New York Times said Mr. Churchill’s speech had the greatness 
of literature, but it was great, too, in the fighting spirit that lived and 
breathed behind gyery word, and the Herald Tribune described it as a 
grim speech, voide no hopes for easy or early victory, but “under- 
lying every word was high resolve, stern determination—and hope”. 
Other papers also praised it highly. 

July 16.—Mr. Hull, asked about the report that Great Britain was 
closing the Burma road to China, said the Government had a legiti- 
mate interest in keeping open arteries of trade in every part of the world, 
and considered that action such as that, if taken—and such as was 
taken recently regarding the Indo-China railway—‘would constitute 
unwarranted interpositions of obstacles to world trade”. 

The Chairman of the Democratic Convention, in a speech supporting 
Mr. Roosevelt’s defence policy, said their choice was to fight against 
“t#fSse who would assault our territory, our independence, our ideals 
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or vital interests, or anything we are committed or pledged to defend 
or preserve, whether the assault be launched by foreign sources or 
instigated by disloyal or subversive influences from within’. 

It did not mean that they proposed to send armed forces to Europe 
or Asia “for the purpose of determining military superiority among 
the nations involved”, but it did mean that they proposed to see that 
at least one continent was kept free for the exercise of individual and 
collective rights and the privileges of free men. Ee 

The Chairman of the Convention read out an authorized statement 
by Mr. Roosevelt stating that he did not desire nomination and was 
not seeking re-election. 

July 17.—The German Embassy was understood to have made 
representations to the State Department contending that Mr. Hull’s 
description of the closing of the Burma road as an umwarranted 
` obstacle to world trade applied also to the British blockade. Mr. Hull, 
in reply to press questions, said that when nations were “pronounced” 
belligerents they had the right to intercept commerce on the high seas 
under the law for the limitation of contraband. In the case of a 
privately-owned highway running through the interior of a nation not 
at war an entirely different rule prevailed. 

The main provisions of the foreign plank of the Democratic Party, 
as approved by the Resolutions Committee were: (1) The American 
people were determined that the war should not reach America. 
(2) The United States would not take part in a foreign war. (3) It 
would not send its armed forces abroad unless America were attacked. 
(4) It would rigorously enforce the Monroe Doctrine. (5) The direction 
and aim of its foreign policy would continue to be the security and 
defence of its own ead and the maintenance of its peace. (6) Help 
would be given to beleaguered Democratic countries as far as the law 
permitted and subject to the limitation of keeping American forces in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

July 18.—The Democratic Party’s Convention nominated by 
acclamation Mr. Roosevelt as Presidential candidate for a third term. 
This followed a roll-call in which 946 out of 1094 delegates voted for 
him. z 
Mr. Roosevelt chose the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, for 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency. 

Mr. Roosevelt broadcast an address to the Democratic Convention 
announcing his acceptance of nomination for the Presidency. (See 
Spectal Summary.) .° 

July 19.—The Mutual-Don Lee network of broadcasting stations 
cut off Hitler’s address from 31 Pacific Coast stations, on the ground 
that he should not be allowed “‘to use our American facilities to 
justify his crimes against civilization itsełf”. 

The Scripps-Howard papers published a message from Buenos Ayres 
stating that “South American eyes are fixed on the white cliffs of 
Dover, not on Havana. Until Britain has been invaded or the Nazi 
legions have been hurled back into the sea no pan-American Conference 
is likely to make much headway”. 

Mr. Sumner Welles, in a’ statement regarding extraterritoriality in 
China, said events had prevented the question being dealt with in recent 
years, but it had been the Government’s traditional policy “to move 
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rapidly by process of orderly negotiation and agreement with the 
Chinese Government whenever conditions warrant towards the relin- 
quishment of extraterritorial rights, and ofall other so-called ‘special’ 
rights possessed by this country as by other countries in China by virtue 
of international agreements. That policy remains unchanged”. 

The British Treasury Mission ended its work, and a statement issued 
by the Treasury declared that Sir Frederick Phillips was able to assure 
Mr. Morgenthau that his Government, while forced to resort tem- 
porarily to exchange control, “plan to return to liberal monetary and 
trade policies as soon as possible after hostilities cease”. 

July 20.—President Roosevelt signed the Navy Expansion Bill. 

Mr. Bullitt, the Ambassador to France, arrived in New York. 

July 21.—Opening of the Havana Conference. (See Cuba.) 
Ty 22.2-Mr. Hull’s address to the Pan-American Conference. (See 
Cuba.) 

President Roosevelt sent a Message to Congress recommending the 
increase of the capital of the Export-Import Bank by $500 million, 
and the lifting of the rule imposed on the issuance of credits by the 
Bank that the funds should be devoted to the purchase of American 
goods. 


U.S.S.R. 


July 11.—The Tass Agency stated that “during the last few days the 
foreign press has been spreading rumours that Soviet Russia presented 
Turkey with an ultimatum demanding territorial concessions. Tass 
is authorized to say that these reports are an invention and do not 
correspond in any way with the truth”. 

Mr. Butler’s statement regarding relations with he U.S.S.R. and the 
German allegations. (See Great Britain.) ° 

Juy 12.—A Moscow broadcast quoted the Bulgarian press for the 
report that there was complete chaos in Transylvania, and soldiers were 
deserting. The frontier area between Rumania and Bulgafia was 
deserted, and the Rumanian authorities were removing all valuables 
trom the Dobruja. 

Juy 14.—The Moscow wireless, referring to the elections in the 3 
Baltic States, said a Labour-Peasant Army Front was working for a 
single list of candidates, whose programmes all included the following 
aims: alliance with the U.S.S.R.; democratization of the Army; sup- 
pression of the Fascist organizations and press; land for landless pea- 
sants; moratorium on all peasant debts to the State; and legislation of 
the right of free speech, organization, and the right to strike. 

July 18.—Request to Finland to demilitarize the Aaland Islands. 
(See Finland.) bs 

The Tass Agency stated that Mr: Churchill’s statement about Great 
Britain having consulted the Soviet Government on the subject of the 
Burma road was an “inexactitude”; but Mr. Butler had acquainted 
M. Maisky of the British Government’s decision, (See Great Britain.) 

July 20.—The Moscow morning broadcast in English made no 
mention of Hitler’s speech. 

gly 21.—Stalin attended a parade in Moscow of 30,000 athletes 
chosen from 6 million young people from all over the céuntry. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 

July 11.—The Minister of the Interior resigned, and the Portfolio was 
taken over by the Prime Minister. 

July 12.—V reme, in a leading article, said that, in spite of the British 
aim to destroy Nazism, after a year of war it was the democratic 
régimes that were being destroyed. The democratic system did not suit 
Yugoslavia; democratic institutions had induced an endless succession 
of failures and unsettled crises. But the new Europe was awakisfg, and 
new principles would rule European political life. It continued: 

“In the discussion for a principle, which is now proceeding, all State 
systems must be examined. The unanimous opinion is that we must not 
only copy, but also take account of our own conditions. This is correct, 
but we must also recognize the value of the revolutionary movement in 
Italy and Germany. We have had Parliamentary democracy without 
copying France or England. We will probably have our own corporatism. 
Our public life is ripe for reforms, and needing them.” 

July 17.—The Politika remarked that the German press was now 
concentrating on the idea of an economic blockade of Great Britain 
rather than on conquest by force. 


ZANZIBAR 

July 21.—It was announced that the Sultan, the Executive Council, 
and the Legislative Council had offered the British Government 
£20,000 for the purchase of fighter aircraft. 
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THE DEFENCE OF INDIA 


i 1. THE GENERAL PROBLEM 

INDIA is a sub-continent with an area and population comparable 
with that of Europe without Russia. She has a coast-line of about 
7,000 miles, and a land frontier (including Burma) of 4,000 miles. 
Her external defence is mainly a question of sea-power; the fact that 
her coast-line affords few natural harbours for large ships has the 
counterbalancing advantage that it affords little opportunity for the 
landing of invaders. The land frontier is almost impenetrable for 
the greater part of its length. The peninsula is separated from the 
Asiatic mainland by the gigantic mountain barrier of the Himalayan 
system 1,500 miles in length and over 100 miles in depth, an obstacle so 
immense as to be almost insuperable for modern armies. Nevertheless, 
for various reasons the stretch of 500 to 600 miles on the Afghanistan- 
Indian frontier between Chitral and Quetta, the North-West Frontier, 
is a main consideration of Indian defence. ` 

The ordinary responsibilities of the Army in India in peacetite are: 


(1) frontier defence, mainly concentrated on the North-West 
Frontier, 

(2) the maintenance of a Field Army for major operations in time of 
need, 

(3) assistance, where necessary, to the civil power for the mainten- 
ance of law and order; and the defence of vital communications. 


In so far as internal problems of order are concerned, main responsi- 
bility is for British India, with its population, as calculated in the census 
of 1931, of about 2714 million. The Indian States and Agencies (or 
groups) in political relationy with the Indian Government, 562 in all 
and varying in size and importance, have a population of over 814 
million. The larger States in general maintain their own forces for 
the maintenance of internal order; many of the numerous small States 
have no forces of their own. : 

Disturbances requiring military intervention usually arise from racial 
and religious conflicts, which are held in check, not so much by actual 
military intervention as by the knowledge that military power may be 
useffin the last resort. India is a peninsula of Eurasia just as Europe is, 
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but with a greater variety of race and language.1 The census of 1931 
showed the adherents of the principal religions (round figures) as 239 
million Hindus, 77% million Moslems, 12$ million Buddhists, 
8} million following tribal religions, 6} million Christians, 4} million 
Sikhs, with smaller groups of Zoroastrians, Jains, Jews and others. 
Thus, not only has a difficult land frontier to be defended, but the Pax 
Britannica must be maintained over an area not far behind Europe 
(without Russia) in sizeand diversity, with a peace-time regular military 
force of a British army of 56,806 and an Indian Army of 157,000 men, 
ee by the armed police and the forces of the individual 
tates. 


2. THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 

The North-West Frontier of India has been constantly subject to 
tribal raids, necessitating costly expeditions, and only during the short 
periods when the United Kingdom has been on close and friendly terms 
with Russia has there been a complete sense of security against large- 
scale invasion through the buffer State of Afghanistan, while that State 
has more than once invaded the country. Frontier defence, owing to the 
geographical situation, is in practice the defence of about 550 miles in 
the North-West in extremely difficult country. A good account of the 
situation, including the position in Afghanistan, with an admirable 
map, is provided in Major Cole’s Imperial Military Geography (pp. 
359-75), to which the reader is referred.? 

The Afghan borderland, writes Sir William Barton,’ “owes its intract- 
ability largely to the fact that it is, in the last analysis, the problem of a 
split nationality. The Indus, in point of fact, is the ethnographical 
frontier on the West between the peoples of India and the tribes of 
Central Asia; immediately beyond it, and almost up to Iran, is a con- 
geries of Pathan or Afghan tribes, homogeneous in race, language, 
traditions, and customs, in all of which they differ essentially from the 
Indian peoples. A fanatical devotion to Islam is a further bond of 
unions’ The political Afghan-Indian frontier leaves about 74 million 
Pathans in Afghanistan and about 5} million in India of whom some 
two million’are settled inhabitants of the plains, and the remainder in 
the mountainous hinterland known as the “North-West Frontier,” i.e., 
the area between the “Durand Line” (fhe official frontier between 
Afghanistan and India agreed on in 1895) and the administrative 
boundary of India. Between these two lines a region covering about 
25,000 square miles is inhabited by Pathan tribeg numbering more 
than 3 million, with a fighting strength of nearly $ a million. In these 
tribal areas political agents of the Government of India exercise some 
degree of control by the use of subsidies and other means. There has 
always been controversy between thosee who ‘advocate a “Forward 
Policy” of instituting complete control as in Baluchistan; the “Close 
Border Policy” which restricts intervention to cases‘ of raids and out- 

1 It ig a mistake to think that political divisions necessarily follow religious 
and racial lines The, Indian Congress does not represent all Hindus, and it con- 
tains many Moslem members. The recent Moslem Government of the North-West 
Frontier Province was a Congress Government 

* D, H. Cole, Imperial Mshtary Geography, General Characteristics of the Empire 
in relation to Defence, 9th edition, London Sifton Praed, 1937 

3 Great Britain and the East, April 18, 1940. 
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rage; and a compromise between the two, the “Half Forward” policy 
adopted in Waziristan, where garrisons of regular troops are stationed 
at important points.? 

‘Although military measures were in progress in the spring of 1940 to 
secure control of the Abmadzai salient east of the Kurram River in 
Northern Waziristan and the elimination of hostile raiding tnbesmen, 
the course of. the war in Europe has to some extent simplified the prob- 
lems of frontier defence. Tribes which have at different times been in 
conflict with the Government of India have pledged assistance and 
offered man-power for the Allied cause. On June 16 it was announced 
from Simla that the entire Orakzai tribe and the Afridis of the Kobat 
Pass had submitted written offers of services in the event of India being 
involved in active war with Germany or Russia. The Jelkotis offered 
territory fer an R.A.F. emergency landing ground on the way to Gilgit. 
Chieftains in Dir, Swat and Chitral placed their services at the disposal 
of the Government. 

Eastwards on the frontier from Kashmir to the borders of Assam 
there are as yet no serious frontier problems, on account of the configur- 
ation of the country and the existence of the friendly States of Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan. But on the northern frontier of Assam there are 
turbulent tribes which give some trouble from time to time. The land 
frontier of Burma, which must be considered in connexion with Indian 
defence, marches for 1,000 miles with China, and the rest with Siam and 
Indo-China. Communications with China are difficult and danger in 
this quarter is unlikely to arise, but the situation might be altered if 
Southern China were effectively “organized” by Japan.’ 

The necessity of maintaining troops always on the frontier means that 
adequate provision for the maintenance of lines of communication and 
supply along about 4,000 miles of railways must be made in case dis- 
turbance on the frontier should coincide with internal disorder. 

The paramount importance of the defence question in connexion 
with the ultimate goal of Indian independence is put clearly by the 
Statutory Commission. “The outstanding fact,” they write, “is 
that the urgency and extent of the problem of military defence in India 
are without parallel elsewhere in the Empire, and constitufe a difficulty 
in developing self-government which never arose in any comparable 
degree in the case of the self-governing Dominions.” 


3. THE ARMY IN INDIA 
The strength of the Army in India in 1939 was about 57,000‘ British 
and 157,000 Indiafl regulars. To these figures should be added: the 
Auxiliary Force, 24,000; the Indian Territorial Force, 19,000; the Indian 
Army Reserve, 35,400; and the Indian State Forces, 47,000. The major 
States are encouraged to provide efficient forces to cooperate, in case of 
need, with the Indian Army, both in external and internal defence. 


1 For an account of British controlin the “‘unadmumstered areas” on the North- 
West Frontier and in Baluchistan, see the Indian Statutory Commission, Report, 
Vol. I, Cmd. 3568 of 1930, pp 318-31. 

* For a good description of this frontier, see India To-day, Vol II, “The Defence 
of India”, by “Arthur Vincent”, Oxford University Press, 1922 This book also 
contains a good short history of North-West Frontier defence and its implications 

3 Vol. I p 94. 

t@he British Army Estimates of 1939 provided, however, for,a reduction to a 
total of 48,942. 
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For this purpose standardization of the Indian State Forces on lines 
parallel to Indian Army organization, shown to be necessary by ex- 
perience in the last war, has been achieved. Inspection Staff paid for 
by the Government of India is provided. The Army in India has three 
categories: Covering Troops; the Field Army, and Internal Security 
Troops. In peace time the Covering Troops in the Frontier districts 
amount to about two divisions, kept at full strength; the Field Army has 
two divisions; the remainder, almost half the British and one-fifth of 
the Indian forces,! being distributed throughout India for internal 
security purposes." The three categories are more or less interchange- 
able. The fact that British troops are provided on the “linked battalion”’ 
system, under which one battalion of a regiment is stationed at home 
while the other is on service overseas, introduces a special complication, 
as the Army in India is mainly employed on frontier mountain warfare 
or for the maintenance of order, in which mechanization is of doubtful 
utility. At the same time, with the object lessons of China and Abys- 
sinia before her, India knows that for possible defence against a major 
Power complete modern equipment is essential. 

The bar precluding the grant of King’s Commissions to Indians was 
removed in 1917 and ten vacancies for Indians were opened at Sand- 
hurst. Later nine vacancies were offered at Woolwich and twelve at 
Cranwell. The Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dun was opened in 
October 1932, and officer cadets may enter either through the English 
colleges or Dehra Dun. 

Indianization began with the selection of eight units for eventual 
complete Indianization, afterwards increased in 1932, to fifteen. There 
have been many difficulties, because there was no army tradition in 
Indian families, except for the ranks, drawn largely from the less 
educated classes; but there are now a number of officers who have 
attaiged command of companies and squadrons, and the experiment 
can be better tested.’ 

Defence is a reserved subject, which lies within the competence of 
the Vieeroy. The cost 1s borne on the budget of the Central Govern- 
ment, and accounts for 54 per cent of its expenditure. The proportion 
would still Be high, about 29 per cent, even if it were calculated on the 
combined total of provincial and central kudgets.‘ The cost of main- 
taining the Army in India has been hitherto borne by India to the extent 
of about’97 per cent, and it was urged by Indians that the use of India 
as a training-ground for British troops demanded a more substantial 
contribution from the Imperial Exchequer, especjajly as the cost of 
maintaining a British soldier in India is about three times that of 
maintaining an Indian; the substantial grant made under the Chatfield 
Report, shown below, meets this argument to some extent. As defence 
is borne on the central budget, which iseitself financed mainly from 


1 This minimum figure was fixed when Lord Kitchener was Commander-in- 
Chief, ın consultation with the Provincial Governments, with due regard to local 
olice and other forces available, and it has not been materially altered (see 
neral Sir George Barrow ın the Astatic Review, January 1931, p 3). 
4 For details of the disposition of the forces, see Cole, op cit a 366 
3 For the advance made under war conditions see below, p 999. 
t The total revenue of the provincial Governments of British India in 1937-8 
amounted to the equivalent of £64,364,000 as against the Central Governmgnt’s 
revenue of £89,481,000. - 
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customs duties and income tax (other principal sources of net revenue, 
especially land revenue, being largely at the service of Provincial 
Governments), defence expenditure demands that the tariff shall’ be 
kept at a level which will maintain revenue, although this is a lower 
level than is generally desired by Indian manufacturers. 

The Royal Indian Navy is small, and serves purely coastal defence 
functions. In 1939 it consisted of five escort ships, one surveying ship, 
one patrol boat, and eleven auxiliary craft. It maintains close contact 
with the East Indies Squadron of the Royal Navy.t 


4. THE CHATFIELD REPORT 

The defence of India is an imperial as well as an Indian interest. 
Indian lives and Indian property would bear the first shock of a hostile 
invasion, but the British Empire would be involved. “The North-West 
Frontier”, says the Simon Report, “is not only the frontier of India; it 
is an international frontier of the first importance from the military 
point of view of the whole Empire. On India’s frontier alone is the 
Empire open to any serious threat of attack by land, and it must be 
remembered that such an attack might be delivered, not on account of 
any quarrel with India, but because a dispute between the Empire and 
a Foreign Power had arisen in quite a different part of the world.” This 
consideration was fully present to the Chatfield Committee appointed 
in 1939 to report on Indian defence. Their report, published on Sept. 5, 
1939, provided for the modernization of the Army in India, including 
the provision of light tank regiments, armoured regiments and mechan- 
ized field artillery regiments. The Air Force was to be re-equipped 
with modern aircraft, four new vessels ordered for the Royal Indian 
Navy, and the scope of ammunition and ordnance factories in India 
largely extended. The British units in India must be on a basis to be 
readily interchangeable with units at home, and there must be mSdern- 
ization all round.? The capital cost of the reorganization proposed 
was estimated at £34,300,000. This amount would be provided by the 
Exchequer in Great Britain, of which three-quarters would be a free 
gift to India and one-quarter a loan. The British Governnfent proposed 
in addition a capital grant up to £5 million for the re-equipment of 
certain British and Indian ‘units and, in addition, the provision of air- 
craft for the re-equipment of certain squadrons of the Royal Air Force 
in India. The report also contained a recommendation that one-tenth 
of the forces majntained in India should share with Imperial forces 
responsibility for tte defence of strategic outposts in Egypt, Aden and 
Malaya. 

The report was accepted by the Home Government, and no major 
decision on Indian affairs hgs been so welcomed by all classes in India, 
though there was some criticism on the use of Indian troops for points 
of Imperial defence. Indian troops have undertaken certain garrison 
duties outside India in the past. Until 1939, indeed, Aden had been 
under the Government of India, and Indian troops had been used on 
garrison duty there and so far afield as Hong-Kong. The cost in these 


' For progress made during the war see below, p. 999 
ao: II, p 173 
or types of modernized units, see Datly Telegraph of September 5, 1939. 
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cases has been borne on the United Kingdom budget. The Under- 
Secretary for India told the House of Commons on Feb. 29, 1940, that 
expenditure on modernization of £34 milhon (one-quarter of which was 
to be treated as a loan to India), provided under the Chatfield Report, 
over a period of five years would be proceeded with during the War as 
far as strategic priorities and considerations of supply permitted. A 
contribution would be made by.the British Government towards the 
extra costs of certain troops employed outside India. All defenee ex- 
penditure not coming under these heads would be met by the British 
Exchequer. The arrangement is retrospective to April 1, 1939. The 
annual grant-in-aid by the British Exchequer was maintained at £2 
million per annum. 

India’s defence estimates for 1940-41 introduced on Feb. 29 (simul- 
taneously with the above statement in the House of Commons) were 
for the equivalent of £40,100,000. The Finance Minister stated that 
India would meet the peace-time cost of the Army in India, adjusted 
to the rise in prices, together with the cost of the additional measures 
taken for the local defence of India; she would also provide a lump sum 
of 1 crore of rupees (£750,000) towards the extra cost of maintaining the 
Indian defence forces overseas. The total extra Indian expenditure on 
defence was 376 lakhs (about £2,820,000) for the current year and 839 
lakhs (£6,290,000) for the coming one. 


5. EXTENSION OF THE ARMY AND Navy IN WAR 

On the outbreak of war there was no general mobilization, but 
battalions of the Indian Territorial Force were called up to replace 
units sent to their war stations. An Indian Air Force Volunteer 
Reserve was formed, with five independent flights, with a nucleus of 
experienced R.A.F. and Indian personnel, but otherwise composed of 
Indiag volunteers. The large number of volunteers offering for service 
led to registration, limited at first to 25,000 men, who would be called 
up as required. They were to be absorbed in five new battalions of the 
Indian Territorial Force, three to be recruited in Punjab, one in Madras 
and one in Bombay. 

On May 25, 1940 an official statement declared that rapid progress 
was being made to ensure India’s own defence position in view of the 
new danger indirectly arising from the situation in Western Europe and 
the possibility of the extension of the struggle to other continents. The 
plans made included raising and equipping forces to India’s maximum 
capacity, and raising and training personnel for morasquadrons of the 
Indian Air Force, and for all branches of the army including mechanized 
units. The Commander-in-Chief, Sir Robert Cassel, stated on May 31 
that the new formations, including mechanized units, infantry, artillery 
and technical troops, meant an additional 75,000 men. Fifty-three 
thousand men had already been enrolled in various services since the 
outbreak of war. The Royal Indian Navy had been enlarged, and, in 
addition to escort vessels, now included a large fleet of anti-submarine 


1 The Parliamentary Joint Commission of 1934 pointed out in its report that 
Indian troops had often been used abroad for purposes in which India was not 
directly volved. They recommended, and the vernment of India enacted, 
that the decision whether the particular occasion involves the defence of India and 
whether the troops can be spared rests with the Governor-General, buf his 
Instructions provide that he should ascertain the views of his ministers. 
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craft, mine-sweepers, and patrol boats fully equipped; its personnel had 
been trebled. For the Air Force potential pilots and observers were 
available in large numbers, but not sufficient skilled mechanics, unless 
they were withdrawn from their present jobs; he aimed at quadrupling 
the Force, but, even though the money were forthcoming, it was diffi- 
cult to obtain aeroplanes because of the great demand in Europe. 

The rate of extension of the Army is limited only by the possibility 
of providing up-to-date equipment, and the Government of India have 
been represented since the middle of June on the British buying mission 
in the United States with a view to buying plant, machine tools, and 
aircraft required. A War Supply Board was formed in India for co- 
ordinating the demand of the Services. 

On June 5 the Viceroy announced the formation of local defence 
units, to ba known as the Civic Guard, somewhat on the lines of the 
L.D.V. force in Great Britain, both in the Provinces of British India 
and in the Indian States. ‘ 

Since War began great progress has been made with Indianization, 
qualified Indian officers being posted to all units. To meet the needs of 
the increase of the Army by 100,000 men, a new training establishment 
has been opened in Central India. It was stated from Simla on July 4 
that the Indian Military Academy, the school at Dehra Dun and the 
new training establishment would have a capacity for turning out 1,000 
officers within a year. Since September last 381 Indians have been 
commissioned. 


6. OUTLYING DEFENCES 

It is clear from the foregoing that, heavy as are the charges on the 
Indian budget, the main burdens of external defence are not met by 
India but by the British Government, which is responsible for the Royal 
Navy. India’s safety from attack by a foreign Power rests eventually 
on the protection of the British Fleet, which has a strong position fh the 
Indian Ocean by reason of British poinis-d’apput in the Middle East,? 
in Africa, and Malaya.? It is the British Navy which keeps enemy 
ships from the Indian coast and keeps open her sea communications 
east and west. The main strategic centres of India’s extetnal defence 
lie at Aden, the Cape of Good Hope, and Singapore. The development 
of defence at Penang on the Malayan side and of Mombasa on the African 
coast, will further assist the situation. There is no British naval base in 
India where large ships can be docked and repaired, though medium 
sized cruisers can go into dry dock at Bombay. It is doubtful whether 
any Indian port is Suitable for the purpose. The nearest great natural 
harbour suitable for such a purpose is Trincomalee in Ceylon. The 
nearest fully equipped naval base is at Singapore. Naval defence in the 
present war so far does not affect India directly, because the German 
Navy is practically excluded from the seas, but in a war in which the 
Far East was directly involved the situation might be different. The 
Chatfield Report emphasized the point of India’s vulnerability to 

1 For Bntsh strategical interests and strength in the Middle East, see the 
Bulletin of Feb. 10, 1940, pp 148-50, 152-3 It ıs there shown that India has 
a greater interest than any other country in freedom of communication through 
the Suez Canal 


* This does not necessarily mean complete 1mmunity from the presence of 
isolffed raiders—witness the brief activities of the Emden in the last war. 
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attack under modern conditions, and insisted that she must be placed 
in a position to give effective cooperation ‘in her own defence, which 
includes the guard of those points outside India strategically essential 
to her security. 


7. INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO IMPERIAL DEFENCE ' 

In the last war over a million Indian troops rendered sterling service 
in the Middle East and elsewhere. There have been many lange and 
generous offers of men and money in the present emergency, and, 
in spite of political disagreement, there is evidence of a more general 
realization on the part of the common man of India’s interest in the out- 
come of the struggle than there was in 1914. The Indian troops, sent to 
Egypt at the request of the British Government, are provided with the 
latest mechanized first line transport, and are for service where required. 
Indian troops which have gone to reinforce imperial garrisons at Aden 
and Singapore also have modern equipment. In France Indian troops 
from the Punjab provided mule transport for possible circumstances for 
which mechanized transport might be unsuitable. Units of the Royal 
Air Force, normally stationed in India, have reinforced imperial gar- 
tisons in Malaya and the Middle East. 

Large gifts in money have been made since September last for war 
purposes by Indian princes in the form of cash donations or, in some 
cases, of recurring monthly contributions All the States possessing 
armies of their own offered the services of their troops, and the Mahara- 
jah of Nepal (an independent friendly State) offered a contingent of 
8,000 Gurkhas for service in India.: The offers of assistance were 
gratefully accepted. Before the end of November many important 
forces had been moved from Indian States to British India to take the 
place of units sent abroad. Among recent large money contributions 
may be mentioned sums from the Nizam of Hyderabad amounting to 
£200,000 for the R.A.F. A comprehensive Indian defence savings 
scheme was introduced (June 3, 1940) to enable the Indian people to 
subscyjbe for the needs of defence. The movement received much 
popular support. 

On June %, the Viceroy sent 500,000 rupees (£37,500) from his War 
Purposes Fund to M. Lebrun to be used for the French Army. 

If India is to defend herself, questions Of military organization and 
equipment are important, but they only represent a part of the general 
problem. The power of resistance to attack of any country depends on 
other elements of strength, fighting man-power, financial and com- 
mercial strength, resources in raw materials and fh ustry, and on the 
degree of national cohesion and will to resist. It is obviously impossible 
to assess these elements of national strength with any exactness in a 
short article, especially the essential unity of outlook underlying the 
divergence in political views; but some outstanding facts may be given 
on Indian man-power, natural resources and industrial development. 


8. POTENTIAL MAN POWER 
It may seem that the 157,000 Indian regulars, even if the reserves, 
etc., are added, form a negligible fraction of a population of over 350 
millions. The relatively small number is due mainly to the need for 
1 The Times, Dec. 29, 1939 Special article from the Indian correspondent” 
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economy and to the effective protection which the British navy pre- 
sents against invasion. Moreover, although martial functions are by 
tradition assigned to one of the four great caste-groups into which 
Hindu society is divided, in the course of history that obligation has 
been largely obliterated. The great mass of the agricultural population 
have no martial traditions; still less the town-dwellers. The fighting 
spirit has been kept alive in specific areas where either the climate is 
particularly healthy or the inhabitants claim descent from conquering 
invaders. To those areas, therefore, recruitment has been confined, 
except for the Indian Territorial Force, which, ever since its inception 
in 1923, has drawn to some extent on classes not normally recruited 
for the regular army. Major Cole! estimates the total population of the 
fighting classes at not more than 40 million out of a total population of 
352 mullione The Gurkhas, of whom there are 19,000 in the Army, are 
recruited from Nepal, which lies outside the boundaries of British 
India. The Punjab alone supplies about 60 per cent of Indian soldiers, 
and the United Provinces about 11 per cent. Regiments must be fairly 
homogeneous so long as caste and religious customs have to be com- 
plied with, and the tendency is therefore to continue recruiting from 
the same sources. The widening of the basis of recruitment seems 
‘desirable if India is to have complete autonomy. It may be argued, and 
is argued, that not only on considerations of total man-power, but for 
political reasons, the present preponderance in the Army of fighting 
men from Northern India, less important while a considerable force of 
British troops is maintained in India, would be dangerous if defence 
lay entirely in Indian hands. The present extension of recruiting for 
the Indian Territorial Force is, therefore, significant and useful from the 
political point of view, but, so long as present caste and other divisions 
are maintained, an army fairly representative proportionately of all- 
India presents great difficulties. ‘ 
9. NATURAL RESOURCES 

The mainstay of Indian life and of Indian export tradeis agrioulture. 
In 1931 about 53 per cent of the country’s national income came from 
agriculture, animal husbandry, fishing and hunting, againsf 17 per cent 
from industry. Generally speaking the monsoon rainfall is greater in 
the east than in the west, and in the northern submontane districts 
than south of the great plains of Northern India. The coastal plains of 
southern India have different rainfall conditions. Where there is heavy 
rainfall the agricujtyral system is based mainly on'rice, a crop requiring 
much labour and supporting a denser population than any other crop. 
Wheat is produced in regions of less rainfall and with a scantier popula- 
tion. Wheat was a substantial export crop in 1921, but the con- 
sumption of wheat is rapidly growing, and is supplanting to some 
extent in various districts the traditional diet of rice or millets, and 
there is now no large export surplus. In fact, in 1931, India imported 
wheat, but the process was checked by a protective duty. Other 
important crops for home consumption are various mullets, barley, 
maize, legumes, groundnuts, and sugar. 





The most important commercial crops for export ar Te 
2 ` 
ple op. cit, p 353 See also a diagram in the Simon/ pòit, ol. I, h 
p t C) 4 È 
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linseed, jute and cotton. The weighted index number of crop production 
prepared by Dr. Meek? showed an increase in 1935-6 by 16 per cent 
over pre-1914 production. In 19334 the figure was 19. India is one of 
the world’s greatest producers of oilseeds. Of total world production 
(China excluded) she produces 78.5 per cent of rapeseed, 14.2 per cent of 
cotton-seed, 50.9 per cent of groundnuts, 13 per cent of linseed, and 
59.8 per cent of sesamum. She has a practical monopoly of jute pro- 
duction—98.7 per cent of the world supply. She produces 43.5 per cent 
of the world supply of rice, and 42 per cent of tea, China in both cases 
being excluded. 

In mineral production the weighted index number, composed by 
Dr. Meek, taking the basis 1901-13 at 100, rose by 1935 to 189, the 
most important items being coal, petroleum and manganese.* The 
increase is very much greater than for agricultural production, mineral 
exploitation being a relatively recent development and mineral wealth 
not yet fully explored. Fundamental to industrial development are the 
coal and petroleum industries. Coal production from the Bengal fields’ 
steadily increased with railway development until 1919, when progress 
seems to have been checked, but there has been some improvement in 
the last two years, when the monthly average was maintained at over 
2 million tons. Normally the supply satisfies the home demand, though 
some foreign coal (notably from South Africa) comes into western 
Indian ports, and a certain amount is exported. For petroleum India 
relies for about half her requirements on Burmese production, but there 
are oil wells in Assam and the Punjab. The Burma Oil Company owns 
tank installations at the chief Indian ports and maintains a fleet of tank 
steamers. 

The principal iron deposits exploited are in Bihar and Orissa. The 
first important iron works were opened in Bengal in 1875, but an 
attempt to produce steel in 1903 failed. The beginning of the Indian 
steel industry dates from the foundation in 1907 of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company with Indian capital at the village later known as 
Jamshedpur. During the War of 1914-18 the Company held almost a 
monopoly of the Indian market, and received great encouragement 
from the Gdvernment. But after the War it was only with the help of 
substantial protection, amounting roughly to about 334 per cent, 
granted by the Steel Industry (Protection) Act of 1924, that India was 
able to hold her own against cheap production in Europe. Monthly 
average production in the first five months of 1939 was 151,000 metric 
tons of pig iron and 83,000 of steel, against 118,000 and 49,000 
respectively in 1929. India is now the second steel producer in the’ 
British Empire. The new works of the Bengal Steel Corporation, 
planned for the production of 200,000 to 300,000 tons a year, are 
expected to come into full operation this year. Within a few years total 
Indian steel production is expected to reach a million tons a year, and 
will meet practically the whole of normal Indian demand except for 
certain specialities. 

1 Royal Statistical Society, Journal, Vol. C, Part iii, 1937 

2Some modification of this index figure 1s now essential on account of the 
weight given to petroleum, mainly produced ın Burma, which 1s now separated 


from India : & 
3 Other coalfields are ın Bihar, Orissa, and Central Provinces. 
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Engineering works, dependent on the supply of iron and steel, are 
advancing, and India now supplies most of her railway equipment. 
Imperial Chemical Industries have formed a company for the produc- 
tion of heavy chemicals, and proposals are in hand for the assembly and 
manufacture of motor vehicles. The production of steam and oil engines 
has already begun, and many light metal goods are produced in India. 

The most rapid advance has been in the textile industries, cotton, 
jute, and silk. In the last four years there has been an advance of 23 per 
cent. By 1914 India had become the fourth greatest cotton manufactur- 
ing country in the world, and, though she has been hard hit by Japanese 
competition, the protection granted in 1930 and the arrangements 
concluded with Japan in 1934 have retained the Indian market mainly 
for Indian production.? In 1934-5 Indian mills supplied 57.9 per cent, 
imports 16.8 per cent and hand-looms 25.3 per cent of the total available 
for consumption. The war has given a great impetus to textile pro- 
duction. By April overseas orders valued at £8 million for jute manu- 
factures were recorded. India can now supply monthly almost as many 
sandbags as she did annually in the last war.* 

The activity of Indian industries was reflected in 1937-8 by large 
increases in the import of long-staple raw cotton, cotton textile 
machinery, jute machinery, boilers, machine tools and a great variety 
of industrial plant. 

The production of electrical energy is still relatively in its infancy in 
the country, and no general distribution scheme, hke the Grid in Great 
Britain, has yet been found possible; the production of electric power 
being in fact confined to the larger cities, with the exception of one or 
two hydro-electric works which are capable of extension. 

The last census figures of a | employment available are for 
1931. They show- 346,000 persons employed in mining, etc., and 
15,352,000 in industry. The numbers of persons engaged in large scale 
undertakings i is as yet only a small proportion of this total, the numbers 
in 1937 being: textiles 916,575; engineering 217,443; iron and steel 
foundries 4,527; smelting and steel rolling 42,158. As far as wag stores 

. and war supplies are concerned India still imports many of her require- 
ments in heavy armament, but the Defence Department néw buys large 
stores of various kinds in India, purchases in 1937-8 having increased 
58.1 per cent over the previous year.? 

Speaking in 1936, after five years as Commander-in-Chief in India, 
Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode said that India already made over 
90 per cent of the requirements of her armed forces—guns, shells, 
A cue Hass, ammunition, boots, clothes, saddlery, harness, 
vehicles, and almost everything except motor cars and airplanes; and 
these would come soon. Since that date further advances have been 
made, though information en the subject is by no means complete. It 
was stated in 1938 in the Legislative Assembly (Debates, Vol. IV, p. 271) 
that the reasons why no factory had so far been erected in India for 

1 The Protocol expired on March 31, 1940, and on renewal some temporary 
concessions were made to Japanese manufacturers 

2Sir A. Watson, in Great Britain and the East, June 27, 1940, p. 453. 

3See the lists of articles manufactured in India in Department of Overseas 
Trade, Conditions and Prospects of United Kingdom Trade ın India, 1937-8, 1939, 


pp. 129 et seg. 
‘The Astaiic Review, July 1936, Vol. XXXII, p. 467. . 
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the manufacture of airplanes were industrial and financial. Increase ' 
in munitions output since the outbreak of war has been very great. 
‘ Seven crores of rupees (about £54 million) has been allotted for the 

ansion of ordnance factories, in the organization of which specialized 
British advice is available. A statement issued in Simla on July 1 says 
that additional plant for the manufacture of high explosives is being 
installed, establishments for the manufacture of high-grade steel are 
being expanded and modernized to produce field-guns, anti-atreraft 
guns, and non-ferrous alloys required in munition-working. The output 
of light machine-guns and rifles will be doubled, and the turn-out of 
shells, air-bombs, land mines, depth-charges, and other munitions 
increased. All ordnance factories are now working at full strength on 
shifts which make working practically continuous. 

Indices of production fundamental to army supply show a steady 
though not rapid increase in the years since the depression. Taking 
1933 as the base year, monthly coal production in 1939 has increased by 
34 per cent, pig iron by 63 per cent, steel by,40 per cent, and textile 
production by 25 per cent. 

India’s’general economic position was substantially strengthened in 
1939. Exports, which averaged 142.7 million rupees in 1938, advanced 
to a monthly average of 155.6 milhon rupees in the last six months 
of 1939. The Allied demand for certain commodities, notably jute, and 
purchases for the defence services within India, brought increased 
prosperity. Prices of primary commodities began to rise with the 
threat of war, long before its outbreak, and India, mainly a primary 
producer, benefited accordingly, as the terms of trade moved in her 
favour. Jute prices, which were 31.12 rupees per 400 Ib in December 
1937, stood at 96 rupees in December 1939. Cotton-seed rose from 
2.15 rupees per cental in December 1937 to 4.14 rupees in September 
1939., North Indian tea (London quotations) rose from 13d. in Decem- 
ber 1937 to 16.5d. per lb ın December 1939. In presenting the Budget 
on Feb. 29 last the Finance Minister was able to say that the economic 
upwaré movement for the products of India due to foreign demand was 
reflected in the price situation, that the different branches of the 
national ecohomy were moving forward in unison, and that prosperity 
would surely continue so long as command, of the sea was maintained. 
The Government were inevitably involved in a large and growing 
expenditure and the community as a whole was prosperous. 

M.B. 


THE MILITARY STRENGTH. OF THE UNITED 
' STATES 


APART from the fortunes and the strength of the actual belligerents, 
nothing can be of greater importance to the issue of the war than the 
policy and the strength of the United States. The object of this article 
is to examine, apart from all questions of policy, the fundamental 
sources of that country’s military power, and the rate at which its 
potential strength is being made actual 
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1. THE SOURCE OF AMERICAN STRENGTH f 

In the first place, it will be appreciated that what constitutes mili 
potential under present conditions is power to produce war materials or 
goods which can be exchanged for them. Mere man-power is no longer 
decisive; each fighting man needs a steady supply of munitions, the 
production or purchase of which requires the labour of a number of 
workers—a number which varies widely from country to country 
according to the traditional occupation of the people, their skill, the 
stock of equipment with which they work, and the natural resources 
which they have at their disposal. 

American workers on the average produce more than twice as much 
per head as German workers and about 30 per cent more than British 
workers; in the narrower field of manufacturing industry, they produce 
more than,twice as much per head as British workers and more than 
three times as much as French workers. This is partly accounted for by 
the fact that their total capital per occupied person (excluding land 
and mere paper claims such as the national debt) is over 40 per cent 
greater than in Britain, 65 per cent greater than in Germany, and 
nearly 70 per cent greater than in France; partly because they are 
favoured in having plenty of fertile land and accessible raw materials. 
In modern conditions, where probably from three to seven workers 
(according to their output) are required to supply a man in the forces, 
output per head is as important as the number of able-bodied people 
available in determining the forces which, with adequate equipment, 
can be put into the field. Moreover, the civil population has to be pro- 
vided for before workers can be spared to work for defence. The 
labour of a farmer in the United States will feed 11 people as well as 
that of a British or German farmer will feed 8, or that of a Polish 
farmer 3, again mainly because of differences in land and capital per 
farmer, and in climate.? The proportion of the people who can be spared 
to work in or for the armed forces therefore varies greatly, too? from 
country to country, and in this respect also the United States has the 
advantage over the European belligerents. She can use a greater pro- 
portion of its national income for war, and she has the largest national 
income in the world. - . 

If total national income—total value of goods and services produced 
—were a measure of war potential, the United States would be just 
about equal to Europe, excluding the U.S.S.R. and Britain, and twice 
as powerful as Great Britain and the Dominions. As we have seen, the 
fact that she has a higher average income per head than Europe creates 
some presumption that she can divert more of it to war purposes, and 
is therefore stronger, relatively, than this basis of comparison would 
indicate. This conclusion, however, is dependent upon the further con- 
dition that she could pass from the production of the peace-time goods 
and services to which the comparison originally relates, to the produc- 
tion of the kind of goods and services needed in war as easily as Europe 
could—i.e. that she possesses or can buy all the particular materials 
which are essential in war, and has the means of manufacturing them 
into armaments. To what extent is this true? 

As to her industrial capacity to make armaments, provided that the 


1 See Colin Clark, Ths Condstions of Economic Progress, Chapters IJ and X 
™ Clark, op ctt, Chapter VII 
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material is to hand, there can be no doubt. She produced in 1937 nearly 
half the steel output of the world and (to take a product which is closely 
allied to some of the chief instruments of warfare) over three-quarters of 
the total motor vehicle output. It was stated recently by an American 
expert that the output capacity of the United States aircraft industry 
at the end of 1939 was some 14,000 or 16,000 ’planes (military and civil) 
per year, and the head of the U.S. Navy Bureau of Aeronautics told the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee on April 20 of this year that production 
would probably have risen to 25,000 per year by the end of 1940. On 
the other hand her normal production of shipping tonnage is relatively 
low; in 1987 (the best recent year) it was little more than half that of 
Germany alone, and less than a quarter of that of Europe excluding 
Britain and the U.S.S.R. 

The availability of raw materials is a subject which must þe returned 
to later, but it is at any rate clear that the United States is at least as 
well provided in this respect as Europe. 


2. POTENTIAL WAR EXPENDITURE 

America’s capacity to turn into a great military Power, as judged by 
the above criteria, is confirmed by the experience of the last war. She 
was then able to divert a quarter of her national income to war purposes 
within little over a year of entering the struggle—a performance which 
compares favourably with that of the European belligerents. In 1918, 
she spént some 16 billion dollars on the war—far more than the United 
Kingdom was able to spend in any year—and she had by the Armistice 
9.4 million out of her occupied population of 37 million engaged on war 
work, and had armed forces amounting to 4.2 million men.t As the 
main European belligerents were able to divert almost half their 
national incomes to war purposes, it is reasonable to suppose that, given 
another year or two, the United States could have diverted at least this 
propertion, spending perhaps 32 billion dollars—the equivalent of be- 
tween £7,000 and £8,000 million at the British prices of 1918—on the 
prosecution of the war. 

Accérding to Robert Nathan, the national income expert of the U.S. 
Department.of Commerce, the income of 1939 was about 70 billion 
dollars. Half of this could certainly be diverted to war purposes, and 
that without a sacrifice of civilian consumption which would be con- 
sidered unduly high by European standards, since the surplus pro- 
ductive capacity of the country is, according to the same expert, 
capable of increasing output by 20 billion dollars. If the United States 
were at war for two or three years, therefore, a evar expenditure of 
£9,000 million per year (at present British prices) or even more, might 
well be attained. Productive capacity being plentiful relative to man- 
power, the United States would probably concentrate upon forces of 
the more highly mechanized and expensive kinds; in any case, the - 
recruitment of 10 million men for the forces would certainly be possible 
without reducing output below a level considerably in advance of that 
prevailing in 1939. 


_ 3. AMERICA’S COMPARATIVE POWER 
What war expenditure would be possible for a European bloc com- 
prising the whole continent except Britain and Russia? The total 
1 See J.M Glark, Costs of the World War to the People of the United States.* 
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income of this area under present conditions, as has already been 
mentioned, is similar to that of the United States—some £15,000 
million. Allotting proportions of this which could probably be diverted 
to war purposes, ranging from a half in the great industrial countries to 
a tenth in South Eastern Europe, (proportions similar to those realized 
in the last war), one obtains something like £6,500 million as the 
magnitude of this area’s possible war expenditure, and it must also be 
remembered that its man-power would be 24 times that of the United 
States. Hence, the United States probably has a margin, but none too 
secure a margin of potential military preponderance over Europe with- 
out Britain and Russia. If one also ranges the U.S.S.R. and Japan 
against her, with their combined national incomes of’ perhaps £5,000 
million (of which a very uncertain amount could be diverted to war 
purposes) the preponderance becomes still less secure. If the British 
Empire, with its military expenditure of £3,000 or £4,000 million were 
to fall into the hands of the hostile group, the balance of power would 
certainly be against the United States. 

It is clear, therefore, that the British Empire holds the balance in 
ultimate military strength between the United States and a possible 
hostile combination. In the shorter run, this is even more strikingly 
true. In the first place, it must necessarily take some time—two or 
three years—for the United States to reach the same degree of military 
preparedness as the present belligerents, and there are some elements of 
especial weakness in her position. First of these is her maritime situation. 
Her navy is of roughly the same strength as the British; if the latter fell 
under hostile control, and especially if the Japanese navy were arrayed 
with it, her position would be extremely perilous. Moreover, her ship- 
building industry is on a much smaller scale than the continental Euro- 
pean or the British, and to expand this industry and then build ships to 
match the navies which might be hostile, would be a task demanding 
several years. 

Again, though the United States does not derive more than 5 per cent 
of her national income from foreign trade, she depends upon that trade 
for a number of raw materials and foodstuffs of varying degrees of im- 
portance—rubber, tin, chromium, manganese, nickel, tungsttn, bauxite, 
nitrates, wood-pulp, hemp, jute, silk, wool, and tropical oils and fruits, 
cocoa, coffee, sugar, and tea. A very large part of these—most of the 
rubber, tin, jute, nickel, and cocoa, and large parts of many other 
primary imports are from the British Empire. Indeed, 36 per cent of 
total U.S. imports dhy value) in 1937, and E half her imports of 
raw materials and riw foodstuffs came from that source; 23 per cent 
of her total imports, indeed, from parts of the British Empire outside 
the American continent, and therefore outside the “Monroe Doctrine 
Area”, these being 37 per cené of all her imports from outside that area. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that a war to decide the fate of the British 
Empire should cause Americans to look to their own defences. 


4, THE PRESENT EFFORT 
Although it is only very recently that there has been any great ex- 
pansion of armaments in the United States, brought about by the war 
in Europe, much thought has been given to the problems of industrial 
mobflization, There are a Planning Branch, an Army and Navy Muni- 
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tions Board, and an Army Industrial College set up under the National 
Defence Act of 1920, and a War Policies Commission of both Houses of 
Congress set up in 1930, to which the Planning Branch has presented 
four successive plans for industrial mobilization since 1931. In August, 
1939, the President appointed a committee of seven business executives 
under the name of the War Resources Board to advise the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board, and to assume in the case of emergency, the 
powers wielded by the War Industries Board (the key body in industrial 
mobilization) in the last war. This body was disbanded after it had 
reported to the President at the end of 1939. 

The 1939 Mobilization Plan cannot be discussed here;? it is sufficient 
to observe that it outlines the whole wartime organization of economic 
planning and control. All the bodies which in the event of war would 
be set up to control trade, finance, labour, prices, etc. would be co- 
ordiriated by the War Resources Administration. The Administrator 
at the head of this would be advised by a Council consisting of the heads 
of the departments whose work is to be co-ordinated and the Ministers 
in charge of the Service departments. This is purely wartime machinery, 
but the President appointed on May 28 a further committee of business 
executives, each expert in a particular department, the National De- 
fence Advisory Commission, to perform, roughly speaking, the functions 
undertaken by the Council of National Defence in the last war. In 
connexion with the setting up of this skeleton war-planning machinery 
to carry through the rearmament programme, Mr. Donald Nelson, of 
Sears Roebuck, has been appointed Co-ordinator of Government Pur- 
chases. The appointment of Messrs Stimson and Knox to the Secretary- 
ships for War and the Navy may also be regarded as part of the 
inception of a skeleton war administration—a “skeleton coalition” 
so to speak—in a period when some of the exigencies of war arise. 

w is the actual process of rearmament going on within the ad- 
ministrative framework? In his budget in January, the President asked 
for $1,539 million for the fighting services in addition to a considerable 
sum fer non-military works of defensive importance. There was also in 
existence a Naval Expansion Plan involving the spending of $655 
million ovet a five year period, so that the Navy has a large number of 
ships, including 10 battleships (4 of 45,000 tons) on contract. On May 
16, in view of the invasion of the Low Céuntries, the President asked 
for an additional $1,182 million for defence; further requests were made 
on May 31, and by the first week in July, a total defence expenditure of 
$5,252 million had been approved by Congress, while pn July 2a Bill had 
been introduced to extend the existing Naval Expahsion Plan and build, 
at a cost of $4,000 million (though incidental expenses are expected to 
bring this cost up to $10,000 million) a “‘two-ocean”’ fleet by 1946 or 
1947. By then, it is hoped to complete 200 warships besides those 
previously appropriated for, and to have 701 ships, including 35 battle- 
ships and perhaps 88 cruisers, in service. This was duly approved on 

uly 20. 
J On July 7, the President addressed a further message to Congress 
asking for an extra $4,848 million for defence—$2,161 million to 
be spent in the current financial year and $2,687 for contract authoriza- 


1 For details of ıt see Tobin and Bidwell, Mobshsing Crothan America, New 
York: Council on Foreign Relations; London. R.I.I.A (just published), © 
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tion—so that the total of expenditure and of contracts to be placed by 
July 1941, is expected to exceed $10,000 million. The objects for which 
this latest additional expenditure is intended are the hastening of naval 
“ expansion, the provision of complete equipment for an army of 1,200,000 
men and ‘of certain kinds of equipment for 800,000 more, and the pur- 
chase of 15,000 new aeroplanes for the Army, and 4,000 for the Navy. 

On July 24, the Under Secretary of State for War declared that his 
department hoped to obtain powers for the compulsory registration for 
military service of all men between the ages of 18 and 69, of whom a 
selected 1,500,000 between 21 and 30 would be trained in the first year, 
beginning with a draft of 400,000 about the end of August. The Senate 
Military Affairs Committee subsequently changed the age-range subject 
to registration to 21-31, but an amendment to limit the scope of the 
scheme to a*million men has been defeated, and the President has ex- 
pressed himself in favour of some form of compulsory military service. 
In the meantime the President has asked for power to mobilize the 
National Guard—a force of some 240,000. The Civilian Aeronautic 
Authority is to train 45,000 civilians (of whom 15,000 are already in 
training) as air pilots by July 1941. 

Expansion both of material and of trained personnel has, therefore, 
been begun or projected on a large scale. On the side of material, lack 
of shipbuilding capacity is likely to prove one serious bottleneck, and, 
asin Europe, lack of aircraft building capacity another—though, with the 
vast resources of the automobile industry to draw on, this problem 
should be easier to solve in America. Output of military ’planes (includ- 
ing training machines) is variously estimated at from 550 to 700 per 
month, of which latter number about half are said to be for the British 
Government. It is generally agreed that existing capacity makes a con- 
siderably larger output possible at once, and extensions are rapidly tak- 
ing place. The President has expressed the hope that an annual output 
of 50,000 will be attained, and Mr. T. P. Wright of the Curtis Wright 
Corporation believes that this can be attained in five years, though a 
more optimistic estimate, (and, perhaps a more plausible one in view of 
European experience) quoted by Hanson Baldwin in theeNew York 

“Times of July 13 forecasts an output rate of 40,000 peryear by April, 
1942. Since the ultimate sale of up to 3,000 machines a month to the 
United Kingdom has been sanctioned, a very large output will be neces- 
sary to provide for United States requirements as well. The new defence 
programme calls for a total strength of 20,000 first line aircraft by the 
end of 1941, and fof a force of 3,000 tanks by the same date. 

There is no space here to describe the steps which are being taken to 
increase the capacity of the armament industry by loans and “‘educa- 
tional” contracts. Another important part of the defence programme, 
however, is the building up of stocks óf essential raw materials, and the 
prohibition (except under licence) of the exportation of such materials 
and of various goods of defensive importance. Scrap iron and petroleum 
as well as aluminium, wool, aircraft parts, etc. are now subject to this 
regulation, and licences are to be refused for the shipment of aviation 
petrol outside the Western Hemisphere—a fact which shows the United 
States to be mobilizing its power of economic warfare as well as making 
the yecessary economic arrangements to facilitate its physical defence. 

It is clear, therefore, that Americans are realizing something of the 
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importance to themselves of events which are happening or threatening 
in Europe, and are proceeding in an orderly way to strengthen their 
defences. They realize, however, that they enter the armament race 
late and that the effort needed is enormous. Germany spent at least 
£5,000 million on rearmament between 1933 and 1939, and is probably 
spending over £3,000 million per year on the prosecution of the war. 
That the United States might eventually spend at three times this rate 
is not necessarily enough to turn the balance in her favour even in the 
long run if she has to stand alone; in the shorter period her gigantic 
though undeveloped strength would turn the issue of a conflict on which 
her existence ultimately depends. 
A. J.B. 


MONSIEUR MOLOTOFF’S SPEECH OF AUGUST 1 


AT the seventh session of the Supreme Council of the Soviet Union in 
Moscow on Aug. 1, M. Molotoff, Prime Minister and Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, re-affirmed neutrality in the present war, and defined 
Russian policy towards the belligerents and other States. 

The defeat of France and the entry of Italy into the war, he said, 
although they created considerable difficulties for Great Britain, had 
not induced that country to accept Herr Hitler’s proposals for peace 
made on July 19, nor brought the end of the war in sight. It was more 
probable that there would be an intensification of the war, with assis- 
tance for England from the United States. 

“All these events”, he said, “have not caused a change in the foreign 
policy of the Union. True to her policy of peace and neutrality, the 
Soviet Union is not taking a part in the war... Developments in 
Europe, far from reducing the strength of the Soviet-German Non- 
Ageression, Pact, on the contrary emphasized the importance of its 
existence and further development.” As to foreign speculations on 
disagreement between the Parties, he reasserted that the good-neigh- 
bourly relations established were not based on fortuitous or transient 
considerations but on the fundamental interests of the two countries. 

With Italy relations had improved, and an exchange of views had 
shown the possibility of mutual agreement on foreign. policy. 

No essential change had taken place in Soviet-British relations. 
After all the “hostile acts committed by Great Britain against the 
U.S.S.B.”, it was difficult to expect a favourable development in them. 
He added that the appointment of Sir Stafford Cripps as Ambassador 
to the U.S.S.R. “possibly does reflect a desire on the part of Great 
Britain to improve relations”. 

On the expansion of the U.S.S.R. in the Scandinavian and Balkan 
countries, and of Russian policy in those regions, M. Molotoff said that 
the absorption of the three Baltic States was justified because the 
expected rapprochement with the Estonian, Latvian and Lithuanian 
Governments had not taken place. The bourgeois groups controlling 
those Governments were incapable of applying honestly the nfutual 
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assistance pacts concluded with them bythe U.S.S.R. But the organi- 
zation of free parliamentary elections had resulted in the unanimous 
votes by the Diets of these countries for-incorporation in the Soviet 
Union. This, together with the incorporation of Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina, meant an increase of population of the Union by 
approximately 10,000,000 people. If to these increases were added 
the 13,000,000 people of Western Ukraine and Western White Russia, 
the increase in the population of the Soviet Union was seen to be over 
23,000,000, of whom 19-20ths had formerly been part of the U.S.S.R., 
but had been forcibly torn away when the country was weak. The 
operation had given Russia much needed ice-free ports on the Baltic. 

The Finnish Government had accepted proposals for the demilitari- 
zation of the Aaland Islands and for the establishment of a Russian 
consulate there. Relations with Finland depended principally on 
Finland herself; those relations would suffer unless certain repressive 
anti-social actions were discontinued. Nothing definite could be said 
about relations with Norway at the moment because of her “particular 
situation”. Sweden and Russia were mutually interested in the 
development of economic and commercial relations - 

M. Molotoff alluded to the advance of Russia westward to the 
Danube, one of the most important European avenues of trade. There 
was no reason why relations with Rumania should not take a normal 
course. With regard to other Balkan States he emphasized the impor- 
tance of the establishment of diplomatic relations with Yugoslavia, and 
said that relations with Bulgaria were normal. In relations with 
Turkey there was no essential change, though the documents recently 
published in the German White Book threw a disagreeable light on 
certain activities. Representations had been made on the flight of a 
foreign aeroplane coming from Turkey over the Batum region, Turkey, 
after denying that any aircraft had left Turkish territory, had promised 
to take measures against any recurrence. ° 

Late in March two foreign aeroplanes coming from Iran had flown 
over Baku. The German White Book threw light also on this fact, 
which was denied by the Iran Government. ° 

M. Molotoff noted “certain general indications’ of the desire on 
Japan’s part to improve relations. Of the situation with the United 
States there was nothing good to say. American authorities were 
withholding gold recently bought by the U.S.S.R. State Bank from 
the banks of the Baltic States. The United States Government bore 
responsibility for these illegal acts, as did the British Government for 
similar proceedifigs. 

Relations with “great national China” were friendly on account of 
the Sino-Soviet Pact of Non-Aggression. 

The defeat of Holland, Belgium and France raised the question of the 
redistribution of colonial possessions, and Imperialist ambitions had 
been whetted not only in Japan, but in the United States. 

In the disturbed world situation the Soviet Union must maintain 
keen vigilance for its external security, and for strengthening both the 
internal and the external situation. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


1. Against Germany 


July 23 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night enemy aircraft 
dropped bombs in the Thames Estuary, South Wales, and south-east 
Scotland, and near a town in north-east England during the day. No 
fatal casualties were reported, but in one Scottish town several people 
were injured and houses damaged. In north-east England some houses 
were damaged, but injuries were very slight. 

Operations on the Continent included attacks on the aircraft 
factory at Bremen, the Krupp factory at Essen, the oil plant at Gelsen- 
kirchen, the aircraft park at Paderborn, aerodromes in northern 
France, Holland, and Germany, including Bielefeld, Eschwege, Han- 
dorf and Diepholz, docks and petrol stores at Amsterdam, barges near 
Helder, docks near Ijmuiden, and shipping at Dunkirk. Two machines 
failed to return. 

The Admiralty announced that an attack was made on Bergen the 
previous day. Bad-weather prevented all the objectives being attained, 
but bombs were dropped on the seaplane base, and an anti-aircraft 
ship was sunk. The Admiralty also stated that the trawler Campina 
had been sunk by a mine, with the loss of 11 lives. i 

The German communiqué reported further U-boat successes, and 
effective raids on the harbour at Pembroke, Chatham, Sheerness, 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and on air bases near Portsmouth and on the 
Bristol Channel. Enemy ’planes had attacked non-military objectives 
in north and west Germany on the night of July 22, and in one village 
the church and some houses were damaged. 


July 24 

The Air Ministry announced that attacks were made throughout the 
day by enemy bombers, fighters, and mine-laying aircraft on ships and 
shipping routes round the British coast. Twelve were brqught down, 
and 2 British machines lost, but the pilot of one was saved. Some 
houses ın coast towns in south-east England were damaged, but there 
were few casualties. Damage was also caused to buildings in south- 
west Scotland, but no one was injured. 

The operations over Germany and Holland during the night included 
attacks on aircraft factories at Gotha, Kassel, and, Wenzendorf, oil 
depots at Hamburg and Gelsenkirchen, railway yards, etc., and 12 
aerodromes in different areas. Many fires were started, and heavy 
explosions caused. An enemy fighter wag shot down, and 1 British 
machine failed to return. Patrol escort aircraft also attacked Dunkirk 
harbour, the docks at Amsterdam, and oil tanks at Flushing, all 
returning safely. During the day Wilhelmshaven naval docks, the 
Dortmund-Ems Canal, and a factory at Osnabruck were also bombed. 

The Admiralty announced that Fleet Air Arm aircraft had sunk an 
escort vessel of the Kdnigin Lutse class in the North Sea, and that a 
motor torpedo boat had engaged and inflicted damage on a formation 
_ of 6 enemy M.F. B. s in the Channel. 
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The German communiqué claimed the sinking by U-boat of 2 “armed 
‘enemy merchantmen”, successes by bombers against patrol boats in 
the Channel, and the sinking of a submarine in the North Sea. British 
‘planes had dropped bombs during the night over places in north and 
west Germany ‘“‘without achieving any great effect”. A later com- 
muniqué claimed the sinking of a convoy of 5 merchant ships. 


The Air Ministry announced that several raids were made on shipping 
off the English coast and in the Channel, in one case 100 enemy 
machines taking part, and in another 80 bombers and fighters. Many 
engagements took place, and in the Channel attacks 8 raiders were 
destroyed. One was shot ‘down off the north-east coast of Scotland, 
and another near the south-west coast of England. , 

The communtqué on the operations over the Continent reported 
attacks on the docks at Emden, Wilhelmshaven, and Hamburg, 
aircraft factories at Wismar and Wenzendorf, and seaplane bases at 
Borkum and Texel. All the machines returned safely. 

It was announced in London that the Lancastria had been sunk by 
aircraft off St. Nazaire on June 17 when preparing to leave with some 
5,000 troops and between 40 and 50 civilians, and over 2,000 lives were 
lost. The Admiralty announced that the French steamer Meknés had 
_ been sunk the previous evening by a motor torpedo boat off Portland, 
when carrying nearly 1,300 French officers and men back to France. She 
had the French colours painted on deck and on both sides and was 
fully illuminated with a searchlight trained on the French ensign. 
She came under machine-gun fire without warning, and at once stopped 
and repeatedly flashed her name and nationality. No notice of this 
was taken by the German vessel, which fired from a small calibre gun, 
followed soon after by a torpedo which caused the vessel to sink in a 
few minutes. Over 300 lives were lost. The loss of the trawlers King- 
ston, Galena, and Rodino were also announced. 

The German radio stated in the evening that a “particularly fine 
success” had been achieved, when a motor torpedo-boat sank “a 
heavily armed enemy merchant ship of 18,000 tons”.e Officials in 
Berlin told the neutral press that as the Meknés was fully lighted it 
could be regarded as out of the question that any German fired at her, 
adding “the only assumption we can make is that Alexander himself 
sank her in order to make propaganda against Germany”. 

The German communsqué stated that south of Portland a speed boat 
had torpedoed a*‘farge armed merchant ship”, and also claimed suc- 
cesses by aircraft against shipping, and in raids on industrial plants 
at Great Yarmouth and Glasgow and the Vickers aircraft factory at 
Weybridge. During the night enemy "planes penetrated the north of 
Germany, but “no damage was done by bombs”. 


July 26 
The Air Ministry announced early in the day that the total number 
of enemy aircraft destroyed the previous day was 20, and that 5 
British fighters were lost, the pilots of 2 of which were safe. 
An Admiralty communiqué announeed that on the previous day a 
comvoy of 21 small coastal vessels, escorted by trawlers, was heavily 
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attacked by successive waves each of some 30 enemy aircraft. Five 
small vessels were sunk, and a further 5 were damaged, one of 554 tons 
having to be beached. Shortly afterwards 9 enemy motor torpedo- 
boats approached to attack the convoy and 2 British destroyers and 
2 motor boats at once intercepted and engaged them. The enemy 
vessels retired behind a smoke screen; they were chased and engaged 
but the damage inflicted on them was not observed owing to the 
smoke. While returning the destroyers were attacked twice by*dive- 
bombers, and both received some damage. In one there were casualties. 
It was during this air fighting that a large proportion of enemy aircraft 
already announced as destroyed on July 25 was shot down. The 
communiqué pointed out that the claims in the German communiqué 
were grossly exaggerated. 

The Admiralty also announced the loss of the trawler Fleming, when 
she and the Berberis were attacked by 4 enemy bombers The Berberis 
shot down one of them and severely damaged another. 

It was announced in London that the number of German raiders 
known to have been destroyed the previous day was 28. The Air 
Ministry stated that enemy aircraft were again active round the coast 
during the day, and at least 4 were shot down. Bombs were dropped 
on south-east and south-west England and on Wales. An air fight took 
place off the Northern Ireland coast, when a convoy was attacked. 

The operations over the Continent the previous night included 
attacks on oil stores at Bremen, Wanne-Fickell, Sterkrade, Bothrop, 
Kastrop, Rauxel, Gelsenkirchen, Dortmund, and Kamen, at all of 
which fires were started, on aircraft factories at Kassel, Eschwege, and 
Gotha, and on 14 aerodromes in Germany and Holland. The Dortmund- 
Ems Canal was also bombed again, the Hamburg docks, and blast 
furnaces in the Ruhr, where many large fires were seen to break out. 
An engmy fighter was shot down during the operations, from which 5 
British machines failed to return. 


. July 27 

The Air Ministry announced that 5 enemy aircraft were destroyed 
during the day in fighting round the British coast. 

The operations over Germany the previqus day included raids on 
the Dortmund power station and the Dutch aerodromes of Schipol and 
Waalhaven. In the night the oil depots at Cherbourg, St. Nazaire, and 
Nantes were bombed. One machine failed to return. During the day 
an enemy supply ship off the Norwegian coast wasgaétacked, and the 
crew were seen to abandon the ship. 

The German communiqué claimed numerous successes by U-boats, 
including the sinking of the British steamer Sandre. Aircraft bombed 
the harbours at Cardiff and Hastings, and nvfmerous fires were observed. 
Attacks were also made on Tunbridge Wells railway junction and the 
oil stores at Thameshaven. In British incursions into west and south- 
west Germany bombs were dropped which caused no damage. 


July 28 
The Air Ministry announced that enemy air operations during the 
night were on a small scale and were restricted to Wales and south- 
west England. A few bombs were dropped, but there were no casualties. 
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Early that morning one bomber was shot down off the south-west coast 
and another in south-east England. A later communiqué stated that 
during the afternoon enemy air formations were intercepted and 
engaged off the south-east coast, and 5 fighters shot down. Subse- 
quently 2 more were destroyed in the Channel, and the total number 
disposed of during the day was 9. Two of them were seaplanes marked 
with the Red Cross. British losses were 2 fighters, the pilot of one 
of whith was safe, and 2 the previous day. 

Operations over the Continent included attacks on the Nordsee 
Canal, on barges at Slavoren, in Friesland, oil depots at Hamburg and 
Amsterdam, docks at Wilhelmshaven and Bremen, and 8 aerodromes 
in Germany and Holland. All the aircraft returned. Off the Norwegian 
coast the previous day an enemy supply ship was bombed and a fighter 
aircraft shot down, and off the Dutch coast a supply ship was bombed 
and left in a sinking condition. 

The German communiqué claimed the sinking of several vessels, 
including an auxiliary cruiser and 2 destroyers, while a third was so 
seriously damaged that it must be considered lost. Harbour installa- 
tions at Swansea and several air ports in Cornwall were “plastered with 
bombs”. British ‘planes dropped a few bombs at night over north and 
west Germany, but they did no damage. Five British ’planes were 
shot down over the Channel. “A rescue ‘plane marked with a Red 
Cross, while attempting the rescue of the crew of a ‘plane which had 
crashed over the sea, was shot down by the British.” 


July 29 

The Air Ministry announced that enemy aircraft attacked Dover 
harbour during the day, but, though waves of bombers came down 
low in formations of 8 and were protected by at least 50 fighters, they 
hit only one small vessel. British fighters drove them off within half 
an hour, and destroyed 17 of them. One British machine was lost. 
Later, one enemy bomber was shot down over the Channel coast and 
another in the Thames estuary. Enemy aircraft also flew over the 
north-east district, and about 140 incendiary bombs were dropped. 
Three people were killed when a school and some houses’ were badly 
damaged. A raid over Wales lasted for 34 hours, but nearly all the 
bombs fell in open country and hardly any damage was done. The 
total number of enemy machines destroyed during the day was 20. 

In operations over the Continent the previous night 17 aerodromes 
in Germany, Frane¢e, and the Low Countries were bombed; also military 
objectives in northern and western Germany. Three machines failed 
to return. Attacks were also made on Cherbourg, where oil tanks were 
set on fire, all the machines returning safely. 

The Admiralty announced that the destroyer Wren had been lost in 
an engagement in which another destroyer, Montrose, shot down 2 
enemy bombers. The trawler Staunton was sunk by an enemy mine. 

The German communiqué claimed more U-boat successes, including 
the sinking of “an auxiliary cruiser of 18,000 tons”. In air battles 
over the Channel the previous day 6 enemy ’planes were shot down, 
and one German. During the night British aircraft dropped a few 
bombs over northern and western Germany without causing damage. 
Only at Hamburg did one fall on a residential quarter. - 
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July 30 

The Air Ministry announced that bombs had been dropped in a 
town in north-east England during the night, damaging property 
and injuring a woman; also in a south-western district, where there 
were no casualties, In the morning an enemy bomber was brought 
down in south-east England, after dropping bombs causing some 
casualties, and in an East Anglian town an enemy machine dropped 
bombs which also caused some fatal casualties. Off the north-east 
coast of Scotland an enemy machine was shot down in flames. 

In operations over the Continent the previous day, attacks were 
made on shipping at.Flushing, on barges and other vessels at Emden, 
Hamburg, and off Terschelling Island, on an oil refinery in the Ruhr, 
and on several aerodromes in Holland and Germany. One machine 
failed to return. During the night targets in North-West Germany, the 
Ruhr, and the Low Countries were bombed, all the machines returning 
safely. Bad visibility prevented 24 of the bombers from finding their 
targets and they returned without dropping their bombs. It was 
officially announced that the loss of 21 German aircraft, in the fighting 
round the British coast the previous day, was confirmed. 

General de Gaulle’s headquarters annbunced that French airmen 
took part in the raids over North-West Germany during the night, and 
succeeded in hitting their objectives without suffering any loss them- 
selves. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the patrol yacht Gulzar the 
previous day. All the crew were saved. 

The German communiqué, reporting the attack on Dover, claimed 
that 4 ships were so badly damaged that they must be considered as 
lost, and that in the aerial fighting 15 British aircraft were destroyed 
and only 3 German. During a reconnaissance flight over the Channel 
and the east coast of England a cruiser of 10,000 tons and a merchant 
ship ‘were sunk. British aircraft raided north and west Germany 
during the night, but their bombs hit no military objective. In Dussel- 
dorf 5 houses, and at Offenbach-on-Main 2, were badly damaged. ` 


° July 31 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night bombs were 
dropped in south-east and south-west England and in South Wales. 
Reports indicated that there were no casualties. A later communiqué 
stated that there were several air fights over a south-east coast town 
both in the afternoon and during the night. Three enemy machines 
were reported to have been destroyed. °° 

A commumsqué on the operations over the continent stated that 
throughout the previous day attacks were made on objectives in 
northern France and Holland, including gidings at Ostend and Quer- 
queville, hangars and aircraft at Flushing and St. Inglevert, Boulogne, 
barges off Walcheren Island, and oil stores at St. Colomb. In Norway 
gun emplacements on the coast and a supply ship off Haugesund were 
attacked, ‘and in Germany the naval base at Emden was again bombed. 
One machine failed to return. During the night oil refineries at Hom- 
burg and Monheim, goods yards at Soest, and aerodromes at Duisberg, 
Antwerp, and Courtrai were bombed, all the machines returning safely. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the destroyer Delight. -The 
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loss of life was small. It was also announced that an engagement had 
taken‘ place between the armed merchant cruiser Alcantara and a 
German raider in the South Atlantic, some 600 miles east of Brazil. 
The raider received damage affecting her fighting efficiency, but owing 
to a hit on the Alcantara, reducing her speed, the British vessel was not 
able to prevent the enemy from escaping. Two lives were lost in the 
- action. 

The*German communiqué stated that despite bad weather the air- 
craft factory at Filton and the harbours at Swansea and Plymouth 
were bombed in the night. Only a few British ’planes flew over western 
Germany, and no damage was done to persons or material. 


- August 1 . 

The Air Ministry announced that an enemy bomber had dropped 
bombs on Norwich during the day, killing several people and seriously 
damaging buildıngs. Elsewhere there had only been occasional flights 
over the Channel, where.2 enemy ’planes were destroyed. One British 
machine failed to return from patrol. During the evening German 
machines dropped leaflets over a south-east town and a village in the 
south-west area containing Hitler’s speech of July 19 and headed 
“A last appeal to reason”. 

The air operations over Germany the previous day and night in- 
cluded raids on oil refineries at Misburg and Emmerich, where a large 
explosion occurred, supply depots at Osnabrück, shipping in the 
Zuyder Zee, and aerodromes in Holland and Germany. Two enemy 
bombers were shot down and three British machines failed to return. 
Owing to bad weather several bombers returned without dropping 
their bombs. 


August 2 - e 

The Air Ministry announced that in operations on the Continent the 
previous day, attacks were made on the aerodromes of Leeuwarden 
and Haamstede in Holland. One aircraft failed to return. A suc@essful 
attack was also made on the German occupied aerodrome at Cher- 
bourg, during which direct hits were obtained on the hangars, on enemy 
aircraft on the aerodrome, op barrack blocks in the airfield, and on the 
landing-ground. Three machines failed to return. During the night of 
August 1, synthetic oil plants at Gelsenkirchen, Kamen, Homburg 
and Reisholz, near Düsseldorf, the Krupp works at Essen, supply 
depots at Hamm,eKrefeld and Mannheim, and several aerodromes in 
north-west Germany were bombed. These operations were again 
hampered by bad weather, but only one British bomber failed to locate 
its target, and all those engaged in the operation returned safely. 

An official communiqué fram the headquarters of General de Gaulle 
stated that French airmen took part in these operations, their chief 
objective being the oil production plant at Kamen. All the machines 
returned safely. 

It was further announced that an enemy seaplane was destroyed in a 
fight with a British bomber on July 31st. 

The Admiralty announced that during operations over the Nor- 
wegian coast, aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm bombed a wireless station, 
and attacked enemy supply ships of about four thousand’tons. All the 
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aircraft engaged returned safely. In an attack on a British convoy in 
the North Sea during the previous afternoon, one enemy aircraft was 
shot down. In another part of the North Sea, two German aircraft 
were shot down. 

A German communiqué claimed that two enemy submarines had been 
sunk by U-boats, one‘on July 3ist, in Norwegian waters, and that in 
the engagement in the South Atlantic between a German auxiliary , 
cruiser and the British auxiliary cruiser Alcantara, the latter received 
serious hits which had forced it to take refuge in the harbour of Rio 
de Janeiro, while the German vessel was able to continue carrying out 
its tasks according to plan. On August Ist a merchant vessel was sunk, 
and two merchantmen, a tanker, and a mine-sweeper severely damaged 
by bombs during attacks on convoys. 

A very effective attack had been carried out on an aeroplane factory 
in Norwich. An attempted attack on an aerodrome by enemy ‘planes 
near Cherbourg resulted in the loss of eight British ‘planes, while two 
more were shot down over Dutch territory. The total enemy losses on 
August Ist amounted to ten ‘aeroplanes, as against the loss of one 
German ’plane missing. Enemy ’planes over western Germany did 
considerable damage to buildings in the neighbourhood of Cologne, 
causing several civilian casualties. 


August 3 

Bombs were dropped during the night in north-east and south-east 
England and Wales, and in the Bnstol Channel area, where the only 
substantial damage was reported. There were only a few minor 
casualties and no industrial objective was hit. 

In operations over the Continent the previous day, raids were made 
on aerodromes in France, Belgium and Holland, when hits were scored 
on hangars, runways and aircraft on the ground. One machine failed 
to return. During the night German aerodromes and oil depots at 
Emden, Hamburg, Misburg, Salzbergen and Emmerich were attacked; 
largeefires were started at Hamburg and at Salzbergen, where high 
explosive and incendiary bombs were dropped on the oil refinery. One 
machine returning from these operations was forced down into the sea. 

A German communiqué claimed that 7 armed merchant ships, 
including 3 tankers in a convoy, were suhk by a U-boat and that on 
August 2, 3 ships were sunk during raids on the Harwich district, the 
Thames Estuary and off the Hebrides. Fires were started during night 
raids on tank depots at Thameshaven. Two British aircraft were 
brought down over Holland. British raids on ndb-military objectives 
on northern and western Germany destroyed houses and kiled 
. civilians. 

August 4, 

+The Air Ministry communiqué announced that bombs were dropped 
during the night in the Thames Estuary, on the east coast of Scotland, 
and in Wales, but no damage or casualties were reported. During the 
day: some damage was done in south-west England, when a number 
of bombs were dropped. There were no casualties. More leaflets, 
containing Hitler’s recent Reichstag speech, were droppéd during the 

ight in a few districts in Wales and the south-west of England. 

- Operations on the Continent included daylight bombing on aero- 
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dromes in Holland and France, including Schiphol, Haamstede, and 
Abbeville, at the last named place troops and a convoy of lorries 
were machine-gunned from a height of only 50 feet. An armoured train 
was attacked between Gravelines and Dunkirk, and barges in a canal 
in the district were hit. During the night, oil tanks and plants at 
Rotterdam, Bottrup, Gelsenkirchen and Monheim were attacked, as 
well as aerodromes in Holland and western Germany, and railway 
comrhunications in Westphalia, the Ruhr and the Rhineland. A heavy 
attack was also made on the Naval Base at Kiel, during which naval 
buildings were set on fire, in the docks, and buildings on an aerodrome 
in the neighbourhood damaged. Other aerodromes and seaplane bases 
were also damaged. Three machines failed to return from these 
operations. ; 

The Admiralty announced the loss of H.M. trawler Cape Finisterre 
in an action with enemy aircraft. 

A German communiqué claimed that during the previous night the 
oil port of Stanlow, near Liverpool, was bombed, and numerous fires 
caused, while anti-aircraft posts near Canvey Island and Swansea were 
also attacked. British ‘planes dropped many bombs over northern 
and western Germany, but “caused less damage than hitherto to 
exclusively non-military objects”. 


August 5 

During the night enemy aircraft dropped high explosive and incen- 
diary bombs in the Midlands and eastern Englafid, but little damage 
was caused. During the same night more leaflets, containing extracts 
from Hitler’s speech, were dropped in two coast towns, one in the 
north east and the other in the south east, and in a south western 
area. 

An Air Ministry communiqué announced that during operations on 
the Continent during the night, attacks were made on the off plant 
at Sterkrade in the Ruhr, when fourteen tons of high explosive bombs, 
as well as incendiaries, were dropped, causing extensive {res and 
explosions. An attack was also made on the Krefeld aerodrome 
buildings. All the British aircraft engaged returned safely. During 
the day three enemy fighters were shot down near the south east 
coast. One British machine is missing. 

It was stated that during the previous month the R.A.F. dropped 
37,000 bombs on Germany and enemy-occupied military objectives, 
while the number of bombs dropped in Great Britain by the Germans 
during the same period was 6,987. German losses in ’planes by hostile 
British action were 307, as against 172 British losses. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of H.M. minesweeping trawler 
Marsona, sunk by an enemy mine. 

The departure of the armed merchant ship Alcaniara from Rio de 
Janeiro after completing repairs was reported from American sources 

A German communtqué claimed that on Aug. 4th reconnaissance 
flights were carried out over England, Scotland and their sea coasts, 
while during the night of Aug. 4th, a shipping wharf at Sheerness, 
oil tanks and anti-aircraft posts near North Gillingham, and A.A: 
posts near Thameshaven were attacked. A few British "planes flew 
over western Germany, and dropped some bombs, causing insignificant 
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damage to property, and setting on fire a farm in the district of 
Borkum. One ‘civilian was killed. 


2. Against Italy 


July 23 

A report reaching Cairo from Kenya stated that on the evenjng of 
July 20 a strong Italian force had been intercepted and turned back 50 
miles south-east of Moyale. 

The Italian communiqué reported an effective raid on Mersa Matruh 
and Sidi Barrani, and stated that in East Africa Wajir had been 
bombed with success, but that repeated enemy raids on Diredawa had 
caused no damage. 


July 24 : 

A Cairo communiqué reported that in a raid on Tobruk the previous 
day direct hits were scored on the submarine jetty, causing 4 explo- 
sions. ‘El Gubbi and El Aden were also bombed One machine failed 
to return. An Army bulletin issued in Cairo stated that further enemy 
losses of lorries and guns were reported from Capuzzo the previous day. 
In Italian East Africa an aerodrome was attacked and a hangar hit, 
and near Massawa an enemy fighter was destroyed. All the machines 
returned safely. 

South African aircraft bombed troops on the Takabba-Buna road 
and raided Diredawa aerodrome 4 times, securing several direct hits 
and destroying an enemy machine. All the machines returned safely. 

Haifa was raided by 10 machines and 46 people killed, all civilians. 
Several thousand tins of kerosene and lubricating oil were set on fire, 
but the fire was prevented from spreading. Mersa Matruh was bombed 
6 times and a small petrol dump set on fire. There were only 4 casual- 
ties. Malta was bombed, some houses damaged, but there were no 
casualties. 

The Italian communiqué claimed the sinking of an Australian des- 
troyer &nd a British submarine in the Eastern Mediterranean, also the 
success of thg attack on the oil depot at Malta, and the shooting down 
of 2 British aircraft in North Africa, with no Italian aircraft losses. 
During the night, following an alarm from Gaeta, anti-aircraft batteries 
in Rome twice went into action. No bombs were dropped. A few 
people were injured: by shrapnel 


July 25 .’ 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported an attack on a munition dump south 
of Bardia, part of which was completely destroyed by direct hits. 
Opposition was met from enemy fighters, 4 of which were destroyed 
and a fifth badly damaged. All the machiffes returned safely. A raid 
was made on Macaaca and a hangar destroyed. A raid on Derna, in 
Libya, resulted in bombs falling among a group of over 50 Italian 
fighters and bombers seen on the ground, badly damaging 6 of them, 
and during the return flight the fighter patrol protecting the bombers 
shot down 5 enemy aircraft met en route. All the British machines 
returned safely. Malta was raided twice, but only very slight damage 
done. Alexandria was also bombed, and one person killed, but only 
munor damage was done. 
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The Italian communiqué reported the success of the raid on Haifa, 
and claimed that the naval base at Alexandria had been effectively 
bombed. During an attempted raid on Bardia 3 British ’planes were 
shot down, and one Italian machine lost. One Italian submarine . 
failed to return. 


July 26 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a raid on Massawa in which a ‘building 
was demolished, and 4 separate attacks on the Macaaca area, the 
targets hit including naval barracks at Assab and the hangar at 
Macaaca aerodrome. All the machines returned safely. Derna was 
again attacked and bombs fell among enemy aircraft on the ground. 
The South African Air Force attacked motor transport on the Moyale- 
Buna road, hitting’a number of lorries. Gibraltar was raided, but no 
casualties were reported. 
_ The Italian communiqué claimed that Gibraltar was “effectively 

bombed”. It also stated that a raid on Derna the previous day caused 
a few casualties and slight damage, and claimed that a British ’plane 
was shot down. 


July 27 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported further raids on Assab, on naval stores 
at Rahweita, and on aircraft on the ground at Mille. At Malta the 
previous day 3 enemy formations approached, but were driven off by 
fighters without dropping any bombs.,: Alexandria was raided twice 
during the day, but only slight damage was done. No casualties were 
reported. Malta was raided twice, but only 2 private buildings were 
damaged, injuring one civilian. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the naval base at Malta had 
been “violently bombed” the previous evening. 


Alexandria was raided again, dears only slight damage was done. 
Malta was attacked twice, and in air fights 4 enemy machings were 
destroyed. No damage was suffered. Aden was also raided, and one 
Indian seaman was killed, but the only damage done was to one ship 
and was very superficial. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of Alexandria harbour, 
and stated that the previous day aircraft in the eastern Mediterranean 
“bombed repeatedly and very effectively some big umts of the British 
Fleet”. It also said that in Northern Africa raids beyond the Cyrenaica 
- border inflicted sé¥ere losses on enemy armoured car units. Four were 
captured and 6 severely damaged, and several prisoners were taken. 


e July 29 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a fight between a Sunderland flying 
boat and 3 formations of Italian fighters in the Mediterranean. The 
flying boat had attacked 3 ships without known result when it was 
attacked by the fighters. It shot down 2 and returned safely to its 
base. Another on patrol was attacked by enemy fighters, one of which 
broke up in the air and another retired in an apparently damaged 
condition. In reconnaissance flights over Eastern Libya an enemy 
fighter was destroyed, and 2 others seen on the ground were set on 
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fire. One British machine failed to return. A British patrol in the 
area of the Cyrenaica border was reported missing in Cairo. 

In East Africa the Italian aerodrome at Mille was bombed, one 
bomber being destroyed and 2 others damaged. In the Diredawa area 
French pilots and crews took part in the reconnaissance operations. 
Aden was raided again, and 4 people killed. The damage done was 
negligible. 

A Nairobi communtqué reported the bombing of troops and tamel 
transport in the Moyale district. 

The Italian communiqué reported that beyond the Cyrenaica border 
bombers had pursued and attacked enemy armoured cars, inflicting 
severe damage on several. 


July 30 . 

Cairo reported no land operations, and a Nairobi communiqué stated 
only that their ground forces made contact with strong enemy forces 
at Dobel, 30 miles south of Moyale. The Italian communtqué reported 
that air formations had repeatedly bombed an enemy convoy in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, hitting several ships and setting one on 
fire. In East Africa the occupation of Kurmuk was enlarged, and an 
enemy column of reinforcements and ammunition captured. 

July 31 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported that a reconnaissance over Derna had 
shown that 11 enemy aircraft on the ground had been rendered unservice- 
able. In Eritrea bombers attacked an ammunition dump at Massawa 
and secured direct hits. One bomber had failed to return from attacks 
on Assab and Macaaca on July 29, but at the latter place 2 hangars were 
hit. Malta was approached by Italian aircraft, but one was destroyed 
and no bombs were dropped. 

The Admiralty announced that on July 29, 2 Fleet Air Arm *planes 
had engaged 3 Italian aircraft in the Mediterranean, and had destroyed 
one ang badly damaged another. One of the British machines made a 
forced landin ing in the sea, but the pilot was picked up unhurt. 

The Italiafi communiqué reported another raid on Aden, claiming 
direct hits on two vessels and an oil dump., It also said that a British 
bomber was shot down in “an attempted raid” on Assab. 


August 1 

The Admiralty announced that 2 more Italiap esubmarines had 
recently been destroyed by aircraft in the Mediterranean. ‘ 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported that during the previous two days 10 
separate raids had been made on enemy concentrations in the Kassala 
area, continuing throughout the whole dayeon July 30. Much damage 
was done, and all the machines returned safely. A raid on Macaaca 
resulted in two hangars being hit. 

Nairobi reports stated that the enemy aerodrome at Yavello, in 
Abyssinia, had been bombed, damaging hangars, a bomb dump, and 3 
enemy machines on the ground. All the machines engaged returned safely. 

The Italian communtgué claimed the sinking of'a British destroyer 
in the Eastern Mediterranean on July 28; also the bringing down of 
2 British *planes over Malta, with the loss of 1 Italian machine: In 
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East Africa Wajir was raided with success, and at Buna, in Kenya, 3 
British machines on the ground were. hit. A British raid on Kassala 
caused only slight damage. 


August 2 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported that during the previous day bombers 
terres a large munition dump near Bardia, causing a heavy explosion; 
thé Aecico oil refinery near Massawa (Eritrea) was also attacked, 
direct hits being registered and a petrol fire started. Aerodrome 
hangars at Asmara, and aerodrome buildings at Gura were also success- 
fully attacked. In two raids on Chinele, during which one enemy 
aircraft is believed to have been destroyed, an R.A.F. bomber was 
compelled to make a forced landing in enemy territory. South of 
Moyale, airgraft of the South African Air Force bombed troop concen- 
trations. One enemy aircraft was shot down in flames near Zeilah, in 
British Somaliland, and another damaged. An enemy bomber was also 
shot down over the Abyssinian border. 

Press reports from the Libyan border stated that Italian troop 
concentrations were taking place in the neighbourhood of Sollum. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that an enemy naval squadron was 
attacked by bombers near the Balearic Islands, and hits obtained on 
some of the vessels, fire breaking out in a British battleship. One Italian 
bomber was lost. The British submarine Oswald was rammed and 
torpedoed by an Italian destroyer, which rescued fifty-two out of the 
crew of fifty-five. 

August 3 

Army headquarters in Cairo reported that British casualties on the | 
Libyan frontier were 30 killed, wounded, and missing, while the total 
number of enemy killed and wounded amounted to many hundreds, 
and 818 prisoners had been taken. Enemy losses during the re-occupa- 
tion of Fort Capuzzo were especially heavy. The R.A.F. report*from 
Cairo announced raids on objectives in Eritrea, including the fuel 
installations at Zula, the oil depot at Accico, an ammunition dymp at 
Assab, and the aerodrome at Asmara. An enemy bomber was shot down 
over Gedaref and 2 fighters near Assab were forced down oft of control. 
Ali the British machines returned safely. The South African Air Force 
bombed Yavello aerodrome? 

The Italian communiqué claimed that fires started at Haifa during a 
recent raid were still raging 3 days later. Railway works at Port 
Sudan, the aviatjon field at Ghebel, and troop concentrations near 
Buna in Kenya wefe successfully bombed. A British raid on Bardia 
caused some losses among troops, but no damage to supplies or equip- 
ment. Three enemy ’planes were shot down in a raid on Cagliari in 
Sardinia. ‘ 

August 4 

The R.A.F., Cairo, reported that three highly successful raids were 
carried out the previous day on Derna harbour and aerodrome, during 
which direct hits were registered on the harbour and jetty, and on 
ships lying at anchor. All the aircraft engaged returned safely. French 
pilots operating with the R.A.F. made valuable reconnaissance flights 
over the Diredawa area. ; 

The Admiralty announced that on Aug. Ist and 2nd an attack was 
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made by Swordfish of the Fleet Air Arm on’‘the Italian aerodrome at 
Cagliari in Sardinia. Direct hits were made on four hangars, four 
aircraft on the ground were destroyed, and many aeroplane build- 
ings destroyed or damaged. The crew'of one aeroplane are missing, 
while a second made a forced landing in Sardinia. During the course 
of these operations bombing attacks were made on British ships, but 
no damage and no casualties were suffered, while three enemy aircraft 
were shot down and one other damaged by anti-aircraft fire. ° 

An Italian communiqué claimed that Erkowit in the Sudan, the 
airports of Summit and Haiya, and the town of Zeilah in British 
Somaliland, were bombed. In the battle of Dobel the enemy lost 61 
men and three officers in a counter-attack, and the flag of the 6th 
Battalion of the King’s African Rifles was captured. Little damage was 
caused to the port of Derna by enemy air attack. One Italian aeroplane 
and one Italian submarine were stated to have been lost by enemy 
action. 

, August 5 

An R.A.F. communiqué from Cairo stated that in the Bir el Gobi 
area, south of Tobruk, and about fifty miles inside the Cyrenaic 
frontier, motor transport concentrations were attacked. During this 
operation British bombers were attacked by about fifty enemy fighters, 
of which two were shot down by British ’planes, and a third by enemy 
anti-aircraft fire. One British machine is missing. In the Dagabur 
area, in Italian East Africa, three bombers were machine-gunned on 
the ground. Attacks were also made on a fuel dump at Massawa, and 
on the harbour, where bombs burst among submarines, and a direct 
hit was made on a naval vessel. On Aug. 3rd, three enemy bombers 
attacked a ship in the harbour at Berbera (British Somaliland), one 
being severely damaged and possibly shot down by British fighters. 
Enemy aircraft also attacked Sidi Barrani and Mersa Matruh, but there 
were no casualties. During the latter attack, two énemy aircraft were 
so badly damaged that it is unlikely they were able to return to their 
base. e F 

British Army Headquarters at Cairo reported that an Italian post 
at Todenyahg, on the northern extremity of Lake Rudolf (Abyssinia) 
was captured by a small force of the King’s African Rifles on Aug. 
2. Thirty-seven enemy dead and many wounded were left behind as 
the result of an attempted counter-attack which was repulsed. 
° An Italian communsgué claimed that the local population joined 
with the Italian forces in repelling an enemy attagk at Namaraput, 
on the borders of the Upper Sudan, near Lake Ruĝolf. It also claimed 
that seven Gloucester fighters and three Blenheim bombers were shot 
down in an air battle over the Cyrenaic border. During an enemy 
attempt to bomb native troops on the march, ten enemy motorized 
units were hit, and set on fire. Another British fighter was shot down 
in the neighbourhood of Mersa Matruh. All the Italian planes returned 
to their bases. The port of Berbera in British Somaliland was bombed, 
and a direct hit scored on a ship. During an enemy raid on Massawa 
slight damage was caused to the port; the casualties were four dead 
and thirty wounded, of whom fifteen were Italian native troops. Two 
enemy T were certainly and a third probably shot down. Anti- 
aircraft brought down an enemy ’plane at Kassala. -~ ; 
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CHRONOLOGY | i 





ALBANIA 


Aug. 3.—A report from Belgrade stated that an Italian battalion 
recently ambushed near Burrel in Central Albania, suffering 100 
casualties. Reprisals for another incident are alleged to have included 
the buyning of 3 Albania villages. Italian forces in Albania have been 
increased to 120,000. : 


ARGENTINA i 

July 27.—All the leading papers published photographs of arms, 
ammunition, and equipment, with the swastika flag and pictures of 
Hitler, which were seized by the national gendarmerie when raiding 
German Nazi houses in two towns in the Misiones territory (in north- 
east Argentina) not long previously. Copies of a manifesto, also found 
and issued to the press, urged Germans and Argentine sympathizers to 
overthrow the Government. 

July 29,—It was announced: that messages had been exchanged 
between the Argentine Pro-Ally Committee and Mr. Churchill in which 
the Committee expressed its heartfelt sympathy for and its confidence 
in Great Britain, her Government, and her people, and stated that their 
triumph would be the triumph of Christian civilization. Mr. Churchill 
replied that this tribute to the steadfastness of the British people and 
armed forces was especially welcome and encouraging, and declared 
that, “backed by a united Empire, we are resolved to pursue to a 
victorious conclusion the struggle against Nazidom and all that it 
implies for the whole world, and thereby to ensure the firm establish- 
ment of the principles of decency and ‘Christian civilization”. 

The Government issued a decree granting facilities for the entry into 
Argentina of children under 14 of belligerent nations whose pafents 
wished to send them to a place of safety where they could be looked 
after by relatives or friends during the war. 


AUSTRALIA . 


July 24.—The Prime Minister announced that the defence expendi- 
ture so far undertaken totalled £A453 million (say £360 million) 

July 27,—Four groups of men, up to 24 years of age, were called up 
for the home defence force. They numbered over 80,000. 

Aug. 2.—The Federal Executive of the Labour Party suspended 
the New South Walés executive on the grounds that it had connived at 
and supported the subversive activities of an official in encouraging 
Communist influences, contrary to the decision of the Federal Council 
relating to war policy. A nevs executive for New South Wales has been 
appointed. i 


BELGIUM 

July 22.—The German authorities prohibited all public meetings 
and also all private reunions not authorized by them. German broad- 
casts warned the peasants that all cereal crops were to be nationalized, 
and that, owing to lack of fodder, etc., they would have to sacrifice 
part of their cattle and poultry. Shopkeepers were told to reduce by 
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20 per cent the price of their goods when expressed in German cur- 
rency.. 

‘July 27.—1t was learnt that recent arrests of officials included that 
of the Chef du Cabinet of the Minister of Justice in the Pierlot Cabinet, 
and that fifth-columnists formerly imprisoned were being placed in 
positions of authority. ; 


BULGARIA ' 

_ July 24.—Many German officers and airmen were stated to have 
arrived in the country, ostensibly on holiday, and to be visiting strategic 
centres such as Tirnovo, Samokov, and Russchuk. 
` The Communists started a campaign against German Fifth Colum- 


mists. ` - è 

July 26.—The Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister left by air 
for Germany. 

It was learnt that the Government had received an intimation 
from the British Government some days previously that Great Britain 
would look favourably on an amicable settlement of the Dobruja 
question between Sofia and Bucarest: 

July 27.—The Prime Minister and M. Popoff at Berchtesgaden. 
(See Germany.) 

July 29.—The two Ministers arrived back in Sofia. 
_ Aug. 3.—Herr von Papen, German Ambassador to Turkey, arrived in 
Sofia from Berlin and had conversations with the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Minister. 

Aug. 4.—The Rumanian Ambassador to Yugoslavia, M. Cadere, 
arrived in Sofia from Belgrade as special envoy to discuss details of 
negotiations with regard to the Dobruja question with the Bulgarian 
Government. 


BURMA 
Aug. 5.—The arrest of three Japanese residents in Rangoon was 
announced py the Japanese Consul General in Singapore. 


CANADA 

July 23.—The Minister of Munitions announced that 12new munitions 
plants costing $19 million were to be constructed immediately. 

July 27.—The Ministry of Munitions and Sugply announced that 
every Canadian resource for the manufacture of aircraft would be kept 
fully employed for 18 months. Orders would be given jointly by Great 
Britam and Canada. 

Aug. 2.—It was reported that a first party of 86 children sent under 
the British Government’s Children Overseas Reception Scheme, had ° 
arrived. Since thé evacuation scheme began, 2,227 British children 
have been admitted to Canada. 

The safe arrival in Great Britain of another large contingent of the 
Canadian Active Service Force was announced by the Minister for War 
in the Dominion House of Commons. . 

The first party of British airmen, 22 in number, arrived tọ begin their 
training under the Commonwealth air training plan. 7 
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CHINA 
FOREIGN INTERESTS l 
! Aug. 2—The Chairman of thè Russian Emigrants’ Committee (Mr. 
Charles Metzler) was shot by Chinese gunmen in Shanghai. 

The Consular Foreign Interests Body considered the present wave of 
political terrorism in Shanghai and after deliberating for nearly three 
hours, passed a resolution condemning terrorism, which in effect referred 
the matter back to the Shanghai Municipal Council. 


_ SINO-JAPANESE WAR 

July 25.—The Consular Body in Shanghai met to consider an appeal 
from the Municipal Council for cooperation in checking terrorism in the 
Settlement, The Japanese Consul-General declared that the only 
solution was to accept realities by working in harmony with Wang 
Ching-wei’s régime. i 

The local Japanese authorities denied the growth of anti-American 
sentiment in Shanghai, attributing recent incidents to an “unfortunate 
coincidence”. (Five leading U.S. press correspondents had just 
telegraphed to President Roosevelt urging ther Government to take 
retaliatory action unless Tokyo restrained the Japanese and “puppet” 
elements in Shanghai, responsible for the terrorist attacks on the 
Chinese and on foreign correspondents there.) 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

July 26.—It was announced in Chungking that Japanese attempts 
to land at various points on the Chekiang coast had been repulsed, and 
that Chinese forces had recaptured Chenhai, east of Ningpo, which 
had been lost on July 18. 

July 30.—Reports reaching Peking from Honan and Hupeh gtated 
that the Japanese had been using 250,000 men in an attempt to 
encircle the Chinese forces, but had made little progress, owing very 
largely to the strength, numerically, of the Chinese in Honan. ¢ 

Aug. 1.—The Chinese claimed that in raids on Chungking the 
previous day 5 Japanese bombers were brought down and others badly 
damaged. A 

Aug. 2.—It was reported from Chungking that about 115 Japanese 
bombers raided cities in Western China and approached Chungking, 
but were unable to penetrate the defences. i 

Aug. 3.—Accosding to a report from Shanghai, a small United States 
ship, the Estelle, had been seized by the Japanese Navy, off the Che-kiang 
Coast of China, because it had entered the Japanese blockade area, 
which the United States does not recognize. 

Thirty-six Japanese bombers raided Tunghang, north-west of 
Chungking. 


+ SOUTH CHINA 
July 29.—The Japanese shelled Swabue, 60 miles north-east of 
Hong-Kong, and landed troops. 
Aug. 4.—It was reported that the China Inland Mission buildings at 
Kian in Kiangsi were bombed by Japanese aircraft and serious damage 
inflicted: . 
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CUBA 


July 27.—The sub-committee of five (U.S.A., Argentina, Brazil, 
Cuba, and Panama) of the Pan-American Conference reached agree- 
ment on trusteeship plans for non-American possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere. The plans included a Declaration, a convention establish- 
ing machinery to make it effective, and a resolution providing for the 
creation of an emergency committee to deal with any situation that 
might arise pending the setting up of permanent machinery. ý 

The Neutrality Commission adopted a U.S. resolution for measures 
against fifth column activities. f 

July 29.—A plenary session of the Conference approved the Declara- 
tion on European colonies and the “Act of Havana”, which provided 
for the interım application of the agreement on colonies until the 
Declaration had been ratified. (It had to be ratified by 14 of the 21 
Republics to become binding.) It created an Administrative Com- 
mittee representing the signatories (i.e. a minimum of 14) of the 
Declaration, and also provided that “if the necessity for emergency 
action be deemed so urgent as to make it impossible to await action 
by the Committee any of the American Republics, individually or 
jointly with others, shall have the rigĤt to act in the manner required 
for its defence or the defence of the continent”. 

The Declaration reasserted the right of self-determination of all 
territories in the Western Hemisphere; and proclaimed the right of 
the Americas to protect themselves against a possible transfer of 
sovereignty over such territories. 

July 30.—The Conference ended after the signature of the “Act of 
Havana”. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Ju 23.—A provisional Government was formed, in London, and 
sworn in by Dr. Benes. It included Mgr Shramek, a former Deputy 
Premies as Prime Minister; M. Masaryk, Foreign Minister; General 
Ingr, Defence; M. Slavik, the Interior; M. Feierabend and M. Osusky, 
State Ministérs; and M. Outrata, Finance. 

Recognition of the Government by the British Government. (See 
Great Britain.) i 
_ July 24.—The new Government was officially announced, and Dr. 
Benes, in a statement issued in London, said that its recognition by 
Great Britain would not only be a great moral and pojitical inspiration, 
but would be the best proof to all the European countries not yet under 
the Nazi yoke that Great Britain was resolved to fight to the end for 
the right of small nations to independence. 

The national campaign abroad was fully supported by 14 million 
American Czecho-Slovaks, he added. 

July 26.—The German authorities issued a statement in Prague 
reminding the people that the Protectorate.Government had repeatedly 
drawn their attention to “the irresponsible activities of certain Czech 
emigrants, who, from motives of personal gain, pretend to speak in the 
name of the Czech people”, 

It appeared that a so-called Czech Government had been set up in 
London, with its own President. ‘Czechs know”, it went on, “that 
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this action is without any legal foundation, for they have chosen their 
own President in the person of President Hacha who, with his Govern- 
ment, has been legally installed in office. The nation understands its 
mission in Central Europe in union with victorious Germany. It firmly 
relies on its President, and will faithfully perform its duty to the 
German Reich. The Czech people believe in the word of the Führer 
and the future of the great German Reich.” 

July 28.—Czech officers and men stationed in Palestine took the oath 
of allegiance to the Czech Provisional Government under President 
Benes. -` 


DENMARK 

July 29..-The sentences passed on July 19 on some 150 Danish Nazis 
were increased. (They had appealed). 

Aug. 1.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that owing to the large 
exports of foodstuffs to Germany since the invasion Denmark’s credit 
there amounted to hundreds of millions of crowns, and was still growing. 

It was announced in Copenhagen that rationing was to be applied to 
butter, eggs, and other foodstuffs. i 

Aug. 5.—According to a Stockholm report, the German authorities 
suspended navigation in Copenhagen waters because of the danger 
from mines. 


EGYPT 


July 24.—A French National Committee was formed in Cairo, to 
work with the National Committee in London, and at its first meeting 
adopted unanimously a resolution expressing determination “‘to serve 
the cause of Britain, which is still the cause of France”. 

Aug. 3.—The French Minister in Cairo, as representative of the*Chief 
of the French State, signed the agreement concluded between Egypt 
and Great Britain for the abolition of the Caisse de la Dette Publique. 

Aug. 4.—The weekly newspaper Al Mussawar contained an open 
letter from the editor, a Nationalist member of the Chambe? of Deputies, 
to Mussolini, repudiating any suggestion that Egypt intended to be- 
come disloyal to Great Britain. Certain treaty points needed revision 
but with Britain Eygptians were sure of reaching a satisfactory agree- 
ment. Egypt would never think of replacing the alliance with Great 
Britain by a Pas with any other Power; least of all with the country 
which had proclafmed her intention of including Egypt and the 
Sudan with a re-established Roman Empire, to whose record in Libya 
Egyptians are not blind. 

e 


ERE 


Aug. 2.—According to a statement issued by the Government In- 
formation Bureau on behalf of the Department of External Affairs, the 
Irish steamer Kerry Head was attacked on Aug. 1 by a German bomber 
near the entrance of Oyster Harbour, Co. Cork. The vessel was damaged 
but there were no casualties. The Irish Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin has 
been instructed to lodge a protest and to claim compensation for the 
damage caused, i 
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ESTONIA 


July 27.—Reports from Finland stated that the State Bank and’ 
102 other banks had already been nationalized, as had also some 500 
dindustrial undertakings and about 100 printing works. Forty people’ 
were understood to be under arrest for publicly expressing themselves 

ainst union with Russia. 

July 31.—Finnish reports stated that the country’s merchant fleet 
(56 vessels) had been nationalized, and that the arms and funds bf the 
Civil Guard had been handed over to the Communist Party.’ 
FINLAND 

July 26.—Report of conclusion of agreement with Russia regarding 
the Aaland Islands. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Aug. 2.—A Tass Agency dispatch alleged that at a meetiig of 2,000 
workers in Helsinki, sponsored by the “Society for Friendship and 
Peace with the Soviet Union’, the localpolice used violence against the 
crowd, and reported similar clashes at Tampere and other cities. 

Reports from Finnish sources in Helsinki denied the accuracy of this 
account of the demonstrations. 

According to 4 message from Helsinki demonstrations in favour of 


Soviet Russia took place in many towns—and the demonstrators were 
forcibly dispersed by the police. 


FRANCE 


July 24.—It was announced in Vichy that the responsibility of 
M. Daladier, M. Delbos, M. Campinchi, and M. Mandel for the declara- 
tion of war and its operation was to be considered by the Courts; 
also that M. Zay, a former Minister of Education, M. Vienot, a former 
Foreign Under-Secretary, M. Mendés-France, a former Under-Secretary 
in thé Blum Cabinet, and M. Wiltzer, a Deputy, were to be tried by 
Court-martial on charges of abandoning their posts. (They had been 
mobilized, and left Bordeaux in the Massilia on June 20 without 
authority.) ` 

It was alb announced that, by a decree signed the previous day, 
the property of all Frenchmen who fled the country without authority 
between May 10 and June 30 might be confiscated, and their citizen- 
ship withdrawn. (It was generally believed that the former Ministers 
and Deputies who about June 16 left in the Masstla did so on instruc- 
tions from the Government. But the steamer did not sail till 4 days 
after the armistice had been asked for, so that the 26 Deputies who left 
for Casablanca could not have been ignorant of Marshal Pétain’s 
declaration that one did not serve France by abandoning the country.) 

M. Daladier arrived in Marseilles froma Morocco and was ordered 
by the police to remain in the town. 

July 25.—The Government dismissed 4 senior officials on the charge 
that they had abandoned their posts without justification. 

The establishment was announced, by the Germans, of a “Breton 
National Council”, which met and proclaimed a new State of Brittany 
independent of France, with whom its relations would be regulated by 
treaty. The German authorities appomted a German Governor to 


adminjster it. . 
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July 26.—Prices in Paris were stated to be rising rapidly, chiefly 
owing to the scarcity of foodstuffs, and also to the fact that only marks 
were acceptable in shops, which exchanged them for francs at an un- 
favourable rate. Jewish shops were placarded as prohibited for 
Germans. 

July 27,—The press teported that, “faithful to his policy of aggres- 
sion against France’’, Mr. Churchill had ordered the blocking in English 
banks* of all credits belonging to private individuals of French 
nationality or to French firms. The Vichy Government had replied 
to this “brutal and unjustified measure” by blocking all British credits 
in France as from that day. 

July 28.—At 5 a.m. the German authorities stopped all road and 
rail traffic between occupied and unoccupied France. The wireless 
bulletins announced that the German authorities had divided occupied 
France into 5 regions, each with regulations of its own controlling the 
movements of refugees and rigidly prohibiting any movement in or out 
of strategic zones. The zones were: (1) North-West France, including 
the ports as far as the Belgian frontier. (2) From the Spanish frontier 
along the Atlantic up to zone 1 on the west and meeting it at the Loire. 
(3) From the Belgian frontier to the Swiss, including the Maginot Lme 
area, (4) Across France from the Atlantic to the 3rd zone, and extend- 
ing northwards to near Paris, which was declared a separate area. 
(5) North of Paris, bordered by zone 1, the Belgian frontier, zone 3, 
Paris, and zone 4. 

The Government sent a protest to. the British Government against 
the raids on objectives in France. Casualties were reported to have 
been heavy at Cherbourg, Nantes and St. Nazaire. 


July 29.—The Cabinet met at Vichy to consider a decree drafted by 
the Minister of Justice for the creation of a special Court to apportion 
war guilt and try those responsible. 

The Government issued a decree threatening with the death penalty 
men who enlisted for service with a foreign Power. 

Reports from Swiss sources stated that many towns in the occupied 
area were suffering severely from shortage of water owing to the 
damage done to the water systems, particularly at Lille, Amiens, 
Rheims, and Beauvais. 

American reports stated that the Germans were réleasing large 
numbers of French prisoners and sending them into French-governed 
territory, to avoigl having to feed them. 

It was stated in? Vichy that among the charges against M. Mandel 
was one of having attempted to communicate with Lord Gort and Mr. 
Duff Cooper, and that an enquiry was being conducted by the Military 
Court at Meknes into M. Mandel’s alleged attempt to fly to England 
and join forces with General de Gaulle. 

It was also stated that M. Daladier was a arrest at Marseilles, 
and M. Reynaud near Vichy, while M. Delbos and M. Campinchi were 
under supervision in North Africa. 

London statement regarding M. Mandel. (See Great Britain.) 

July 30.—General Weygand announced that the demobilization of 
the armies in Syria and North Africa had been ordered several weeks 
earlier under the terms of the armistice. 
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Reports from neutral sources stated that Alsace-Lorraine had already 
been “‘Germanized”’, Customs barriers having been removed and street 
names etc. changed. Jewish shops were shut. 

July 31.—The repatriation of refugees to homes in the occupied areas 
was resumed. 

- The Journal Offictel published a decree” organizing the dairying 
industry on a corporative basis, providing for fixing prices at levels 
allowing ‘‘reasonable profits, but such as to preclude profiteering*. The 
produce of each Province was to be controlled by a regional group, 
whose orders must be obeyed by all producers; the Ministry of Agri- 
culture would arbitrate in disputes. 
Aug. 1.—A broadcast from Lyons announced that the Germans had 
lifted the ban on traffic between occupied and unoccupied France. 
Reports from U.S. sources stated that the Pétain Government had 
ordered the confiscation of the property of several: prominent men who 
left the country at the time of the collapse, and were threatening to 
deprive them of citizenship unless they returned. They included some 
rich manufacturers and merchants, and journalists such as “Pertinax” ` 
and Mme Tabouis. 
The press announced the creation of a semi-military formation called 
the “Phalanx of the Companions of France”, for youths of 15 to 20. 
Ang. 2.—A New York report stated that General de Gaulle was con- 
demned to death by the Military Court of the 13th Region which tried 
him # absentia. General de Gaulle issued a statement declaring that on 
the-day the Common enemy was-driven from France he would submit 
himself willingly to the judgment of the people of France, but not to a 
sentence of a Court under the influence, or éven under the direct orders, 
of tha enemy. 
. The Minister of Agriculture is reported to have said, in an interview 
given, tq Journal, that the French people must face still more severe 
ratiofling- of meat, milk and butter. The position with regard to edible 
-oil and sugar was serious owing to the difficulties of importing from the 
colonies; and, in the case of sugar, the destruction wrought by the war. 
The composition of the new Supreme Court of Justice, was announced. 
The presiderft will be M. Chaours, president of Criminal Chamber of the 
Court of Appeal, M. Lagande, councillor gf the Court of Appeal, the 
vice-president: and the remaining members: Admiral Herr, M. Louis 
Tanon, Genefal Watteau, M. Georges Repert, and M. Jean Benoist. 
Aug. 3.—Adherence to agreement abolishing Caisse de la Dette 
Publique. (See Egypt.) ° 
Aug. 4.—It was reported fram New York that the Pétain Government 
has approached the United States Government with the object of 
- securing a modification of the British blockade, which would permit the 
passage of food supplies and commercial eargoes between France and 
her Colonies. ig 
According to a Lyons radio report, the Pétain Government had 
issued regulations in the Official Gazette lowering the age limit for 
retirement of officers in the Army and Navy, in order to reduce the 
French forces in accordance with the Armistice agreement. 
The dissolution of Freemasonery and other secret societies was 
decreed. i 
A communiqué issued in Vichy, after a meeting of the Pétain Cabinet, 
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stated that British patrols had landed from a cruiser on French 
Colonial soil in the Cameroons, on July 21st, but returned to their 
ship on the intervention of the French Admiral. 

General Nogués, French Governor of Morocco, arrived in Vichy. 

Aug. 5.—According tq a statement issued in Vichy the Supreme 
Court has been assigned the task of determining the extent of the 
British Government’s influence on the French Government, both with 
regard*to the decision to declare war and the subsequent conduct of 
belligerent operations. The statement declared that since Parliament 
was not consulted, the Government’s declaration of war was a violation 
of the Constitution of 1875. 

It is reported from New York that the, Pétain Government ordered 
that medical units should be sent throughout the country to inoculate 
the population against epidemics. 

The Minister of Youth stated in an interview, according to a press 
report, that the substitution of a system of payment proportionate to` 
the number of children in a farmly for the present payment of 
salaries was an aim of the Government’s new “family” programme. 

The Lyons radio announced food rations for August in unoccupied 
France as follows: Sugar, 1 lb. per head; children under 3, 1} Ib. 
Macaroni and similar products, 4 Ib. per head. Rice, 14 oz. Soap, 41b. 
Fats, 7 oz. 

The sale of cream was prohibited. 

In a letter published in the Parts Sotr, the Bishop of Quimper, 
Brittany, issued a warning against “Breton separatism” and empha- 
sized the strength of the bonds which have united Brittany to France 
for four centuries. i : 

“. 
FRENCH SOMALILAND 

July 26.—General Germain, representing the Pétain Government, 
arrived and took over the UTEPE Martial law: was lifted in. 
Jibuti. Si 

. i oe . 
GERMANY . 


July 23.—The Nachtausgabe described Lord Halifax’s speech as a 
declaration of war on Gerniany. Its whole tone, its mendacity, and 
the depth of its hypocrisy spelt a complete rejection of the Ftthrer’s 
appeal. This meant that the die was cast, and “this new declaration 
of war by England must be answered so firmly and harshly that never 
again will the gang of criminals, reactionaries, and loathsome hypo- 
crites be able to bring the danger of war upon Germany and Europe. 
Fate will now take its course”. 

July 24.—High officials af the Wilhelmstrasse told the press that 
Germany now regarded Hitler’s offer as definitely rejected. The press 
declared that it was Britain’s intention to try to undermine the moral 
of the population by bombing civilians, and the D.A.Z. stated that 
“England boasts that the aim of the British is to bomb civilians and 
thus continue the war as Halifax desires”. 

A Bremen broadcast i in English described the Home Guard as francs-` 
tireurs, saying “It is once more emphasized in Berlin official circles 
that the preparations being made all over Britain to arm the civilian 
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epilation for guerilla warfare are contrary to the rules of international 
Jaw.. .. Further documentary evidence has now reached: Berlin 
indicating that preparations now being made for armed gangs are 
being carried on with the full knowledge and consent of the Govern- 
ment... German official quarters once more warn the misled British 
public and remind them of the fate of the Polish Jrancs-tireurs and gangs 
of murderers. Civilians who take up arms against German soldiers 
are...no better than murderers... The worst criminals ‘of all, 
however, are the British Government, “who are supporting these illegal 
activities.” 

July 25 —The Minister of Economics, addressing a zebo of 
German and foreign press representatives, said he had been asked to 
work out a comprehensive plan for a German and European economic 
order after the war. Nazi policy would not then cling to inflexible 
dogmas, but would apply only such methods as would be most prac- 
tical; the new economic order of Europe would be based on natural 
contingencies. 

Germany would cooperate closely with Italy, and, after the war had 
been won, methods would be employed which had already brought 
the best trade results to Germany. She did not intend to restore the 
former principles of Jassser-faire, which had been so detrimental. 
Currency problems would be solved automatically through a redistribu- 
tion of labour. It was obvious the Reichsmark would have a pre- 
dominant position, and it must be freed from its shackles, and the 
various kinds of mark dispensed with. It was intended to restore free 
foreign exchange traffic or to create a currency union which would 
entail a Customs union. 

He also said it was not intended to put Greater Germany on an 
entirely self-sufficient basis. She would continue to export manufac- 
tured goods, but an effort would be made for the purpose of having, 
within the area in which she would be preponderant, all classes of 
merchandise which rendered that area independent of other economic 
areas» In exceptional times it was inadmissible that the Greater 
German economic system should be dependent on factors largely out- 
side GermaÅ control. 

As to other large economic areas, exchanges with Russia would 
considerably increase, and the U.S.A. would also have a good chance 
of doing business if it only realized the incongruity of wanting to be 
simultaneously the greatest creditor nation and the largest exporting 
country. Also, the national currencies in future wopla no longer depend 
on the amount of bullion behind them, but on their economic back- 
ground—i.e. the backing of the State. Once “British piracy” had been 
disposed of business with South Amiria and the Far East would 
develop naturally. 

He also said that “he did not believe at attempts to make the 
American markets independent of Europe could succeed, and “the 
United States must give up the idea that she can force her economic 
conditions on Germany or Europe. We do not need the mediation of 

. the United States in order to trade with South America. Either trade 
between Germany and South America will take place on the basis of 
free agreement with sovereign States or it will not take place at all”. 

July 26.—The Rumanian Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister 
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arrived at. Salzburg and were received by Ribbentrop and subse- 
quently by Hitler. An official statement said the tone of the conversa- 
‘tions'“‘reflected the friendly relations between Germany and Rumania”. 

Von Papen arrived in Berlin. 

The Bulgarian Premier and the Foreign Minister arrived at Salzburg. 
- July 27.—Hitler received the Bulgarian Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister. 

July 28.—Hitler received the President of the Slovak Republic and 
the Prime Minister in the presence of Ribbentrop The News Agency 
stated that the conversations were conducted in a spirit of friendship 
and cordial understanding. 

July 29.—The press, dealing with the Salzburg and Berchtesgaden 
conversations, said it was expected that the Governments in Sofia, _ 
Bucarest, Budapest, and Bratislava would now begin conversations 
among themselves to consider ways and means of achieving the 
practical application of the principles of which the broad lines were 
agreed upon at Salzburg. The Axis Powers had not given the Balkan 
countries instructions, but had merely settled with them the funda- 
mental principles, which they were left to apply. Germany and Italy 
had none but economic interests in South-Eastern Europe, and the 
chief aim of their policy, therefore, was to achieve permanent political 
appeasement in the Balkans. 

Reports from Switzerland stated that Himmler had been given, by 
decree, the power to condemn non-German subjects to death by hang- 
ing, without trial, and that a Pole in Westphalia had been hanged on 
July 28 for associating with a German woman. 

July 30.—Angriff, under the heading “British Secret Service at 
Work Again’, said the time had come when the whole world must take 
concerted measures against the British Secret Service jackals. In their 
own interests nations in both hemispheres should put a price on the 
head of every single British agent and hunt them all down. Evéryone 
would then be astonished to find how rapidly intrigues, acts of sabotage, 
and grand scale crimes of all sorts would diminish. Jews, Freenrasons, 
and British Intelligence agents were the main trouble-makers of the 
world. : 

The Government closed, the whole frontier with Switzerland, and 
allowed transit, under control, only at St. Margrethen. ° 

July 31.—Angriff, in an article by Robert Ley, said that “we 
National-Socialists know that the fight against England will behard... 
England will defeng herself obstinately with all her energy. England’s 
power is great and the conflict will be difficult, but our might is greater 
and our faith gives us greater strength”. 

The press repeated the charges against the British Home Guard, 
declaring that the Government were evolving a type of warfare in which 
weapons would be carried openly in civilians’ hands, and in which 
individual men and women would threaten the lives of German soldiers 
from ambush with every conceivable kind of treachery. 

Aug. 1.—The wireless bulletins announced that the attack on Britain 
had begun 5 weeks earlier; it was not to be like the attack on France; 
it was to be slow and sure. Each day had seen new triumphs of the U- 
boat, successful thrusts by motor torpedo-boats, attacks by bombers, 
and successful battles by fighters over the Channel and English coasts. 
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The Berlin Borsen-Zeitung, writing on the new Europe, said the Ger- 
man people must rise to its European mission—not in the sense of a new 
payne but with a full consciousness of the responsibility involved 
and under painstaking leadership. No people in Europe would be asked 
to subject itself to Germany and Italy, but merely to become a member 
of the European order. Only anation conscious of its European responsi- 
bilities had the right to a part in historically constructive work. Hence, 
both France, contaminated by Judaism and an admixture of cofoured 
blood, and plutocratic England were unentitled to lead. Secondly, only 
peoples who in consequence of their size and vitality, were capable of 
independent action as members of the European concert had the right 
to responsible action. Thirdly, “‘leader-peoples” bore the responsibility 
not only for their own national destiny but for the smaller peoples be- 

“longing to the same Lebensraum. . 

Aug. 2.—Strong approval was expressed in authoritative circles in 
Berlin of M. Molotoff’s frustration of British and American attempts to 
disturb German Russian relations, and of his intimation that Russia 
was interested in the consolidation and appeasement in South Eastern 
Europe. (See special summary.) Only the D.A.Z., however, gave 
extracts from M. Molotoff’s speech. This paper confined its comment to 
pointing out that he had said that the pact with Germany was not 
opportunist but based on the strong national interests of both parties. 

Aug. 3.—Herr von Papen arrived in Sofia. (See Bulgaria.) 

Aug. 4.—Herr von Papen arrived in Istanbul. (See Turkey.) 

Trade agreement with Yugoslavia. (See Yugoslavia.) 

Aug. 5.—A wireless bulletin announced that Herr Hitler returned to 
Berlin on the previous evening and spent the day in conference with 
Nazi leaders, including Field-Marshal Géring, General von Brauchitsch 
and Herr von Ribbentrop. 

In the first of a new series of daily wireless talks entitled “France 
says No to Life”, by war-correspondents who took part in the cam- 
paign against France, the country was described as ‘‘deserted, uncared 
for ang childless”. The whole country says one tired ‘““No’’—No to her 
soil, and to her farmers; France says no to the cradle, the child and 
the meadow? The speaker then contrasted this state of affairs with 
“the sign of life on the German flag”. 

According to newspaper reports from “a well-informed source”, Herr 
Julius Streicher, Governor of Franconia and anti-Jewishagitator, hasdied. 

Dr. Abetz, former leader of the movement for Franco-German under- 
standing, who was expelled from France in 1939, has peen promoted to 
the rank of ambassador in France by Herr Hitler. ° 


GOLD COAST 


Aug. 5.—The Kumasi Public Health Board offered £5,000 as a loan 
free of interest for the duration of the war to the Imperial Government, 
which accepted with gratitude. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Juy 23.—The Prime Minister announced that the Government had 
recognized the Czecho-Slovak National Committee as a Provisional 
Czecho-Slovak Government. The, recognition was granted on July 21 
in a letter from Lord Halifax to Dr. Benes. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the third Budget of 
the war, of which the principal provisions were: income tax, raised 
to 8/6 in the £ (5/- on first £165 of taxable income) and deduction at 
source from salaries and wages made compulsory; surtax, raised by 9d. 
in the £ on incomes from £2,000 to £20,000 and by 6d. from £20,000 
to £30,000; estate duty raised by 10 per cent on estates above £10,000, 
raising the graduation of the duty to a peak rate of 65 per cent of the 
value’ tobacco, duty raised 14d. an ounce; wines, duty raised by 2/- a 
gallon on light wines and 4/- on heavy; beer, duty raised by Id. a pint; 
entertainments, increases estimated to produce £4 million a year; and 
purchase tax; a new tax of 334 per cent on wholesale value of luxuries 
and half tax on clothing for adults, medicines, periodicals, papers and 
books. Revenue from this tax was estimated at £ 110 million ina full year. 

The Chancellor said that for the 4 weeks ended July 20 expenditure 
had totalled £57 million, and the total annual expenditure was now 
estimated at £3,467 million. The excess over revenue would amount 
to £2,200 million. The gap was large, but there were certain elements 
of relief. Outside reserves were available, on which they could draw to 
meet oversea expenditure, and they could dispose oversea of their 
gold and securities purchased from persons in the United Kingdom. 
The present Budget would provide in a full year a further {239 million, 
which, added to the new charges in the April Budget made £367 million 
altogether. There would have to be redoubled efforts to make money 
available to the State in loan. 

July 24.—The Minister of Aircraft Production, in a broadcast, 
announced that the U.S. Secretary of the Treasury had just informed 
the Canadian Aircraft Ministry that the United States would produce 
3,000 aeroplanes a month for Great Britain, and added, ‘“‘this is in 
addition to our present orders”. “Since this Ministry was formed”, he 
went on, “we have purchased for you in America 12,116 engines for 
aeroplanes. Most of the aircraft frames will be built in Britairf, and 
the American engines will be fitted here.” 

The home output of aircraft was rising, and the productionsef the 
past week was a record. 

July 25.—The Foreign Office announced that an exchahge of Notes 
was signed the previous day in Lisbon between the British, Spanish, 
and Portuguese Governments regarding the acquisition by Spain of 
wheat for her own use and of Portuguese colonial products. To facilitate 
payment for the latter the British Government agreed that purchases 
cp to the value qf £600, 000 could be paid through the Anglo-Spanish 

earing. 

Juy 26.—The Admiralty announced that steps were well advanced 
for the manning of French warships which arrived in British ports 
before the armistice. They were being prepared for sea entirely by 
‘French personnel, under Admiral Muselier. Vessels which could not be 
manned by the free French naval forces were being manned chiefly 
by British crews with a nucleus of French ratings, and these would fly 
both the Tricolor and the White Ensign 

It was also announced that a half-brigade of the French Foreign 
Legion was in training in England. 

3 ee of agreement reaffirming the alliance with Poland. (See 
oland.) 
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The first Royal Canadian Air Force fighter squadron arrived in Great» 
Britain, bringing their own Canadian-built Hurricanes and full per- 
sonnel and equipment. ' 

It was stated officially in London that no R.A.F. machines had flown 
over Rome either on the night of July 23 or any other time. 

July 27—The 1906 class registered for national service. ` They 
numbered 340,840. 

Sir Robert Craigie’s interview with Japanese Foreign: Minister. 
(See Japan.) 

The Soviet Ambassador protested to the Foreign Office against the 
temporary ‘‘freezing’’ of balances held in British banks for the credit 
of the Governments of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

July 28.—Arrest of British subjects in Japan. (See Japan.) 

Representations to Japanese Government regarding the arrests. 
(See Japan.) 

July 29.—The Secretary of State for War announced the setting up 
of a Standing Committee to consider the administrative organization 
and procedure of the War Office and of the Military Commands with a 
view to changes in them which would give the elasticity which war- 
time conditions demanded. 

Protest to Rumanian Government against anti-British moves. (See 
Rumania.) 

It was stated officially in London, with reference to the charges against 
the French Minister of the Interior, that Mr. Duff Cooper had gone by 
air to North Africa accompanied by Lord Gort, as he had heard that 
certain distinguished French statesmen were there. When they 
arrived the local authorities made it clear that it would be unwelcome 
to them if they were to get in touch with the statesmen, and conse- . 
quently they returned to London the next day, and did not establish 
communication with M. Mandel or any of the Ministers in question. 

The Air Ministry, in a statement, said that for some time the R.A.F. 
had observed German seaplanes marked with the Red Cross flying over 
British convoys near the British coast. They were fitted with wireless 
and were known to make valuable reconnaissance for the enemy. 
Early in Juty 2 of them were forced down and their crews captured. 
The log book of one showed that under cover of the Red Cross it had 
been used as a communication aircraft by” General Tittel, commander 
of an infantry division, and also to make bogus war films. 

In view of this the Government had caused a communication to be 
made to the German and Italian Governments stating that it had come 
to their notice that aircraft marked with the Réd Cross were being 
used for purposes they could not regard as being consistent with the 
privileges generally afforded to the Red Cross. Such aircraft, not 
complying with the relevant provisions af the Red Cross Convention 
would do so at their own risk and peril. 

July 30.—Lord Halifax, in a statement in the House of Lords, gave 
the names of 11 British subjects arrested in Japan, and said 2 more 
were believed to have been detained. He declared that there was ‘‘no 
foundation whatsoever” for the allegation of the Japanese Government 
that the men arrested on July 27 constituted “part of a British es- 
pionage network covering the entire country”, and added that as to 
the charge that Mr. Cox had “become aware that he could not escape 
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conviction”, the British Government were ‘‘entirely unable to accept 
this totally unwarranted assumption of guilt”. 

Strong representation had already been made to the Japanese 
Foreign Minister, and he himself (Lord Halifax) had asked the Japanese 

: Ambassador to call on him, and “left him in no doubt as to the serious 
view which his Majesty’s Government took of these arrests”. 

The Minister of Economic Warfare, in a statement in Parliament, 
said the Government had decided to extend the navicert system to all 
seaborne goods consigned to any European port, as well as to certain 
Atlantic islands and certain neutral ports in North Africa. All metro- 
politan France, and Algeria, Tunisia, and French Morocco would be 
treated as enemy-controlled territory. The same rules would be applied 
to outgoing trade, i.e. from Europe and North Africa to America and 
elsewhere. , 

This did not mean the blockading of any neutral countries Where 
supplies could reach such neutrals without the risk of falling into the 
hands of the enemy navicerts would be granted on such a scale as to 
allow imports adequate for domestic consumption, but not for re-export. 
It would be the policy of the Government not only to allow such adequate 
supplies to pass, but to assist neutral countries to obtain them. 

July 31.—An Order in Council was issued, providing that the Con- 
traband Control would in future regard as suspect and liable to seizure 
any cargo not wholly covered by navicerts or British export licences, 
consigned to any neutral European ports, the Spanish and international 
zones of Morocco, and the Spanish and Portuguese Atlantic islands. 

A White Paper was issued (Cmd. 6217) specifying the categories of 
“C” class German and Austrian civilian internees whose release the 
Home Secretary was prepared to consider. These categories included 
persons under 16 or over 70; the invalid or infirm; various classes of 
persons whose occupations or qualifications enabled them to render 
valuable service to the country, and those who had British-bofn or 
naturalized sons serving in the British Forces. 

The Minister of Shipping, in an Empire broadcast, stated that in 
all the operations of transporting troops to and fro from various distant 
parts of the world not one ship had been sunk nor one life {ost through 
enemy action. The countries to or from which men had been moved 
included Australia, New Zealand, Egypt, South Africa, Canada, 
Iceland, the West Indies, Newfoundland, Bermuda, Jamaica, Gibraltar, 
Malta, India, Singapore, Hong-kong, and West Africa. 

Aug. 1.—The Minister of Labour announced in Parliament that an 
International Labofir Branch of the Ministry was being created, to 
recruit for industry the available man-power in Great Britain of Allied 
and friendly countries. The personnel so recruited would be known as 
the International Labour Fosce. 

A schedule to the new Finance Bill was published giving a detailed 
list of goods on which the Purchase Tax was to be charged, and the rates 
per cent payable. 

Aug. 2.—Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of Aircraft Production, was 
appointed a member of the War Cabinet, bringing its number up to six. 

Arrival of more Canadian troops.’ (See Canada.) 

Representations made to the Japanese Government re the arrest 
of British subjects. (See Japan.) 
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Statement by New Zealand Minister of Internal Affairs re evacuation 
of children from Britain. (See New Zealand.) 

Aug. 3.—The Prime Minister, in a message from Downing Street, 
declared that German rumours to the effect that they do not intend to 
attempt an invasion must not be allowed to cause the slightest relaxa* 
tion of vigilance and moral alertness, since the “possibility of German 
invasion has by no means passed away”. j 

The Minister of Information, in a broadcast, referred to the physical 
deterioration of the German people as a result of the ‘“Guns and butter 
policy” of the past seven years. He also alluded to the dropping of a 
leaflet over Britain containing a full report of Hitler’s speech on July 
29 as an instance of Nazi stupidity and inefficiency. 

The composition and functions of the Advisory Council on Aliens 
were announced. The Council will suggest measures for maintaining 
alien morale so as to bind them to the common cause, for the co-ordina- 
tion to that end of the various refugee committees and organizations; 
maintain contact with Government departments having responsibility 
in regard to refugees and other classes of aliens; advise and assist the 
Home Office in arrangements for the welfare of enemy aliens in intern- 
ment camps, and study and make recommendations on the problem 
of finding occupation for those in such camps. The Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of the Council are Lord Lytton and Sir H. Emerson. 

The Japanese Ambassador called on the Foreign Secretary to inquire 
about the arrest, on Aug. 2nd, of the heads of the London branches of 
the two biggest firms in Japan—Mr. Tanabe of Mitsui Bussan Kaisha 
Ltd., and Mr. Makihara, of Mitsubishi Shojie Kaisha Ltd. He was 
informed that the arrests were made under the Aliens Order, and in the 
interests of national security and were in no sense reprisals for the 
detention of British subjects in Japan. (See Japan.) 

Ayg. 4.—The flying boat Clare arrived in New York. (See United 
States.) 

It was announced that deportation orders had been made against 
2 J@anese subjects, who had been detained during July on purely 
routine gropnds. 

The Vichy Government reported that British patrols had landed in 
the French Cameroons on July 21st. (Sg France.) 

Aug. 5.—A military agreement was signed defining the principles on 
which the armed forces of Poland will be organized for co-operation 
with the British forces. The agreement which reaffirmed the determina- 
tion of the two Governments to prosecute the wag to a successful con- 
clusion was signed by the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary on 
behalf of Great Britain and the Prime Minister and Commander-in- 
Chief (General Sikorski) and the Minister for Foreign Affairs (M. 
Zales on behalf of Poland. The agreentent provides for the organiza- 
tion and employment of Polsh armed forces under British command 
in its character as Allied High Command. The Polish Air Force will be 
re-organized and enlarged by officers and men from France; a joint 
Polish-British board will select candidates. The Polish Air Force will be 
on the same footing as the R.A.F., and Polish units will be used in the same 
manner as units of the R.A.F., but, circumstances permitting, will oper- 
ate together and in support of the Polish Army. The supply, mainten- 
ance and training of the units will be organized through the R.A.F. 
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Polish airmen will wear R.A.F. uniform with distinctive Polish symbols 
and badges and the Polish Air Force ensign will be flown with the 
R.A.F. ensign at stations where Polish units are based. 

The Polish Army will be organized out of Polish troops in Great 
Britain and in the Middle East, and completed by a mobilization of Polish 
citizens living in the United Kingdom and by the drafting of volunteers 
from other countries. ‘Units of this, the “Army of the Sovereign Polish 
Republic”, will form one operational formation under Polish Command. 
Polish regimental colours, and distinctions of rank and badges will be 
retained. Polish land forces will be armed and equipped by the British 
Government and Polish field hospitals organized. All Polish armed forces 
will take an oath of allegiance to the Polish Republic. 

The gift of two Spitfires to the British Air Force by two American 
citizens (Mr. F. Allen and Mr. F. Pearson) was announced. 

The Home Office took over from the War Office control of internment 
camps for male enemy aliens. A census was taken of all internees in the 
camps. The Parliamentary Committee on Refugees sent a memorandum 
to the Home Secretary containing criticisms of the recent White 
Paper specifying categories of aliens eligible for release and of procedure. 

Mr. S. Makihara, one of the Japanese business men arrested in London 
on Aug. 2, was released. 


GREECE . 

Aug. 5.—The 4th anniversary of the assumption of Government 
by General Metaxas was celebrated throughout the country. In a 
message to the country, General Metaxas said that Greece, while 
prepared to make every sacrifice for the preservation of the integrity 
of her territory and her honour, remained neutral in the present 
struggle, because the best service she could render to a stricken Europe, 
More especially owing to her position in South-East Europe, was to 
work for the preservation of peace. He regretted the measures he had 
been compelled to take against “a few who for their own purposes 
had offered their disgusting services to foreign Powers”, offers in no 
case accepted. Greece was feeling the full economic repercuSsions of the 
war, which she could only, successfully confront as a result of the 
united and disciplined support given to the Government. 


` 


HONG-KONG 


Aug. 5.—The arrest is reported of Mr. G. Yamaguchi, a Japanese 
merchant, under the Defence Regulations. 


e 
HUNGARY ; 

July 23.—The Prime Minister was reported to have told Parliament 
that, owing to political and other reasons, Hungary might soon need 
all her military forces under arms. 

The Budapest papers published a report that a settlement was being 
reached with Rumania over Transylvania. 

July 24.—Many articles condemning Great Britain’s recognition of 
the Czecho-Slovak Government appeared in the press. 
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INDIA 


July 26.—The Maharaja of Mysore gave 5 lakhs to the Viceroy’s 
. War Purposes Fund. The Bombay War Gifts Fund, to provide money 
‘ for both the R.A.F. and the Indian Air Force, reached 6} lakhs. 

July 27.—The All-India Congress Committee, by 91 votes to 63, 
approved the decision of the Working Committee of June 21 (discarding 
non-violence in the defence of the country). i 

July 28.—The Committee, by 95 votes to 47, passed a resolution 
endorsing the Working Committee’s decision to support India’s 
defence, provided independence were granted immediately and a 
National Government formed at the centre. 

July 30.—It was stated ın Simla that all the ordnance factories in 
the country were working 22 hours a day, and that civil factories.were 
supplementing their output and also starting the manufacture of new 
categories of armaments, hitherto imported. 

Aug. 2.—Broadcast to Moslems by Prince Aly Khan. (See Palestine.) 

Aug. 3.—The death of the Maharaja of Mysore was announced. 

Aug. 5.—The Government prohibited, under the Defence of India 
Rules, unauthorized drilling, with or without arms, and banned the 
wearing of unofficial uniforms bearing a resemblance to military or 
other official uniforms. 

The mail train from Dacca to Calcutta was derailed near Jairampur, 
80 miles from Calcutta; 34 people were killed and 90 injured. It is 
believed that a rail was removed from the track. 

_ £22,500 has been raised by the Madras Mail for the purchase of 4 
Spitfires. 4 


INDO-CHINA 

Aug. 5.—It is reported from Vichy that Japan has demanded the 
right to establish naval and military bases in French Indo-China, and 
has asked for a trade agreement by which Japanese exports could be 
increased and she could import iron, coal, tin and other raw material. 

R@ports from Shanghai also stated that the demands included the 
use of the Yunnan railway. It is believed that Admiral Decoux, the 
new Governor of Indo-China has adopted a firmer attitude towards 
Japan and has promised an early resumption of materials other than 
war materials to China. 

Japanese fleet movements southward towards coast of South China, 
near border Indo-China. (See Japan.) 


IRAN 
July 24.—Two delegations left for Moscow, one to discuss railway 
traffic, and the other agricultural and industrial questions. 
e. 


ITALY 

July 23.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, described Lord Halifax’s 
speech as an appeal to the fanaticism of the people of Great Britain 
and the United States, with its mention of the ‘‘crusade of Christianity” 
and “peace with justice’. But where had the Christianity of Great 
Britain ever been displayed? and where was the alleged policy of peace 
with justice? He went on: 

“To Hitler’s proud and humane speech the British Foreign Minister— 
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ordered by Churchill, who does not venture to present himself on the 
stage—has'‘answered only with an arid and deliberately bland speech, 
of which the sanctimonious phrases could not hold even school 
children. . 

July 25. —All the papers published an interview granted by the 
Rumanian Prime Minister, who was reported to have said, “‘Mussolini’s 
Government will serve as an example for the accomplishment of my 
own serious task of governing”, and he expected his visit to Rome 
would strengthen all the existing relationships between Rumania and 
Italy. He wished, he said, to make contact with the great chiefs of the 
Axis nations. * 

The Popolo dt Roma declared that reprisals would be taken for any 
bombings by the British of Rome or other cities. On July 23 heavy 
anti-aircraft barrages had been put up around Rome, and only a few 
hours previously Churchill had stated in Parliament that he refused 
to exclude Rome from possible bombardment. “It seems evident”, it 
concluded, “that England is preparing brutal plans to intensify aerial 
warfare, and we cannot reply otherwise than by determined attacks 
ourselves.” 

July 27.—Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that large numbers 
of Italian troops were concentrated on the Yugoslav frontier and that 
the strength of the forces in Albania was now some 125,000. 

July 28.—Mussolini received the Rumanian Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister in the presence of Count Ciano. 

July 31.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, said the war could be divided 
into two stages—first, the operation of upsetting the internal organization 
of the British Isles, and secondly, the isolation of Britain from the rest 
of the world. The conditions of war now were not the same as those of 
the war in France, the differences being dué not so much to the fact 
that Britain, as an island, was well defended as to the fact that the 
Empire was participating i in England’s defence to “an increasing, impos- 
ing, and active degree”. 

The war against England could not therefore be of a lightning fature 
or as spectacular as that against France but “must consist qf hammering 
at and wearing down all the national and Imperial forces supporting the 
British resistance. These forces must be completely destroyed by a 
well-planned campaign... . Italy’s task is to blockade the Mediterranean 
and to dispel the golden legend of British naval supremacy. ...’’ 

Aug. 3.—Italian troops ambushed in Albania. (See Albania.) 

Aug. 5.—The Minister for Communications opened a new station 
at Mentone to which Italian railway offices have been moved from the 
old frontier station at Ventimiglia. 

Spanish war debt for help given in the Civil War. (See Spain.) 


JAPAN 

July 23.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said the European 
situation was bound to affect the rest of the world, and that only 
through national unification and the concentration of their whole 
strength could they pass the present grave period in their history. 
There must be a new political structure, since the enunciation of 
divergent views might mislead people, and the nation might miss an 
opportunity. 
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There were two main evils of party politics: the prevalence of 
liberalism, democracy, and socialism; and party rivalry in disregard 
of national interests. He had reached agreement with the Army, he 
added, and this justified the confidence that he could solve the many 
problems which had accumulated. 

He also said that Japan would retain her autonomous position in 
foreign relations. She must not be blinded by the prospect of immediate 
gains, but must look ahead 50 or 100 years towards the goal of ndtional 
self-sufficiency, to be attained by developing Manchukuo, China, and 
the South Seas. He warned the people to expect a continuance of 
scarcity, and promised that the Government would guarantee their 
minimum living requirements. 

July 25.—Mr. Tani, the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, was 
retired at his own request, and succeeded by Mr. Matsumiya. 

July 27-—The Foreign Minister received Sir Robert Craigie, and 
the Foreign Office issued a communiqué stating that “the Ambassador 
said that relations between Great Britain and Japan during the past 
3 years, in spite of all his efforts to adjust them, had been marked by 
periods of unpleasantness, and that the situation had been growing 
steadily from bad to worse. Nevertheless, the British Government 
had done everything in their power to ameliorate the situation, as in 
the case of the Burma Road, in which the Government had endeavoured 
to accommodate Japan in spite of considerable opposition at home. 
This action had clearly demonstrated Great Britain’s desire to improve 
relations with Japan. In view of current rumours of Japan’s inclination 
towards the Axis Powers Sir Robert Craigie asked Mr. Matsuoka to let 
him know whether or not the present situation would permit the 
British Government to continue negotiations with Japan along the 
line hitherto pursued. Mr. Matsuoka replied that, Japan’s foreign 
policy being under careful deliberation, he could not, much to his 
regret, give an immediate reply”. 

It was understood that this communtqué was issued without con- 
sfiltnye the British Embassy. 

A conference between the Cabinet and Imperial Headquarters 
reached confplete agreement on the bases of the country’s foreign and 
domestic policies, which included larger armaments, a reoriented 
foreign policy, and a reinforced administrative structure at home, to 
be effected by electoral reform, the extension of a planned economy, 
educational changes, etc. 

July 28.—It was learnt that 10 British subjects fad been arrested 
in Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka, and other cities. They included Mr. Cox, 
Reuter’s correspondent in the capital, the representative of the 
Federation of British Industries, and the president of the local British 
Association. An official ban was placedeon the press as regards the 
arrests, and the British Consul was not allowed to see Mr. Cox. 

The Domei Agency stated that an agreement for the maintenance 
of peace and order in Tientsin had been signed between the French 
Ambassador and the Foreign Vice-Minister. 

' The British Ambassador saw Mr. Matsuoka, who was reported to 
have promised to try to expedite the examination of the arrested 
rsons. 

July 29.—The Ministries of War and Justice issued two joint 
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announcements. The first stated: “In view of the ever increasing 
espionage and conspiracy in this country of late, the military police 
under the direction of thé prosecutors, arrested as a first step on July 27 
those constituting part of a British network of espionage covering the 
whole country.” The second read: “Mr. M. J. Cox, Reuter’s corre- 
spondent in Japan, who was one of those arrested, threw himself from 
a 3rd storey window of the military police headquarters at 2.8 p.m. 

to-day, though guards tried to prevent him. He died at 3.45.” 

It added that Mr. Cox had left a letter for his wife in which he said 
“Ihave been well treated, but there is no doubt how matters are going”, 
and concluded, “In view of the above note it seems that with the pro- 
gress of the investigation deceased became aware of the fact that he 
could not escape conviction”. 

It was learnt that another British resident, the manager of the 
Asiatic Petroleum Co., had been arrested. 

- July 30.—More arrests of foreigners suspected of espionage were 
made at Kurume and Shimonoseki and in Korea. Their nationality 
was not disclosed. 

Lord Halifax’s statement in Parliament. (See Great Britain.) 

The War Office issued a statement on the arrests in which it said 
that recently “Powers hostile to Japan have established networks of 
intelligence and propaganda agencies in this country. These agencies 
are usually economic organizations, religious bodies or communications 
enterprises. These countries make sure that their espionage is within 
law”. 

July 31.—The Foreign Office spokesman told the Japanese press that 
the round-up of foreigners was made expressly to eliminate persons 
spying on military secrets. The British protest was unreasonable and 
could not be considered, and he declared that the competent autho- 
tities possessed sufficient evidence. He denied that the drive, was 
exclusively against the British. 

Four of the arrested British residents were released. It was stated 
in Tokyo that a “serious view” was being taken of the Americanorder 
prohibitirg the export of aviation petrol to countries of Europe and 
Asia. 

Aug. 1.—The Cabinet issued a declaration on foreign policy which 
began by stating that “the world stands at a turning-point and is about 
to witness the growth of a new form of Government economy and 
culture, based on the development of sundry groups of States. Japan, 
too, is confrontedshy a great trial such as she has never experienced in 
her history. In order to carry out to the full our national policy ... it 
is an urgent necessity that we should grasp the inevitable trends of 
world history and strive for the perfection of the State structure for 
national defence”. i 

Japan would construct a new order in greater Eastern Asia, founded 
on the solidarity of Japan, China and Manchukuo. The armaments 
necessary for the task must be found, and a strong State created. 
Foreign policy would be directed, first, towards the complete settlement 
of the China affair and the advancement of the national fortune by 
taking a far-sighted view of the drastic changes in the world situation 
and formulating both constructive and flexible measures. What 
was urgently required at home was to lay the foundation for a State 
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structure of defence through the complete renovation of domestic 
administration. 

Education must be reformed and Parliament remoulded; there must 
be a planned defence economy; control of banking; “renovation” of 
foreign trade; and expansion of heavy industries. Finally, the declara- 
tion promised ‘‘such a standard of living as will enable the nation to 
lead a plain, solid, and vigorous life, and to surmount the national 
crisis by persevering through the years of hardship”. , 

The Foreign Minister told the press, after the issue of the declaration, 
that previous Cabinets had believed that Japan should be friends with 
Powers who assisted her in China-and should reject those who ob- 
structed her. “That is still our policy”, he said; “‘the Cabinet will make 
all the friends it can to accomplish its new foreign policy, but some 
countries can be made into friends, while others cannot. From now on 
Japan will not make vain efforts to shake hands with countries who 
cannot be made into friends. The Japanese Government is through 
with toadying.”’ 

It was announced that one British subject arrested in Tokyo and 
another in Korea, had been released. 

A spokesman of the Admiralty told the press that the U.S. ban on the 
export of aviation petrol would not affect military operations, but that, 
under whatever pretext it was to be enforced the action represented “an 
anti- Japanese move and is calculated to bring economic pressure to 
bear on Japan, constituting, as it does, an unfriendly act. If the United 
States pursues such a course she may have fully considered the inter- 
national repercussions which such an action is bound to cause”. 

Aug. 2.—It was reported that the British Ambassador had made 
representations to the Japanese Government about the arrest of two 
more British subjects, the Rev. Arthur Chadwell of Korea and Mr. 
Sandford, a business man of Teijo. 

Ptess dispatches from London reporting the interview, and giving the 
British official view of the recent round-up of foreigners were pro- 
minantly published. The Foreign Office spokesman qualified his 
statement that foreign protests “could not be considered” by explaining 
that the affair was one of internal jurisdiction and therefore outside the 
scope of foreign protest unless there were some illegality in the pro- 
cedure. ; 

Aug. 3.—General Kuniaki Koiso, recently appointed special envoy 
from Japan to the Dutch East Indies, told the Press in an interview 
that Japan would seek to emancipate the Dutch, East Indies, long 
exploited and oppressed as a foreign colony, to erfure fair distribution 
of their products, although such action might involve friction with 
the United States, since the rubber produced in the islands was indis- 
pensable to American industry. è 

The Japanese press described the arrests in London of two Japanese 
subjects as “retaliation” for the arrest of British subjects in Japan and 
predicted the adoption of a “strong attitude” towards Great Britain on 
the part of Japanese authorities. (See Great Britain.) 

Protest to the United States against aviation petrol embargo. (See 
United States.) 

Seizure of United States ship off coast of China. (See Sino-Japanese 
War.) : 
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Aug. 4.—Three of the British subjects recently arrested have been 
released. 

Japanese subjects arrested in Singapore. (See Straits Settlements.) 

Deportation orders against two Japanese residents in Great Britain. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Aug. 5.—A Foreign Office conference was held, under the chairman- 
ship of the Foreign Secretary, to discuss the reports of the Japanese 
Ambassador in London on his conversations with the British Foreign 
Secretary regarding the arrests of Japanese subjects No official com- 
ment was issued, but articles in the Press continued to demand strong 
action against “retaliatory British measures” and declared that the 
release of the arrested persons must take precedence over everything 
else. The Osaka Town Council passed a resolution demanding that the 
“outrageous influence” of Great Britain be extirpated for the sake of 
establishing the solidarity of Greater Asia. The Kobe Chamber of 
Commerce also passed a resolution demanding that the British authori- 
ties should reconsider their decisions. 

According to a Hong-kong report a considerable movement of 
Japanese naval forces in a southerly direction had taken place, while 
other warships had arrived off Amoy. í 

Further arrests of Japanese subjects. (See Burma; Hong-kong.) 


KENYA 

July 23.—The Government published an Income Tax Amendment 
Bil providing for increases and adjustments the effect of which was 
to double the average existing taxation. 

July 25.—The Gold Coast Regiment and troops from Nigeria 
arrived in Kenya. 

July 29.—It was announced that a contingent of troops from the 
Union of South Africa had arrived in Kenya. . 


LATVIA 

' July 23.—Swedish reports stated that the new Parliament had 
decided to nationalize all land, banks, and large business concerns. 
Under a new law, farmers Were allowed to retain their farms if not over - 
75 acres in extent. 

July 27.—Finnish reports stated that Latvian merchantmen were 
forbidden to visit ports outside the Baltic without permission, and 
were strictly prohfbited from calling at any British or American port. 

July 30 —The Government deprived of their citizenship and pro- 
perty M. Zarins, the Minister in London, and M. Bilmanis, the Minister 
in Washington, for their refusal to return home. Reports were current 
from German sources that M. Ulmanis, the former President, had died 
of heart failure after being forced to resign. Finnish reports stated that 
14 former members of the Cabinet had committed suicide. 

Aug. 4.—The Stockholm paper Aftonbladet published a message from 
Riga reporting the death of the former Prime Minister, Mr. Ulmanis, 
after injuries received in an assault, and the disappearance of Mr. 
hanes us former Foreign Minister, of whom nothing has been heard 
or 2 weeks. 
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LITHUANIA 


July 25.—It was understood that the 30,000 Germans still in the 
country would go to Germany when the new political order had been 
introduced and the harvest completed. ‘ 

July 31.—Finnish reports stated that thousands of people had been 
arrested, including several former Ministers, and that former Tzarist 
officers who had attempted to leave the country for Germany had 
been shot. 


LUXEMBURG 


July 27.—It was learnt that the German authorities had appointed 
the Gauleiter of the Coblenz-Tréves district Governor of the Grand 
Duchy. The German News Agency declared that if Luxemburg was 
invaded on May 10 it was because the Grand Duchess and her Govern- 
ment had not observed strict neutrality. 


MOROCCO 
Aug. 4.—General Nogués in France. (See France.) 


THE NETHERLANDS 


July 25.—It was learnt that Rost van Tonningen had been appointed 
Commissioner for the Dutch Socialist Party and its organizations. 
Reports were current that Dutch unemployed workers who refused 
to be sent to Germany to work (several thousand had gone) were being 
deprived of unemployment pay; also that several hundred Colonial 
officials who were on leave had been sent to a German concentration 
camp as a reprisal for alleged ill-treatment of Germans in Dutch 
Colonies. 

July 26.—The wireless bulletins announced that a ‘Netherlands 
committee for, the organization of an international peace conference at 
The Hague” had cabled an appeal to President Roosevelt to lend his 
goodpffices for the establishment of an honourable peace between 
Germany and Great Britain. The appeal contained the words, “In 
the name of humanity we beg you to prevent the destruction of one of 
two brother peoples”. 

The Government disclaimed all connection with the Committee. 

July 28.—Queen Wilhelmina inaugurated a Dutch wireless pro- 
gramme, which was to be broadcast daily by the B.B.C., in an address 
from London, in which she declared the determination of the Govern- 
ment to fight on until they had vindicated the freedom of the Dutch 
people, and that of all their territories. 

It was learnt that instructions had been given by the German 
authorities for the reduction of the number of poultry by Sept. 15 
to about one-third the normal quantity, owing to the scarcity of 
chicken food. 

Seyss-Inquart, in an address to the people, was reported to have 
declared that Dutchmen would be able to maintain the freedom of their 
country, and that politics in the Netherlands were the affair of Dutch- 
men, but that “neutrality might become only a formality which could 
not be taken into account by Germany”. He also said that Germany’s 
reasons for not respecting Dutch neutrality were that when great 
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nations were engaged in war such matters could not be considered; 
also, Holland was a refuge of German émigrés, and “might even become 
the centre of a plot against the life of the Führer”. 

He also thanked the German Fifth Columnists for their “exemplary 
attitude’. They had shown themselves to be “especially susceptible 
to the Fuhrer’s call”. A new task now awaited them—“‘you have learnt 
to understand the Dutch and you must act as mediators. You have 
earned your place among these people and you are fully entitled to live 
in their midst. . .. You must realize that every one of you is a repre- 
sentative of the German Reich”. 

Aug. 1.—Seyss-Inquart issued a decree stating that “in view of the 
approaching Royal birthdays all demonstrations of loyalty to the House 
of Orange will be considered as directed against the occupying Forces 
and will be punished accordingly”. The decoration of buildings, show- 
ing of flags, and wearing of badges, flowers, etc., were all forbidden, 
and “all actions which tend to express loyalty to the House of Orange” 
were declared to come under the decree. 

It was also stated that its enforcement had been entrusted to the 
German as well as to the Dutch police. (The Queen’s birthday is on 
Aug. 31, and that of Princess Irene, on Aug. 5.) 

Report of trade agreement with Yugoslavia. (See Yugoslavia.) 

Aug. 3.—An official decree published by the Reich Commissioner for 
the Netherlands, prohibited the Jewish method of slaughtering cattle. 
In a German broadcast to the Dutch East Indies an attack was made 
on the action of the former Prime Minister, Dr. Colijn, in attempting 
. to create a single “National Front party”. It was useless, the broadcast 
said, to attempt to “patch up the old mentality”; if the Dutch people 
did not establish political unity on the German model for themselves, 
measures would be taken by the German authorities to impose it. 

- Aug. 5.—Prince Bernhard broadcast a message to the people of the 
Netherlands from London on the occasion of the first anniversdry of 
the birthday of Princess Irene. 

It is reported that ration cards for domestic pets have been dssued 
owing to the scarcity of food for animals. 


NEW ZEALAND 

July 24.—Voluntary recruiting for the Expeditionary Force 
ceased, with a total of nearly 60,000 enlistments, excluding those for the 
Navy and Air Force. 

Aug. 1.—The Minister of Defence announced that over 4,000 Maoris 
had volunteered fos military service. 

Aug. 2.—The Minister for Internal Affairs stated that New Zealand 
families had nominated 3,000 children to be brought out from England 
under the evacuation scheme and that offers had been received to 
provide homes for 5,000 others. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


July 24.—Mr. Eden arrived in Belfast and inspected the troops and 
defences. 


NORWAY 


July 23.—It was learnt that the Government had written to the 
Storting explaining that the fundamental thought in the King’s reply 
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to its suggestion about his abdication was not the Constitutional rights 
on which his refusal was based, but important realities. It was his duty 
to refuse, first, because a Storting meeting in a country occupied by a 
foreign army could not express the free will of the people; and secondly, 
because it was only an illusion to believe that the formation of a 
Government willing to co-operate with Germany meant peace for 
Norway. i 

Nobody could doubt that so long as there was war between Britain 
and Germany, Norway would also remain a territory of war. Germany 
was prohibiting all means of communication and intercourse between 
Norway and all oversea countries, including even neutral ones, and 
Great Britain was exercising a blockade against Germany, so that 
economically as well as militarily, Norway would remain ın a state of 
war without regard to form of government or administration. 

July 30.—It was announced that the merchant fleet, totalling in 
all 44 million tons, including 2,700,000 tons of tankers, was being armed 
with guns for use against aircraft and against submarines. 

Aug. 3—King Haakon celebrated his 68th birthday in London. He 
received the Norwegian Cabinet, members of which called to pay their 
respects. Later the Norwegian Prime Minister broadcast in Norwegian 
a tribute to the King. King Haakon also received a telegram of birth- 
day greetings from President Roosevelt. 


, 


PALESTINE 


Aug. 2.—Prince Aly Khan, son of the Aga Khan,, broadcast an 
appeal to Moslems in the Near East to help Britain with all their 
united energy. He emphasized the contrast between the religious 
freedom enjoyed in all Mohammedan countries where there is British 
influence and its death sentence in those countries which have fallen 
under the totalitarian influences. 

Aug. 5.—The fund opened by the Palestine Post on July 22nd for 
purchase of fighter aircraft for Great Britain reached a total of £10,000. 


f 


POLAND ° 

July 23.—A statement was issued (in London) by the Government 
announcing that an agreement had been initialed with the British 
Government reaffirming the existence of the alliance and the necessity 
for continuing the joint struggle for victory. 

The Prime Minister announced to the Army hat the agreement 
accepted the principle of the sovereignty of the Army as “an Ally of 
the British Army equal in all rights and privileges’’. 

July 30.—It was understood that in a recent statement to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Natiorfal Council (in London) the 
Foreign Minister expressed faith in the French nation, which would rise 
again to take its place among the Powers, and said he had given orders 
for the Embassy and Consulates to return to the territory of un- 
occupied France. 

Referring to “‘the game which has been played by the dictators of 
Moscow and Berlin”, who, he said, in the main worked in perfect 
agreement, he interpreted it as follows: “Whenever they come to an 
understanding about the division of new spoils they try to explain 
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that the time of struggle between the two partners is at hand. Berlin 
agents try to offer the Right Hitler’s help against Bolshevism, whereas 
Moscow agents propose to the Left Stalin’s collaboration against 
Fascism. One wonders if there are people who can still fall a prey to 
such a game, which operates right up to the Far East.” 

Aug. 5.—Military Agreement with Great Britain. (See Great 
Britain.) 


PORTUGAL 

July 24.—Conclusion of trade agreement with Great Britain and 
Spain. (See Great Britatn.) 

July 30.—A Protocol was signed in Lisbon supplementary to the 
Treaty of March 16, 1939 with Spain, and binding both parties to 
concert together the best means of safeguarding their mutual interests 
and to inform each other of any facts which might compromise the 
inviolability, security, and independence of either country. 

Aug. 4,—An infantry force of about 1,000 men left for the colony of 
Angola to reinforce the local defences. 


RUMANIA 


July 23.—A law was promulgated forbidding the marriage of an 
Aryan and a Jew, regardless of the religion of the latter. 

July 24.—The Oil Commission appointed its own controller to 
supervise the affairs of the Astra Romano Co., owned by British and 
Dutch interests, on the ground that it had not complied with its obliga- 
tion to supply full details of its operations as required by law. 

The Government requisitioned some 3,000 container wagons to 
carry oil to Germany and Italy. (Several of the Companies to which 
they belonged were owned by British capital.) 

The Curentul and the Bukarester Tageblatt published a number of 
German White, Papers purporting to show Anglo-French connivance 
in a plan to destroy the Rumanian oil industry. -æ 

M. Tilea, the Minister in London, was recalled by the Government. 

July 26.—A semi-official statement on the visit of the’ Premier and 
Foreign Minister to Germapy and Italy said it demonstrated the desire 
of Rumania to contribute effectively to the common life of the 
Danubian and Balkan States as well as the maintenance of peace in 
South-East Europe. The Rumanian statesmen would make their 
contribution to thg creation of the necessary agreements in this sense, 
“without renouncing in any way the national patrimony. All sugges- 
tions giving the impression that Rumania is ready for renunciations 
are unfounded. ... There is throughout the country a firm determina- 
tion not to allow the nati6nal interests to be assailed—a firm deter- 
RTA to defend these interests, if need be even with arms in 

and. ...” 

The Ministry of Marine stated that a merchant vessel and 2 tankers 
had been detained by the British authorities at Port Said. 

The Iron Guard leaders were understood to have sent a proclama- 
tion to the King that they would place all their resources at the disposal 
of the régime to prevent any further dismemberment of the country. 

The Bucarest wireless stated that ‘““Rumanians will not give up a foot 
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of soil, and will defend their frontiers by force of arms if necessary”. 

Umiversul stated that those who wished to seize parts of Rumania 
should be answered with the words of the Transylvanian poet, “We 
will rather die than once again allow our land to fall into slavery”. 

The Government announced measures for more severe punishments 
for strikes and lock-outs. 

July 27.—Universul, in a message from its Berlin correspondent, 
said that the opinion expressed in official circles there was that Russia 
could not have any more territorial claims in South-Eastern Europe. 

July 28.—The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister in Rome. (See 

Italy.) 
July 29.—The two Ministers arrived back in Bucarest and were 
received by the King. Reports of the conversations in Germany 
stated that Hitler had submitted no concrete plans, but had urged 
them to begin direct negotiations with Sofia and Budapest as soon as 
possible. 

The Government received from the British Government a protest 
against the interference with the business of the Astra Romana Co., 
the expulsion of the British engineers, and the restriction placed on 
the movement of British shipping on the Danube. 

Soviet complaint regarding locomotives and rolling stock on Bessa- 
rabian railways. (See U.S.S.R.) 

July 30.—It was stated in Bucarest that in Germany and Rome the 
two Ministers discussed only broad principles of a settlement of Balkan 
‘questions, but they were advised to come to terms with Bulgaria 
and Hungary, as best they could. It was generally believed that 
opposition was hardening against any cession of part of Transylvania, 
and Dr. Maniu and M. Vaida Voevod were reported to have sunk their 
political differences to make a common stand on the matter. 

July 31.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement to the press, said the 
Govefnment proposed to show their good will towards Hungary and 
Bulgaria by measures of appeasement, which would include an ex- 
change of populations. There must also be a settlement of the Jewish 
problem. He emphasized that they had complete freedom to decide 
their destiny, and “our political and economic independence will be 
absolute in the coming order of south-eastern Europe. Both at 
Berchtesgaden and in Rome it was made manifestly clear that by their 
conception Rumania is to organize herself alone in all economic fields, 
with her own capital, workers, and technicians. The Axis Powers have 
no other intention than that of becoming our bgst clients and our 
preferred suppliers”. 

Events such as had recently happened, and were “due to unique 
.circumstances” would never occur again. 

The Ministry of the Interior announcedethat all Rumanian Jews in 
the employ of the Government were to be dismissed, and those in 
Bucarest were already in process of being discharged. 

An additional tax of 7 per cent on all oil exported was announced, 
making a total of 20 per cent ad valorem. 

A trade and payments agreement with Switzerland was signed in 
Bucarest, to remain in force till March 31, 1941. 

Aug. 2.—According to a message from Berlin printed in Universul, 
the dissolution of the Balkan Entente was discussed during the meeting 
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between the Rumanians and the Germans at Salzburg. The Rumanian 
press as a whole supported the view that the Balkan Entente must come 
to an end in order to eliminate British influence in the Balkans, and at 
the same time to isolate Turkey. Universul also contained an article 
asserting that a practical and logical way of settling minority problems 
is by an exchange of populations, a view endorsed by the press generally. 
The Government organ Romania, however, laid stress on the fact that 
Rumania is not prepared to surrender any territory in effecting ex- 
changes. 

Aug. 3.—The Iron Guard issued a manifesto calling on all Rumanians 
to awaken to existing dangers and to recognize which Powers were 
seeking to impose concessions and which Power had no greedy appetite 
and had helped Rumania in the last war. Another manifesto, signed by 
Dr. Maniu, leader of the former Peasant Party and by prominent 
Liberals, referred to concessions agreed upon at Salzburg, at Rumania’s 
expense, and pointed out that Hungary’s “most moderate demands” 
included mass exchange of population and the cession of the most 
westerly part of Transylvania. The manifesto declared that Rumanians 
in Transylvania would not be misled by Hungarian promises of auto- 
nomy and would “meet force with force”. 

An article in the pro-Nazi Curentul declared that Rumania was 
willing to offer her friendship to the Great Powers but that she should 
not be asked to make unilateral concessions to strengthen peace in 
South-East Europe. 

Aug. 4.—Rumanian Ambassador to Yugoslavia arrived in Sofia. 
(See Bulgaria.) 

Aug. 5.—A communiqué issued by the Minister of the Interior stated 
that 112,000 persons had left Rumania for Bessarabia, under the 
regulations entitling all those who were born or had their domicile in 
Bessarabia or North Bukovina to return there to settle. 


SLOVAKIA 

July 28.—The President of the Republic, the Prime Ministe «nd 
the Minister of Propaganda arrived back from a visit to Hitler, and the 
last named told the press that they were exceedingly satisfied with 
their visit, declaring that, “we Slovaks thank God that we are the 
first to be co-ordinated in the struggle for the realization of the inspired 
plans of the Führer. It is with the loyalty and complete devotion to 
the person of the great creator of the new Europe that we bring our 
contribution to the realization of his work in the very land that our 
ancestors lived in. I only wish that all Slovaks could have heard the 
Führer speaking as we heard him... .” 

July 30.—The President appointed the Prime Minister as Foreign 
Minister and M. Mach, Minister of the Interior. Dr. Durcansky was 
reported, by the Italian press, to have resigned. Baron von Killinger 
was appointed German Ambassador to Slovakia. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
July 25.—It was announced that since the war began the Govern- 
ment had received over £85,000 in gifts and interest-free loans for war 


purposes, and that over £35,000 had been raised by the colony’s 
“Speed the Plane Fund”. 
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SPAIN ya 

July 25.—Signature of trade agreement with Great Britain and 
Portugal. (See Great Britain.) It was understood in Madrid that if the 
existing credits under the Clearing Agreement were not sufficient to 
cover the cost of the wheat to be purchased the British Government 
would provide the necessary further credits. 

July 30.—Signature of Protocol supplementary to the Treaty with 
Portugal of March 16, 1939. (See Portugal.) 

Aug. 1.—Note to U.S. Government denying that imports of petrol 
or oil had been increased recently or allowed to go on to Germany or 
Italy. (See U.S.A.) 

Aug. 5.—The Finance Ministry announced that the debt incurred to 
Italy for her help during the Civil War amounted to 5,000,000,000 lire 
(about £56,000,000).. It was agreed that the debt should be settled in 
25 years, beginning in 1942. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
Aug. 4.—The arrest was reported of Mr. S. Kobayashi, manager of 
Eastern News, a Japanese newsagency. 


SWEDEN 


Aug. 4.—The Prime Minister, Hr. Hansson, in a speech at Malmé, 
warned the nation against the danger of abandoning democratic 
forms of government and “‘running after emblems from abroad”. 
The Swedish people had proved itself ripe for democratic forms, and 
life needed no new orientation of its political life but the development 
and improvement of working methods suited to its democratic 
temperament. 


SWITZERLAND 

July 29.—Reports from American sources of German demands on 
Switzerland*for supplies of food, oil, etc., were officially denied in 
Berne. 

Aug.4.—The German occupation aufhorities in Pays de Get, 
through which runs the main highway from Switzerland to Paris, 
closed the frontier. Postal, telegraphic and telephone communications 
were cut off. 


TANGIER 

July 25.—The British Consuls-Genera] from Algiers, Tunis and 
Rabat, the Consuls from Tripoli and Casablanca, and the Vice-Consul 
from Mazagan arrived in Tangier and stated that they had been 
virtually placed under arrest by the French authorities, the attitude of 
the naval authorities being definitely hostile in.some places. Reports 
were current that between 12 and 20 British ships were under detention 
in Moroccan ports and their crews interned or under arrest. 

July 30.—The Assembly elected a Spanish Administrator of the 
Zone. ; 
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TRINIDAD ` 

Aug. 4.—The offer of the Trinidad Flying Club to train pilots for 
the R.A.F. has been accepted by the Air Ministry. The local Govern- 
ment have agreed to bear the cost of the scheme and recruiting will 
start forthwith. - 


TUNISIA . : 
July 26.—Vice-Admiral Esteva was appointed Resident-General in 
place of M. Peyrouton. 


TURKEY 

J wy 24.—Von Papen left Istanbul for Berlin. 

July 25.—The Kamutay voted an extraordinary credit of £T64 
million (say £12 million) for defence, in addition to former credits 
totalling over £T100 million. i 

A trade agreement with Germany was signed in Angora, providing 
for an exchange of goods to the value of {T22 million (£4 million). It 
was based on the agreement reached in principle on June 13. 

July 27.—Instructions were issued to the press prohibiting the 
‘publication of foreign news other than that issued by the Agence 
Anatoli. : 

Aug. 1.—The Agence Anatolie issued an official denial of a report 
that troops were being concentrated along the eastern frontier. 

Aug. 3.—M. Massigli, the French Ambassador to Turkey, left 
Ankara on his way to France. 

Aug.4—Herr von Papen, the German Ambassador, arrived in 
Istanbul having passed through Bulgaria on his return from Germany. 

The Agence Anatolie accused the German News Agency of mis- 
quoting M. Molotoff’s speech in using a phrase about the ‘highly un- 
pleasant attitude of certain Turkish high personalities’ which did not 
exist in the original text of the speech. The Press as a whole, in com- 
menting on his speech, expressed satisfaction at M. Molotoff’s assefTfOn 
that Soviet relations with Turkey remained unchanged. 


U.S.A. i 


July 23.—Mr. Sumner Welles, in a statement for the press, said that 
in the past few days “devious processes, by which the political inde- 
pendence and the tegritorial interests of the 3 small Baltic Republics 
were to be deliberately annihilated by one of their more powerful 
neighbours have been rapidly drawing to their conclusion’. 

The people of the United States had watched the admirable progress 
of these Republics with sympathy and were opposed to predatory acts 
whether by the use of force or threat of force or by intervention of one 
State in the domestic concerns of any other. These principles constituted 
the very foundation on which the existing relationship between the 
21 Republics of America rested, and the United States would con- 
tinue to stand by them. 

He also stated that the Government would continue to recognize 
the diplomatic representatives in Washington of the Baltic States 
now living ‘‘under duress”. i 
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Referring to Chile’s rupture of relations with Spain he said she was 
amply capable of dealing with the situation. He thought, however, 
that he could add that “any attempt on the part of a foreign Govern- 
ment to interfere by direction or indirection in the domestic concerns 
of any American, Republic will unanimously be resented by all the 
American people”. - 

July 24.—The State Department withdrew the Ministers and 

- Military Attachés from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. E 

July 25.—The Committee for the Care of European Children directed 
its agents in Great Britain to send 1,000 children to America as soon 
as possible. . 

Mr. Morgenthau told the press of the British desire to secure 72,000 
aeroplanes in 1941 and 1942, and called ıt the “best thing that has 
happened this year from the point of view of national defence”. The 
British communication was being studied by the authorities, who 
intended to give the British Buying Commission every possible facility 
to place their orders and to secure delivery. He added that the sums 
involved would be ‘‘colossal’’, but Great Britain seemed quite able to 
find them. 

It was stated in New York that action taken by the U.S. Maritime 
Commission on July 10 in forbidding 2 U.S. tankers from sailing for a 
Texas port to Spain with 200,000 barrels of oil had been at the direc- 
tion of the Treasury, through its office of Merchant Ship Movements. 
(The latter had recently been given a blanket authority to stop any 
ship, foreign or domestic, from entering or leaving a U.S. port whenever 
the interests of the U.S.A. or the safety of the ship or her cargo were 
believed to be in danger.) 

A Presidential order extended the application of the Act of July 2 
to provide that exports of petroleum and its products and of scrap 
metal would in future require an official licence. 

July 26.—A member of the British Purchasing Commission stated 
that they had ordered 11,000 aeroplanes so far of which 2,800 had been 
delivered. Orders of all kinds amounted to nearly $2,000 million. 

The chief production expert of the U.S. National Defence Com- 
mission stated that the plan announced by Lord Beaverbrook for the 
production of 3,000 aircraft a month for England would require the 
construction of38 new factories, and production at that rate could not 
be achieved until mid 1942. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee, of the House of Representatives 
approved unanimously a Bill authorizing the use af American vessels 
to bring refugee children to the United States, on condition that the 
ships were given safe conduct by the belligerents. 

The President told the press that his order regarding the export of 
petrol and scrap metal was merely the enforcement of the licensing 
-system, and that a later proclamation would give a definition of the 
technical categories involved. (Many newspapers had interpreted it as 
an imposition of an ‘“‘embargo”’.) 

He also said the action had no connexion with the closing of: the 
Burma road; it was purely a matter of national defence, for example, 
stocks of high octane aviation spirit were not at present sufficiently 
large for all purposes. 

The Maritime Commission approved the chartering of an oil tanker 
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to a Russian Co. to load petrol for Vladivostok. (It had just refused 
to approve charters to Spanish and Japanese companies.) . 

July 29.—Adoption by Conference of Act of Havana. (See Cuba.) 

President Roosevelt formally asked Congress to authorize him to call 
out the National Guard for extended training as part of his defence 
programme, saying that ‘‘the increasing seriousness of the international 
situation does not permit of further delay in taking this action”. 

July 30.—The Military Committee of the Senate unanimously 
approved legislation authorizing the President to order out the National 
Guard for active training for any period up to 12 months on end. 

The formation in Pennsylvania was announced of an organization 
called “France Quand-Méme’”’, to fight for the liberation of France by 
actively supporting Great Britain’s struggle against Germany. (The 
number of French residents of the country was estimated at between 
150,000 and 200,000.) 

Conclusion of Havana Conference. (See Cuba.) . 
July 31.—It was announced at the White House that the President 
had ordered, in the interest of national defence, that the export of 
aviation petrol should be restricted to the countries of the Western 

. Hemisphere. 

The Secretary for War told the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives that the country was in “far greater danger” 
to-day than in 1917, when there existed an “unbroken Allied line”. 
The danger was a “direct attack by Hitler”, as to which they must 
envisage the possibility of an attack from the air. The Executive and 
Legislative branches of the Government were the trustees of the 
nation’s security and “a prudent trustee must take into consideration 
that in another 30 days Great Britain might be conquered and her 
Fleet come under enemy control”. ; 

In the Pacific the Japanese Fleet was the agent of a Power “working 
very closely with the Axis” Fleets might be used—taking all possibih- 
ties into account—which would outrank the U.S. Navy in every class 
and would be backed by a shipbuilding capacity 6 times as larges 
that of America. Urging the passage of the Conscription Bill he said, 
“we are not actually fighting, but we are surrounded by ‘a world at 
war”, and the voluntary method would not give the country the land 
forces whose training was imperatively necessary. 

The Appropriations Committee of the House approved a measure 
providing for the equipment of an Army of 1,200,000 men, with stocks 
sufficient for 800,00Q more, the building of 14,394 aeroplanes, and of 
200 more warships. 

It was learnt that the Government had issued orders “freezing” the 
holdings in the country of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Mr. Sumner 
Welles told the press that Russia had protested through the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow. 

Aug. 1.—It was stated in New York that the S.S. companies operat- 
ing to European neutral countries were prepared to give complete 
cooperation to Great Britain in the working of the navicert system. 
For nearly a fortnight they had been refusing all cargoes for Spain and 
Portugal not covered by navicerts. 

The Spanish Ambassador called at the State Department to deny 
the accuracy of press reports which had suggested that oil imported by 
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Spain had been transferred to Germany or Italy. He read out a Note 
which declared that imports, especially of aviation petrol, had been 
very limited in the past 2 years. 

Statement by spokesman of Japanese Admiralty re ban on export of 
aviation petrol. (See Japan.) 

Aug. 2.—President Roosevelt told the Press Conference that he was 
distinctly in favour of the selective service training bill and considered 
it essential to adequate national defence. He and Democratic’leaders 
in Congress were agreed that an excess profits tax should be enacted 
without delay, to answer labour’s demand that capital should also be 
conscripted. 

The Military Affairs Committee of the Senate decided by 6 votes to 4 
against limiting the Conscription Bill to one million men between 
21 and 31. 

Aug. 3.—The Japanese Ambassador in Washington handed to the 
Under Secretary for State a Note protesting against the embargo on 
the export of aviation petrol, which especially affects Japan. 

Seizure of United States ship by Japanese Navy. (See Sino-Japanese 
War.) 

Telegram from President Roosevelt to the King of Norway. (See 
Norway.) 

Aug. 4.—In a broadcast to the nation, General Pershing urged 
that at least 50 over-age destroyers should be made available to Great 
Britain. By sending help to the British Fleet, the United States might 
be saved from another war, but measures short of war must be taken 
immediately with this end in view. 

Colonel Lindbergh, in a speech to a “Keep Out of War” rally at 
Chicago, declared that in the past the United States had dealt with a 
Europe dominated by Great Britain and France; she might in the future 

ave to deal with a Europe dominated by Germany. For the United 

tates to refuse to consider treaties with the dominant nation in 
Europe, regardless of whom it might be, would be to remove all pos- 
silailities of peace. Co-operation with Germany should not be considered 
impossible, Colonel Lindbergh said, because treaties were seldom torn 
apart when they did not cover a weak nation, and cooperation was 
always possible when both sides have enough to gain by it. 

The British flying boat Clare arrived ih New York on the first of a 
new series of experimental transatlantic flights. 

Aug. 5.—The revised Compulsory Military Service Bill was adopted 
by the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate by 12 votes to 3. 
The Bill requires the registration of 11,500,000 mén between 21 and 31. 
According to a War Department official, the system proposed under 
the Bill would involve military training of about 1,500,000 men during 
the first year. . 

Mr. Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary of State, is reported to have 
declared that General Pershing’s suggestion for the sale of destroyers 
to Great Britain was “worthy of the most serious thought and study”. 

President Roosevelt, in a message to a meeting of State Governors 
and Department of Justice officials in Washington, advocated co- 
operation between the Federal Government and the States to carry out 
“carefully considered legislation free from prejudice and emotional 
haste” for combating sabotage and “Sth Column” activities. Mr. 
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Jackson, the Attorney General, drew attention to the fact that subver- 
sive efforts in the United States were not confined to sabotage and 
“crudities of the World War days”, but included such methods as 
the creation of a 5th Column among men of influence and respectability, 
and the promising of business orders and profits. The Chief of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation told the meeting that his department had 
brought to light acts of sabotage against the national defence pro- 
gramme, by such means as putting emery dust in aeroplane engines, 
and destructive metal in the motive power of naval vessels, etc. 

About 100,000 Regular troops, National Guardsmen and reservists 
began the biggest peace-time manceuvres yet carried out in the 
country. 

Gift of Spitfires to R.A.F by American citizens, (See Great Britain.) 


U.S.S.R. 


July 23.—A German delegation arrived in Moscow to arrange the 
evacuation of Germans from Bessarabia and North Bukovina, estimated 
to number about 100,000. 

July 26.—A broadcast from Kieff was reported to have drawn 
attention to the fact that many thousands of refugees were arriving 
daily from Rumania and complaining of the tyrannical character of 
the authorities. Their treatment would have to be improved, or the 
Soviet Government would be obliged to take “frontier measures”, 

An agreement with Finland was reported to have been signed in 
Moscow under which Finland undertook not to cede the Aaland 
Islands to any third Power, and to demilitarize them, and gave Russia 
the right to transport a limited number of troops and of war material 
across Finland to Hangö. 

July 27,—Protest in London against freezing of balances of the 
Governments of the Baltic States. (See Great Britain.) i 

July 28.—Navy Day was celebrated with parades and fêtes at 
Leningrad and Sevastopol. Admiral Kutznetzov, the Commissar 
the Navy, made a speech in which he said they had added 112 units to 
the Fleet in 1939, and in 1940 a further 168 new ships wuld be de- 
livered, all surface craft, while additions to the submarine fleet in 
1940 would be in numbers and tonnage 300 per cent of those in 1939. 
But the building programme must be still further increased. 

The Soviet bases for the defence of Leningrad now extended from 
Kronstadt to Libau., They would never be given up. 

The Tass Agency reported the announcement by the official Afghan 
press of the conclusion of a trade agreement in Kabul, providing for 
increases in the export to Afghanistan of salt, sugar, kerosene, and 
textiles and in the import of wool, skins, and herbs. 

July 29.—An Iranian delegation arrived in Moscow to discuss 
questions of railway transport. 

It was stated in Moscow that no reply which could be regarded as 
satisfactory had yet been received from Rumania to’the demand for 
the return of locomotives and rolling stock removed from Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina before the Soviet occupation. (By the agree- 
ment of June 26 Rumania undertook to “maintain the railway, loco- 
motives, and rolling stock” of the two territories.) 
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July 31.—Representatives of the Assemblies of the 3 Baltic States 
arrived in Moscow for the meeting of the Supreme Council of the 
Union. Each delegation was composed of 20 Deputies. 

Aug. 1.—The Supreme Council of the Soviet Union met for its 7th 
Session, and M. Molotoff made a speech on the international situation. 
« (See Special Summary.) 

M. Paasikivi, the Finnish Ambassador, left Moscow for Helsinki. 

Aug. 2.—According to the Moscow wireless, a Bill providing for the 
formation of a Moldavian Federal Soviet Republic was unanimously 
passed by the Soviet Parliament. The new republic will consist of the 
former Moldavian autonomous Soviet Republic and the greater 
part of Soviet-occupied Bessarabia. The Bessarabian districts of 
Khotin, Akerman and Ismail, together with the Northern Bukovina 
were incorporated, by another bill, into the Ukrainian Soviet Republic. 

Aug. 3.—The Soviet Parliament, by an unanimous vote, granted 
Lithuania’s application to enter the U.S.S.R. and 22 Lithuanian 
delegates took their seats as representatives of the 14th Republic to 
join the Union. : 


YUGOSLAVIA 

July 23.—The Tass Agency correspondent in Belgrade, in a sie, 
said that the U.S.S.R. regarded Dr. Machek as the guide and leader 
of the Croatian people, and “did not overlook the fact that the Croats 
loved their freedom”. 

J wy 25.—The periodical Vidict, reputed to be the organ of Yugoslav 
Freemasonry, was suppressed. 

July 28.—Vreme, in a message from Berlin, stated that Germany 
did not wish Rumania to make any further large territorial concessions, 
since she wished her to be strong enough to guard the mouth of the 
Danube. The message emphasized that in the frontier districts where 
German and Soviet spheres of interest met there must be absolute 


peace e and stability. 

litika, in a message from Rome, said that Balkan questions alone 
were not enough to account for the various talks in Germany, and it 
seemed probable they would deal with the general situation—“‘in other 
words, account will be paid to elements which might enter into the 
situation in this wide sector of Europe”. 

Aug. 1.—Polsttka reported that a supplementary trade agreement 
with Germany had been‘signed covering payment exchanges between 
Yugoslavia and the Netherlands. (This was the rst instance of Ger- 
many signing an agreement in the name of an occupied State.) 

Aug. 4.—The signature was reported from Berlin of an agreement 
providing for an extension of trade with Germany. Trade with the 
Netherlands has, it was stated, been simflarly regulated. 
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ITALIAN POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA 
I. ITALIAN EAST AFRICA 


1. AREA AND POPULATION 

The Italian colony of Italian East Africa, comprising Ethiopia, 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, was established by a Decree of June 1; 
1936. This followed the annexation on May 9 by Italy of Abyssinia 
(Ethiopia) and the proclamation of the King of Italy as Emperor of 
Ethiopia.t The two older colonies, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, to- 
gether with the newly acquired territory of Ethiopia (the whole being 
officially known as Africa Orientale Italiana), is administered by a 
Governor-General residing at Addis Ababa, and responsible to the 
Minister of Italian Africa in Rome. For administrative purposes the 
colony is divided into six self-contained provinces, each with a Governor: 
Eritrea, including the districts of Tigré, Dancalia and Aussa, which*were 
formerly part of Ethiopia (capital Asmara); Amhara, including the 
Gojjam district (capital Gondar); Harar (capital Harar); Galla-Sidema, 
the south-western portion of Ethiopia (capital Gimma); Shoa (capital 
Addis Ababa); and Somalia (capital Mogadiscio). 

The total area of Italian East Africa is some 666,000 square miles 
with an estimated populatién of 12,100,000; the density of population 
of Eritrea, Ethiopia and Italian Somaliland is, however, very unequal. 
Eritrea with an area of 90,000 square miles has an estimated popula- 
tion of 1,500,000 or a density of 16.6 per square mile; Ethiopia an area of 
305,000 square mifes, population 9,450,000, density 31.0 per square 
mile; Italian Somaliland an area of 271,000, population 1,150,000, and a 
density of 4.2 per square mile. The difference in density of population 
is mainly due to varying topographical and climatic conditions in the 
three areas. 

In Eritrea, the country falls into two distinct zones, one, with a 
tropical climate, consisting of all the coastal districts and the western 
lowlands, and the other, with a more temperate climate, consisting of 
the mountain districts. In the tropical areas there is rainfall in the win- 
ter months, and in the western plains irrigation schemes are being 


tI igs See till the signing of the Anglo-Italian Agreement of April 15, 1938, 
that de j#ve recognition of the annexation was given by Great Britain. 
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developed to prepare the ground for intensive cultivation of cotton and 
similar tropical products. In the mountain districts there is rainfall 
during the summer months, and on the high plateau there is good crop 
and pasture land. The mountain ranges of Eritrea run from the north- 
west to south-east roughly parallel to the line of the Red Sea coast, and 
form part of the mountain ranges which continue far south into Ethiopia. 


2. TOPOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND RAINFALL 

The topographical features of Ethiopia are of every variety, and 
climatic regions can be divided into cold, temperate, and tropical. In 
the highest mountain ranges of Ethiopia, varying in altitude from 7,800 
feet to 15,000 feet, lie the cold zones, with a temperature varying from 
68°F. to frost at night. Except at the highest altitudes, the climate is 

“suitable for European settlement and for the cultivation of cereals, 
including oats, barley, and wheat; in the lower regions forests are 
extensive, and good pasturage is plentiful. The northern mountains of 
Ethiopia are arranged in masses, and between the mountains lie vast 
areas of plateaux with a temperate climate; these are largely undeveloped 
but are highly fertile, and are suitable for agricultural development 
and for European colonization. In both the high mountain and the 
-plateau districts the season of intensive rain lasts on an average for about 
. three months, approximately from mid-July to mid-September, but 
over the greater part of these areas there is intermittent rain throughout 
the whole year. The wettest districts in Ethiopia are in the Shoa prov- 
- ince, and those regions lying between the southern shores of Lake Tana 
and Gambela in Galla-Sidama; here the rainfall far exceeds that in the 
plateaux of Eritrea and of the Amhara province. Between the high 
lateaux of Shoa and the watershed and valley of the Blue Nile are 
erlile plateaux descending gradually towards the frontier of the Sudan. 
In the district of Harar the climate is said to be the best in Italian East 
Afriéa and conditions are favourable for intensive cultivation; coffee 
grown by the natives of Harar has a long established reputation. Other 
femme plateaux stretch south from Shoa almost to the frontiers of 
Kenya. The tropical zones of Ethiopia consist of low-lying lands below 
5,200 feet, dnd include the formidable depression of Dancalia, now part 
of the province of Eritrea. 

-In Italian Somaliland (Somalia), which includes the desert of Ogaden 
stretching to the frontiers of British Somaliland, and coastal districts 
on the shores of the Gulf of Aden and the Indian Ocean, the climate is 
tropical and hardly favourable for Europeans. Wjth adequate irriga- 
tion schemes, however, the coastal areas, in ater the southern 
regions bordering the equatorial rivers Webi Shebeli and Juba, lend 
themselves to intensive cultivation of tropical products, such as cotton, 
sisal, sugar-cane, oil-seed plants, etc. e 


3. POPULATION AND ECONOMIC RESOURCES 

The native population of Italian East Africa is by no means homo- ` 
geneous, and comprises many races and creeds. In Eritrea the popula- 
tion is mainly Christian (Coptic) or Moslem; in Ethiopia, while the 
population of a third of the country were formerly dominated by the 
Amharas, a Christian people of Hamitic origin inhabiting the Tigré, 
Amhara, Gojjam and Shoa districts, the remainder is composed of varied 
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peoples. The Hararis are Moslems; the Gallas, comprising one-half of the 
population, are partly Moslem, partly Christian and partly pagan; the 
Somalis and the inhabitants of Dancalia are Moslems. Among the 
people of these various groups and creeds national patriotism and 
harmonious unity have always been lacking. The reason put forward by 
Italy for her campaign against Ethiopia was the danger to Eritrea and 
Italian Somaliland of having on their frontiers a disunited, uncontrolled 
and hostile people, among whom slavery still existed. More substantial 
reasons, however, were Italy’s need for raw materials and foodstuffs 
within her own economic system; and her desire for the settlement of her 
surplus population in her own colonial territory with potential agricul- 
tural, and it was hoped, mineral wealth. 

Since the occupation there has been immigration on a comparatively 
small scale of Italian peasants, and farms have been allotted to them 
mainly in the areas surrounding Addis Ababa and in the Amhara, 
Harar and Galla-Sidama provinces. These colonists form a small but 
important part of the total number of white inhabitants in Italian East 
Africa, estimated in 1939 to exceed 130,000,* important because it is 
Italy’s ultimate ambition to develop her colonization of Ethiopia on an . 
extensive scale and to secure from her East African Empire large 
supplies of foodstuffs for the mother country, in addition to making the- 
country itself self-supporting. As already shown, in many areas of 
Ethiopia both soil and climate are highly suitable for European settle- 
ment and for intensive agricultural cultivation of both European and 
tropical products, also for stock-breeding. As regards mineral resources 
the real wealth of Italian East Africa is still unknown. There is already 
considerable production of salt in Eritrea, and small quantities of gold 
are produced, mainly in Galla-Sidama; discoveries are said to have been 
made of deposits of iron, lignite, copper, tin, mercury, nickel, cinnabar, 
mica, and potash. It is understood that as yet no definite traces of 
petroleum have been discovered.* 7 

The chief exports from Italian East Africa are hides and skins, coffee, 

ins, waxes, civet, bananas, gold, cotton, and native butter fem 
Ethiopia, salt from Eritrea, and sesame oil, gums, hides, butter, cotton 
and cotton-seed oil, resin, kapok, fruit and bananas from Italian 
Somaliland. In 1938 exports from Ethiopia were valued at 191,877,000 
lire of which 114,845,000 lire went to Italy. Among the chief imports 
into the three States are sugar, rice, tea, cotton piece goods, building 
materials, iron, machinery, and mineral oils. The value of imports into 
Ethiopia in 1938 wag 2,477,057,000 lire of which 2,062,038,000 lire came 
from Italy, the unfavourable balance of trade with Italy amounting to 
nearly 2,000 million lire, or over 22 million pounds. 


4. ROAD AND RAIL COMMUNICATIONS 
One of Italy’s chief difficulties in the development of Italian East 
Africa is that of transport. Railway systems are not extensive. In 
Eritrea there are 75 miles of railway connecting Massawa, the main port 


1 On February 11, 1940, Reuter reported that the Rome radio had stated that 
there were 20,000 settlers in Ethiopia and that the number was constantly 
increasing 

* See Quaranta, Ethtopta, London: P S. King & Sons, 1939. 

3 See Quaranta, op cit. 
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on the Red Sea, with Asmara, and 140 miles from Asmara to Cheren, 
Agordat and Biscia. In Ethiopia the only railway is that from Addis 
Ababa to the port of Jibuti in French Somaliland, the total distance 
being 496 miles. In Italian Somaliland the port of Mogadiscio is 
connected by 70 miles of railway with Afgor, Adalei and Villaggio Duca 
degli Abruzzi. 

In addition to her monopoly in air power, the dominating ,factor 
enabling Italy to conquer Ethiopia was her ability to construct motor 
roads even during the course of her campaign. At the beginning of 
hostilities the only communications between Ethiopia and the outside 
world were a number of very indifferent motor tracks (closed to traffic 
during the rains), the British paddle-steamer down the Baro river to the 
Blue Nile in the Sudan, and the French-owned Addis Ababa-Jibuti 
railway. To hold and consolidate her gains Italy realized that the first 
essential was the construction of good motor roads, a problem of obvious 
difficulty to her engineers in the face of the peculiar physical features of 
the country, but nevertheless successfully accomplished. Roads were 
built radiating from the high central plateau on which stands Addis 
Ababa, and in addition the railway from Addis Ababa was doubled by a 
good motor road. Since the occupation a most comprehensive pro- 
gramme of road construction has been drawn up; according to Baron 
Quaranta, writing in 1939,1 the following sections had by then been 
completed “practically in every detail’’.- 


mules 
Asmara-Dessié-Addis Ababa 683 
Assab-Dessié 332 
Asmara-Tessenei-Sabderat 239 
Asmara-Gondar 346 
Addis Ababa-Gimma 219 

: Addis Ababa-Lekemti 208 
2,027 


The greater part of the above roads are tar-macadam and have a 
maximum gradient of 7 per cent. Of other roads comprised in the pro- 
gramme amounting to some 743 miles that from Asmara to Gondor has 
recently been completed, and a road from Gondar to Dessiè is under 
construction. 

While the French-owned Addis Ababa-Jibuti railway is both the 
shortest and most practical route to the sea from Ethiopia, it has pre- 
sented many difficulties to the Italians. In the first place expense—to 
the heavy dues of the Suez Canal must be added the harbour dues of the 
French port of Jibuti and the freight rates on the French railway. 
Further in recent years the carrying capagity of the railway has proved 
inadequate. Other routes to the sea have therefore been sought. In 
addition to the road from Addis Ababa via Dessié and Asmara to 
Massawa, the Dancalia road which also connects Addis Ababa with 
the Red Sea is now open to traffic and provides a route via Dessié to the 
port of Assab, which has been reconstructed. In Italian Somaliland the 
-port of Mogadiscio has been enlarged and an ocean highway is planned, 
if not completed, to replace the 1,200 mile track built during the 

1See Quaranta, op. cit. 
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campaign connecting the pogt with Addis Ababa via Jijiga, Harar, and 
Diredawa. The only ports in British Somaliland of importance are 
Zeila, near the frontier of French Somaliland, and Berbera. In 1938 an / 
agreement was reached between the British and Italian Governments 
providing for port facilities to Italian shipping and the reconstruction 
and maintenance of the following roads—Jijiga-~-Hargeisa~Berbera, 
‘Jijiga-Beramo-Zeila, and Aiscia-Zeila.? 


l See “Papers Concerning Grazing Rights and Transit Traffic in British 
Somaliland”, Cmd 5775 of Tune 198 1938 
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5. FRONTIERS AND TRANS-FRONTIER COMMUNICATIONS 

The frontiers of Italian East Africa are extensive. On the Red Sea 
the coast line of Eritrea extends from Cape Kasur 18.10 N. 38.15 E. to the 
western frontier of French Somaliland at the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
roughly 12.30 N. 43.10 E.; on the Gulf of Aden the coast line of Italian 
Somaliland extends from the eastern frontier of British Somaliland at 
Bandar Ziyada 11.0 N. 48.50 E. eastwards to Cape Guardafui 11.80 N. 
51. E., thence south-west on the Indian Ocean to the northern frontier 
of Kenya at Cape Chiambone (Dick’s Head) just south of the Equator 
and roughly 41.50 E. Apart from the frontier with French Somaliland, 
curving sharply inland from the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to the frontier 
with British Somaliland all land frontiers are with British territory. 
The frontier with the Sudan stretches south-west from Cape Kasur to a 
point roughly 8 N. 33 E. between Gambela and Akoba in the Sudan, 
and thence south-east to Lake Rudolf, roughly 4.50 N. 36 E., to the 
junction of the frontiers of the Sudan and Kenya. From Lake Rudolf 
the frontier with the northern province of Kenya runs east to a point 
between Madero and Dole about 4N. 42 E., then descends direct south 
to join the Indian Ocean at Cape Chiambone. With British Somaliland 
the frontier runs inland from the Gulf of Aden at Bandar Ziyada, first 
south then west to join the frontier with French Somaliland. 

Main inland routes and those connec ong lene frontiers with the ports 
of French and British Somaliland have already been indicated. 


Sudan Routes.—Across the frontier{with the Sudan communications 
are limited, but include the following well-established routes: 


{a) The most northerly is that from Biscia (terminus of the Massawa- 
Asmara-Agordat railway) to Kassala, about 18 miles across the frontier, 
an important station on the Sudan railways with direct communications 
to Pert Sudan (343 miles) and El Obeid, and with connections to Khar- 
toum and Wadi-Halfa. Kassala lies just west of the foothills of Eritrea 
and on the edge of the great plain of the Butana which, in the dry 
season starting in the autumn, presents little difficulty to transport. 
There is a motor track from Kassala to Khartoum, a distance of 200 
miles, and other points of strategic interest within the same radius are 
the rail and river junction at Atbara, the Makwar Dam, on the Blue 
Nile at Sennar, and the new dam on the White Nile at Jebel Aulia, 
just south of Khartoum. As Biscia is connected by rail and road with 
Asmara, an Italian military base, and with the port of Massawa, the 
route to Kassala is of importance. From Biscia te Kassala, about 75 
miles west of Biscia, there are two roads, one via Sabderat, an inter- 
national wireless station, the other via Tessini, which, like Kassala, is a 
district of cotton plantations. Here irrigation is carried out by flooding 
the river Gash; the flooding coincides “with the rainy season and 
normally lasts from mid-July to mid-September. Nomad tribes of 
Eritrea and Ethiopia migrate in the autumn months from the high- 
lands of Eritrea to the plains of Kassala to find pasturage for their 
livestock. 


(b) Farther south the frontier is crossed at Gallabat by the route’ 
connecting Gondar, at the north of Lake Tana, with Gerdaref on the 
Sudan railway south of Kassala. From Gallabat to Gerdaref is about 
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96 miles, the route is subject to flood during seven months of the year 
and, though passable for motor traffic, its use is often restricted to the 
months of January-May and November and December. 


(c) Continuing south the next point of transit is at Kurmuk on the 
frontier between the Ethiopian region of Bengi Shangul, the north- 
western corner of the province of Galla-Sidama, and the Blue Nile 
province of the Sudan. In the vicinity of the frontier, roads are indiffer- 
ent, consisting of tracks only open in the dry season: nevertheless, there 
is considerable transit for trade purposes. From Addis Ababa the main 
road as far as Lekemti is completed, and plans exist (or may be partially 
carried out) for the construction of further trunk roads from Lekemti 
to Kurmuk via Ghimbi, to replace the present tracks. On the Sudan 
side there are several routes. One track of about 180 miles leads from 
Kurmuk to El Galhak on the White Nile and thence to El Renk, a port 
of call for the Sudan Government steamers, about 108 miles distance by 
river from the Sudan railways at Kosti. Another route on the Sudan 
side is via Wisko, leading, on the one hand,’by an indifferent track to 
El Renk and, on the other, to the Blue Nile at Roseires and from there 
to the Sudan railways at Suki. The Blue Nile from Roseires to Suki is 
navigable from June-December; when the river is not navigable, the 
track provides an alternative means of communication with the railway, 
when the river is navigable the track is often flooded. From Kurmuk 
to the railway at Suki via Wisko and Roseires the distance is 248 miles. 
From Suki in addition to the railway there is a road to Khartoum, a 
distance of 200 miles. While transit by’this route has many difficulties 
it is possible in dry weather for light motor lorries to pass direct from 

“Addis Ababa to Khartoum. The importance of the route via Kurmuk 
to Suki must not be minimized, for Suki leads to, and is only a short 
distance from, Sennar, a point of vital strategic interest. Not only does 
Sennar lie on one side of the Makwar Dam, controlling an extensive part 
of the Nile system, but it is also the main junction of the Sudan railways, 
with direct connection both for Khartoum and for Kosti on the White 
Nile and EI Obeid, and also for Kassala and Port Sudan. 


(d) The most southerly route crossing the Sudan frontier is via Gambela 
and the Baro river. From’Addis Ababa, Gambela can be reached via 
Lekemti, Ghimbi and Saio or farther south via Gimma and Gore. 
Except for the main road to Lekemti these routes appear to be little 
more than rough tracks. On the Sudan side a service of Nile steamers 
normally runs fron» Gambela on the Baro river via Nasir on the river 
Sabat, 143 miles from Gambela, to the White Nile near Malakal and 
from there to Khartoum, a total distance by river of 849 miles. This 
service, however, is restricted to the months June-October, when the 
tiver Baro is navigable. If is of strategic interest that Nasir has a 
landing ground for aircraft and that Malakal, a place of considerable 
importance, is an airport for the Imperial Airways South African 
- service of flying boats, within two days’ flight in peace time from 
Southampton. 


Kenya Rouwtes—On the frontier with Kenya, apart from unimportant 
local tracks the only trade route is via Moyale, lying in the lowlands 
between the Ethiopian plateaux and the Kenya highlands. On the 
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Ethiopian side there is a motor track from Mega to Moyale continuing 
into Kenya, but communications on both sides of the frontier are 
indifferent and through inhospitable bush country. Hostilities in 
recent years are said to have been frequent between native troops, 
traders and migratory tribes. The problem of refugees in Kenya has 
been an added difficulty. 

British Somaliland Route—Routes passable for motor transport 
crossing the frontier of British Somaliland direct from Ethiopia are 
limited. Mention has already been made of the road from Jijiga, 
roughly 50 miles east of Harar and 40 miles from the frontier, to Berbera 
via Hargeisa. From Hargeisa to Berbera there are two routes, one via 
the Karrin pass and Jurgurgan pass near Adadleh, the other via Burao 
and from there over the Sheik pass in the Golis mountains. From 
Burao in addition to the road to Berbera there is another route making 
a big detour first south and then north to Erigavo and also to the coast. 
Apart from these routes, communications appear to be limited to very 
indifferent tracks, including those penetrating into the interior of 
British Somaliland from Bohotleh Donat and Garowei. From Harar, 
stretching north-east across British Somaliland and as far as Cape 
Guardafui, there are ranges of mountains; on the shores of the Gulf of 
Aden are low-lying coastal areas and the escarpment from the mountain 
districts is in some places steep. From Berbera to Zeila, about 20 miles 
from the frontier of French Somaliland, there is a coastal road, little 
more than an indifferent motor track; the distance is some 150 miles. 


6. EXPENDITURE, MILITARY DEFENCE, AIR ROUTES AND SEA 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Italy’s long-term programme for the development of Italian East 
Africa, taking effect from the Ist July, 1938, comprised an extra- 
ordinary grant of 12,000 million lire (£133,000,000) to be spent over a 
number of years. Among other items including 7,730 million’ lire for 
the construction of roads and 670 million lire for maritime works, the 
grattt was to provide 493 million lire for the construction of military 
works.? Full particulars as to how far these military works have been 
completed, dr in what direction, are not available. In the budget for 
Italian East Africa relating to the year ending June 30, 1940, the 
estimates for total expenditure, ordinary and extraordinary, amounted 
to 2,183 million lire; of this amount 638 million was in respect of 
military, air and naval expenditure excluding certain expenditure for 
the carabinieri, the militia forestale, and the policg corps, included in 
the civil estimates.? 

The land military forces in Italian East Africa are considerable, and 
in 1938 they consisted of 2,500 officers, 1, a N.C.O.s, and 64,000 men, 
including 43,000 natives. 

The forces included: 

(a) 1 national division at Addis Ababa; (6) 16 colonial iais (3 in 
Eritrea, 4 in Amara, 3 in Harar, 4 in the Galla-Sidama country, and 2 
in Italian Somaliland); infantry, artillery, and engineer troops not 


1 For further details of trans-frontier routes see E. W. Polson Newman, Britain 
and North-East Africa, London: Hutchinson, 1940. 

*See Quaranta, Ethiopia, aE cit. 

2 See Rivista delle Colonie, May 1939 
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included in the national division or the colonial brigades; and (c) services 
not attached to the national division or the colonial brigades.? 

Some units of the formations are listed as “African”, others as 
“Colonial”. Units known as “African” consist of Italian nationals 
exclusively; the units known as “Colonial” consist of natives with 
Italian cadres. 

In addition to the military forces the Colonial Police Corps must be 
taken into account. This corps is organized on military lines and forms 
part of the armed forces of the State and takes part in military police and 
war operations. In 1938 it numbered 2,250 Italian nationals and 6,300 
natives.* 

The Anglo-Italian Agreement of April 1938 reaffirmed, with regard to 
Italian East Africa, an assurance given to the League of Nations on 
June 29, 1936, that the native population should not be conscripted for 
military duties other than for local policing and territorial defence. 
It is questionable to what extent Italy would take the risk of arming 
indiscriminately a native population so recently hostile. Of the white 
population amounting to some 130,000, almost wholly Italians, a large 
number are ex-soldiers and therefore form a strong potential reserve. 

Reliable information as regards Italy’s air force strength in Italian 
East Africa is not available. It is, however, of interest that in peace 
time the following air routes are in operation—Addis Ababa-Diredawa- 
Assab; Addis Ababa-Dessié-Assab; Addis Ababa-Diredawa-Jibuti; 
Addis Ababa-Gimma; Asmara-Assab-Jibuti; Asmara-Harar-Diredawa; 
Gorrahei-Mogadiscio; Asmara-Gondar. Italy is thus provided with a 
network of well-established air bases of strategic interest. She has other 
landing grounds including those at Kurmuk and Neghelli. In addition 
to inland air routes a regular service is in operation in peace time by 
the Ala Littoria Air Line from Rome via Syracuse, Benghazi, Cairo, 
Wadi Halfa, Khartoum, Kassala, Asmara and Diredawa-Gorrahai-Addis 
Ababa—a total distance of 6,379 kilometres or nearly 4,000 miles. Cut 
off from the use of airports in t and the Sudan and without the 
legal right to fly over Egyptian and Sudanese territory the maintenfince 
of air communications with her colony is for Italy a more difficult 
problem. To Asmara from Syracuse direct is roughly aboùt 2,000 miles 
and from Benghazi some 1,500 miles. 

Even more important to Italy is her ability to maintain sea com- 
munications and ensure supplies for her large forces. Of Italy’s ports 
in Italian East Africa Massawa is the most important, and until 
recently was her ogly good harbour—in 1938 ships entered with cargo 
at Massawa amounted to 2,864,277 tons net. Farther south in the Red 
Sea, the port of Assab, which up to 1935 consisted of only an open bay 
with a single mole, has since been in process of reconstruction as an 
artificial harbour with good*wharfage, warehouses, electric cranes, etc. 
A year ago the new harbour was partially complete and as planned was 
to be complete by the summer of this year. In 1938 ships entered with 
cargo amounting to 1,085,032 tons net. On the Indian Ocean the chief 
port is Mogadiscio recently much improved; here in 1938, ships entered 
with cargo amounting to 731,338 tons net. Among other small ports in 
ioe full details of the organization of these forces see Armaments Year Book, 
3 See Armaments Year Book, 1938. 
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the Indian Ocean are Kismayu, Brava, Merca, and Obbia. The use of 
all ports in Italian ‘East Africa is confined almost wholly to Italian 
shipping, which in 1938 accounted for over 95 per cent of the total 
tonnage entered and cleared. Of 643 merchant ships of 2,283,000 tons 
entering the French port of Jibuti in 1938, almost half were Italian. 

Under present conditions of war one of Italy’s chief problems must 
be the maintenance of supplies for her large forces. To reach her ports 
from the Mediterranean she requires transit through the Suez Canal; in 
1938 the total Suez Canal net tonnage of commercial vessels in transit 
amounted to 33,683,000 tons and of this total 4,287,000 was in respect 
of Italian vessels. 

Though there is no legal reason why Italy should not have transit 
rights in time of war, access to Suez is, in fact, blocked by the British 
fleet in the Levant. To reach her Red Sea ports from the east Italy 
must face the British blockade in the Gulf of Aden and pass through the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. Close to the straits is the island of Doumeirah, 
ceded by France to Italy by an agreement of January, 1935. In a central 
position in the Straits is the British island of Perim, closed to shipping 
since 1936. Italy’s difficulties in reaching her Red Sea ports apply also 
to Jibuti and other ports of the Gulf of Aden. Access to her 
ports in the Indian Ocean may be rather less subject to blockade but 
supplies obtainable from this direction must be very limited. While 
Italy may have accumulated sufficient stocks for a short campaign she 
has in Italian East Africa no natural resources of oil, very limited if any 
production of metals, no important industries, and normally imports 
considerable food supplies. 

It is manifest that her most urgent problem is to defeat the British 
naval blockade or force a land route through Egypt and the Sudan. 

D. P. E. 


EGYPT, GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE WAR 


BY~the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty! signed on Aug. 26, 1936, “an 
aliance was established with a view to consolidating the friendship, 
cordial undetstanding and good relations between Great Britain and 
Egypt”. Each of the High Contracting Parties undertook not to adopt 
in relation to foreign countries an attitude inconsistent with the. 
Alliance, nor to conclude political treaties inconsistent with its pro- 
visions. In the event of one of the parties becoming engaged in war, 
the other undertook immediately to come to his aig in the capacity of 
an ally. The aid to be furnished by the King of Egypt in the event of 
war consisted, under Article VII of the Treaty, in “furnishing to his 
Majesty the King and Emperor on Egyptian territory, in accordance 
with the Egyptian system of administration and legislation, all the 
facilities and assistance in his power, including the use of his ports, 
aerodromes, and means of communication, and including the establish- 
ment of martial law and an effective censorship, necessary to render 
these facilities and assistance effective’. Military clauses gave Great 
Britain the right to station forces in Egyptian territory in the vicinity 
of the Suez Canal, to ensure, in co-operation with the Egyptian forces, 
the defence of that Canal, and fixed the number of troops and Air 
1 See Bulletin of Sept. 12, 1936, for details. 
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Force pilots to be stationed at any one time in Egypt in the Canal Zone 
or elsewhere. The Egyptian Government undertook to construct and 
maintain roads, bridges, and railways for the military forces and for 
the maintenance of essential communications. A British Military 
Mission was sent to Egypt at the request of the Government in order 
to help in the training of the Egyptian Forces. 

x The Treaty of 1936 thus laid the foundations of friendly co-operation 
between Great Britain and Egypt, based on a reconciliation between 
the claims of Egyptian sovereignty and British Imperial interests. 
Certain other steps had, however, to be taken before Egypt’s sovereign 
independence was complete. That independence had until 1936 been 
restricted not only by the presence on Egyptian soil of a British Army 
of Occupation, but by the continued existence of the Capitulations,1 
and of the Caisse de la Dette Publique. 

The Capitulations were a system devised by the Sultans of the 
Ottoman Empire. They consisted of a grant to the nationals of certain 
Powers of special commercial privileges, immunity from personal 
taxation without the consent of their Governments, inviolability of 
domicile, protection from arbitrary arrest, and, last but not least, the 
right to be tried only in their own Courts. By Article XIII of the 
Treaty of 1936 the British Government undertook to use all their 
influence with the Powers exercising Capitulatory rights to persuade 
them to agree to the removal of all restrictions on the application of 
Egyptian legislation to foreigners, and to the institution of a transitional 
régime for the Mixed Tribunals. This deljcate task was achieved at a 
Conference begun at Montreux on April 12, 1937. It was agreed 
that all foreigners would in future submit to Egyptian legislation in all 
matters, including fiscal legislation; the legislative control hitherto 
exercised by the Mixed Court of Appeal was abolished, and the Mixed 
Courts themselves would continue to function for twelve years only, at 
the end of which time their jurisdiction was to be transferred të the 
Egyptian Courts. The last obstacle to Egypt’s admission to the League 
of Nations as a Sovereign State was thus removed, and she was admitted 
to membership on May 26, 1937. 

Negotiations lasting on and off for about three years wére necessary 
before the abolition by an Anglo-French Agreement, signed on July 
17, 1940, of the Egyptian’ Debt Control, almost the last vestige 
of foreign control of any sort in Egypt. The Debt Control went 
back to the days of Ismail Pasha, when the enormous loans raised by 
him abroad caused anxiety amongst the Powers, notably Great 
Britain and France, as to the safety of their investments, and a “Dual 
Control” was instituted in 1876 to superintend Egypt’s finances in, the 
interests of her creditors. By a Decree of 1904 direct foreign super- 
vision was abolished, and &gypt was left free to control her own 
revenue, on an undertaking to pledge the greater part of the proceeds 
of the Land Tax to the service of the Debt. The functions of the Caisse 
de la Dette Publique were restricted, and it was deprived of its former 
power to interfere in the Administration. By the Agreement of July 
18, 1940, Egypt alone will, through her National Bank, control the 


1 See Bulletin of May 29, 1937, for details. 
*For details see Great Britain and Egypt, p. 59. Information Department 
Paper, No 19. 
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funding of the country’s outstanding debt under the loans raised in the’ 
days of Ismail Pasha. í 

On the outbreak of war in Sept. 1939, “Egypt broke off 
diplomatic and commercial relations with Germany, and in consulta- 
tion with the British Government took all the other measures which 
had been foreseen as necessary under the Treaty of Alliance’.1 These 
measures included the declaration of a “state of siege”. When Italy 
declared war on the Allies, the Egyptian Government followed a 
similar course, although the fact that the Italian Ambassador to Egypt 
and his staff were still in Cairo a week after Egypt had severed relations 
with Italy caused some comment.’ The Egyptian Government, in a 
Note to the Italian Government received in Rome on June 15 
stated that Egypt would only take part in the war if Italian troops 
invaded Egyptian territory, bombarded Egyptian towns, or carried out 
air-raids on Egyptian military objectives. The Egyptian Government 
resigned on June 23, and King Farouk invited Hassan Sabry Pasha, 
former Egyptian Minister in London and Minister for War, to form 
a new Cabinet. Sabry Pasha’s Cabinet consisted of a Coalition repre- 
sentative of all parties except the Wafd,’ which refused to join any 
coalition unless a General Election were held. 

At the beginning of last April the Wafd addressed a Memorial‘ to 
the British Government demanding that the “state of siege” be 
brought to an end, and that Great Britain should buy Egypt’s whole 
cotton crop at a reasonable price, or else allow her free export to all 
countries. The Memorial further demanded that Egypt should take 
effective part in any general peace negotiations, and that the British 
Government should give an undertaking to remove all British officers 
from Egypt at the end of the war, and to open negotiations with the 
Egyptian Government regarding the future of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. Although the Memorial itself was probably designed for 
internal party purposes, it shows the direction of Wafdist thought. 

A certain amount of anxiety persisted with regard to the fate of this 
year’s cotton crop,’ since most of her normal European markets are 
closed to Egypt, until an arrangement was come to on Aug. 7, 
by which Great Britain undertook to purchase the entire crop. Details 
of the agreement were given in answer to a question in the House of 
Commons at Westminster by the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. A Commission, on which the Egyptian Government will be 
invited to nominate a representative, will be set up to purchase cotton. 
The Commission will purchase, before April 30, 1941, all lint cotton 
from the 1940 Egyptian crop and all mercantile cofton seed, at a price 
of $14.25 per cantar for f.q.f. Ashmouni and $15.25 for f.q.f. Giza and 
cotton seed at 65 piastres per ardeb, franco warehouse Alexandria. 
His Majesty's Government will bear the whole of any net loss which 
may arise from the transaction as a whole and will share equally with 


1 Statement by the Foreign Secretary, Lord Halifax, in the House of Lords, 
July 11, 1940 Vide Bulletin of July 27, 1940, page 930. 

4 Count Mazzolini left Cairo on June 23. 

3 The Wafd 13 the Nationalist Party, led by the former Premier, Nahas Pasha. 

4 Manchester Guardian, Apri 3, 1940; French text in Ortente Moderno, May 
1940, p. 228 et seq. 
, 5A British, offer had been made in Nov. 1939. For details see Bulletin of 
Feb 24, 1940, p. 215 .(foot) 
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the Egyptian Government any profits on the understanding that the 
latter will use such profits for the relief of cultivators in a manner to 
be agreed on between the two Governments. : 

Although for the year ending April 30, 1941, revenue is estimated 
at {£E45,180,000, and expenditure ££47,595,000, compared with 
£E40,595,000, and £E42,125,000, Egypt’s public finances are sound, in 
spite of heavy commitments for national defence. There has been no 
recent increase in the price of food-stuffs, but raw materials have risen - 
sharply. The tourist trade is of course at a standstill, but the presence 
of British and Dominion troops has somewhat made up for this; certain 
industries are in difficulties owing to the lack of foreign raw materials, 
but an impetus is thereby being given to certain other local industries.? 
Uncertainty about the fate of the cotton crop, new taxes, and general 
war uneasiness, on the other hand, tend to provide fertile soil for 
propaganda by the large Italian community still resident in Cairo. 
The continued presence of this community may indeed prove 
embarrassing to an Egyptian Government pledged to carry out the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty loyally in the letter and in the spirit, while 
keeping Egypt out of war. 

H.G.L, 


THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


I. STATEMENT BY THE VICEROY 


ON Aug. 8 the Viceroy issued a statement on the constitutional problem 
in India, in which he began by recording that country’s anxiety to assist 
Great Britain’s war effort, the mighty contribution she had already 
made, and the desire of her people to make a still greater contribution. 
The Government, he said, were deeply concerned that she should, as 
soon as possible, achieve that degree of national unity which would 
enable her to make this greater contribution, and the Viceroy had been 
authorized to issue the statement in the hope that it might help to 
promote that unity. . 

The attempts made since last October to secure some measure of 
agreement between the mdjor parties in the Provinces as a desirable 
pre-requisite to their joint collaboration at the Centre, in accordance 
with the proposal made by the British Government .to expand the 
Governor-General’s Council, had failed. But deeply as they regretted 
this failure, they did not feel that they should any longer postpone 
the expansion of the Council. They had therefore authorized the 
Viceroy to invite a certain number of representative Indians to join 
the Executive Council, and éo establish a War Advisory Council which 
would contain representatives of the Indian States. 

From the conversations which had taken place in the last two weeks, 
two main points emerged, and on these two points His Majesty’s 
Government wished their position to be made clear. The first point 
concerned the position of minorities in any future constitutional scheme. 
The examination of any part either of the Act of 1935, or of the policy 
and plans on which it is based is not excluded, but His Majesty’s Govern- 

1 Vide article in Great Britain and the East, July 11, 1940, p. 38 
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` ment continued to maintain that full weight should be given to the 
. views of minorities in any revision that might be made. “It goes without 
\saying’’, the statement continued, “‘that they could not contemplate 
transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace and welfare of 
India to any system of Government whose authority is directly denied 
by large and powerful elements in India’s national life. Nor could they 
be parties to the coercion of such elements into submission to sych a 

+ Government.” 

The second point concerned the drafting of the new constitutional 
scheme when the time comes. His Majesty’s Government were in 
sympathy with the very strong insistence that the framework of the 
Constitution ‘‘should be primarily the responsibility of the Indians 
themselves, and should originate from Indian conceptions of the social, 
economic and political structure of Indian life”. They wished to see this 
desire given the fullest practical expression, “‘subject to the due ful- 
filment of the obligations which Great Britain’s long connection with 
India has imposed on her, and for which His Majesty’s Government 
cannot divest themselves of responsibility”. 

At the present time, ‘“‘when the Commonwealth is engaged in astruggle 
for its existence’, fundamental constitutional issues could not be 
decisively resolved, but at the end of the war, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would most readily assent to the setting-up of a representative 
body to devise the framework of the Constitution. Meanwhile they 
would welcome “every sincere and practical step that may be taken 
by representative Indians themselves to reach a basis of friendly agree- 
ment, first upon the form which the post-war representative body should 
take and the methods by which it should arrive at its conclusions, and 
secondly upon the principles and outlines of the Constitution itself”. 

His Majesty’s Government trusted, however, that for the period of 
the war, with the Central Government, reconstituted in accordance with 
their*proposals, all parties, communities and interests would co-operate 
to secure victory. ‘‘Moreover, they hope that in this process new bonds 
of union and understanding will emerge, and thus pave the way towards 
the attainment by India of that free and equal partnership in the British 
Commonweatth which remains the proclaimed and accepted goal of the 
Imperial Crown and of the British Parliament.” 


I. MR. AMERY’S SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
ON AUGUST 14 ° 


ON Aug. 14 Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, opened the House 
of Commons debate on India with a speech on the Viceroy’s statement 
of Aug. 8. He first reviewed the events whieh had led up to the Viceroy’s 
declaration. The delays involved in the application of the provisions 
of the India Act of 1935, “inevitable as they might have been, had 
afforded occasion for the development of a volume of adverse criticism 
and of opposition, in face of which their enforcement could no longer 
serve the purpose for which they were originally devised”. But the 
essential fact was that the constitutional deadlock in India to-day was 
not so much between H.M. Government and a united Indian opposition, 
as between the main elements in India itself, and could, therefore, only 
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be resolved by the difficult method of multilateral agreement in which 
H.M. Government were only one of the parties concerned. Congress 
had repudiated the 1935 Act; at least in its federal aspect, and in 
pursuance of that repudiation, because India’s consent was not formally 
invited before she was committed to war, had called out the Congress 
Ministries in the provinces. In the last few weeks they had declared 
their willingness to join in the war effort through a National Govern- 
ment. ‘The Congress leaders had built up by far the most efficient 
political machine in India but, unfortunately, although numerically 
the largest single party in British India, their claim to speak for India 
as a whole was utterly denied by very important elements in India’s 
national life, foremost among which stood the Moslems, 90,000,000 
strong. The scheduled castes felt that as a community they stood 
outside the Hindu community represented by Congress; and the Indian 
Princes, whose territories covered one-third of all India and were an 
essential element in any Indian Federation, “refused to be assimilated 
as a simple formula propounded by Congress”. 

These differences were at the moment unbridged, but Mr. Amery 
stated that he “refused to regard them as unbridgeable’’, for “India 
could boast an ancient civilization and a long history common to all her 
peoples, of which all Indians were equally proud. ... Underlying them 
all was another unity—not merely of administration but of political 
thought and aspiration which had contributed to India’s national life. 
India could not be unitary in the sense that we were in this island, 
but she could still be a unity”. This unity had been shown in the 
attitude of detestation towards Nazism which all parties and com- 
munities had taken up, and in the feeling, which had become more 
widespread as the difficulties of Great Britain had increased, that “a 
purely political deadlock affecting the issues of to-day and to-morrow 
should not be allowed to stand in the way of India’s contributing a 
united and wholehearted effort to the cause upon whose victory de- 
pended the preservation of all her ideals and the fulfilment of her 
aspirations”. 

It was in that atmosphere that the Viceroy felt the moment opportune 
to enlist all the elements of political leadership in India behiad the war 
effort, and to try to break down the existing deadlock, preliminary to 
the early achievement of “fite and equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth”. The immediate offer contained in the Viceroy’s 
statement was that of expansion of the Executive Council and the 
establishment of a wider War Advisory Council. Congress had asked 
that a National Government be set up which commanded the con- 
fidence of all the elected elements in the Central Legislature, In inviting 
representative Indians to attend the Council, the Viceroy would 
naturally ensure that the Members represented the opinions of the 
parties from which they were chosen. But if the Congress claim was 
that the Members of the Council should be responsible to the elected 
Members of the Legislature, it was a demand which raised a consti- 
tutional issue and was, therefore, in present circumstances, not 
practical. But the Viceroy’s statement ‘‘did present to Indian leaders 
the opportunity of taking an effective and immediate part in the 
Government of India . . . without prejudice to their political positions”. 

Mr. Amery expressed a hope that the leaders would be willing to 
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_ take their part, but if that hope should not be realized, Lord Linlith- 
gow would still go ahead and be prepared to work with those who would 
work with him, and with each other. The Viceroy’s immediate offer 
did not stand by itself, but was, essentially, concerned with the speedier 
attainment of dominion status, or, as Mr. Amery preferred to call it, 
“free and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth”. The desire 
of the British Government was that the new Constitution of India 
should be devised by Indians for themselves. But Mr. Amery {nsisted 
that the British Government could not contemplate the transfer of the 
responsibility for India ‘‘to any system of Government whose authority 
was directly denied by large and powerful elements in India’s national 
life”. He added that willingness to compromise, in India as elsewhere, 
was an essential test of the sense of responsibility, on which all free 
government must be based. 

“It might indeed prove to be the case that by entirely novel de- 
partures from the existing schemes, whether in relation to the Centre, 
the Provinces, or the States, or methods of election and representation, 
that agreement might be reached which was unattainable within the 
framework of the existing Act, based as it was on the traditions of 
India’s administrative past and our customary British constitutional 
conceptions.” A new system of government could not be set up when 
they were engaged in a struggle for existence, but the question how soon 
it should come after the war lay essentially with India. Experience had 
shown that these fundamental issues were not speedily settled; an 
immense amount of preliminary work must first take place, and there 
was no reason why this wofk should wait for the end of the war. 

The Government were resolved to persevere, in a spirit of sympathy, 
understanding, and good-will, in the policy they had defined. Great 
Britain had every reason to be proud of her contribution to, India. 
He himself believed, with Lord Macaulay, that the proudest day of our 
history would be the day when we saw India joining, a free and willing 
partner, in the brotherhood of the British peoples. India would give 
her effective answer to tyranny and aggression in the field of war. “But”, 
concluded Mr. Amery, “she could give an even more conclusive answer ` 
in the field of constructive statesmanship. In a world threatened by 
all the evil forces of hatred and destruction, of partisan and racial 
intolerance, there could be no more hopeful portent, no more assured. 
omen of the ultimate victory of our cause than that the leaders of 
India’s millions should in peaceful agreement resolve not only their own 
perplexing discords but also afford yet one further example within our 
British Commonwealth of the power of good-will*to reconcile freedom 
with unity, and through our Commonwealth to bridge the age-long gulf 
between Europe and Asia. Then, indeed, could we say with justice 
that the dawn of a better day for the wagld was heralded in the East.” 

In answer to questions, Mr. Amery stated that the new Members of the 
Executive Council would be on a footing of equality with existing 
Members, and would hold definite portfolios. “They would not in the 
strict constitutional sense be responsible to the Assembly, but if there 
was the response which the Viceroy hoped for, and if the leading parties 
were represented in the Executive, then clearly the Executive could 
enjoy a wide measure of confidence and support in the Assembly.” 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
1. Against Germany 


August 6 

During the night enemy aircraft crossed the coast and dropped a 
small number of bombs in a few districts in south-eastern England, 
causing neither damage nor casualties. The Air Ministry announced 
that another enemy fighter was shot down over the English Channel 
during the previous afternoon, making a total of 4 enemy machines 
shot down during that day (Aug. 5). During the day an enemy 
bomber was intercepted and shot down into the sea off the east coast. 

In the course of operations over the Continent during the night, 
attacks were made on military objectives in Holland and Northern 

“Germany, including targets at Wismar, Kiel and Hamburg. Damage 
was also done to the goods yard at Hamm, and to aerodromes at 
Schipol and Borkum. All the British machines returned safely. 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. trawlers Drummer and Oswal- 
dian had been sunk by enemy mines. 

A German communiqué claimed that three enemy merchant ships 
with a total tonnage of 16,875 tons had been sunk by a U-boat. During 
air fights over the Channel on the previous day, 8 British fighters were 
brought down during aerial combats. During the night several English 
ports were attacked by German ’planes; enemy ‘planes flying over 
North-West Germany during the same night dropped bombs which 
caused small damage and no casualties. The communiqué also claimed 
that during the period July 9-31 enemy merchant ships with a tonnage 
of 344,174 tons were sunk by submarines and 98,500 tons by other 
vessels. The Air Arm sank warships estimated at 21,650 tons, and 
merchant ships estimated at 215,000 tons, while 32,000 tons of war 
ships and 328,000 tons of merchant shipping, respectively, were damaged. 


August 7 

During the night enemy aircraft dropped some incendiary bombs in 
two districts in Scotland, and a few bombs and a number of leaflets in 
the Bristol Channel area. Damage was negligible, and there were no 
casualties. An Air Ministry communiqué stated that the aerodrome at 
Le Bourget was attacked during the previous afternoon, and bombs 
were dropped near aircraft on the ground and near the hangars. 
During the night, loy clouds and poor visibility forced R.A.F. bombers 
to abandon many of their primary objectives in attacks over Germany. 
In spite of this, an oil plant at Hamburg, a supply depot at Schwert, 
an arms factory at Mors, and the refinery at Reisholz, near Düsseldorf, 
were set on fire, and an anti-afrcraft battery was silenced at Hamborn. 
Aerodromes in Holland and Northern Germany were also attacked, 
and at Gilze Rijen aerodrome, in South Holland, bombs were dropped 
near dircraft on the ground, and a hangar was set on fire; fires were 
started at Eindhoven, and at Venlo it is believed that the lighting plant 
was hit. Aerodromes at Ypenburg, Soesterberg, Schipol, and on the 
island of Texel in Holland were bombed, and also aerodrome buildings 
in Germany at Gladbackrheydt, near Düsseldorf, and Krefeld. The 
Admiralty announced the loss of the trawler River Clyde by enemy 
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mine. The loss was also announced of the liner Acera, sunk by a U-boat 
off the west coast of Eire on July 26, with the loss of 25 lives. 

A German communiqué claimed that an enemy merchant ship of 
30,000 tons was sunk in overseas waters. Also that bombers attacked 
airfields near Tynemouth and St. Athan, the Vickers-Armstrong works 
at Chester, and armaments factories at Swansea. A small number of 
enemy planes flew over Holland and Western Germany duying the 
previous night, and dropped bombs at various places without causing 
substantial damage. 

August 8 

A communiqué issued by the Air Ministry and Ministry of Home Secur- 
ity said that bombs were dropped during the previous night in various 
parts of Great Britain by isolated enemy aircraft, but apart from broken 
windows, little damage was done except in one town in north-east 
England where a sanatorium and shop property suffered considerably. 
In one part of northern England leaflets were dropped. Casualties 
were very few. An Admiralty and Air Ministry communiqué reported 
enemy attacks on a convoy in the Channel during the earlier hours of 
the morning by E-boats (motor torpedo boats of thirty to forty tons) 
during which three coasting vessels in the convoy were torpedoed and 
sunk. Attacks on the convoy were continued during the day by large 
numbers of dive bombers, accompanied by single and twin-engine 
fighters. These fighters were heavily engaged by a squadron of R.A.F. 
fighters, and 61 enemy planes were known to have been destroyed. 
18 British fighters were lost, but 3 pilots were saved. 

During operations over the Continent on Aug. 7, according to an 
Air Ministry communiqué, R.A.F. bombers carried out daylight attacks 
on enemy-occupied aerodromes at Cherbourg, and at Hamstede in 
Holland. During the night, in spite of bad weather, the Homburg oil 
plant, Kiel dockyard, store depots at Hamm, and a number of aero- 
drémes in North-West Germany were attacked. All lights were extin- 
guished on the aerodrome at Holtenau, north of Kiel, after a salvo 
of bombs had been dropped, and at the aerodrome of Husum, farther 
to the north-west, bombs fell on the landing-ground. All the aircraft 
returned gafely. The Coastal Command reported the loss of one air- 
. craft engaged in reconnaissance over the Norwegian coast on Aug. 7. 
An Admiralty communiqué stated that aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm 
carried out a successful attack on the petrol storage depot at Dolvik, 
about 5 miles south of Bergen, during which the largest of the three 
storage tanks was seen to blow up, and the secong was badly damaged 
and set on fire, while the smallest tank, the pumping station and the 
jetty were severely damaged. All the aircraft returned safely. 

A German communiqué claimed that three enemy armed mérchant 
ships, with a tonnage of 16,000, were stnk by a U-boat. During the 
night mines were laid outside several English ports, and munition 
factories, anti-aircraft batteries, and searchlights were attacked. 
Bombs were dropped on the Leyland Motor Works, the motor works 
of Vickers-Armstrong at Chester, aircraft works at Yeovil, industrial 
plants at Plymouth, and anti-aircraft batteries and searchlights at 
Manchester, Dorchester, and Plymouth. Enemy ’planes flew over 
North and West Germany during the night and dropped bombs, 
without doing any serious damage; in a suburb near Essen, as well as 
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near Datteln, some houses were damaged, and a barn burnt out. Two 
enemy “planes were shot down. 


August 9 

During the night bombs were dropped in a residential suburb in the 
north-western area. Daylight raids were made on a north-east coastal 
town,and a south-east coastal town; in the former raid a number of 
high explosive bombs were dropped, and damage done to houses and 
industrial property causing a number of casualties, only one of which 
was fatal; in the latter, the balloon barrage was unsuccessfully attacked. 

An Air Ministry communiqué stated that daylight attacks were 
made during the previous day on the aerodromes of Schipol and 
Valkenburg, near Maastricht, during which one machine was lost. 
Two enemy machines were shot down off Le Havre. During the 
night, military objectives in Germany were bombed, including Ham- 
burg docks, supply depots at Hamm, Soest, and Cologne, and several 
enemy aerodromes. One British machine was missing. The communiqué 
also stated that mine-laying in enemy harbours and estuaries, which 
was a regular feature of British night operations, continued to cause 
serious damage to enemy shipping, and to dislocate coastal traffic. 

A German communiqué claimed that the attack by motor torpedo 
boats on a British convoy on the night of Aug. 7-8 resulted in the 
sinking of a tanker of 8,000 tons, a steamer of 5,000 tons, and another of 
4,000 tons, while a smaller tanker was set on fire. The motor torpedo 
boats suffered no loss. During the attack ky dive bomber squadrons on 
British convoys on the previous day, 12 merchantmen with a total ton- 
nage of 55,000 were sunk, and 7 others heavily damaged. The total 
number of British ships sunk or hit during the day was 28. Twelve” 
enemy barrage balloons were destroyed at Dover during air combats 
near the Isle of Wight and off Dover. A total of 46 British ‘planes, in- 
cluding 33 Spitfires, were brought down by German fighters and pitrsuit 
‘planes, only 10 of which were lost, while 2 had to make forced landings. 
During the night bombers attacked British aeroplane factories around 
Liverpool and Bristol, and aerodromes and anti-aircraft positions in 
the south of England, while the dropping of mines oufside British 
harbours was carried out according to plan. During the previous 
night British ’planes attacked objectives in West Germany and various 
localities; some of the ’planes were forced to turn back, or were pre- 
vented from dropping their bombs. Only unimportant damage was 
done to buildings gr to the soil by isolated bombs, and only in one 
small frontier locality were any casualties caused. Two enemy ’planes 
were brought down. 

(It was authoritatively pointed out in London that, while 3 ships 
were torpedoed during the attack on the convoy referred to in this 
communiqué, their size was grossly overrated, as the tonnage of the 
whole convoy of twenty ships only amounted to about 18,000 tons. 
The tonnage of the ships actually sunk was 2,500, less than one-seventh 
of the German claims. One of the E-boats was sunk by gunfire, and 
another so badly damaged that she was unlikely to reach her base. 
With regard to the second attack, the German claim was also grossly 
exaggerated, since the tonnage of the two ships sunk amounted only to 
2,540.) 
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August 10 

During the night enemy aircraft made widespread attacks over many 
districts. Séveral houses were destroyed in a town in north-west 
England, causing casualties some of which were fatal. At a number of 
places in the south and a few places in the north-east, the south-west, 
and in Wales, bombs caused ge to houses. Casualties were few, 
but included one person killed. In the course of the day men working 
near a town in the south-east of England were machine-gunned by an 
enemy aircraft which had previously dropped twelve high explosive 
bombs which caused some casualties and did some material damage. 
Another enemy raider attacked shipping off a coast town. An Air 
Ministry communiqué reported that during the night munition works at 
Cologne and Ludwigshafen were the chief objects of sustained attacks 
by strong forces of aircraft which left them in flames after inflicting 
heavy damage. Railway communications in the Ruhr were also 
damaged, and fires started at Hamm, Soest, and Ruhrorthafen, while 
aerodromes at Schipol, Venlo, Eindhoven, Gilze, Werl, Munster, and 
near Trier were attacked; in every case bombs were dropped on or 
near the hangars and runways, and many fires were started. Another 
Air Ministry communiqué stated that during the afternoon and again 
in the evening Guernsey aerodrome was bombed and machine-gunned; 
damage was done to aircraft, hangars, and defence posts, and several 
fires were started. Aircraft of the coastal command bombed and fired 
_ Nazi oil tanks at Flushing and a sea-plane base at Le Poulmic, near 
Brest, where bombs were dsopped among flying boats and smoke was 
seen to pour from jetties and hangars. All the aircraft returned safely 
from these operations, but an Anson of the Coastal Command was lost 
on routine patrol. 

A German communiqué claimed that aircraft works at Rochester and 
munitions works at Faversham were effectively bombed, and fires 
and explosions caused, while a large number of bombs hit the docks at 
Newcastle and Government shipyards at Sheerness and Chatham, and 
the runway of an airfield north of Bristol was destroyed. An armed 
enemy merchant ship was attacked and so severely hit by bombs that 
the crew leff the ship. Mines were again laid in British harbours, and 
an aeroplane works at Norwich and a machine repair shed set on 
fire. During the previous day, enemy planes flew to Northern France, 
Belgium, and Holland, and during the night into Western Germany. 
No military objectives were attacked on German territory, but a 
number of civilians were wounded, and several puildings damaged. 
Two German ’planes were missing, and two enemy ‘planes were shot 
down by anti-aircraft guns, bringing the total number of enemy *planes 
shot down by anti-aircraft fire to 1,500. 
` j ° 

August 11 

Enemy aircraft attacked barrage balloons on the south-east coast. 
Later in the day enemy aircraft attacked Weymouth and Portland, 
damaging a number of houses, some of them seriously, and in addition 
doing some damage to communications and setting on fire an oil tank. 
A number of casualties were reported, but few were serious and only 
one fatal. Minor damage was done in the attack on Portland to two 
of his Majesty’s ships by splinters, but no other ships or vessels 
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sustained damage Bombs also caused damage to naval buildings, 
including a hospital. A further raid was also carried out against 
shipping off the east coast. An R.A.F. communiqué stated that during 
the day’s operations 60 enemy aircraft were shot down, and 26 British 
fighters were lost, the pilots of 2 being saved, while an Admiralty 
communiqué reported that 5 enemy aircraft were shot down by anti- 
aircraft fire during an action between H.M. ships and enemy aircraft. 
H.M. trawler Edwardian suffered a few casualties in this action. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the S.S. Mohamed Ak el 
Kebir in the Atlantic when acting as a transport, with the loss of 120 
lives. 

An R.A.F. communiqué stated that during the previous day daylight 
attacks were made on a number of enemy-occupied aerodromes in 
Holland and France, during which hits were observed among hangars 
at Schiphol, Querqueville (the airport of Cherbourg) and Waalhaven. 
Aerodromes at Flushing, Dinard, Caen, and Brest were attacked, and 
the airport at Guernsey bombed again. Two British aircraft were 
missing. During the night heavy attacks were made on military 
objectives in Germany, including the docks at Hamburg, the naval 
base at Wilhelmshaven, oil supplies at Frankfurt and Homburg, a 
power station and explosives factory at Cologne, a chemical works at 
Frankfurt, a blast furnace north of that city, wharves at Duisburg, 
supply depots at Hamm and Soest; and several aerodromes in Holland 
and Germany. One British aircfaft was missing. 

A German communiqué claimed that the‘armed British merchantman 
Upwey Grange had been sunk by a U-boat. During the night bombing 
attacks were carried out on Newport, Swansea, Pembroke, and 
explosive works at Hayle, near St. Ives. During the day it was claimed 
that aircraft successfully attacked wharves and bombed equipment of 
the English harbour of Portland, repair shops of the British dockyards, 
storage tanks and local coastal batteries, causing great fires among 
the tanks, and on the dam connecting the mainland and the storage 
tanks. Heavy explosions were seen in the boiler machine buildings 
of the port. Ships lying in the harbour including 2 merchaat ships and 
a destroyer were almost destroyed, and in Weymouth harbour a mer- 
chant ship of 3,000 tons was sunk. The fight developed into an air 
battle, stretching along the whole Channel coast as far as Dover, and 
reinforcements of German fighters were sent in order to maintain 
German supremacy over thé Channel. A final statement, it was 
declared, could noteyet be made about the course of the battle, but 
enemy losses for the day were 89 as against 17 German ’planes missing. 
It was also claimed that a convoy of 70 ships was successfully attacked 
ten miles north-west of Margate. The communiqué stated that during 
the night enemy ’planes flew over North and Western Germany, and 
dropped bombs on non-military objectives, as a result of which dwelling 
houses were hit in Oberhausen, Sterkrade, Bielefeld, and Bochum. 
Other non-military objectives were hit in Bruchköbel, near Hanau, and 
an hotel in the Munster district. One enemy ’plane was shot down, 
and one German ’plane was missing. 


August 12 
During the night enemy aircraft crossed the coast, dropping bombs 
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in Wales, south-west, and north-west England, causing casualties in 
several districts, a few of which were fatal. 

Enemy bombers made attacks over the Kent coast and the Isle of 
Wight and Portsmouth. An attack on H.M. Dockyard met with 
little success; some bombs dropping on the outskirts of the dockyard 
area set fire to a store and caused minor damage to a jetty, sinking 
two small Service craft. In other parts of Portsmouth, a radway 
station was hit, and a number of buildings, including a brewery, 
set on fire. Some casualties were caused, some of which were fatal. 
In the Isle of Wight a church and some houses were damaged, and a 
few people injured. Bombs were dropped at a number of points on 
the coasts of Kent and Sussex, causing slight damage to several R.A.F. 
aerodromes, as well as houses and other civilian property. Casualties 
were light, although several cases of fatal injuries had been reported. 
Later in the day another attack was carried out on a town on the 
south-east coast. Damage was done to house property, but there were 
no casualties. The total number of enemy aircraft destroyed during 
the day was 62. 13 British fighters were lost, but one of the pilots was 
saved. 

An Air Ministry communiqué stated that during operations over the 
Continent the previous night, the synthetic oil plant at Dortmund 
(Hoesch Benzine) was blown up, and the plant at Kastrup-Rauxel 
(Klockner Wintershall) set on fire; plants at Gelsenkirchen (Gelsenberg- 
benzin A.G.) and Wanne Eickel (Krupp Treibstoffewerke), and the 
oil depot at Cherbourg were attacked and tanks set on fire. Military 
objectives at Düsseldorf, Wanne Eickel, Hattingen, Dortmund, Hamm, 
and Soest were also attacked, and a number of enemy aerodromes 
bombed. Three of the aircraft failed to return. 

A German communiqué claimed that during the night aircraft works 
at Filton and Crewe, harbour works at Cardiff and Bristol, and oil 
depots at Avonmouth, together with anti-aircraft positions at various 
places were bombed, while the dropping of mines at the entrances to 
British harbours continued. It was also claimed that 71 British 
aeroplanes were shot down during the day, 40 near Portsmouth, 
where the ammunition depot and a mine dump, a naval shipyard and 
the oil depot were successfully attacked, explosions and fierce fires 
being started. British fighters were stated to have withdrawn on the 
approach of German fighters. In a dive-bombing attack on a British 
convoy off Margate it was claimed that 4 merchant ships, totalling 
about 10,000 tons, were sunk, various other ships set on fire, and 
5 British aircraft shot down. The aerodrome at Manston was com- 
pletely destroyed. All the aeroplanes engaged returned to their 
bases. A U-boat sank an enemy armed merchant steamer of medium 
size out of a strongly-guarded convoy. Enemy ’planes during the night 
bombed non-military objectives in Northern and Western Germany 
without obtaining any results worth mentioning. The communique 
also claimed that enemy losses during the fighting on the previous day 
amounted to 90 ’planes and eight barrage balloons, in addition to three 
’planes brought down by German A.A. defences. 21 German ’planes 
were stated to be missing. 
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; August 13 

During the night enemy aircraft raided South Wales and dropped 
bombs on an industrial suburb of a coastal town, causing several 
casualties, one of which was fatal. Enemy aircraft crossed the coast 
at points ranging from the Sussex coast to the Thames Estuary, during 
the early morning. Bombs were dropped, causing a few casualties 
but no military damage. Enemy aircraft also dropped bombs in a 
country district of Hampshire, causing a number of casualties, some of 
which were fatal. During the course of the day bombs were dropped 
on Southampton; several fires broke out, but were soon extinguished. 
Very few casualties were caused, but some of them were fatal. Bombs 
were also dropped in the Isle of Wight, and in country districts of 
Berkshire and Wiltshire, but no casualties were reported in these 
areas. Several aerodromes in south-east England were attacked, and 
at one a number of casualties, including one fatal injury, were caused. 
The total number of enemy aircraft destroyed during the day was 78. 
Thirteen British fighters were reported missing, but the pilots of 5 
of these were safe. It was unofficially reported that two fatal casualties 
were caused and a number of people injured in explosions on the south- 
east coast, believed to have been caused by shells fired from long-range 
German guns. 

An R.A.F. communiqué stated that during the night bombers 
attacked various objectives in North-West Germany and enemy- 
occupied France and Holland, including the Gotha air-frame factory, 
17 aerodromes, and the seaplane base at Borkum. In spite of ice and 
cloud, these attacks were successfully pressed home. Aerodrome 
buildings on the Island of Texel were set on fire, and bombs dropped 
on the airfield at De Kooy in Holland, and on a large aircraft park at 
Diepholz. Hits were registered at Amsterdam on wharves to the 
north-east of the city, on the south bank of the river, and in the docks. 
Big fires were seen to break out in Amsterdam and as a result of attacks on 
munitions factories at Lipstadt and Herringen, on a blast furnace near 
Witten, and on Lastrup aerodrome. Explosions and fires also occurred 
at Borkum and at Dinard. At Cherbourg a bomb was seen to fall on a 
hangar, while at Caen hits were scored on the aerodrome whtre a number 
of aircraft were on the grgund. Other aerodromes bombed were at 
Dortmund, Hornum, Lingen, and Querqueville. The harbour at 
Helder, on the Dutch coast, was bombed in co-operation with the Fleet 
Air Arm. Four aircraft failed to return from these operations. 

Daylight operatigns were carried out over an area extending from 
Jutland to the Bay of Biscay, and among ebjectives attacked were 
enemy-occupied aerodromes at Waalhaven, Hingene, Caen, Cher- 
bourg, Morlaix, and the seaplane base at Brest. Twelve aircraft 
failed to return. a 

An Admiralty communiqué stated that during an action between 
British motor torpedo boats and enemy light forces an enemy ship was 
rammed. No casualties were suffered by the British forces, and none 
of the motor torpedo boats were damaged, with the exception of the 
damage sustained through the ramming of the enemy ship. The 
Admiralty further announced the loss of the trawlers Tamartsk and 
Pyrope, as a result of air attack. An attack by an enemy aircraft was 
repelled, and the aircraft damaged and set on fire. 
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An enemy communiqué claimed that during the previous night 
bombing attacks were carried out on shipping targets at Swansea and 
Cardiff, on anti-aircraft batteries and searchlight bases near Liverpool, 
and in the Humber estuary. Mining of British harbours continued. 
During attacks on the south and south-east coast the previous day the 
naval port of Portsmouth was “plastered with bombs”; the power 
works and wharves at Gosport were set on fire, and dock and quay instal- 
lations and a patrol vessel in the Channel were seen to be hit by bombs. 
In the air battles during these attacks 43 enemy "planes were shot 
down. The communiqué also claimed that German aircraft destroyed, 
and in some cases set on fire, hangars, workshops, and barracks at the 
aerodromes of Manston, Canterbury, Hawkinge, and Lympne. At 
Manston 4 enemy ’planes were destroyed on the dora and 3 
in the air, while a further 8 ’planes were destroyed on the ground at 
other places attacked. Near Dover 2 barrage balloons were set on 
fire, and during the fighting that developed the enemy lost 30 
*planes. At Southend 2 merchant vessels, totalling 5,500 tons, 
were sunk, and another ship set on fire. During a fight between German 
mine ships and enemy motor boats in the North Sea, while at least one 
enemy motor boat failed to reach port, all the German boats remained 
undamaged and continued their journey according to plan. 

Enemy bombers attacked Northern and Western Germany without 
causing any great damage, and suffered the loss of 4 ’planes shot 
down by anti-aircraft fire over German territory. 


' August 14 

A small number of enemy aircraft crossed the coast during the night 
and dropped bombs in the Midlands, in north-east Scotland, and at 
scattered points in the south-west of England, damaging a factory and 
a number of houses. Some casualties, very few of them fatal, were 
causéd. During the day various attacks were made by enemy aircraft 
round the coast, but these were less extensive and violent than on the 
immediately preceding days. An attack was made on barrage balloons 
at Dover, and: a lightship was bombed; an unsuccessful attack was made 
on an aerodfome in Kent, where two enemy bombers were shot down 
by A.A. guns. In the afternoon attacks were made on several dis- 
tricts in south-east and south-west England. At Southampton slight 
damage was caused to a stationary train and several people injured; at 
Hastings a house was demolished by high explosive bombs, and a 
number of people injured, several fatally. Thirty;pne enemy aircraft 
(18 bombers and 13 fighters) were shot down. Seven British fighters 
were lost, but 2 pilots were saved. A communiqué issued by the Ministry 
of Home Security stated that a number of parachutes, apparently 
dropped by aircraft, had been found in two areas in England and one 
area in Scotland during the night and early morning, but that wide- 
spread search had failed to discover any parachutists. 

An Air Ministry communiqué stated that during the night strong 
forces of R.A.F. bombers attacked Junkers aircraft factories at Dessau 
and Bernburg, north of Leipzig, munition factories at Ltinen and 
Grevenbroich, various military objectives in the Ruhr, and 14 aero-` 
dromes in Germany, Holland, Belgium, and France. At Bernburg 
bombs were seen to explode within the target area and across the 
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aerodrome adjoining the works, at Grevenbroich and Linen fires and 
explosions followed the dropping of bombs. At Mtinchen-Gladbach, 
west of Diisseldorf, four direct hits were scored on factories. Other 
factories at Frankfurt and Cochem, south-west of Coblenz, were hit, as 
was also a blast furnace 20 miles north-east of Cologne. The damage 
resulting from bombs dropped on a large oil refinery at Hanover could 
not he detected owing to low cloud and haze. Railway yards north- 
west of Osnabrticksee were hit, and also the Roermunde railway 
junction on the German-Dutch frontier, where fires broke out. At an 
important junction between Duisburg and Krefeld bombs were seen to 
burst on the mainline track. The fourteen enemy aerodromes attacked 
ranged from De Kooy, in the north, to Brest, in the south, and as far 
east into Germany as Magdeburg. At Brest and at Diest-Schaffen 
aerodrome, east of Brussels, fires started at the seaplane base and on 
the aerodrome, respectively, were visible from many miles away. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the armed merchant cruiser 
Transylvansa, torpedoed and sunk by a U-boat, and of Trawler Eliza- 
beth Angela, sunk as a result of air attack. In an action in the early 
hours of the morning between the destroyers Malcolm and Versty and 
enemy light forces, consisting of six armed trawlers and three E-boats, 
‘three of the enemy vessels were seen to be hit. 

A German communiqué claimed that during the previous day harbour 
and jetty works at Wallsend, Hartlepool, Bournemouth, and Plymouth, 
and also armament works at Exeter and Bristol and tank works at 
North Gillingham were attacked. In the Channel and Thames Estuary 
two patrol ships and two merchant ships of 15,000 tons were sunk. 
Aircraft attacked aerodromes at Eastchurch, Detling, Farnborough, 
Dover, Odiham, and Middle Wallop, destroying numerous hangars, 
shelters, depots, and dockyards, and also many ’planes on the ground. 
During these attacks on England, and in fights over the Channel, 74 
enemy ‘planes were destroyed. An enemy attack on the town of 
Aalborg was repulsed before the raiders reached their objective, and 
16 out of 23 attackers were shot down. Attacks by enemy bombers 
during the previous night over Germany caused no damage worth 
mentioning. 

The total enemy losses during the previous day were alleged to 
amount to 132 ’planes, and 12 barrage balloons. 89 of the planes were 
shot down in air battles, and 43 destroyed on the ground and by anti- 
aircraft fire. 28 German ‘planes were missing. The commun also 
claimed that the qommander of a U-boat reported the sinking of 
41,611 tons of shipping, among them being an enemy a cruiser 
of 11,400 tons. When part of a U-boat flotilla encountered several 
British destroyers in the North Sea, the latter retreated and the 
U-boats completed their task unhindered. 


August 15 
During the night bombs were dropped at isolated points in Wales 
and north-west Scotland. No casualties were reported. An enemy 
bomber was brought down by anti-aircraft fire. Daylight raids were 
made by large numbers of enemy aircraft over various points on the 
coast. During the morning large forces, which at times amounted to 
more than a thousand machines, unsuccessfully attacked R.A.F. 
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aerodromes in Kent, and shipping off the coast. In the afternoon 
enemy "planes crossed the north-east coast and dropped bombs in 
the Tyneside area and in a residential district of Sunderland. No 
damage of any military importance was caused, and the number of 

ns injured was very small, though some were killed. Further 
inland, bombs were dropped on several isolated points and on an 
R.A.F. aerodrome. Some damage was done to buildings, causing a 
number of casualties. At Seaham Harbour a train was hit by splinters 
and several houses destroyed. Later in the day attacks were made 
on the south-east coast and bombs were dropped on and around 
Croydon aerodrome. At Hastings bombs fell in a residential area, and 
at Rochester, industrial premises were damaged and a number of 
houses destroyed. An attack on Portland was ineffective. Fatal 
casualties during the day were small, but a number of people received 
injuries. During the day 182 enemy aircraft were shot down, while 
34 British fighters were lost, 17 pilots being saved. 

An Air Ministry communiqué reported that during operations the 
previous night, strong forces of the R.A F. attacked the oil reserves and 
refining plants in enemy-occupied territory at Blaye, Pauillac,and Ambés 
on the Gironde estuary near Bordeaux, leaving all three targets in flames. 
Railway sidings and a power station at Cologne were also attacked. 
During the day a number of attacks were made on enemy aerodromes 
in Northern France, including Wizernes, south of St. Omer, where a 
group of transport vehicles on the ground were bombed. The Morlaix 
aerodrome in Brittany was also heavily bombed. Four British aircraft 
are missing. 

A German communtqué claimed the sinking of the 17,000 ton British 
auxiliary Transylvania. In spite of unfavourable weather conditions 
attacks were continued on harbours, industrial plants, aerodromes, air 
barrages, and troop concentrations in south and central England. 
Harbour works at Cardiff, Weston, Portland, a power station between 
Brighton and Lewes, and armaments works near Worcester and 
Salisbury were effectively bombed, it was stated. In the south and 
south-east of England attacks were directed against aerodromes and 
military bafracks at Aldershot. In the course of the air fights which 
developed, enemy losses amounted to 28 ’planes, 22 shot down in the 
course of air fights, and at least six on the ground. Twelve German 
*planes were missing. 


August 16 K 

During the night enemy planes crossed the coast and made attacks 
over à wide area. In the eastern counties incendiary bombs fell in 
open country, causing no casualties and no appreciable damage. Some 
damage was done to buildings in a towm in the Midlands, and some 
casualties caused, a number of which were fatal. Bombs were dropped 
at scattered points in south-east, north-west, and north-east England, 
and in South Wales. Slight damage was done to a factory in south- 
west England, but very few casualties were reported. An enemy 
bomber was brought down in the Humber area in the early hours of the 
morning. About mid-day a large force of bombers approached the 
south-east coast, and dropped bombs at several points on either side 
of the Thames Estuary, at Tilbury and Northfleet. Some damage 
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was done, a number of people injured, and some killed. In the early 
afternoon bombs were dropped in the Isle of Wight, causing little 
damage, and an R.A.F. aerodrome was attacked. Later in the day, a 
large force of enemy aircraft entered the Thames Estuary and dropped 
bombs in the south-west suburbs of London, where a station was hit, 
shops and houses damaged, and a number of casualties caused, some 
fatal. Waves of enemy aircraft also crossed the coast and dropped 
bombs at many points in country districts of Hertfordshire, Essex, 
Surrey, Hampshire, and Oxfordshire. Little damage was done, but 
some casualties were caused, a few of which were fatal. A deliberate 
attack was made on Eastbourne, where damage was caused and several 
people fatally injured, including some Service personnel, and on 
R.A.F. aerodromes, at one of which considerable damage was done to 
buildings. 75 of the raiders were shot down, 22 British fighters were 
lost, but 14 pilots were saved. 

An Air Ministry communiqué stated that during the night the oil 
plants at Gelsenkirchen, Reisholz, Lunen, Essen, Düsseldorf, and 
Gladbach were bombed; at Gelsenkirchen many explosions were seen 
and fires started, and at Reisholz a heavy bomb scored a direct hit 
on a power house, and fires broke out. Many tons of high explosive and 
several hundred small incendiary bombs were dropped on a factory 
at Lunen, and Krupps armaments factory at Essen was again bombed. 
Wharves at Emmerich, the supply depots at Hamm and Soest, and 
several aerodromes in Holland, France, and Germany were also 
attacked; hangars were damaged at Chagtres, and also at Leeuwarden, 
Gendhoven, and Woensdrecht in Holland. The docks and dock basin 
at Helder in Holland were again attacked by aircraft of the Coastal 
Command. An aircraft of this command on patrol shot down a sea- 
plane in the sea near Borkum. Three aircraft did not return from 
these operations. 

A German communiqué stated that aerial attacks on hafbours, . 
' armaments works, aerodromes, and barrage balloons had been con- 
tinued during the previous day and during the night. Harbour works 
at Portland, Scarborough, Bridlington, and Middlesbrough, aircraft and 
motor works at Birmingham and Brough, near Hull, anf hangars and 
barracks at several aerodromes in south, south-east, and the Midlands 
of England, were stated to have been heavily damaged. Several 
British ports were also mined. Attacks during the night by British 
‘planes against Germany caused no remarkable damage. It was 
claimed that on the previous day 143 enemy aeroplanes were destroyed, 
of which 106 were shot down in air fighting, and the remainder de- 
stroyed on the ground, or by anti-aircraft defences. 21 barrage balloons 
were shot down. 32 German ’planes failed to return; 9 German and 1 
British pilot were picked vp in the Channel. It was also claimed that 
two enemy merchant ships of 14,000 tons had been sunk by a U-boat. 
Four out of ten enemy Spitfires which attacked several minesweepers 
were shot down. 


August 17 
During the night enemy aircraft dropped bombs in South Wales, 
south-eastern and south-western England. Some damage was caused 
to property and there were a few casualties. An enemy bomber was 
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shot down by A.A. fire over tHe Channel during the early hours of the 
morning. No enemy attack was made on Great Britain during the day. 

An Air Ministry communiqué stated that in widespread night opera- 
tions over Germany the hydrogenation plant of Leuna; benzine refinery 
at Bohlen; Zeiss works at Jena; Messerschmidt works at Augsburg; and , 
aircraft stores at Kolleda near Weimar were attacked for the first time. 
In spite of an intense barrage of A.A. fire hundreds of bombs were 
dropped on these objectives and many fires and explosions caused. 
The Junkers assembly plant at Bernburg; an airframe factory at 
Frankfurt; railways in the Ruhr; and aerodromes in Germany and 
occupied territory were also bombed. Three of the aircraft were 
missing. A Hudson aircraft of the Coastal Command attacked and 
damaged an anti-aircraft ship in Stavanger Fjord. 

An Admiralty communtqué announced the loss of H.M. submarine 
Orpheus. It was stated'that a large sea area blocking the western end 
of the English Channel and enemy occupied ports on the west coast of 
France had been mined. 

The German communiqué claimed that in the “battle against the 
British Isles” the previous day, bombs were dropped on aerodromes, 
anti-aircraft positions, and balloon barrages in south-east England 
and the environs of London; on armaments factories in the Midlands 
and on harbours and quayside installations in Cardiff, Newport; and 
Bristol. A destroyer was said to have been sunk near the Isle of 
Wight. Enemy losses during the day were 89 ’planes, 59 in combat, 
23 on the ground and 7 at might by anti-aircraft fire. 31 German 
machines were missing. British attacks on Germany the previous night 
were said to have caused “moderate damage’, hitting a few dwelling 
houses and killing 2 civilians and injuring a few others. 

Several strongly-armed enemy merchantmen with a total tonnage of 
25,70Q, tons, including a tanker of 5,700 tons, were stated to have been 
sunk by U-boats. 

The German News Agency further claimed that great devastation 
had been caused in the harbour district of London, and large fires 
started at the Austin works at Longbridge, Blackburn works at Brough; 
at wharves and hangars at Gosport and Lee-on-Solent, and at barracks 
and workshops at Chatham. . 


August 18 

Large numbers of enemy bombers crossed the coast during the day. 
In the morning bombs were dropped in the outer fginge of the south 
London area, in Kent, and in other parts of south-east and southern 
England. Some civilian casualties were caused in the neighbourhood 
of Croydon, but elsewhere the number was small and damage slight. 
In the evening, other large formations of tnemy aircraft crossed the 
south-east coast near Dover and the North Foreland, and attempted to 
penetrate the London defences along both sides of the Thames Estuary, 
but were broken up by British fighters and driven back over Kent and 
Essex. Little damage and few casualties have so far been reported. 
Bombs were also dropped during the day on several R.A.F. aerodromes, 
where some Service personnel were killed, and others injured. The 
total number of German aircraft destroyed during the day’s raids was 
144. 16 British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 8 were rescued. 
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An Air Ministry communiqué reported that seaplanes and shipping 
in Boulogne harbour were heavily and successfully attacked during 
the night. Bombs were dropped on enemy ships and formations of 
seaplanes in the basin of Boulogne harbour which by the end of the 
attack were said to be “ringed and criss-crossed by spreading flame”. 
Attacks were also made on oil plants, munitions factories, aircraft 
works, and railway targets in Germany, and on 26 aerodromes in north- 
west France, Holland, and Belgium. All the British aircraft engaged 
returned safely. 

A German communiqué claimed that reconnaissance flights and 
bombing attacks had been carried out over Britain during the night, 
when bombs were scattered over aerodromes, searchlight bases, and 
motor car works in the south of England and the Midlands, aeroplane 
factories near Birmingham, industrial plants in Reading, and harbour 
installations at Swansea, Avonmouth, and Bournemouth. Mine-laying 
in British harbours was also continued. It was claimed that only one 
German ’plane was missing. British aeroplanes were stated to have 
flown over Western and Central Germany and Belgium, and to have 
damaged various places such as residential districts in Dortmund, and 
killed or wounded a number of civilians. Civilian casualties also 
resulted from an air raid on the centre of Brussels, where four persons 
were killed and 22 wounded. The communiqué claimed that five enemy 
*planes were brought down during the night, and stated that the 
heavy enemy losses during the previous day were now known to have 
been even greater than at first reported. 


Aug. 19 

According to an Air Ministry communiqué bombs were dropped during 
the night at a number of points in England and South Wales, but little 
damage was done and few people sustained injuries. Enemy air activity 
over Great Britain during the day was also on a minor scale. Bombs 
were dropped on a town in Essex and a village in Norfolk, and damage 
done to houses. A dock in South Wales was attacked, but damage was 
confined to an oil tank which was set on fire. Several R.A.F. aerodromes 
were also attacked, and a number of casualties caused.e Four enemy 
machines were shot down during the day. 

During the night, British bombers attacked the aluminium works at 
Rheinfelden and the chemical works at Waldshut, near the German- 
Swiss frontier. The attack on Rheinfelden lasted for an hour and a 
half; the high chimney-stack was felled by bombs, and the hydro- 
electric plant, hoffsing turbines and generators, was hit, many fires 
breaking out. The electro-chemical works at Waldshut were also set on 
fire during the attacks. Aerodromes at Freiburg and Habsheim, near 
Mulhouse, were heavily damaged. Another successful attack was 
pressed home against Boulogne harbour, in face of intense searchlight 
activity and heavy anti-aircraft fire. All the aircraft engaged returned 
safely. 

A German communiqué claimed that, on the previous day, aircraft 
formations attacked objectives of military importance in south and 
central England, round London, and in the counties of Kent and 
Hampshire, with good effect. Attacks on shipping in the Channel 
resulted in the sinking of a merchant ship of 4,000 tons, and the damag- 
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ing of another. During the air fights which developed in the course of 
these operations, German fighters inflicted heavy losses on the enemy, 
the destroyer squadron Horst Wessel bringing down 51 aircraft. During 
the night, German ’planes were reported to have dropped bombs on oil 
depots to the east of London, munitions works in Norwich, harbour 
works in Milford Haven, Avonmouth, Bournemouth and Weymouth, 
and several ports in the south of England, and near Liverpool, cauging 
large fires and explosions, and sinking several ships in the harbours 
attacked. During the same night, British aircraft dropped bombs in 
west and south-west Germany without doing any substantial damage. 
The communiqué also claimed that 147 enemy aircraft were destroyed 
during the day, while 36 German machines failed to return. 


2. Against Italy 


August 6 

A communiqué issued by, British Army Headquarters in Cairo 
announced that an Italian invasion of British Somaliland began on 
Aug. 4, when enemy columns moved on Hargeisa (Western Somali- 
land, nearly 30 miles from the Abyssinian frontier, Oadweina (70 miles 
east of Hargeisa), and Gargara. 

An official statement issued from General Headquarters in the 
Middle East with regard to the Libyan front said that the first phase 
of the war in the Western Desert, during which a small British force, 
consisting of a few guns and a few companies of infantry had com- 
pletely dominated the eastern frontier area of Libya in the face of 
greatly superior Italian forces, had come to an end. Italian losses on 
this front had amounted to 818 prisoners, including one General, 
16 guns, 15 tanks, and 65 vehicles, besides an unascertainable number of 
killed and wounded—probably several -hundred—together with a 
quantity of arms and materials of all sorts. A communiqué issued at 
Nairobi reported an engagement between British forward detachments 
and a small group of Banda (Italian Irregulars) on the Buna-Ajao 
road, as a result of which the enemy withdrew in disorder, leaving one 
killed and two wounded. British casualties were one African rank 
slightly injured. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that an efiemy ’plane was shot down 
during an armed reconnaissance flight over Malta. In East Africa one 
reconnaissance ‘plane was missing. In North Africa, near the Cyrenaic 
border, the enemy was put to flight during a skirmish; 2 armoured cars 
were left in Italian hands and 2 others destroyed. ° 


August 7 

A Cairo communiqué stated that on Aug. 5 an Italian column oc- 
cupied Zeila on the coast of British Somaliland without opposition, 
while another captured Hargeisa, after an engagement during which 
the British delaying force inflicted severe casualties, including the 
loss of 3 tanks, on the enemy. British casualties were slight. On 
Aug. 6 Oadweina was occupied by the enemy with infantry, guns, and 
African troops estimated at 2,000, after being harassed by a small 
motorized force of the Somaliland Camel Corps which itself suffered 
no loss. In the Western Desert some enemy movements were reported. 
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Enemy aircraft raided Haifa on the morning of Aug. 6, but no bombs 
fell on the town, there were no military casualties, and civilian casual- 
ties amounted to ten. A communiqué from Cairo reported that an 
attempted raid by the enemy on the important northern frontier 
communications centred at Wajir was unsuccessful. During an engage- 
ment with British fighters one of the raiders was hit. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that the frontier of British Somali- 
land was crossed at several points. In East Africa, the air and naval 
bases of Aden and Berbera were effectively bombed, and in North 
Africa enemy troop concentrations south of Sollum and the railway 
connecting Alexandria with Mersa Matruh were also bombed. An 
enemy Sunderland flying boat was brought down, and the crew of 
eight taken prisoner. The oil centre of Haifa was bombed for a third 
time, oil dumps being set on fire and the harbour equipment hit. All 
the machines engaged returned safely. Another communiqué also 
claimed that fires which broke out in Haifa after the first raid lasted for 
several days, and it had been established that the refining works 
destroyed in the course of the second raid were those of the Shell 
Company. 


August 8 

A Cairo communiqué stated that in the Sudan there was an un- 
successful raid on Atbara. In Somaliland, enemy columns halted after 
capturing Hargeisa and Oadweina, and little movement around these 
places was reported. An R.A.F. communiqué reported considerable air 
‘activity on all fronts during the previous day. Shipping in Bardia 
harbour and store buildings were attacked, and a large building 
destroyed. The submarine base at Massawa was again raided, and 
direct hits were registered on a naval vessel and a submarine. All the 
aircraft returned safely. A flying boat was shot down on reconnais- 
sance in the Tobruk area on Aug. 6. The Nairobi communiqué stated 


that Buna was bombed on Aug. 7, but no material damage was caused. -` 


One British soldier was slightly wounded. 

The Admiralty reported the loss in Mediterranean waters of the 
submarine Oswald. Š 

An Italian communiqué claimed'the occupation of the port of Zeila, 
and stated that in East Africa the air port of Wajir (Kenya) was 
attacked and serious damage effected, including the destruction of 
3 enemy ’planes on the ground. One enemy fighter ’plane was shot 
down. An enemy convoy of 5 vessels was bombed in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Twoewere hit and seriously damaged. Enemy air 
taids on Diredawa caused damage of little importance. 


: eae 9 

A communiqué issued from G.H.Q. Cairo reported an enemy raid on 
the previous day on Mersa Matruh, in which no damage or casualties 
were caused; slight damage and injury to a few civilians in a raid on 
Gebeit, in the Sudan, on Aug. 7; and the northward advance of enemy 
columns from Hargeisa and Oadweina in Somaliland. Two air raids 
on Berbera were entirely ineffective. 

An R.A.F. communiqué reported that the biggest aerial battle so far 
fought over Libya had taken place some distance west of Sidi Omar 
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the previous day, when a formation of Gladiators engaged a much 
larger force of enemy aircraft, and destroyed 15 enemy fighters. 
Two British aircraft were lost. During an attack on Hargeisa on 
Aug. 7 by British bombers, hits were registered on barracks and 
bungalows believed to contain troops. The South African Air Force 
raided the frontier post of El Wak. 

An Admiralty communiqué reported a successful attack by the Fleet 
Air Arm during the previous day on Italian military headquafters at 
Zeila in Somaliland, in the course of which military targets were 
machine-gunned, lorries and staff cars damaged, and casualties caused 
to Italian military personnel. Bombing attacks by enemy aircraft on 
warships in the Gulf of Aden caused no damage or casualties. 

An Italian communiqué reported the occupation of Hargeisa, and 
claimed that in aerial combat over the Cyrenaic border in North Africa 
5 British enemy ‘planes were shot down, in spite of the fact that the 
enemy had numerical superiority. Two Italian ’planes were lost. 


August 10 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that the Italian advance was continuing 
towards the main British positions in British Somaliland. 

A Nairobi communiqué stated that the previous day Korondil was 
occupied after slight opposition, no casualties being suffered during the 
occupation. Neghelli was successfully raided (by the South African 
Air Force), 2 Italian aircraft being destroyed and 2 others damaged. 
A machine-gun post was also destroyed, and mechanical transport 
convoys carrying petrol amd stores set on fire. Hangars and buildings 
on an aerodrome were also damaged by direct hits. 

An R.A.F. communiqué stated that on Aug. 9 bombers attacked 
shipping in the harbour of Tobruk, and set on fire a ship alongside the 
jetty. In East Africa positions on the Hargeisa-Tugaran road were 
attacked by British bombers after reconnaissance had been carried 
out by French pilots operating with the R.A.F. Bombs were dropped 
on an anti-aircraft position and among troops in the Kirrin Pass area. 
In attacks on Massawa a direct hit was scored on a cleared circle 
thought tg be an anti-aircraft battery, and bombs also fell close to a 
jetty. All the aircraft engaged returned undamaged. A fuel dump was 
raided at Mai Adaga near Gura. One enemy ’plane was shot down. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that the air attack carried out on 
Aug. 1 against British battleships caused very serious damage to 
the British battleship Resolution, and a destroyer. In North Africa a 
railway siding at Mersa Matruh and concentratiens of armoured cars, 
together with positions at Sidi Barrani, had been effectively bombed. 
In East Africa Italian troops had occupied and passed beyond Oad- 
weina in British Somaliland. The port and airport of Berbera were 
successfully raided, a ship and 2 British ’planes being hit and set on 
fire. Enemy motorized units were bombed with shrapnel bombs at 
Buna. The enemy had carried out ineffective raids on Harrar, Mas- 
sawa, and Gura. 


August 11 
A communiqué issued by G.H.Q. Cairo stated that enemy patrolling 
and reconnaissance activity continued in the Western Desert. An 
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official statement pointed out that it was not the intention to defend 
every inch of the soil in Somaliland, but to destroy the enemy’s forces 
-and to cause him to use up supplies of food, petrol, and munitions 
which could not be replenished, in a strategically wasteful enterprise. 

An R.A.F. communiqué from Cairo stated that military camps and 
motor transport concentrations in the Sabra Salea area,. between 
Bardia, and the Libyan frontier, had been successfully attacked by 
British bombers, all of which returned safely. 

In East Africa, Banentu aerodrome and dispersed aircraft on the 
ground were bombed and machine-gunned. Enemy troop concentra- 
tions and an important water hole near Dubato were attacked twice, 
and bombs were seen to fall on a motor transport column. In a raid on 
the Karrim Pass bombs were dropped among anti-aircraft positions. All 
the aircraft engaged returned safely. Enemy aircraft raided R.A.F. 
landing-grounds in the Sudan without doing any damage or inflicting 
any casualties. Three enemy aircraft raided Aden, causing slight 
material damage, and killing two natives. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the submarine Odin. 
| An Italian communiqué claimed to have sunk H.M. submarine Odin. 

The communiqué stated that the mountain passes of Karrim and 
Godajere in British Somaliland had been occupied, and that Italian 
forces were still advancing. In an attack on the airfield of Erkowit in 
the Sudan direct hits were made on 15 enemy ’planes on the 
ground. All the ’planes engaged returned safely to their base. An 
enemy ’plane was shot down near El Wak, on the Kenya frontier, 
and a British pilot officer taken prisoner. 


August 12 

A communiqué issued by G.H.Q. Cairo reported a quiet day on all 
African fronts, and indicated that reconnaissance reports from 
Kenya showed that the enemy was holding Dobel. A War Office 
communiqué stated that the damage inflicted in recent air raids on 
Gibraltar was negligible, and casualties slight. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that in British Somaliland Italian 
troops were continuing their advance and had made contaat with the 
main body of the enemy’s forces. In addition, the Rome wireless 
claimed that reports coming’ from Africa showed that the strategic 
system on which the defence of Berbera was based had by now com- 
pletely broken down. i 


š August 13 

A communiqué issued from G.H.Q. Cairo stated that a general 
attack was made on British positions covering the Jugargan Pass on 
Aug. 11. The attacks were boken up and repulsed by artillery and 
small arms fire. In one place the enemy obtained a small local advan- 
tage, but were immediately counter-attacked. A large enemy bomber 
was brought down by infantry dire. , 

An Italian communiqué claimed that the first clash between Italian 
troops and the main body of the enemy forces defending British Somali- 
land started at 1 p.m. on Aug. 11. The Italian attack developed 
throughout Monday in a series of fierce engagements near the town 
of Adadleh, which was occupied The battle was stated to be con- 
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tinuing. An enemy bomber was shot down, and one Italian aeroplane 
was lost. The oil depots at Malta were successfully bombed and big 
fires seen to break out. 


August 15 

A communiqué from G.H.Q. Cairo stated that on the previous day 
the enemy brought up fresh effectives and launched a violent atack in 
Somaliland. After holding their positions for several hours and causing 
the enemy severe losses, British troops fell back to positions in the rear, 
where the fighting continued.’ The communiqué stated that the enemy 
were known to be employing the greater part of two divisions, complete 
with artillery and armoured fighting vehicles, originallyintended to oppose 
French forces in French Somaliland. An unofficial report stated that 
between nine thousand and ten thousand enemy troops were employed 
in the column operating from Hargeisa against the Jugargan position, 
while another large column marched eastward along the coast road in 
the direction of Berbera, and had reached Biyo Fogo, twenty miles 
west of Bulhar. It was stated that the destruction of 76 Italian air- 
craft by the R.A.F. during July had been confirmed, and that up to, 
Aug. 8, 156 aircraft, including many machines on the ground, had also 
been destroyed. : 

An Italian communiqué claimed that operations in British Somaliland 
were in full swing, and fierce fighting was taking place, in which the 
Italian air force was playing an effective part. British prisoners and 
arms had been captured. , 


August 16 

A communiqué from G.H.Q. Cairo stated that British forces con- 
tinued to hold their reserve positions in Somaliland, in spite of con- 
stantly renewed enemy pressure. The troops were standing up well to 
inténse and prolonged bombardment. In Kenya a successful patrol 
encounter near Buna resulted in the loss to the enemy of four killed 
and five prisoners, there being no British casualties. 

An Air Ministry communiqué reported further attacks during the night 
on the Fift aero-engine factory at Turin and the Caproni aircraft 
works at Milan by R.A.F. bombers. A blast furnace was also hit near 
Genoa. Although cloud and haze made complete observation difficult, it 
was established that both the factories were accurately bombed, and fires 
and explosions caused. A communiqué stated that a highly successful raid 
was carried out on Bomba (Libya) the previous day by the R.A.F., in 
the course of which damage was inflicted on ’planes and flying boats in 
the harbour, and a petrol fire was started which ignited the flying boat 
jetty and two flying boats. A flying boat tank exploded, two other 
flying boats in the harbour sank, and the majority of the remainder 
were hit. All the British aircraft engaged returned safely. In 
Italian East Africa, Macaaca in Eritrea, Jigjiga and Dessie in Abyssinia 
were attacked, and direct hits scored: on hangars at Macaaca and 
aerodrome buildings at Dessie, while at Jigjiga bombs fell on buildings 
causing fires, and enemy aircraft were left burning on the ground. In 
British Somaliland aircraft harassed Italian operations, and success- 
fully bombed and machine-gunned motor transport and troops on the 
Bulhar-Zeila road, the Biyo-Fogo-Zeila road, and in the Tugargan 
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area. French aircraft operating with the R.A.F. carried out valuable 
reconnaissances in the Adadleh, Oadweina, and Hargeisa districts, and 
machine-gunned lorries. .-ircraft and naval barracks at Massawa, 
Eritrea, were attacked and considerable damage done to buildings. 
On Aug. 13, enemy bombers attempted to attack Wajir in Kenya, but 
were driven off. On that day an enemy fighter was shot down in 
Britigh Somaliland, and the pilot captured. Enemy bombers and 
fighters raided Malta, but caused little damage. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that offensive operations in British 
Somaliland were in full progress. An enemy aeroplane was brought 
down in flames over Zeila, two enemy air raids on the aerodromes of 
Cobolcia and Massawa caused only slight damage, killing four and 
wounding twelve Italians and natives. Two enemy ‘planes were 
destroyed on the ground during a raid on Wajir, in Kenya, and one 
fighter shot down. The airfield of Kalfar, Malta, was bombed, direct 
hits scored and fires started; one enemy ’plane was shot down, while 
all the Italian ‘planes returned safely. In North Africa the Fuka-Mersa- 
Matruh railway was bombed. A raid was made by enemy bombers in 
the early hours of the morning on North Italy. Several of the bombs 
fell in the rural areas of Merate and Olgiate, wounding five and killing 
two pos Slight material damage was caused. One enemy ‘plane 
was brought down by the anti-aircraft guns of Turin, and crashed near 
Ceresola Dalba. Some of the crew were killed, and the rest taken 
prisoner. 


August 17 ° 

Communiqués issued by G.H.Q. Cairo and the Admiralty announced 
that Italian forces had been withdrawn from Fort Capuzzo following a 
vigorous bombardment of it, and the base of Bardia, by the British 
Fleet. At least 11 enemy aircraft were shot down. 

The R.A.F. Headquarters at Cairo reported that Tobruk harbour 
had again been raided, and a naval oil tank and the submarine and 
. naval jetties hit and set on fire. In British Somaliland bombers attacked 
Zeila, an island nearby, and Adadleh, concentrating on military targets 
and troop concentrations. During an attempted raid om Berbera, an 
enemy bomber was shot down by a French crew operating with the 
R.A.F. : 

An Italian communiqué claimed that the battle begun on Aug. 11 on 
the bulk of the enemy forces in the Jerato Pass, in the Adadleh zone, 
bad been won, the British defensive system having fallen following an 
outflanking mancerfvre on the two wings. Large quantities of material 
and many prisoners had, it was stated, fallen into Italian hands. 
Hundreds of dead belonging to Indian and Rhodesian units had been 
found abandoned. The Italian Air Force had taken part in the battle 
and had also bombed warships and transports at Berbera. Action was 
being continued for the conquest of the second fortified defence line in 
the direction of Berbera. The aviation base at Assab and dwelling 
places at Jigjiga had been ineffectively bombed by the enemy. 


August 18 
A communiqué from G.H.Q. Cairo stated that on the previous day 
the enemy again renewed their determined attacks in Somaliland, 
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using picked troops, supported by tanks, artillery, and aircraft. The 
British force continued to fight with the utmost gallantry, inflicting 
important losses on the enemy and contesting every yard in its with- 
drawal towards Berbera. y 

An R.A.F. communiqué from Cairo gave further details of the enemy 
losses during the bombardment of Bardia and Fort Capuzzo. It was 
stated that in all 8 enemy aircraft were definitely known to have+een 
shot down, and 3 others were believed to have been destroyed. One 
was shot down over the Kamaran Island in the Red Sea by British 
aircraft on patrol. No losses were suffered by the British. During an 
enemy raid on Alexandria on the night of Aug. 16, one enemy aircraft 
was compelled to make a forced landing in the Western Desert, and the 
crew were captured. Further raids to harass the enemy’s troop move- 
ments in Somaliland were also carried out, and direct hits registered 
on buildings at Hargeisa. One British aircraft was compelled to land 
in the sea, but the crew were rescued. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that the town of Bulhar had been 
occupied, and that an Italian column was within range of the town of 
La Faruk. At Mandera a large detachment of Indian troops were said 
to have fled after fighting Italian scouting units. One Italian ’plane 
was lost in a raid on Berbera. In North Africa, enemy warships had 
fired no fewer than 300 shells of large and medium calibre against 
Bardia and its hinterland. One soldier was killed, and 11 others 
wounded as a result of this action. During the fighting which took 
place when Italian ’planes were sent out against these ships and their 
escort of British aircraft, 7 British ‘planes were shot down, and 2 
others were, it is believed, also destroyed. A 9,000 ton British tanker 
was stated to have been sunk in the Atlantic by an Italian submarine. 


, Aug. 19 

A British War office communiqué announced that British forces in 
Somaliland had been successfully evacuated after fighting a delaying 
action and inflicting heavy losses on the enemy. The communtqué ' 
stated that British, Rhodesian, Indian, African and Somali troops, 
working in fhe closest co-operation with the Royal Navy and the 
R.A.F., had fought with conspicuous skill and bravery against greatly 
superior strength, causing very heavy losses to the enemy, particularly 
among Black Shirt units, losses out of all proportion to those of the 
British. G.H.Q. Middle East issued a communiqué stating that following 
the naval shelling of dumps in the neighbourhood norgh of Fort Capuzzo, 
dense columns of smoke, rising to a height of 100 feet and more, were 
seen by British patrols, for some hours after the action. On the previous 
day in Kenya, a few miles from Buna, a party of 30 native conscripts 
fled after exchanging shots with a small party of the King’s African 
Rifles. An R.A.F. communiqué issued from Cairo stated that British 
bombers raided Addis Ababa military aerodrome, scoring direct hits 
on four hangars and starting a petrol fire. All the British aircraft 
engaged returned safely. Numerous bombing raids and reconnaissance 
flights were made in Somaliland with the object of breaking up convoys 
of motorized vehicles and harassing enemy troops advancing on Berbera, 
considerable damage being done to enemy formations. One British air 
craft was shot down by enemy fighters. Another R.A.F. communqué 
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reported that Italian aircraft factories at Milan and Turin were again 
bombed during the night. It was believed that one énemy fighter, 
severely damaged in an air fight over Milan, was destroyed. 

An Italian communiqué claimed to have broken the second British 
line of defence in Somaliland, to have captured La Faruk and to be in 
pursuit of the enemy who were retreating to their ships. Enemy ships 
werecconstantly hammered by Italian bombers. A British ’plane was 
shot down. In North Africa it was claimed that the Italian Air Force 
had effectively bombed the air port of Sidi Barrani, as well as encamp- 
ment and armoured cars south-east of Sollum. All the Italian ’planes 
engaged in these operations returned safely. An enemy raid on Kassala 
was stated to have caused neither casualties nor material damage, 
while one on Addis Ababa caused two deaths and injuries to five persons. 
Bombs struck two hangars containing old equipment. The enemy were 
also reported to have carried out a raid on Milan, in which three bombs 
were dropped on a private house, and others in open fields. Bombs on 
Cuneo and Turin caused some insignificant damage, and there were no 
casualties. The usual leaflets were also dropped. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


AFGHANISTAN 

Aug. 17.—Speaking at the opening of Parliament at Kabul, the King 
said that his country was pursuing a policy consistent with a declaration 
of neutrality; political, and economic relations between Afghanistan 
and the belligerent Powers were very cordial. , 


ALBANIA 

Aug. 9.—According to a Belgrade report a serious clash took place 
between Albanians and Italian troops near the Yugoslav frontier. 
The Albanians, it was stated, rebelled when the Italian authorities 
tried to mobilize various classes for the Army, and ordered the requi- 
sitioning of cattle and foodstuffs. The Italian authorities sent some 
thousands of troops to quell the revolt, but two Italian officers offered 
to negotiate an agreement before action was taken. The officers were 
killed, and as a reprisal the Italians burned the villages of Mamsat, 
Skoroma, and Orrof. In skirmishes which followed the Italians suffered 
100 casualties. The report added that the revolt had spread to the 
Maki district. 

Aug. 11.—Italian denials of the clashes in Albania. (See Italy.) 

Italian allegations re persecution of Albanians in Ciamura and 
“murder” of Daut Hoggia. (See Italy.) 

Aug. 12.—Italian denial that the ‘Hoggia incident’ was in any way 
connected with the reportedeclashes in Albania. (See Italy.) 

A message received in Zurich from Salonika stated that fierce fighting 
was going on in Northern Albania where, since Aug. 9, Italian casualties 
amounted to 400. It was estimated that in the Miriditi district there 
were between 4,000 and 5,000 Albanians in arms, and in the Mati 
district, about 3,000. 

Other reports reaching Zurich stated that the revolt had spread 
to several more districts. The leader of the Kur Veles tribe had notified 
the Italian authorities that he would oppose the order requisitioning 
food and cattle and conscripting Albanians for the Italian army, and he 
had also demanded the release of Albanian Nationalists imprisoned at 
Tirana for distributing leaflets urging men of military age to flee to the 
woods to escape mobilization. In this area 1,000 rebels were reported. 


ARGENTINA 

Aug. 11.—A report from Buenos Aires stated that the Government 
had ordered the arrest and expulsion of Karl Arnold, a German who 
had been 11 years in Argentina, for activities considered dangerous to 
peace and public order. The police informed the Ministry of the 
Interior that Arnold was a paid employee of the German Association 
of Welfare and Culture, and one of the leaders of the local Gestapo. He 
had recently made a propagandist tour of the Argentine provinces to 
control the activities of various local organizations. 

La Prensa criticized the expulsion of Arnold as inadequate and asked 
how the Government could admit the existence of a local Gestapo 
without taking steps to dissolve it. 

According to a report from New York Arnold Fuhrmann, leader of 
the anti-Semitic agitation for all South America who confessed in 
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June to be the author of a plan for the seizure of Uruguay by the Nazis, 
was arrested at Concordia, Argentina, on orders from Buenos Aires. 

Aug. 16.—It was reported that the British Community Council in 
Buenos Aires had decided to make regular remittances to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer towards the British War effort. A first gift of £15,000 
had already been made. . 


AUSTRALIA 

Aug. 6.—The Labour Party rejected the Prime Minister’s offer of 
5 or 6 seats in an enlarged National Government. 

The Prime Minister informed the United Australia Party that, owing 
to the opposition of the leaders of the Country and Labour Parties, the 
proposal to petition the United Kingdom Parliament to enable the 
Commonwealth Parliament to extend its life, thereby avoiding an 
election campaign in wartime, had been dropped, since such a petition 
on a constitutional issue must have the support of both Houses. 

The Minister for External Affairs announced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the conclusion of a satisfactory arrangement with the 
Administration of the French possession of New Caledonia for the 
maintenance of economic relations, and the appointment of an 
Australian representative in New Caledonia. 

Aug. 7.—The Minister for the Navy and Commerce told representa- 
tives of primary production at Canberra that large supplies of meat 
en route for France had been diverted to the United Kingdom, which 
now had large stocks and must limit imports from Australia. 

Aug. 9.—It was reported that the Royal Australian Air Force now 
numbered 18,130 men, more than 5 times as many as at the outbreak 
of war. 

Aug. 11.—A party of 300 children arrived in Melbourne from London. 

Aug. 13.—Ten persons, including 3 Cabinet Ministers and the Chief 
of the Australian Army General Staff, were killed in an aeroplane grash 
near Canberra. The killed were: Brigadier Street, Minister of the Army; 
Mr. Fairbairn, Air Minister; Sir Henry Gullett, Vice-president of the 
Executive Council; General Sir Cyril Brudenell White, Chief of Staff; 
Lt.-Col. F. Thornthwaite, a Staff Officer; Mr. E. R. Elford, Secretary 
to Mr. Fairbairn, and 4 members of the crew. 

- Aug. 15.—A liner carrying evacuees, including 480 children, from 
Hong Kong arrived at Sydney. 

Aug. 18.—It was announced in Melbourne that Sir John Latham, 
Chief Justice of Australia, had been appointed first Australian 
Minister to Japan. ¢ 

Mr. McEwen, Minister for External Affairs, said, in a broadcast, that 
the appointment was “the culmination of the desire of Australia 
and Japan for a more direct and intimate relationship”. It was natural 
that Australia should think ‘first of her position in the Pacific where, 
with New Zealand, she had a direct and primary responsibility. But 
Australian policy would always remain consistent with the policy of 
the United Kingdom, she would make the policy of the United King- 
dom an Empire policy in the full sense of the term. 


BAHAMAS 
Aug. 17.—The Duke of Windsor was sworn in as Governor and 
Commander in Chief. 
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BELGIUM 


Aug. 6.—The American Ambassador in Brussels, Mr. Cudahy, in an 
interview in London, stated that Belgian industry was in a state of 
stagnation, while the harvest was not being gathered because country 
people had fled to the towns. Bread was at present rationed at about 

lb. per day per head. The Ambassador went on to say that there had 

een no great pillaging and no shooting of civilians during or since the 
German invasion. He also described a private interview with King 
Leopold, although the latter was a prisoner of war, in which the King 
defended his decision to surrender on the grounds that the Belgian 
Army had been fatally hampered by civilian refugees, and that the 
Allies had been fully informed of the position three days beforehand. 

Aug. 9.—The Minister of Colonies and the Minister of Finance were 
reported to have arrived in London. (See Great Britain.) 

t was reported that a decree had been issued in Brussels forbidding 
Belgians to listen to British broadcasts, and imposing severe penalties 
for those who disobeyed. 

Aug. 11.—A Brussels report stated that the holders of shares in 
Rumanian petroleum undertakings must declare their holdings to the 
clearing office in Brussels, and that all bearer bonds were to be con- 
verted into registered securities. 

Aug. 15.—According to a wireless report of the Vichy Government 
the re-opening of postal mails between Belgium and foreign countries 
has been authorized by Germany. 

Aug. 19.—Statement of policy by members of the Belgian Parlia- 
ment in Great Britain. (See Great Britain.) 


BRAZIL 


Aug. 10.—The first 79 British children to be evacuated to S. America 
arrived at Rio de Janeiro. 

M. Olins, the Latvian Chargé d’Affaires in Buenos Aires, revealed 
that the Soviet authorities had arrested the owners of 2 Latvian 
steamers whose departure from Rio de Janeiro had been held up to 
prevent their passing into Russian hands. He sent a message to Dr. 
Aranha, the Brazilian Foreign Minister, expressing gratification that 
Brazil had prevented the 2 ships from going to the Soviet. 

M. Charles Corbin, former French Ambassador to Great Britain, 
arrived in Rio de Janeiro. He denied press reports that the trip was 
connected with a special mission on behalf of General de Gaulle, and 
said he was awaiting instructions from Marshal Pétain. 

Aug. 18.—It was reported that a Brazilian Court had sentenced 
Ernest Fuchs, a German, to 15 months’ imprisonment for insulting 
Brazil. Three months previously, Fuchs had also publicly asserted 
that Germany would win the war and then*take over Brazil as a colony. 


BULGARIA 

Aug. 3.—Herr von Papen, German Ambassador to Turkey, arrived in 
Sofia and saw the Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister. 

Aug. 9.—Reported agreement with Rumania over session of South , 
Dobruja. (See Rumania.) 

Aug. 10.—M. Stamenoff, the Bulgarian Minister in Moscow, arrived 
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in Sofia to discuss with the Bulgarian Government the difficulties 
created between Russia and Bulgaria by the negotiations for the return 
of the Dobruja to Bulgaria. 

Aug. 11.—The issue of a manifesto by the Bulgarian Communist 
Party was reported in a Sofia message. According to this report the 
manifesto described the Bulgarian Government as a “‘Fascist dictator- 
ship’* and alleged that it had refused Russian proposals for the con- 
clusion of a pact of friendship and mutual assistance. The manifesto was 
stated to be equally hostile to the Rome-Berlin Axis and towards 
British imperialism. It referred to an alleged German plan for the 
liberation of the Macedonians and declared that their “just struggle 
must be carried on in conformity with the fundamental duty of all the 
Balkan nations, which is to avoid anything which could assist the 
‘great imperialisms’ in extending the war to the Balkans’. 

Aug. 12.—It was reported from an official source in Sofia that the 
Government had informed the Rumanian Minister that Bulgaria would 
not accept an invitation to a conference unless such invitation could 
be taken to mean that Rumania had agreed to cede to Bulgaria the 
whole of southern Dobruja with the town of Silestria, i.e. the frontier 
before the Treaty of Bucharest of 1913. 

Aug. 19.—Rumanian and Bulgarian delegates met at Cracova to 
negotiate the transfer of Southern Dobruja. (See Rumansa.)’ 


BURMA 

Aug. 6.—A communiqué issued in Rangoon announced that through 
motor trafic from Burma to China of non-prohibited goods had 
been resumed. Lorries must carry only enough petrol to reach their 
destination in China with a full load and return, and owners must enter 
into a bond guaranteeing the return of the lorries. 

Mg. Ba Maw, the former Prime Minister, was arrested. ° 


CANADA 

Aug. 5.—The Mayor of Montreal was interned under he Defence 
Regulations, because he had stated that he would not conform 
with the National Registratton Law, and had urged others not to con- 
form. 

Aug, 14.—A national advisory committee of 29 members, representa- 
tive of all the Provinces, was set up to aid in the movements and welfare 
of children from Grat Britain, according to a statement made by the 
Minister of Immigration. The chairman is Dr. R. C. Wallace, Principal 
of Queens University, Kingston, Ontario, and the British High Com- 
missioner, or his representatiye, will also be a member. 

Aug. 15.—A speed up in Canada’s Empire Air Training Scheme was 
reported. 22 schools were stated now in operation as against 15 planned 
for this date. : 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTSE VALLEY 
Aug. 9.—Japanese planes raided Chungking. 
Aug. 11—60 Japanese bombers raided Chungking. The Chinese 
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claimed to have shot down five of the ’planes and seriously damaged 
6 others. : 

Aug. 19.—Huge fires were reported to be raging in Chungking as the 
result of a raid by 130 Japanese bombers. 


SOUTH CHINA 

Aug. 7.—According to reports from Hong-Kong Chiang Kaisshek ' 
had massed 10 divisions along the borders of Indo-China. Three 
divisions of Japanese troops were also stated to have been transferred to 
the Kwangsi border. 

Aug. 10.—A proclamation issued by the Vice-Admiral commanding 
the Japanese fleet in Chinese waters announced the extension of 
the blockade of the Wenchow sector as far as Shumchun, north of 
Amoy, for “reasons of strategic necessity”. 

The Japanese claimed that a naval party had landed near Haimen, 
about 70 miles north-east of Wenchow, and captured the town. 

Aug. 14.—Mr. Chang Shiao-ling, a member of the French Municipal 
Council and one of the best known Chinese merchants in Shanghai, was 


_’ shot dead outside his home in the French Concession. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 

Aug. 5.—In Shanghai a curfew was enforced in the two foreign areas 
for 10 days, covering several important Chinese anniversaries. ` 

The Chief of the Japanese Affairs Section of the French Concession 
Police was killed by a Chinege gunman in Shanghai. 

Aug. 9.—A War Office communiqué, issued in London, announced that 
British troops stationed in Shanghai and North China were being with- 
drawn for service elsewhere. 

Aug. 12.—The Japanese Foreign Office spokesman declared in Tokyo 
that Japan was assuming responsibility for maintaining order in the 
areas in North China vacated by British troops. 

Aug. 13.—A report from Shanghai stated that the Japanese boy- 
cotted a meeting ‘of the Defence Commanders, called by Colonel 
Dewitt Peck, of the United States Marines, who proposed that the 
US. shouldetake over all but one of the sectors evacuated by British 
troops. It was understood that the reason for the boycott was the fact 
that the Japanese Commander was of higher rank than Colonel Peck. 

Aug. 16.—An official statement issued in Shanghai announced that 
the foreign defence commanders “‘by a majority vote” had divided the 
British sectors between the Japanese and the Americans. The Japanese 
had been allotted the western area and the Anfericans the central 
business district and Western Hongkew. The Japanese had opposed 
the motion, demanding all 3 British sectors, and reserved the right to 
submit alternative plans. The Italians, whose sector remained un- 
changed, had abstained from voting, thereby obviating the possibility 
of a deadlock. 

The Shanghai Municipal Council, the statement continued, endorsed 
the decision of the meeting, but agreed to consider the Japanese counter 
proposals, provided that these were presented before the British troops 
left. The Japanese refused to accept the decision as final, the naval 
spokesman declaring that “anything to which the Japanese Com- 
mander here objects will be supported by the Government in Tokyo”. 
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Aug. 18.—The British troops in N. China left Tientsin at dawn for 
an undisclosed destination. ow, 

Report from Hong-kong re staff talks between Chinese and Indo- 
China staff officers re defence of Indo-China in the event of Japanese 
invasion. (See Indo-China.) 

Aug. 19.—The Shanghai Municipal Council announced that the 
Shanghai Volunteer Defence Corps would relieve British troops in the 
Central Business district and in Western Hongkew, in place of U.S. 
Marines, pending the outcome of negotiations between the American 
and Japanese Governments. ` 


COLOMBIA i 

Aug. 7—Twenty German air-pilots, mechanics, wireless operators, 
and photographers, members of the staff of the Scadta Airlines of 
Colombia, a German controlled concern until June (when the Govern- 
ment liquidated German interests), left Panama apparently under 
orders to return to Germany. 


CUBA 


Aug. 6.—Statement by Mr. Roosevelt on the success of the Havana 
Conference. (See Unsted States.) 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA : 


Aug. 8.—A clash is reported to have taken place between members 
of the Vlajka, a German controlled Fascist organization, and citizens of 
Prague. Members of the Vlajka accompanied by some Storm Troopers 
decided to occupy and loot the headquarters of the disbanded Czech 
National United Party, and were attacked by angry citizeng. The 
President appealed to the Reich Protector, who ordered the Storm 
Troopers to withdraw, after which the Vlajka members were arrested 
by the Czech police. r 

Aug. 17.—Reports reaching London from Prague stated that a 
Czech fitter in a steel factory at Brno had been sentenced to death by 
court martial for sabotage’and an accomplice to 5 years’ imprisonment. 
Another Czech is stated to have been sentenced by a German People’s 
Court for conspiring to commit high treason by keeping anti-Nazi 
leaflets and literature at his home. The arrest was also reported 
of a Czech scientist, Professor Werrig, Dean of the F aculty of Law in the 
Caroline University and member of the administrative commission of 
Prague, for activities hostile to the German Reich. 


DENMARK 

Aug. 9.—It was reported from Stockholm that dockers at Aarhus, 
where nine-tenths of the workers were employed, had petitioned the 
authorities to allow them to do manually the work done by the harbour 
cranes, in order to provide employment for more dockers. 

Aug. 11.—A Zurich report stated that the Minister of Commerce 
had announced that coal imports were unobtainable. The people of 
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Copenhagen and other towns were asked, in official announcements, to 
make use of such objects as wonecessary furniture for fuel. 

Aug. 14.—Eight young Danes were sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment up to 2 years in Copenhagen as the result of a clash between 
civilians and German troops at Frederikshaven on August 3. A warning 
issued by the Ministry of Justice deplored the incident which might 
seriously disturb relations with the German Army and referred’ to 
damage done to telephone cables laid by German troops by “young or 
drunk persons”. ' 


EGYPT 

Aug. 7.—The Prime Minister announced the conclusion of an agree- 
ment with Great Britain for the purchase of the entire cotton crop 
which, he said, had only been possible because of the most cordial 
relations existing between the two countries, ‘together with the British 
Government’s proper appreciation of the Egyptian growers’ interests. 

It was reported from Cairo that the arrangement was welcomed and 
the price considered to be good, but that some disappointment was 
felt by exporters that it did not cover the surplus from the previous 
crop, amounting to roughly 1,500,000 cantars. 

Aug. 8.—Lewa Ibrahim Atallah Pasha, Aide-de-Camp to King 
Farouk, was appointed Chief of Staff. 

Aug. 9.—Articles in the press welcomed the cotton agreement. 
Al Balagh argued that it would save the country from economic collapse 
and that only Great Britain coluld have made such a gesture and bought 
and arranged for the disposal of such quantities of cotton. Al Mokattam 
regarded Great Britain’s offer as in Egypt’s best interests and above 
all a compliment to the people of Egypt, who would fully appreciate 
this great service. 

EIRE 

Aug. 11.—The Minister for Co-ordination of Defence, speaking in 
Drogheda, said that since June Ist, 180,000 men had enrolled in the 
various defenee services. Eire must rely on numbers and efficiency, 
the Minister pointed out, to make up for her lack of heavy equipment; 
every bullet, shell, and mine must, in the vent of unprovoked and 
unwarranted attack, be made to hit its target. In another speech, at 
Dundalk, the Minister declared that Irishmen must be prepared in 
the last resort to die for the right to control their own destiny. 

Aug. 18.—Statement by German spokesman in Beflin that Germany 
was negotiating with Eire re import of goods (by Eire) through the 
German blockade of Britain. (See Germany.) 

e 
ESTONIA 
Aug. 6.—Acceptance by Supreme Soviet of Estonia as member of 
“the U.S.S.R. (See U.S.S.R.) 


FINLAND 

Aug. 9.—The Government issued a statement declaring that no 
action was taken to interfere with the “Union for Peace and Friendship 
with the Soviets”, founded by a medical student anda workman, until 
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the gatherings assumed a violently provocative nature. A meeting held 
on Aug. 6, despite an official ban, was dispersed by the police, after 
revolutionary songs and slogans had been sung, and arrests were made, 
including the 2 leaders, on a charge of fostering disorder. 

Soviet Union’s complaints against Finland. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Aug. 16.—It was reported from Stockholm that M. Tanner, Minister 
of Supply, the former Foreign Minister, had resigned and M. 
Kotilainen, Minister of Trade, appointed in his place. 


FRANCE 


Aug. 6.—Statement in Australian Parliament re maintenance of 
economic relations between Australia and New Caledonia. (See 
Australia.) j 

Aug. 8.—The Supreme Court was set up in Riom; after its members 
had been sworn in the Court adjourned to await further instructions 
from the Government. 

A decree was issued appointing M. Jean Borotra as Commissioner- 
General for Physical Education and Sport. 

Broadcast attack ‘on Vichy Government and war guilt trials by 
General de Gaulle. (See Great Britain.) 

According to a report in the Pett Journal the C:G.T. had replaced 
the declaration in its Constitution proclaiming and justifying the 
necessity for the class struggle by a statement to the effect that work 
was not a bargaining transaction and that the aim of the C.G.T. was 
to defend the sacred rights of work, the family, workers, and the 
interests of the nation. This defence, a defence of every social category, 
could not achieve solid and lasting results, the statement continued, if it 
was exercised to the detriment of the prosperity of the country or of 
the professions. `S ' 

A report from Vichy stated that it had been confirmed that negotia- ` 
tions were proceeding between France and Japan for an adjustment of 
the political and economic relations in the Far East, and that a mission 
had been sent to Indo-China to prepare the basis of an economic 
agreement with Japan. y 

Aug. 9.—A report in the Journal dé Genève stated that unemploy- 
ment was prevalent in Raris and that the authorities were having 
difficulty in combating it. In certain suburbs some factories had been 
hastily rebuilt and most of the shops had been reopened, but coffee, 
chocolate, and certain textile goods were lacking. 

Statement by Mme. Louise Weiss, an “unofficial representative of 
the French Government” re the danger of famine in unoccupied France 
in October. (See United States.) 

It was reported that the sale of all alcohol, except wine and beer and 
one glass of brandy per hed after a meal, had been prohibited. 

Aug. 10.—It was reported from the Spanish frontier that road and 
rail communications between France and Italy had been re-opened. The 
same source reported that no taxicabs were running in Paris, owing to 
petrol shortage. 

Announcement in Washington re reopening of American Consulates 
at Dakar and St. Pierre. (See United States.) 

M. Corbin arrived in Rio de Janeiro. (See Brazil.) 
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Aug. 11.—Report re closing of Syrian frontiers to all combatant 
subjects of military age. (See Syria.) 

It was reported that, according to La Montagne, a paper published at 
_ Clermont Ferrand and popularly connected with M. Laval, the C.G.T. 
had not been dissolved but was being merged with the employers’ 
organizations into a “French Community of Labour”. 

The Vichy Government announced that they would spend 
300,000,000 f. to improve rural conditions; 50,000,000 f. on urgent 
public works; 150,000,000 f. to improve villages; and would give em- 
ployment and aid, to a maximum of 50,000 f. in each case, in rebuilding 
destroyed houses. 

Aug. 12.—The Vichy Government issued a warning reminding the 
public that very heavy fines and punishment would be inflicted on 
persons carrying newspapers from unoccupied to occupied France, 
including even old newspapers used for wrapping. 

Epidemics in occupied France. (See Switzerland.) : 

Aug. 13.—Marshal Pétain broadcast to the French people. The first 
task of the Government of the new France would be, he said, to secure 
sufficient food supplies and abolish the spectre of famine. A credit of 
2,000 million francs had been granted to iculturists for the rapid 
re-establishment of the nation’s rural life and equipment. The 
authorities were dealing with the repatriation of 4 million Frenchmen 
and Belgians; 250,000 refugees and demobilized soldiers had been 
brought back to their homes, and more than 250,000 vehicles had 
returned to the occupied zone. Marshal Pétain then spoke of the 
measures taken to secure food supplies, alike for the population and for 
refugees, and to the progress of demobilization, in which preference was 
being given to the oldest classes and to certain categories of workers, 
such as agricultural labourers. He said that he shared the anxieties of 
_ the young men and women, the hope of the new France, about the 
futures “We are paying attention’’, he went on, “to the future of our 
young people by entrusting to the elder among them the organization 
of camps and stadiums; with this work will begin the rejuvenation of 
our nation”. He concluded by sending a message to’ Parisians and the 
people of occupied France, to the effect that he had reason to hope that 
the transfer of the Government to Paris and Versailles, about which he 
was negotiating with the Germans, was now only a matter of time. 
Finally he knew how immense was the suffering of the French people. 
... Patience was to them the most necessary form of courage. 

The French Supreme Court at Riom went into secret session to hear 
charges of ‘‘war-guilt” against former Ministers. ° 

It was stated in a report from the French frontier that while many 

of unoccupied France were short of food, Brittany and Normandy 

ad an abundance, owing to the cessatiqn of exports to England. 
Difficulties had arisen in the transfer of population from overcrowded 
unoccupied France to the occupied part of the country owing to shortage 
of railway rolling stock and locomotives, commandeered by the 
Germans. It was further reported that German families from the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland had been evacuated to Paris to escape from air raids. 

The expulsion from occupied France, by the Nazi authorities, of 
the United States correspondent of the Journals Time, Life, and Fortune 
for sundry defamatory and anti-Nazi articles was reported. 
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Aug. 15.—According to a New York report, M. Cadiot, French 
Minister for Agriculture, declared, in a speech at Vichy, that there was 
an abundance of elementary foodstuffs in France, but that everything 
depended on transportation. ‘The winter will be hard”, he said, “but 
there is no need to dramatize the situation”. It had been said that the 
` OTa were planning to improve farm methods, but this con- 

cerned future production. For the present restrictions were being 
introduced to assure the necessary minimum for everyone. Sugar was 
scarce because 80 per cent of the sugar beet crops normally came from 
Northern France, and there was great difficulty in bringing cane sugar 
and vegetable oil from the colonies. Monthly rations per person, under 
the new restrictions were 11b. of sugar, 141b. macaroni spaghetti, db. 
rice, #lb. margarine or cooking oil. 

Mr. Richard Allen, European delegate to the Red Cross, said, at 
Vichy, that “the situation in France now is worse than in Belgium after 
the World War and is growing still worse.” He strongly favoured the 
extension of Red Cross relief to German occupied zones, especially 
among the 2,000,000 prisoners. There was an immediate need of milk, 
sugar, fats, and tinned meats, but sufficient meat and wheat could be 
provided if France were permitted access to her colonies. Mr. Allen 
added that the destruction in the occupied zones had been less than 
estimated. Fewer than 100,000 houses had been destroyed, and there 
were less than 500,000 homeless refugees. It was planned to restore 
refugees to their homes at a rate of 1,200,000 a month, but this did not 
seem possible in existing conditions. i ; 

M. Baudouin, in a speech appealing to England to lift the blockade 
against France said “it will certainly strike vanquished France, but its 
effect on Germany whose capacity to resist is considerable, is most 
problematical”. Germany had agreed to guarantee that the goods im- 
ported would be reserved for the civilian population, and in view ofthis 
M. Baudouin had ‘‘done everything possible in the name of reason” 
to obtain some mitigation of the unjust lot imposed on the French 
people. M. Baudouin said that he hoped that his request would be 
heard. “If not”, he concluded, “all France must know that everything 
possible was done to spare her privations. She must not then unjustly 
accuse either the Government or the occupying authorities for her 
misfortune”. 

German and Italian news agency reports re food situation in France. 
(See Germany; Italy.) 

It was reported: tat owing to the scarcity of oil in France, the 
Minister of Agriculture had recommended the farming community to 
return to the cultivation of cole-seed and other oleaginous plants. (The 
growing of cole-seed was abandoned over 50 years ago.) 

A message from New York, quoting a statement said to have been 
made by a group of demobilized French soldiers who had just arrived 
at St. Thomas, in the Virgin Islands, on their way to the United States, 
stated that an agreement had been reached between the Governors of 
Martinique and Guadeloupe and the Admiral of the French Caribbean 
Fleet, on the one hand, and Sir Hubert Young, Governor of Trinidad, 
and the Admiral of the British West Indian Fleet, on the other hand, for 
the virtual disarmament of the French aircraft carrier Béarn and the 
cruiser Emile Bertin, at Fort de France, Martinique, and the training 
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cruiser Jeanne d'Arc at Guadeloupe. The report further stated that the 
Béarn had on board 40 French and 100 American-made aeroplanes and 
some Canadian Air Force pilots, but did not indicate what had become 
of either the aeroplanes or the pilots; and that at least 100 cases of gold 
bars and some small bags of gold coin were taken off the Emile Bertin 
and stored, under heavy guard, in Fort de France. 

Aug. 17.—It was disclosed that the French destroyer, Martllé Brézé, 
of 2441 tons, sank in April last near a British port, after the explosion 
of a torpedo on board. i 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 


Aug. 6.—General Ayme arrived in Jibuti to take over the Command 
of the French forces from General Legentilhomme. 


GERMANY ; : 

Aug. 5.—‘Welh informed quarters in Berlin” stated Phat there was 
no truth in the report that Herr Streicher had died. 

Aug. 7.—It was reported from Berlin that the first of 30 trains carry- 
ing 20,000 Italian industrial workers had passed across the Brenner into 
Germany. 

Aug. 8.—Reports reaching New York from unoccupied France 
stated that the Ruhr and Rhine valleys were being evacuated and their 
population sent to the eastern part of occupied France. 

It was reported that tha sale of bottled beer and draught beer in the 
streets had been prohibited, owing to the need to conserve stocks of 
barley for food supply, and that restaurants were only to be allowed 
half the quantity hitherto consumed. 

The German press published articles on the ‘‘imminence of the attack 
on Great Britain”. The Borsen Zettung, in an article on the capture of 
Zeila by the Italians, interpreted it as indicating the “defeat and loss 
of Somaliland, the closure of the Mediterranean route for England and 
the imprisonment of her fleet in the Mediterranean”. ` 7 

Aug. 9.—It was announced that Baldur von Schirach had been 
appointed”’Reich Statthalter and Gauleiter of Vienna, and that Artur 
Axmann was to succeed him as Reich Youth leader. 

Aug. 11.—Herr Funk, Reich Minister for Economics, opening the 
Königsberg Fair, was reported to have said that Germany intended to 
develop still further trade on the barter principle and foster a closer 
economic collaboration among all European natigns, but did not want 
to relinquish her share in world trade, since her autarkic activities were 
solely aimed at freeing her from dependence on foreign supplies. 
He assured his hearers that England’s food position was catastrophic, 
while Germany’s supplies were absoltftely assured and the British 
blockade so thoroughly broken that a food scarcity in Germany was 
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erman-Swiss trade agreement signed. (See Switzerland.) 

Reported arrest of 2 Nazis in Argentina. (See Argentina.) 

Aug. 12.—Commenting on Herr Funk’s speech the Berliner Börsen- 
Zeitung asserted that German intentions for the resuscitation of world 
trade were not synonymous with a return to the old system of British 
hegemony. It was possible to envisage a busy international exchange of 
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goods not passing via London, not financed with British credit, and not 
yielding any profits for England. A continental Europe united on a 
basis of Grossraumwtrtschaft would in future be able to approach the 
world’s markets with quite a different status from a Europe split into a 
large number of small countries, which in their totality would be able 
to play a decisive part in the world markets. 

TheXpress gave pride of place to an account of the air fighting over 
Britain, which it described as part of a preconceived plan for the 
systematic destruction of British aircraft, anti-aircraft defences, ports, 
bases, and Army defence works. The previous day’s fighting was stated 
to prove beyond dispute the unquestioned superiority of the German 
Air Arm, heavily outnumbered and facing strong anti-aircraft defences. 


Ag. 14.—A wireless bulletin reported that a small number of 
parachutists had landed in Manchester and Birmingham to carry out 
sabotage. 

An Austrian named Grabner was stated by the Gestapo to have been 
“shot dead while resisting arrest”. Grabner had been sentenced to life 
imprisonment by the People’s Court in Berlin on the previous day for 
spreading false rumours, when the Court expressed regret that the 
offence did not carry with it the death penalty. 

A News Agency statement declared that neither in Germany nor 
in Europe was a bad harvest expected. Attacking Great Britain 
for her refusal to allow food from the United States to reach German 
occupied territory in Europe, the statement asserted that it was not 
Germany’s obligation to feed them. Great Britain had once more 
revealed herself as the enemy“ of the European continent, whereas it 
was known that Germany had already done much, from purely humani- 
tarian motives, for the populations of its former adversaries. 

According to an article by the Berlin correspondent of the Basler 
Nachrichten, the offensive against Great Britain had begun, becayise 
measures taken in Berlin with regard to the dissemination of news and 
the censorship had taken on the form usual in a big offensive. He 
reported much talk “about air supremacy and less and less about 
invasion’’, in Berlin. The Berlin correspondent of the Basler National 
Zeitung stated in an article that news issued in Berlin pointed to the 
fact that the same tactics which had proved successful in the campaigns 
against Poland and France were being adopted by German pilots, i.e., 
the destruction of enemy ’planes on the ground. 


Aug. 15.—The News Agency stated that Germany did not 
need to requisition® grain from the occupied territories in order 
to feed the German people. “The German Army”, it added, “was 
certainly employed to bring in the harvest in Northern France, but 
this remained in the country.”’ 


Aug. 17.—In a Note to neutral Governments the German Govern- 
ment announced a “total blockade” of Great Britain in reprisal for 
“British violation of all the international rules of sea warfare”. The 
statement enumerated these violations as follows:—the declaration 
that foodstuffs were contraband; the decision to treat as contraband 
all goods of German origin, even if in neutral possession and exported 
from Germany in neutral ships; the army of British merchant men; 
the ‘‘Navicert” system. The Note further warned neutral States that 
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the Reich Government would in future decline “all responsibility, 
without exception, for any damage that ships of all kinds, or persons, 
might suffer” in the blockaded areas. Germany’s action was in the 
interest of all Europe, because the British Government was attempting 
to extend the warfare of hunger to Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium and France as well as to Sweden, Spain and Portugal. The 
rapid defeat of Britain and the removal of the present British pulers, 
who alone were opposed to peace, was therefore the first consideration 
for all Europe as well as for other neutral countries. 

Aug. 18.—In answer to questions raised by Foreign Press represen- 
tatives a competent authority in Berlin stated that the territory 
affected by the new blockade of Great Britain would be smaller than 
the European war zone designated by President Roosevelt. The 
blockade zone stretched from the Atlantic coast of France, near the 
mouth of the Loire, round the British Isles to the Belgian coast. The ` 
new blockade implied the resumption of unrestricted submarine 
warfare. All the conditions of blockade had, the spokesman said, been 
so radically changed by aerial warfare that in reality no binding 
codification any longer existed and no Power felt itself bound by 
the Paris Blockade Convention of 1856, so continually violated by the 
British themselves. 

It was also stated that the German Government were negotiating 
with the Eire Government to organize the import of merchandise 
through the blockade and were awaiting concrete proposals from 
Mr. de Valera. 

Report re German senfenced to imprisonment in Brazil. (See 
Brazil.) 

Aug. 19.—The German Government were reported to have placed an 
embargo on the showing of American films produced by Metro-Goldwyn 
Meyer in Germany and ordered their immediate withdrawal from 
ciroulation, regardless of contracts, on the ground that the company had 
produced anti-German films. 

Reuter reported that, under a decree issued by the Minister of 
Justice: “Fór official reasons, or on the application of the person sen- 
tenced, a sentence of not more than 2 weeks can be served in the proper 
institution in stretches lasting from Saturday afternoon at 3 until 
Monday morning at 6”. 

Government spokesman’s announcement that Note had been sent 
to Britain re German parachute troops. (See Great Britasn.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Aug. 6.—Merchant shipping lost by enemy action in the week ended 
Sunday, July 28, was stated to have been 18 British ships with a total 
tonnage of 65,601 tons and 2 Allied ships of 7,090 tons. 

The Ministry of Food issued an order under which it became an 
offence, carrying the usual penalties of the General Defence Regula- 
tions (Aug. 12), to waste food. 

Statement in London by U.S. Ambassador to Belgium re food 
situation. (See Belgium.) 

Aug. 7.—A military agreement, taking effect as from July 1, 1940, 
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was reached regulating the conditions of service of General de Gaulle’s 
Free French Force. The principal points covered by the Agreement 
and the accompanying exchange of letters between Mr. Churchill and 
General de Gaulle were as follows: the volunteer force of naval, land, and 
air units being organized by the General would never be required to 
take up arms against France; the force would retain the character of a 
- Frengh force as regards personnel, discipline, language, promotion, and 
duties; it would have priority in the allocation of property and material 
brought from any quarter by French forces, such allocation being in 
the hands of General de Gaule, and as soon as practicable additional 
equipment would be provided by the British Government. The French 
force would commission and operate as many ships as it could, by agree- 
ment between General de Gaulle and the British Admiralty, and the 
remainder would be availableto be operated under direct British or Allied 
naval control, while carrying a proportion of French officers and men 
and remaining French property. Arrangements with regard to French 
merchant ships for military operations would be made by General de 
Gaulle and the British Departments concerned. General de Gaulle 
accepted the general direction of the British High Command and would 
when necessary delegate the immediate command of any part of his 
force to a British officer of appropriate rank. The Agreement also 
regulated the status, pay, and pensions of French volunteers, and the 
expenditure incurred by the French force, and declared that the British 
Government would “use their best endeavours at the conclusion of 
peace, to help the French volunteers to regain any rights, including 
national status, of which they might hav® been deprived as a result 
of their participation in the struggle against the common enemy, 
and was determined, when victory had been gained by Allied arms, “‘to 
secure the full restoration of the independence and greatness of 
France”. The Agreement and correspondence were issued as a White 
Paper (Cmd. 6220). . 

Mr. Greenwood, Minister without Portfolio, speaking in the 
House of Commons, reviewed the economic war effort. After surveying 
the economic problems of total war and the problems confronting 
Germany, he recounted the measures taken by the Goyernment to 
co-ordinate the schemes of different Departments. Firstly there was a 
small committee to concert and direct the work of Ministerial com- 
mittees dealing with economic problems. Secondly, there was an 
Economic Policy Committee concerned with the broader problem of 
economic war policy. Thirdly, the Production Council, which had 
attached to it 3 iater-Departmental Committees, implemented the 
decisions of the War Cabinet regarding priority. Fourthly, it had been 
decided to set up the Industrial Capacity Committee to deal with the 
problem of “marrying” capacity to supply needs. 

Mr. Bevin, Minister of Supply, in the debate that followed, described 
the Government’s plan for the utilization of labour resources and said 
that the plan was working. Labour Supply Boards had been set up in 
26 centres within a month, and steps had been taken to deal with 
unemployment resulting from the restriction of luxury trades. 

According to a statement issued by the Ministry of Shipping, over 
9,000,000 deadweight tons of vessels of 500 gross tons and over were 

‘under the control of the Allies of the British Empire. This total in- 
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cluded over 5,500,000 tons of the ships of Norway, approximately 
3,000,000 tons of the Netherlands, and about 500,000 under the control 
of the Belgian and Polish Governments. In addition, the Ministry 
controlled nearly 500,000 deadweight tons of Danish and French 
shipping. About 1,250,000 deadweight tons of neutral shipping were 
under charter to the Ministry. 

Purchase of Egypt’s cotton crop. (See Egypt.) 

Mr. Frank Pick was appointed Director-General of the Ministry of 
Information, on the resignation of Sir Kenneth Lee. 

125 British subjects, soldiers, airmen, and sailors, who were 
interned in Sweden after being cut off between Narvik and Tréndheim 
when the British army evacuated, reached a Scottish port in a Swedish 
ship. 

Aug. 8.—The Minister of Supply appealed in the House of Commons 
for an increase of skilled labour and a rapid expansion of training, to 
meet the needs of the munition production and the export trade. He 
said that 19 Government training centres were now open, and should 
turn out 100,000 trainees a year, but he hoped to increase the centres 
to 40, to train 200,000. 

An increase of 6d. a day in pay to warrant officers, n.c.o.s, and men in 
H.M. Forces was announced. 

The Home Secretary in the House of Commons gave civilian air 
casualties for the month of July as 258 killed and 321 seriously injured. 

The Bucegt, one of the three Rumanian merchant ships seized at 
Port Said by British authorities at the end of July, was released. 

The total subscribed by the public for the purchase of aircraft 
reached £2,407,434. 

General de Gaulle, in a world broadcast, attacked the setting up of 
the so-called ‘Court of Law” at Riom by the “wretched people who 
have betrayed France by capitulating”’ in order to divert attention from 
themselves by throwing blame on other people. 

A Japanese assertion that war materials were still passing along the 
Burma Road was denied in authoritative circles. : 

The statement issued in India by the Viceroy was published as a 
White Papers Cmd. 6219. (See India.) 

Aug. 9.—The First Industrial Registration Order was issued by the 
Ministry of Labour. Skilled men of 21 and upwards not already fully 
employed on Government work, belonging to engineering and allied 
industries, were required to register between Aug. 19 and 23. 

It was announced that the Belgian Ministers of Colonies and of 
Finance had arrived in London. 

War Office Statement re withdrawal of British troops from Shanghai. 
(See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

The Air Ministry announced that a second gift of £7,500, for the 
purchase of fighter 4 aircraft, had been received from the people of Sind— 
the first gift of £7,500 had been received about 3 weeks earlier. 

Announcement from General de Gaulle’s headquarters in London re 
pledge Neg by New Hebrides to fight for a free France. (See New 
Hebride 

US. GA re sending of a U.S. naval observer to London. 
(See U.S.) 

Aug. 10.—The fiying boat Clare arrived in England, having completed 
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the first of a series of round trips linking Great Britain with Canada and 
the U.S. 

Aug. 11._Speaking at Blackpool, Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for 
India, declared that Great Britain had recently (in the Viceroy’s State- 
ment of Aug. 8) given further earnest of her resolve that, subject 
to gue provision for the special‘obligations and responsibilities which - 
her ‘long connection with India had imposed upon her, India should, 
like other Dominions, frame her own Constitution in her own way and 
in harmony with her own political, social, and economic conception. 
“If that can only be finalized after the war is over’, he continued, “there 
is nothing to prevent much indispensable preliminary work of study, 
discussion, and negotiation being taken in hand by friendly agreement, 
even during the war.” He expressed the hope that Indian leaders of all 
political parties would take their share in the work of Government, 
accepting, without prejudice and in the spirit in which it had been 
offered to them, the opportunity to serve the immediate interest of 
India in the world struggle and thus pave the way more smoothly and 
speedily towards the realization of the goal “to which we and they 
equally aspire”. (See India.) 

Aug. 12.—In answer to a Parliamentary question the Lord Privy 
Seal stated that 9,420 Germans, Austrians, and Italians had been sent 
overseas to Canada and Australia. 

Mr. Hore-Belisha, M.P., speaking in his constituency at Devonport, 
urged that the people of Great Britain should avoid the grave psycho- 
logical dangers of accepting “as inevitable a continuing policy of con- 
cession and withdrawal on the ground that we have an inadequacy of 
armaments”, and of representing “every enemy success as of small 
moment and as of minor strategical effect”. He advocated the creation 
of a large army “‘of at least 100 divisions”, more complete mobilization 
of industry “to recruit and embody fully all available productive 
capacity”, and. a more determined attempt, especially with regard to 
India, to give evidence that “we stand in reality for the ideals which 
we entered this conflict to uphold”. 

Aug. 13.—It was stated in the House of Lords, in answer toa question, 
that 11,000 refugees from Gibraltar had arrived in Greaf Britain and 
had been accommodated in hotels and a block of flats in London. 

The Executive Council of the National Union of Distributive and 
Allied Workers decided to lend £50,000 to the Government, free of 
interest, and authorized the purchase, through the T.U.C., of 4 mobile 
canteens for the use of H.M. Forces. . 

The Prime Minister, speaking in the House of Commons, expressed 
the grief with which the news of Australia’s loss in the tragic aircraft 
disaster, which cost the lives of a group of Ministers and high officers, 
had been received in Great Britain. (See Australia.) 

An unofficial estimate of the combined result of the air battles in the 
Channel on Aug. 8, 10, and 11 gave German losses as 187 bombers and 
fighters against 55 British Spitfires and Hurricanes, with personnel 
250 to 51, or a ratio of 34 to 1 in machines and nearly 5 to 1 in men. It 
was further pointed out that the British losses claimed recently by the 
Germans on one or two occasions exceeded the number of British air- 
craft actually engaged in the particular battle. The total number of 
German "planes accounted for by fighters and ground defences over and 
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around the British coast, was stated to have been 522 up to Aug. 12, 
of which 454 had been destroyed since June 18. This total did 
not include enemy aircraft shot down by the Navy or the Fleet 
Air Arm. cae 

It was reported that in the week ended Aug. 4, inclusive, 13 British 
merchant ships were sunk by enemy action, with a total tonnage of 
60,058, 1 Allied ship of 1,298 tons, and 5 neutrals, of 13,768 tons; soul 
of 75,124 tons. The German official announcements claimed to have 
sunk 232,743 tons in the same period. 

A further South African donation of £147,000 was received from the 
“Speed the ’Planes Fund” through the Governor-General’s Fund. A 
fourth contribution of £5,000 from the people of the Gold Coast, 
£10,000 from Trinidad, and £7,500 (making a total, with previous 
contributions, of £33,704) from the Madras Governor’s War Fund, were 
acknowledged by the Minister of Aircraft Production. 

Aug. 14.—Mr. Eden, Secretary of State for War, saidpin a broadcast, 
that German propaganda had promised the end of the war in the 
summer of 1940, but for the British Empire the real war would only 
begin when they took the offensive and struck home at the enemy, for 
that was the way wars were won. : 

This was a world war, and not a European war, Mr. Eden continued. 
The map of Europe told a flattering tale to Germany but-on the 
map of the world Europe became a much smaller place and the oceans, 
where Britannia had the last word, were seen to cover twice as much of 
the earth’s surface as all the continents put together. Superior sea- 
power, which Britain already possessed, and superior air-power, which 
she was determined to attain, combined with an ever-increasing army, 
would secure her victory. When the time came for her to strike, Britain 
would not be alone. “Then”, declared Mr. Eden, “the Foreign Legions, 
now forming in our midst . . . would be swollen into a great multitude 
of men demanding their freedom and going out sword in hand to 
recover it”. 

Speech by the Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons. 
(See Spectal Summary.) ; 

Aug. 15.—In a written reply to a Parliamentary question, the 
Secretary of State for Air stated that Prince Starhemberg, former head 
of the Austrian Heimwehr, was now a member of the Free French Air 
Force under the command of General de Gaulle. 

It was reported that a further remittance of $20,000 had been 
received from the fund privately subscribed te the Government 
through the South China Morning Post and the Hong Kong Telegraph 
for the purchase of aircraft. The fund amounted, in all, to over 
$100,000 

Aug. 16.—Report re Spanish Foreign Minister’s repudiation of 
accusations made by newspaper Arriba, of British sabotage in Spain. 
(See Spar.) 

The First Polish Brigade celebrated in Scotland the 20th anniversary 
of the Battle of the Vistula, when the Bolsheviks were routed at the 
gates of Warsaw. General Sikorski, was present. 

Rear-Admiral Ghormley, Major-General Emmons and Brigadier- 
General Strong arrived in London to take up duties as United States 
observers. 
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Aug. 17.—The Minister of Information, in a broadcast, said that 
Great Britain'was now quite ready to receive any German invasion. 
He referred to the fact that Aug. 15, the day on which Hitler had 
said he would dictate peace terms to Great Britain, was the day on 
which the greatest number of enemy aircraft had been brought down 
over this country. He stated that figures of German losses were very 
carefully checked, since only ’planes actually seen to fall were 
counted. ' 


Aug. 18.—The First Lord of the Admiralty sent a message to the 
Portuguese Ministry of Marine expressing “warm appreciation of the 
chivarious act of the Portuguese destroyer Dao in making repeated 
. and successful searches for survivors of the British Fame”. (The British 
Fame was torpedoed off the Azores on Aug. 12.) 


Aug. 19.—Under an order made by the Minister of Home Security 
the'whole of Great Britain was brought within the scope of the Defence 
Regulation 16(A). The effect of the Order was to give the Regional 
Commissioners for England, Scotland, and Wales authority, subject to 
the control and direction of the Minister of Home Security, to issue 
any directions or orders required for the purposes of defence within 
their respective areas. 

M. Zaleski, the Polish Foreign Minister, denied reports that the 
Polish Armies had made reservations in their Agreement governing 
co-operation with the British armies. He issued a notice stating that: 
“Poland is in alliance with Great Britaineand in accordance with this 
position the Polish Army fights side by side with the British Army 
wherever the necessity arises.” 

The 5th Newfoundland Artillery Contingent arrived at a British 
port and were welcomed by the Newfoundland Trade Commissioner. 


The Prime Minister asked the Secretary of State for Air to convey to 
the Commander in Chief, Bomber Command the congratulations of the 
War Cabinet on the success of the operations against Germany on the 
night of Aug. 16. 

It was reported that a statement of policy had been issued by 
Belgian Members of Parliament now in Great Britain, with the excep- 
tion of M. de Vleeschanwer, Minister of Colonies. The signatories 
include 4 former Ministers, 5 Socialist and 2 Liberal deputies, and 1 
Liberal senator. The statement declared that if the pledges made by 
the Belgian Parliargent were to be carried out, an autonomous Belgian 
fighting force aa be organized, together with Belgian ships and 
sailors; Belgian public and private assets must be mobilized; Belgian 
refugee labour employed in the common cause; all the resources of the 
Congo mobilized for the war; all separatist and other manceuvres 
which weaken Belgian resistance parried and the combating of any 
5th Columnists whoever they might be and wherever they might 
appear mercilessly combated. 

A German Government spokesman announced that a Note had been 
sent to Britain declaring that reprisals would be taken against captured 
British airmen for every case where German parachutists were treated 
contrary to international law. The communication, he said, described 
the uniform worn by German parachutists and pointed out that they 
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were all members of the German armed forces. It was officially stated 
in London that the Note had not been received. 

The statement followed the dropping of empty parachutes in various 
parts of the country, the claim, in a German communique, that para- 
chute troops had been dropped in Great Britain, and the transmission 
over the German wireless, of mysterious code messages purporting to 
contain instructions to these troops. In commenting on these incidents 
the Daily Telegraph recalled that before the Germans converged on 
Paris they scattered parachutes and broadcast cryptic messages in 
order to create panic by fostering the belief that parachutists had been 
landed. 

It was announced that nearly £100,000 from Hyderabad, and a 
further £50,000 from the Straits Settlements, had been received, for the ` 
purchase of fighters and bombers. 


GREECE 

Aug. 6.—It was learnt that the steamer Loula had been torpedoed 
by an Italian submarine near Crete, with the loss of 8 lives. 

Aug. 11.— Italian allegations ve persecution of Albanians in Ciamura 
and “murder” of Daut Hoggia. (See Italy.) 

Aug. 12.—An official denial of the Italian charges ve Daut Hoggia 
was issued in Athens. It stated that Hoggia—a ‘‘notorious brigand, 
not an Albanian patriot’”—was killed by two Albanians, who were 
arrested about two months ago when they crossed the frontier into 
Greece after their crime. The Italian Legation at Athens had informed 
the Greek Foreign Minister on July 25 that a formal request for their 
extradition would be presented in the immediate future by the Albanian 
Minister of Justice, but this had not yet been received. 

Akg. 14.—The Greek Government issued a communiqué denying 
Italian allegations with regard to the death of Daut Hoggia. Two 
Albanians entered Greek territory and confessed to the murder of 
Hoggia, a brigand on whose head a price had been put 20 years pre- 
viously by the Greek authorities. The Greek Government informed 
the Italian Legation in Athens and requested them to take over the 
murderer. The Italian Minister notrfied ‘the Greek Foreign Office on 
July 25 that a regular application for extradition would be submitted 
by the Albanian Government. Before this application, however, 
attacks were launched against Greece by the Stefani Agency and the 
Tirana wireless station. The Greek communiqué went on to refer to 
Italian statements that the district (nomos) of Thesprotu was not Greek 
in character and emphasized that of the 65,074 inhabitants only 18,109 
were Albanians. 

Aug. 15—The light cruiser Helle, of 2,115 tons, was torpedoed by 
an unidentified submarine while at anchor off the island of Tinos, 
where she was stationed as a ceremonial guard during the Festival of 
the Assumption. One of the crew was killed and 29 injured. It was 
reported that three torpedoes were fired, two of which struck a.quay 
crowded with children, causing many casualties. Greek naval men on 
leave in Athens were, it is stated, ordered to report to their ships 
immediately. 
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Aug. 16.—It was announced that two destroyers had been 
bombed when on their way to the Island of Tinos, but received 
only slight damage. A Greek cargo vessel was also attacked with 
bombs off the north coast of Crete by a squadron of fighters reported 
to have been “definitely identified” as Italian. 

Italian denial that the Helle was torpedoed by an Italian submarine. 
(See\taly.) f 

Aug. 17.—The Government denied that Italian ’planes had bombed 
two Greek destroyers. i 

The 1932 class was called upon to report for military service. 
Additional reservists and certain specialists were also called up, to 
take part in the regular September manœuvres, which will, it is 
stated, begin on Aug. 20. 

Aug. 18.—It was reported from Bucharest that General Metaxas 
received the Italian Minister in Athens when, according to Rome 
reports, certain Italian “proposals” were put forward. General Metaxas 
also received the German Minister and the British Minister. 

Press reports stated that while Italy had tendered formal apologies 
for the bombing of the two Greek destroyers, she nevertheless demanded 
that “to prevent future misunderstandings” the Italian authorities 
should be informed of the movements of Greek ships. Greece, desiring 
to continue normal business and maintain her neutrality, had, it was 
understood, agreed to this arrangement. 


HONG-KONG ° 

Aug. 8.—All traffic with Canton ceased as a result of the retusal 
of the authorities to permit the entry into the port of 2 Japanese 
steamers, as a retaliation for the violation by the Japanese authorities 
at Canton of the 1939 Agreement dealing with traffic on the Pecul River, 
through the lying up of a British steamer on Aug. 1. a 


HUNGARY 

Aug. 7.—The Rumanian Ambassador in Rome, M. Bossi, arrived in 
Budapest to discuss the question of the return of Transylvania to 
Hungary and was received by the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Minister. ‘ 

A shortage of milk and butter was reported from Budapest, arising 
from the bad condition of the pasture. 

Reported presentation in Bucarest of proposals for procedure in 
negotiations over oufstanding questions with Rumania. (See Rumania.) 

Aug. 12.—It was reported from Budapest that the press campaign 
against Rumania was continuing and that discontent at delay in the 
settlement of the questions at issue was being openly expressed in the 
Army, many óf whose soldiers had been called up four times in the 
last 2 years without any tangible result having been achieved, to set 
against this enforced absence from their homes and work. 

Aug. 15.—A delegation, headed by M. Andreas Hoiy, former Minister 
in Warsaw, left Budapest for Turnu-Severin where conversations with 
the Rumanian authorities will be held. The press are stated to have 
reported the fact of the delegation’s departure without comment 
and without reference to the negotiations. 
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Aug. 16.—Negotiations with Rumania at Turnu-Severin. (See 
Rumania.) 

Aug. 19.—Rumanian counter proposals to Hungary’s demands re 
Transylvania handed to the Hungarian delegates. (See Rumansa.) 


INDIA 


Aug. 8.—The Viceroy issued a statement on the Indian constitutignal 
question. (See Spectal Summary.) 

The Times of India said that the statement, as a whole, conceded the 
essence of what even Congress demanded—free and equal status for 
India within the Commonwealth, and the right of the Indian people to 
frame their own Constitution. If the offer had been made at the 
outbreak of war it would have been accepted by everyone, including 
Congress, and there was, therefore, no reason why it should not be 
. accepted to-day. 

The Bombay Chronicle, which supported Congress, found the state- 
ment disappointing, because it did not meet the Congress demand. 

The President of the Moslem League and the Congress leaders withheld 
comment until the meeting of their respective working committees, but 
the minority leaders applauded the Statement. 

The Statesman remarked that it was a characteristically pragmatic 
British solution which would work in any case; how it worked would 
depend on the Indians. 

Aug. 9.—The Times of India published a statement on the Viceroy’s 
declaration from Mr. Aney, a Hindu leader, in which he suggested that 
the precise functions of the’ post-war representative body should be 
defined; an assurance should be given that extremist and minority 
interests would not be allowed to impede the country’s political pro- 
gress; and the object of the enlargement of the Viceroy’s Council should 
be to convert it, as far as possible, into a national Cabinet. If these 
suggestions were accepted, Mr. Aney hoped that all public bodies would 
co-operate in making a maximum effort to win the war. 

The Amrita Bazaar Patrika, the Hindustan Standard, and Advance, 
all Hindu-owned newspapers, condemned the Viceroy’s proposals as 
inadequate and impossible of acceptance to the Congress Party. It was 
suggested that the reference to minorities directly encouraged Moslem 
“intransigence”. 

Aug. 11.—Statement by Secretary of State for India re Constitution. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Aug. 12.—It was reported from Simla that the Governments of 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Hong-leong, Ceylon, and 
African territories represented in the East Africa Governors’ Con- 
ference had accepted invitations to attend the Conference in Delhi in 
October arranged by the Government of India to determine a joint 
policy for the co-ordination and development of their resources for war 
purposes, and to establish some form of permanent liaison arrangement. 

Aug. 13.—It was reported that Southern Rhodesia had accepted the 
invitation to the Delhi Conference. 

It was announced that, on the invitation of the British Air Ministry, 
the Government of India were sending 24 pilot officers from the 
Indian Air Force Volunteer Reserve to the R.A.F. The report added 
that 13 Indian officers were already serving with the R.A.F. 
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A cheque for £11,000 for a Spitfire for the R.A F. and another for 
10 lakhs of rupees for a machine for the Indian Air Force were handed 
to the Viceroy by the Chairman of the Bombay War Gifts Committee as 
a first contribution from the Bombay Presidency. The Viceroy, in 
thanking Bombay for the gifts, said that the Presidency had already 
supplied nearly 10,000 recruits since the outbreak of war and that the 
supply was far from being exhausted. Everything was being done not 
only to recruit and train the forces which the country needed as quickly 
as temporary limitations of equipment allowed, but to make India as 
self-sufficient as possible to arm, equip, and supply these forces. He 
himself, he continued, had seen factories in India working night and 
day, with thousands of men engaged in turning out munitions and other 
materials of war. 

Aug. 14.—The Viceroy left Bombay after seeing Mr. Jinnah, the 
Moslem leader, for a second time about his request for a clarification 
of the Government statement of Aug. 8. 

Speech by Secretary of State for India in House of Commons at 
Westminster. (See Special Summary.) 

The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
declared that the Indian States had already announced their resolve 
to help their King and Country in the war. It was imperative that 
there should be no hair-splitting over the Viceroy’s declaration in a sus- 
picious or haggling spirit, but that the best patriotic elements in the 
Indian States and British India should forthwith set about grappling 
with the life and death issue facing them all. 

Aug. 15.—-It was reported that, at thé request of the Government 
of Ceylon, the Government had agreed to an informal conference, 
in India, between Ministers from Ceylon and representatives of the 
Government of India, to study problems of common interest. 

Aug. 16.—According to a report from Simla, the National newspapers 
asserted that the speech of the Secretary of State for India in the House 
of Commons had done nothing to ease the political situation or break the 
constitutional deadlock. Other papers suggested that the demand for a 
National Government of the kind sought by the Congress Party could 
have been met without difficulty by the British Government if it had 
been sincerely anxious to conciliate Nationalist opinion. The Statesman 
regarded the British approach to the question of relating the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council to a reconstructed popular legislature as indicating 
timidity, since it held that there were no constitutional difficulties which 
could not quickly be overcome if the will to do so were present. 

Ld 


INDO-CHINA 

Aug. 6.—The Governor refused permission for a Japanese ship 
to land 100 men and supplies at Haiphong, according to a report from 
Hong-Kong. 

The Japanese mission to Indo-China was reported to exceed 100 
persons. It was said to have completed an extensive military and 
economic survey of the colony. An official Japanese statement was 
issued in Tokyo denying the reports emanating from Vichy as to her 
alleged demands re Indo-China. 
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Aug. 7.—It was reported from Hong-kong that the Governor had 
countermanded the demobilization order and ordered troops already 
demobilized to report for duty. The authorities were stated to have 
blown up road and rail bridges along the Kwangsi-Yunnan 
frontiers. 

A Japanese statement issued in Canton accused the authorities in 
Indo-China of “insincerity” in their attempts to stop the transit’ of 
goods to China, according to a Hong-kong report. 

Aug. 8.—Continued massing of Japanese troops along the border 
reported from Hong-Kong. 

Report from Vichy Government re Franco-Japanese negotiations re 
Indo-China. (See France.) 

Aug. 9.—It was reported from Chinese sources that a French Asiatic 
naval squadron, including submarines, left Indo-Chinese ports 
for an unknown destination. 

Aug. 14.—According to a recent article by Dr. Hammelberg of the 
Netherlands Indies newspaper Java Bode, who had visited Indo-China, 
opinion in Saigon was divided over the attitude to be adopted by the’ 
French Colony towards the situation in France. The business and non- 
official community were stated to be opposed to the Pétain régime, but 
the official attitude was one of obedience. The general public, according 
to Dr. Hammelberg, refused to look further than their noses or see any 
farther than Singapore, Java, Japan, and China, with whom they would 
now have to trade. [More than half Indo-China’s exports went to 
France and more than half heg imports came from that country.] 

It was stated that British broadcasts in French to Saigon were 
jammed and British news often published twelve hours late, with the 
result that full information regarding General de Gaulle’s activities did 
not reach the population. 

Aug. 16.—A report from Hong-kong quoting a Chinese report from 
Kunming, stated that the Government of Indo-China, acting on in- 
structions from Vichy, had rejected the alleged Japanese demands for 
naval and air bases and for the use of a railway for the transport of 
troops to be used against the Chinese in Yunnan. 

Aug. 17.—Ft was reported from Shanghai that the attitude of the 
French Indo-China authorities to Japanese demands for military bases 
and other concessions had stiffened. It was also stated that arrange- 
ments had been made for close French and Chinese co-operation in the 
event of aggression against Indo-China. 

Aug. 18.—A report from Hong-kong quoted a megsage from Hanoi 
stating that Admiral Decoux, Governor of French Indo-China, had 
requested 2 Japanese minelayers, anchored at Haiphong since Aug. 13, 
to leave French waters within 48 hours. The message further stated 
that the French authorities were refusing to permit any more Japanese 
“inspectors” to land in Indo-China under the recent agreement by 
which Japan set up an inspectorate to “supervise” traffic via the 
border to China. 

The report from Hong-kong added that Chinese sources had earlier 
reported that Indo-China Army staff officers had arrived at Kunming, 
in Kwangsi, to resume staff talks with Chinese Army officers re the 
formulation of joint defence measures in the event of a Japanese 
invasion of Indo-China. 
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ITALY 

Aug. 7.—According to the Rome wireless, Italian naval losses during 
July amounted to 99 killed, 130 wounded, and 69 missing, and those of 
the Air Force to 89 killed, 109 wounded, and 62 missing. 

Aug. 9.—Italian successes in British Somaliland were described in 
authoritative quarters as of “prime military significance”. Writing 
in the Giornale d'Italia, Signor Gayda said that the capture of Zeila 
would enable the Italians to undertake early action against Aden. 

A report of the Italian Ministry of Trade stated that in July Italy 
obtained 1,087,000 tons of coal from Germany and that the total 
‘amount received during April, May, June, and July was 4,145,000 tons. 

Reports re revolt in Albania. (See Albania.) 

Aug. 11.—The Stefani News Agency alleged that Albanians in 
Ciamura, the Albanian province which was annexed to Greece in 1913, 
were oppressed and persecuted. Quoting a dispatch from Tirana, the 
Agency said that Daut Hoggia, an Albanian, who had advocated the 
return of Ciamura to Albania, had been decapitated by the Greeks 
inside Albanian territory. 

Belgrade report re clashes in Albania. (See Albania.) 

Official circles in Rome declared that the reports of clashes in Albania 
were entirely without foundation. They added that the reports were 
part of the anti-Italian propaganda drive fostered by the British. 

Aug. 12.—A report from the Italian frontier stated that the Italian 
Government intended to protest to Greece about the “murder” of 
Daut Hoggia, but that this would not bedone until a careful examina- 
tion of the facts had been carried out by Italian Government experts. 
It was officially denied, continued the report, that the incident was in 
any way connected with the Belgrade report of trouble in Albania. 

The Popolo di Roma, commenting on the Hoggia incident, accused 
Greece of violating her neutrality status by openly aiding the British 
to refuel their naval aeroplanes and warships. Responsible Italian 
quarters refused to substantiate the charges against Greece, but stated 
that if the British attempted to move into Greece under any pretext 
Italy would do likewise. 

Official denial ,of charges re Daut Hoggia issued in*Athens. (See 
Greece.) 

Reports from Zurich re continued fighting in Albania. (See Albania.) 

Aug. 13.—Signor Ansaldo, writing in Count Ciano’s paper Telegrafo, 
claimed on behalf of Albania the return of Ciamura, which Greece 
acquired in 1913, adding that this claim must be satisfied before the 
reorganization of the Balkans could be regarded as complete. In 
the Giornale d'Italia Signor Gayda called upon Greece to answer for 
its guilt (over the death of Hoggia) in this decisive hour and alleged that 
action against Albanian independence was being prepared in Athens 
by responsible Government and military leaders. Since Italy’s entry 
into the war, he declared, Greece had given free use of her territories 
to Great Britain and was daily becoming more openly her accomplice. 

Aug. 14.—The press continued to accuse Great Britain of complicity 
with the Greek Government in a vast plot to create disorder in the 
Balkans. The situation of the Greek Government was stated to be 
“untenable”, particularly since instead of offering to pay an indemnity 
it merely protested innocence. 
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The Government issued a communiqué giving the text of the leaflets 
dropped by the R.A.F. over Italy: Several papers published the text in 
. special editions which described the British action in dropping bombs 
and leaflets as “typical British stupidity”. 

Official Greek Statement re murder of Hoggia. (See Greece.) 

Aug. 15.—The Stefani News Agency declared that while there wquld 
be no food shortage in Germany and Italy there would be “grievous 
shortages and sacrifices” in occupied territories. “England thinks that 
Germany, in consequence of her victories, has assumed the obligation to 
feed people rendered hungry by the British blockade. This is an absurd 
and truly immoral illusion.” 

The Italian authorities in Rome declared that they had no in- 
formation about the sinking of the Greek cruiser Helle, except 
that contained in reports received from Athens and Berlin. (See 
Greece.) 

Aug. 16.—It was officially denied in Rome that the unknown sub- 
marine which torpedoed the Greek cruiser Helle off Tinos was Italian, 
since no Italian submarine was operating anywhere in the zone where 
the torpedoeing took place. Official circles indicated that the suggestion 
that the attack had been made by an Italian submarine was obviously 
“made by London in an effort to strain Italian-Greek relations”. 

Aug. 18.—Reported acceptance by Greece of Italian demand that 
Italy should be informed of the movement of Greek ships to 
“prevent misunderstandings’. (See Greece.) 


JAPAN 

Aug. 6.—The British Ambassador saw the Foreign Minister to dis- 
cuss the arrests of Japanese subjects in London. The Foreign Secretary 
reported to the Cabinet that the Government’s attitude towards these 
“anwarrantable arrests” had been communicated to the British 
Government. An article in the Asahi suggested that retaliation for 
“retaliation” would be unworthy of Japan, and an editorial in the 
Japan Times advised the public to wait quietly for the result of the 
“legal proceedings which will set innocent persons free”. 

The arrest of 7 Japanese officers of the Salvation Army on July 31 
on the suspicion of espionage was announced. 

Aug. 7.—In reply to an inquiry by the American Ambassador, the 
Foreign Minister stated that recent press reports with regard to alleged 
Japanese demands in Indo-China were incorrect. © 

Aug. 8.—A naval spokesman alleged at a press conference that 
traffic in war materials was still going along the Burma Road, in spite 
of Great Britain’s promise to the contrary. He said that his informa- 
tion came from Chungking. 

British denial of allegation. (See Great Britain.) 

British statement ve withdrawal of troops from Shanghai. (See 
Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interesis.) 

Report from Vichy Government re Franco-Japanese negotiations 
ve “adjustment” in Far East. (See France.) 

Aug. 9.—The British Embassy, in informing the Foreign Office of the 
withdrawal of British troops in Shanghai reserved the right to restore 
them later. 
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According to Agency reports, a new political group organized by 
126 members of the Japanese Diet adopted, at its initial meeting; a 
strongly worded resolution denouncing Great Britain on the grounds 
that she had. persistently assisted General Chiang: Kai-shek and 
hindered the construction of a new order in East Asia. The East Asia 
Association, a small Ultra-Rightist Group, was also reported to have 
petitioned the Government to declare war on Great Britain. 

The Shizuoka Rotary Club dissolved itself under pressure, after 
being denounced as a hot-bed of espionage. 

Aug. 10.—The Dutch Minister ın Tokyo saw the Director of the 
Eurasian division of the Japanese Foreign Office. It was reported that 
problems affecting Japan and the Netherlands East Indies were 
discussed. 

Japanese claim to have captured Haimen. (See Sino-Japanese War. 
South China.) 

Aug. 11—Commenting on the withdrawal of British garrisons from 
Shanghai and North China, the Asahi said that it provided evidence 
of a genuine desire to improve relations between Great Britain and 
Japan, but seemed to suggest that the move might have been made in 
collaboration with the United States. The removal of 1,500 men- 
mattered little, the paper declared, but the fact that Great Britain 
had “practically abandoned the right to maintain garrisons in China” 
was very important. 

Aug. 12.—Some 3,000 people attended a demonstration by the 
Anti-British League in Tokyo. Despite fiery speeches by municipal 
politicians declaring that Japan’s frontier was now on the Thames, 
and that Chungking would collapse on the day of London’s fall, the 
press gave little space to the affair. 

Statement by Foreign Office spokesman in Tokyo re withdrawal of 
British troops from North China. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign 
Interests.) i 

An agency report stated that the U.S. had replied to the Japanese 
protest re the ban on the export of aviation petrol, by saying that it 
was necessary for military reasons and adding that as the ban was not 
directed against any specific country the U.S. could not cohsider any 
protests. 

Aug. 13.—Mr. Nobufumi Ito, former Japanese Ambassador in Poland, 
was appointed to Cabinet rank to fill a post corresponding with that of 
Minister of Propaganda. 

Aug. 16.—Report ge rejection of alleged demands to Indo-China re 
naval and air bases and railway facilities. (See Indo-China.) 

Official statement issued in Shanghai re policing of British sector in 
Shanghai. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

The postponed conversations between the Japanese Prime Minister, 
the Minister for War and the Minister for Foreign Affairs took place in 
Tokyo. According to Agency reports the subjects discussed included 
the position at Shanghai after the departure of the British troops; the 
special mission of General Korso to the Dutch East Indies and the 
Army’s views on the proper policy to meet the international situation. 

Aug. 17.—A meeting took place in Tokyo between the Italian 
Ambassador and the Japanese Foreign Minister, at which the European 
situation was discussed. i 
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Aug. 18.—Appointment of Sir John Latham as Australian Minister 
to Japan. (See Australia.) aes 
Aug. 19.—It was reported from Tokyo that the anti-British demon- 
strations had stopped, ‘like an alarm‘clock ‘run down’’,.and that there 
were some signs of a relaxation of tension so far as the position of 
British subjects was concerned. The Tokyo Rotary Geb, which 
included the most important business men in Japan, ha refuséd to 
disband itself, and this decision had brought to a halt the epidemic of 
panicky dissolutions among the provincial clubs. The newspaper 
Miyako had pointed out that it would be foolish of the Japanese to 
break off all contacts with foreigners, and reminded its readers that 
more Japanese lived within the British Empire than did Britons in 
' Japan, while the Japan Times declared that many foreign business men 
, were actually useful to Japan and hoped that some of the British people 
- now departing would return under happier conditions. On the other 
hand the Asahi urged that Japan must demand the withdrawal of all 
` foreign troops from Shanghai and the right to patrol the whole area of 
< the International Settlement, as part of the territory under Japanese 
occupation. 


KENYA 

Aug. 6.—The Legislature decided to impose a surcharge of 10 per 
cent on Customs and Excise duties and an increase of 3d. per gallon 
on the petrol consumptfon tax, measures which would produce 
£75,000 and £46,000 a year respectively. The object of the new taxa- 
tion was stated to be ‘‘the maintenance of the colony in a self-support- 
ing position and the creation of a surplus to be handed over as a gift 
to the Imperial Exchequer.” 


LATVIA i 

Aug. 9.—Report re Bank of Latvia and U.S.S.R. State Bank. (See 
U.S.S.R.) ° 

Aug. 10.—Statement by Latvian Chargé d'Affaires in Buenos Aires 
ve Latvian steamers detained in Rio de Janeiro. (See Brazil.) 


LITHUANIA ° 

Aug. 9.—It was officially stated that epidemics of dysentery and 
typhoid had broken out, to combat which the Government had granted 
200,000 lits. i 


LUXEMBURG 

Aug. 9.—It was announced that the occupying authorities had 
decreed that German should be the only official language of the Grand 
Duchy, that French Schools had been closed, and the publication of 
newspapers in any language other than German was forbidden. 

Aug. 15.—It was reported from New York that the German Civil 
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Administrator had declared that the Constitution of the Grand Duchy 
had lost its legality through the flight of the Regent and her Govern- 
ment and was therefore’ void. Officials were now bound in loyalty to 
the German Civil Administration. He emphasized the “German 
character” of Luxemburg and prohibited the use of the terms “Grand 
Duchy” and “State of Luxemburg” in official documents. 


MEXICO 


Aug. 15.—It was reported from Mexico City that President Gardenas 
had ordered the Mexican Consulate in Marseilles to grant visas giving 
right of entry to Mexico to 20 German intellectuals stranded in the 
South of France. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Aug. 10.—Discussions between the Dutch Minister in Tokyo and ' 
an official of the Japanese Foreign Office re Netherlands East Indies. 
(See Japan.) : 

Aug. 17.—A Dutch source reported that the new German newspaper 
in the Netherlands (Deutsche Zeitung in den Niederlanden) devoted the 
front page of one issue to stating that in a period of 5 weeks the de- 
fenceless Dutch civil population had been subjected to 191 British 
raids (costing the lives of 103 people) on open towns without any 
military targets. 

.. 

NEW HEBRIDES 

Aug. 9.—It was announced from Géneral de Gaulle’s headquarters 
in London that the New Hebrides had pledged its allegiance to him in 
his fight for a free France. It was the first part of the French Colonial 
Empire to do so. J 


NEW ZEALAND 


Aug. 12.—It was reported that there were between 600 and 700 New 
Zealand airmen in the R.A.F., of whom over 300 had been sent over 
from the Dominion as trained pilots since the war began. 

Aug. 19.—It was reported that in response to the public’s desire to 
express appreciation of the R.A.F. the New Zealand Government had 
arranged to facilitate the remittance of donations up to £N.Z.100,000, 
for the purchase of fighters. _ 

e 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Aug. 17.—Within 7 days £15,000 has been raised for the purchase of 
Spitfires. 


NORWAY 


Aug. 10.—The Crown Prince of Norway, broadcasting to Norwegian 
sailors from London, urged them not to forget that Norway’s merchant 
fleet of nearly 1,000 ships, manned by 30,000 sailors, was their strongest 
weapon in their fight to reconquer their country. They could serve 
their country by sailing on all seas, but best of all by bringing to 
England all the supplies needed by the Allies. 
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Aug. 11.—Press reports stated that 16 Norwegian journalists had 
been detained by the Germans in prison in Norway, and that between 
15 and 20 papers had been banned, while other papers had had to 
submit to a more rigorous censorship or run the risk of having their 
issues seized. The leading Liberal newspaper of Oslo, Dagbladet, and 
the leading business weekly, Farman, were among those prohibited, 
while the largest Liberal paper outside Oslo, Bergens Tt , has been 
stopped for longer or shorter periods. The report quoted a recent 
article in Quisling’s paper, Fritt Ord, as admitting that more Nor- 
wegians listened to London broadcasts than to Norwegian and that the 
“traitors in London” increasingly dominated public opinion in Norway. 

The Handels-Och-Sjoforts Tidning of Gotherburg published an article 
‘by Per Nystrom who declared that the German invasion of Norway 
was part of a plan to encircle Britain, worked out in 1936 if not 
earlier by German military authorities, and not a sudden move- 
ment to frustrate an intended attack by the Allies. The article 
described a “pleasure cruise” undertaken by General von Blomberg 
and 20 high military authorities round the coasts of Norway, including 
an unauthorized visit to Narvik in October 1938; German fleet exercises 
in and near Norwegian-Danish territorial waters in 1937 and 1938, 
and recorded protests by the Norwegian Government, noting that by 
the summer of 1938 the Danish Government ceased to make even 
formal protests as a result of the perpetually recurring sea and air 

exercises within Danish waters. 


PALESTINE ° 


Aug. 7.—A protest meeting of 2,000 Arabs was held in Jaffa to protest 
against Italian air attacks and false broadcasts. The false claim of the 
Duce to be the Protector of Islam was denounced and reference made to 
the ill-treatment of Moslems by the Italians in Libya. Fakri Bey 
Nashashibi declared that Italy might continue her bombing attacks 
but she could never hope to win the hearts and faith of the Arabs. 

Aug. 11.—Report re closing of Syrian frontiers to all combatants of 
military age. (See Syria.) 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Aug. 9.—The National Assembly passed the Emergency Powers Bill. 
The measure gave President Manuel Quezon control of virtually every 
branch of public and private enterprise, and he was also empowered 
arbitrarily to distribute all labour, sequestrate private property, take 
over any industry to ensure continued production, and regulate rents 
and prices. 

RUMANIA 

Aug 7.—The anniversary of the Battle of Marasesti on Aug. 6, 1917, 
when Rumania defeated the German army of General von Mackensen, 
was made the occasion for articles in the press asserting that Rumania, 
in spite of her sincere desire to join Axis policy, would never give up a 
large territory. 

Aug. 8.—A formal protest, in strong terms, was made by the British 
Legation in Bucarest against the insulting treatment accorded to a 
British subject, a messenger in the Legation, who was maltreated on 
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Aug. 5 by Rumanian detectives for refusing to supply them with a daily 
- list of visitors to the Legation. 

The Rumanian Ambassador in Belgrade returned to Bucarest from 
Sofia, on the conclusion of discussions believed to concern the cession 
of the Southern Dobruja. The Bulgarian Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister arrived in Bucarest in connection, it was believed, 
witb’ these negotiations. The Government were reported officially to 
have invited Hungary to enter into negotiations on the Hungarian 
claims. The press quoted extensively from articles in the German press 
on the need for speed in the settlement of the Dobruja and Tran- 
sulvanian questions, in the interests of the maintenance and consolida- 
tion of the political and economic peace of south-eastern Europe. 

M. Gafencu, the new Minister to the U.S.S.R., left for Moscow. ; 

The Prime Minister, in a broadcast to the nation, defended the ` 
Government’s pro-Axis policy. He said that since 1935 Rumania 
had refused any understanding or alliance which might be interpreted 
as hostile to Germany. In March, 1939 an important trade convention, 
of an indisputably political character, was concluded with Germany. 
The aim of the Government’s pro-Axis policy, in which it would persist, 
was to secure support and friendship abroad and to adapt the country’s 
internal policy to the realities of Europe to-day. The basis of this 
internal policy, M. Gigurtu continued, was to support the workers and 
peasants, thereby shielding the country from harmful price fluctuations 
and protecting her from Jewish influences. This policy demanded 
sacrifices and when he had been asked at Salzburg to make terms with 
Hungary and Bulgaria he had expressed the Government’s willing- 
ness, but declared that it could not accept any sacrifice which would 
involve the cession of any Rumanian population. M. Gigurtu then 
said that according to 1930 statistics, there were 1,452,000 Hungarians 
and 183,000 Bulgarians in Rumania, 83,000 Rumanians in Bulgaria, 
and 100,000 in Southern Dobruja, 250,000 to 80,000 in Hungary. In 
Transylvania there were about 1,325,000 Hungarians against 3,207,000 
Rumanians. In all departments except 3 (Odorhei, Ciuc, and Trei- 
Scaune), where Szeklers were in a majority, there was an absolute 
majority of Rumanians. . 

A settlement could only be reached, M. Gigurtu continued, between 
Hungary and Rumania either by a renunciation of their discords and 
territorial aspirations or by exchanges of population, which inevitably 
involved more territorial cessions by Rumania for the settlement of the 
Magyars from the interior of Transylvania. A way would have to be 
found between thege two alternatives. M. Gigurtu declared that the 
situation with Bulgaria was slightly less serious and he hoped to reach 
an understanding. Now that Rumania had made “‘the greatest possible 
sacrifices” to Russia, he hoped that the ‘‘best neighbourly relations” 
would be developed. In conclusion, he said that those were wrong 
who believed that, on the pretext of defending their frontiers, they 
wished to impede or delay the renaissance of the State as conceived 
by the Sovereign; the nation was intent on ‘“‘overcoming its cruel 
destiny and on preserving the spirit of the Rumanian race and State” 
for those who followed after. 

Release of the 3 Rumanian steamers seized at Port Said. (See Great 
Britain.) 
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Aug. 9.—It was reported that an agreement in principle, based on the 
cession of a strip of territory and exchange of populations, had been . 
reached with Bulgaria on the question of the Dobruja. 

A German wireless report stated that the Hungarian Minister in 
Bucarest presented to the Foreign Office an atde-mémotre containing 
proposals on the procedure to be followed in negotiations between 
Rumania and Hungary. ? 

The signature was announced of a protocol with Germany regarding 
the export of cereals to the Reich. 

A statute was published in the press excluding Jews from the pro- 
fessions and from the Government service, with modifications of some 
provisions for those who fought for Rumania. The names were published 
, of 23 Jews and Communists who had been deported to the provinces 

‘for spreading false rumours. 

Aug. 12.—According to reports from Bucarest the much-advertised 


* . negotiation about the South Dobruja on which agreement was reported 


on Aug. 9, had not yet begun. (See Bulgaria.) 

Aug. 16.—The Hungarian and Rumanian delegates met at Turnu- 
Severin, on the Danube, to negotiate a settlement of Hungarian claims 
to Transylvania, The Rumanian delegation was led by M. Valfrau 
Pop, a Transylvanian, and included military experts. It was reported 
from Bucharest that the Hungarian proposals for a settlement were 
presented and that the Conference then adjourned until Aug. 19, 

Aug. 17.—The Rumanian Crown Council met to consider Hungary’s 
demands with regard to Transylvania. í 

Aug. 19.—The Rumanian counter-proposals to Hungary’s demands 
for the cession of the greater part of Transylvania were handed to the 
Hungarian delegates at Turnu-Severin. The meeting was adjourned to 
enable the Hungarians to transmit the proposals to their Governament 
and receive their reply. It was understood that the Hungarian demands 
had included the cession of 13 departments in Transylvania, whereas 
the Rumanians had insisted on an exchange of populations and the 
cession of only’3 frontier departments, Satu Mare, Salaj Bihor and 
Arad (excluding the town of that name). i 

Rumanian and Bulgarian delegations met at a royal palace at 
Cracova for negotiations which, it was understood, were likely to result 
in the conclusion of an agreement ceding the southern Dobruja to 
Bulgaria. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Aug. 9.—It was officially announced that agreement had been 
reached between the Government and the press on a measure of press 
self-discipline, which, while preserving the rights of criticism and the 
freedom of\editorial policy, provided for co-operation in news columns 
based on national war interests and for the objective presentation of 
news without distortion or misrepresentation influenced by the par- 
ticular policy of any newspaper. At a recent conference with editors, 
General Smuts had expressed the Government’s anxiety to avoid any 
interference with the traditional freedom of the press and urged the 
editors to agree to such co-operation as would relieve it of the distasteful 
duty of considering official action in regard to press control. 

Aug. 11.—Sir Abe Bailey died at Capetown. 
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Aug. 14.—About 250 children from Great Britain arrived in Cape- 
town. 

Aug. 17.—In a speech at Johannesburg, the Minister of Finance 
expressed confidence in the British people and declared that if the 
Blitzkreig and the battle of Britain had begun, then the first stage 
had gone more in their favour than they had had reason to hope. With 
regatd to domestic politics, the Government’s policy in the face of 
opposition had been justified by results. Opposition leaders had 
frequently declared that South Africa’s freedom came from Britain; 
it would be a strange friendship to leave one’s best friend in the lurch 
in the hour of need, Mr. Hofmeyr declared. One of South Africa’s 
war aims, he added, was the “forging of new links of co-operation with 
those countries to the North with which the Union is already co- ` 
operating.” 


SPAIN 

Aug. 6—The Ministry of Finance issued a long statement on the 
financial situation, the first since July, 1936. 

From July 1936 to July 1939 expenditure was about 12,000 million 
pesetas and income about 3,700 million pesetas, leaving a deficit of 
over 8,000 million. This deficit covered the Bank of Spain’s advances to 
the Treasury (about 7,600 million pesetas in the period from the out- 
break of the civil war until April 1939) and the utilization of credit 
balances at the Bank by Nationalist Spain. 

The initial payment to be made to Italy, in settlement of the debt 
of 5,000 million lire, to be paid off in 25 years, would be 80 million lire, 
and the final payment 300 million lire. Interest was to be graduated, 
starting at per cent and rising to 4 per cent. There was also outstanding 
a debt of 300 million lire, representing advances made to Spain by the 
Italian Consortium Bank. The amount and method of payment of 
Spanish debts to Germany had not yet been determined, but it was 
claimed that these debts were smaller than those to Italy, since they 
were largely compensated by exports of Spanish goods. 

To this indebtedness, arising out of the war, had to be added the 

“commercial credits which the National Government cantracted to 
regulate the balance of payments during the war’’, part of which were 
said to have been liquidated, leaving a total of 12 million Swiss francs 
and 50 million Portuguese escudos outstanding. Thus it was calculated 
that the total exterior indebtedness of Nationalist Spain during the 
war was about 1,200 million gold pesetas. 

The statement deblored, at some length, the “Marxist” inflation, and 
set forth details of the Bank of Spain’s advances to the Nationalist and 
“Marxist” Treasurers, of the merging of these two “currencies”, and of 
the mass of notes, later reduced to zero by General Franco, which the 
“Marxists” put into circulation. In July, 1936, however, the note 
circulation was over 5,000 million pesetas; in 1940 it was more than 
9,000 million. 

The ordinary Budget expenses for 1940, included in the statement, 
were 6,000 million pesetas, and the extraordinary Budget 1,200 million; 
the total Budget amounting therefore to over 7,000 million pesetas. 
The income from all sources during the first 6 months of 1940 was ' 
about 3,000 million, compared with 2,000 million pesetas in 1935. 
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The statement ended with a reference to a wide reform of taxation 
which was under preparation and to the circulation of coinage. Nickel 
coins would be issued in place of the former silver coins of 1, 2, and 5 
peseta denominations, and aluminium coins in place of the former 
5 to 10 centimo copper coins, as soon as sufficient nickel and aluminium 
could be acquired. 

Aug. 8.—Appointment of new Italian Ambassador. (See Italy.f 

Aug. 10.—It was announced that Mr. A. F. Yencken, Counsellor at 
the British Embassy, had been appointed Minister. In honour of the 
appointment Sir Samuel and Lady Hoare gave a reception which was 
attended by Señor Serrano Suñer, Señor Gamero del Castillo, Señor 
Miguel Primo de Rivera, and other Spanish military and civil authorities, 

. as well as the American, Egyptian, and other diplomatic representatives 
and leading members of the British Colony. 

A communiqué was issued stating that the political Junta, which had 
been holding meetings since the previous week, was examining various 
projects of fundamental laws relative to the organization of the State. 

Railway communications were reopened with Italy and Germany. 

Aug. 12.—The Spanish Embassy in London, acting on instructions 
from the Spanish Government, issued a communiqué denying rumours 
that orders had been given to Spanish ships in foreign ports not to sail. 

Aug. 14.—An article in the Falange paper Arriba, entitled “Spain 
assaulted”, attacked Great Britain as the cause of many of Spain’s 
difficulties, saying that she had impeded the transport of Spain’s 
normal necessities of wheat and petrol; she had brought pressure to 
bear on another Power (the United States) to prevent Sata from 
purchasing supplies; and, when arrangements had been made with 
Rumania, Great Britain again intervened and cut the route of Spanish 
vessels in the Mediterranean. Such actions could not be understood, 
the article continued, on the part of a country maintaining friendly 
relations with Spain. It went on to refer to foreign agents and miser- 
able hired Spaniards working against their country who had fired the 
Campsa oil depots and were preparing other acts of sabotage. Such 
acts could not be continued with impunity. 

Aug. 15..A report from the Franco-Spanish frontier stated that 
all property acquired by former Republican leaders in France, together 
with all documents, would be handed over to the Spanish Government, 
and that a special Spanish Commission, appointed to deal with the 
transfer, was already at work in Paris. 

It was reported from Gibraltar that a report from Ceuta stated that 
16,000 Spanish troops had landed from Spain afd were proceeding 
inland through Tetuan, their destination, it was believed, being the 
border of the International Zone. 

Aug. 16.—It was reported that the Spanish Foreign Minister gave to 
Sir Samuel Hoare, British Ambassador to Spain, a categorical repudia- 
tion of the accusations made by the newspaper Arriba on Aug. 14. 
“The Spanish Government”, he said, “neither had accused nor did 
accuse the British Government of taking part in, or knowing of, the 
attempt which was made against the Campsa depots.”’ 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
Aug. 9.—Details were announced, in Singapore, of the recruiting of 
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British non-European youths in a special R.A.F. technical corps to 
undertake ground crews’ work, pay and conditions of service to be 
the same as for British aircraftsmen. It was also reported that Eurasians 
were being recruited for at least one of the Army units in Singapore. 


SWEDEN 

Mug. 16.—The Swedish Legations in the Baltic States were closed 
and the Lithuanian, Estonian, and Latvian Legations in Stockholm 
handed over to the Soviet representative. 

In a review of foreign policy, before the Riksdag the Foreign 
Minister said that every effort was being made to extend trade within 
the blockade barrier by agreements with Germany, Norway and 
Denmark, while negotiations were in hand with Italy, Hungary, 
Russia, and Finland. He revealed that the concession of transit 
facilities to the Germans in Norway included transit from one Norweg- 
ian region to another but stated that the Germans had not yet applied 
for a licerice for the transit of war material. 


SWITZERLAND 

Aug. 6.—The Federal Council issued a decree banning the Com- 
munist Party, the Trotzkyists, and the anarchists. Collective and 
individual Communist and anarchist propaganda was also banned. 

Aug. 11.—A new trade agreement was signed with Germany. It 
was made retrospectively valid from the beginning of August and to 
remain in force until June 30, 1941. The terms of the agreement were 
not published, but the Government issued a communiqué which stated 
that valuable new fields of labour would be opened in Switzerland, 
whereas Germany would be given an opportunity to purchase con- 
siderably greater quantities of Swiss goods. 

Aug. 12.—The press reported that the authorities in the Porrentruy 
region had issued a warning to the population to boil all foods, and not 
to eat frurts or greens of French origin, on account of the existence of 
epidemics of smallpox, diphtheria, typhoid, and paratyphoid in Maiche 
Plateau area of occupied France. 

Aug. 14.—Two air alarms, lasting one hour each, were sounded over R 
Western Switzerland during the night (Aug. 13-14) when 30 unidentified 
foreign ’planes flew over Swiss territory. 

Aug. 15.—The Swiss General Staff announced that in future foreign 
aircraft flying over Swiss territory would be shot at. 

Aug. 16.—A report from Geneva stated that aircraft had flown over 
Switzerland on the*previous night on their way to Italy and back, and 
that the Swiss Government had instructed their Minister in London to 
draw the British Government’s attention to the violations of territory 
then, and on Aug. 14 (which were described as intentional), and to 
insist that orders be given to avoid a repetition of such incidents. 

Aug. 17.—The Army Staff announced in Zurich that during the night 
air raid alarms had been sounded in several places in Northern and 
Central Switzerland. 

Aug. 19.—The Army Command announced that Swiss territory had 
again been violated during the night and bombs dropped in northern 
Switzerland without causing any noteworthy damage. An inquiry into 
the origin of the aircraft was not yet completed. 
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SYRIA 


Aug. 9.—Branches of the Banco di Roma which were closed at the 
beginning of the war by the French were reported to have been re- 
opened and interned Italian members of the staff set free. 

Aug. 11.—A report from Ankara stated that, on the orders of the 
Vichy Government, the French Consulates in Syria had been instructed 
to refuse visas to all combatant subjects of military age, and that it was 
understood that the authorities had also been instructed to refuse exit 
permits to any such Britons already in Syria. This decision, it was 
pointed out, would mean the closing of Syria as a link between Turkey 
and Palestine, and also the exclusion of British subjects from the 
Taurus express where the line entered Syria from Turkish territory. 


TANGANYIKA 

Aug. 6.—It was reported from Nairobi that 8 officers and other ranks 
of the British forces (East African and South African) were killed when 
their aircraft crashed in bad weather. 


TURKEY 


Aug. 11.—It was learnt that the Council of Ministers had decided 
to suspend the newspaper JumAurtet sine die for publishing matter 
opposed to the general policy of the Government. The report added 
that it was believed that the measure was connected with articles 
recently published by the /wmhurset emphasizing Germany’s present 
predominant position, and advising other countries to take account of 
this fact and shape their policy accordingly. 

Aug. 16.—The German Ambassador had interviews with the Foreign 
Minister and the President. 

Aug. 17.—It was reported from Ankara that the Germans had 
launched a large scale “propaganda offensive” to wean the Turkish 
Government from its pro-British position. German publications and 
particular trade periodicals were, it was stated, being poured into 
Turkey. One newsagent in Ankara displayed 42 different German 
_ publications Hut not one British. 


U.S.A. 

Aug. 6.—Mr. Cordell Hull issued a statement in Washington urging 
the American people to continue to arm and make industrial sacrifices 
in order ‘to keep the nation at peace. He recalled that the recent 
Havana Conference had agreed that “adequate preparations for 
continental defence could not be taken too soon” if the danger 
threatened by the vast forces of lawlessness, conquest, and destruction 
moving across the world was to be checked and terminated. It had 
also been agreed, the statement continued, that if the peaceful nations 
of Europe had “thus promptly organized themselves for self-defence 
on the most effective co-operative basis”, the situation which faced 
them to-day would be vastly different. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in a press interview, commented on the success 
of the Pan-American Conference, which had produced “a meeting of 
minds on the defence of the hemisphere against any non-American 
Power; steps to solve mutual economic problems in North, Central, and 
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South America; and prospects of controlling Fifth Column activities 
originating outside the Americas”. The President said that the limita- 
tion of the sale of aviation petrol to nations of the Western Hemisphere 
was a good illustration of the steps to effect material economic unity 
now that the spiritual unity of the Americas was accomplished, and 
might be termed a “Pan-American defence measure”. 

enewal of Commercial Agreement with the U.S.S.R. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Statement in London by U.S. Ambassador to Belgium re food 
situation in Belgium. (See Belgium.) 

The British Purchasing Commission began negotiations in New 
York for the purchase of additional tanks, artillery, and other war 
supplies, stated to be to the value of “hundreds of millions of 
dollars”. 

A Bill to amend the Neutrality Act so as to permit American ships 
to enter belligerent waters to remove refugee children under 16 
from Europe was passed by the House of Representatives. The House 
accepted amendments to assure that the children should not become 
public charges and to prohibit nurses and guardians, other than 
American citizens, from entering the United States. 

It was stated in New York that two specially armed United States 
cutters had been sent to Greenland waters as a precautionary measure 
against the possibility of German attacks on Greenland. 

Aug. 8.—Mr. Sumner Welles was reported to have described the 
results of a two-hours’ talk on outstanding problems between the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. in Washington, with the Soviet Ambassador 
as “encouraging”. i 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation was reported to have begun an 
inquiry into the cause of an explosion which took place on board the 
Norwegian cargo-steamer Lista the previous day just after she left 
New York bound for Liverpool. 

Aug. 9—Mr. Wiliam S. Knudsen, production member of the 
National Defence Advisory Commission, stated in a broadcast that the 
U.S. were now producing 900 military aeroplanes a month, and that 
by January the rate would have risen to 1,500 a month and would 
thereafter steadily increase. The number of persons *employed in 
aeroplane factories had increased since January from 56,800 to over 
75,000. The money so far appropriated by Congress covered 4,200 
aeroplanes, of which 45 per cent of the Army’s share and 75 per cent 
of the Navy’s had already been contracted for. An appropriation 
now before Congrgss would cover a further 14,000 aeroplanes. 

It was announced in Washington that Mr. John Cudahy, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in Belgium, had been requested to return to the U.S. 
“for consultation”. His recall followed upon an interview he gave in 
London on Aug. 6 re King Leopold’s surrender and the food situation 
in Belgium. (See Belgium.) Mr. Sumner Welles stated that certain of 
the views expressed by the Ambassador were not to be construed as 
representing the views of the U.S. Government. 

Mme Louise Weiss, a French journalist and social worker, who said 
that she had come to the U.S. as an unofficial representative of the 
French Government, stated at a meeting of Franco-American relief 
associations that unless help was given 22 million people in unoccupied 
France (including 10 million refugees) would face famine in October. 
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She added that she felt sure that the French Government would guar- 
antee that any aid given would reach only the persons for whom it was 
intended and that American relief organizations operating in the area 
would be in a position to stop it if they felt it was not going to the 
legitimate recipients. 

In a broadcast to the nation Admiral W. H. Standley, former Chief 
of Naval Operations, called on Congress to declare a national emergeficy 
in order to permit the United States to send naval vessels to assist 
Great Britain. 

Aug. 11.—The New York Times published a letter from four eminent 
lawyers in which it was argued that no real obstacle existed either in 
international law or American States’ law to the proposal to transfer 
to Great Britian 50 or 60 U.S. destroyers completed during the Great 
War. 

It was reported that Mr. Herbert Hoover was negotiating with the 
authorities in Great Britain and Germany with regard to the feeding 
of the population of Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Poland. 
In a statement issued at Colorado Springs, Mr. Hoover declared that 
someone must intervene to arrange a supply of food during the coming 
winter for 27,000,000 innocent civilians in these countries. France too 
would probably be in difficulties. He believed that the situation could 
be saved, as in the Great War, by a neutral non-Government organiza- 
tion. De facto or fugitive Governments in Holland, Belgium, Norway, 
and Poland could finance such an organization with their considerable 
resources in the U.S. and elsewhere. Germany would be required to 

- agree to take none of the domestic produce of these countries; furnish 
an equivalent of any food already taken; permit imports from U.S.S.R. 
and the Baltic States; allow free passage of ships; and permit adequate 
control of distribution by an organization to enable it to ensure that 
the guarantees were being carried out. Great Britain must agree that 
ships carrying food cargoes for these people should be allowed to pass 
the blockade, so long as the guarantees were being fulfilled. 

Aug. 12.—Agency report of U.S. reply to Japanese protests re oil 
ban. (See Japan.) 

Aug. 13.—*The Chairman of the British Purchasing Commission 
announced that the United States had offered to sell to Great Britain 
1,300 to 1,400 war- planes a month, beginning late in 1941. 

In a broadcast the Chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the Senate objected to the transfer of American destroyers to Great 
Britain on the ground that ıt would constitute an act of belligerency 
and war and make a mockery of the declared U.S. folicy of neutrality 
and non-intervention. 

Aug. 14.—The Secretary of the Navy, Colonel Knox, giving evidence 
before the Military Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives, 
in favour of compulsory military service stated, in answer to questions, 
that it must be considered as “possible” that Great Britain would be 
defeated. “If Great Britain fell, which God forbid, the United States 
would be left without a friend in the world’. If Great Britain were 
defeated the U.S. would have to fear not so much immediate German 
invasion as a preliminary economic drive against South America. 

Mr. Cudahy, United States Ambassador to Belgium, had an inter- 
view with President Roosevelt. He stated that there was no question 
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of his resignation, nor had he received any rebuke from the 
President. 

Aug. 16.—President Roosevelt announced at his Press Conference, 
that the Government were holding conversations with the British 
Government with regard to the acquisition of naval and air bases for 
the defence of the Western Hemisphere and especially of the Panama 
Canal. He also referred to the presence in Great Britain of naval and 
army officers as observers. In reply to questions, President Roosevelt 
denied that the conversations with Great Britain concerned the possible 
transfer of American destroyers. “We are not discussing destroyers,” , 
he said. “What I am trying to do is to acquire American bases.” 

It is learnt that the American Legion, carrying Americans and 
erfugees to the United States, has left Petsamo. Her departure had 
been delayed, owing, according to a Stockholm report, to a German 
warning that she had better take another course because the Germans 
were unable to accept responsibility for her safety if she adhered 
to the course already announced, which passed near the war zone. 
It was understood that she was adhering to her original course. 

Aug. 17.—In a speech at Elwood, Indiana, accepting nomination as 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Wendell Willkie said that 
it must be admitted that the loss of the British Fleet would greatly 
weaken United States defence. It would be a calamity if the Atlantic 
came to be dominated by Germany, a power hostile to their way of life. 
The United States might be exposed to attack on the Atlantic until she 
could build a strong enough Navy and Ais Force, and her foreign trade 
would also be vitally affected. Mr. Willkie said that he was in agree- 
ment with President Roosevelt’s recent declaration that the United 
States would extend the material resources of the nation to the opponents 
of force and harness those resources in order that in the Americas 
Americans might have equipment and training equal to their task in 
an emergency and for defence, but he did not understand them as 
implying military involvement. He went on to criticize Mr. Roose- 
velt’s policy as having courted war and secretly meddled in the affairs 
of Europe. The President had not confided in the people of the United 
States and hesitated to report the facts, while being quic to tell other 
nations what to do. As President he (Mr. Wendell Willkie) planned to 
reverse both those policies. Mr. Willkie went on to praise Mr. Churchill 
for telling the people of England the truth and calling on them for 
sacrifice. He promised, by returning to those American principles that 
overcame Germangutocracy once before both in business and war, to 
out-distance Hitler in any contest he chose in 1940 or afterwards and 
to beat him on American terms in their own American way. He would 
dedicate himself to making the American nation strong; but he would 
lead them down the road of sacrifice and service. 

A meeting between President Roosevelt and Mr. Mackenzie King, 
Canadian Prime Minister, took place at Ogdensburg, on the American 
bank of the St. Lawrence. 

It was stated in New York, with regard to the air battle over Britain 
the previous day, that for 5 hours the only news obtainable was through 
Berlin reports and broadcasts, which gave the impression that the Nazis 
had won control of the air and were dealing “unbelievable destruction” 
in the London area. Later British reports brought a feeling of relief, 
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it was stated, though not removing the widespread conviction “We do 
not know what is really happening”. 
Aug. 18.—A joint statement issued after the conversation between 


‘President Roosevelt and Mr. Mackenzie King said that it had been 


agreed to set up a Permanent Joint Board on Defence which should 
immediately begin studies relating to sea, land, and air problems 
including personnel and material. It would consider in a broad sense 
the defence of the northern half of the Western Hemisphere. The 
Board would consist of 4 or 5 members of each country, most of them 
from the Services. 

Mr. William Bullitt, American Ambassador to France, in a speech 
at Philadelphia, an official text of which was later issued by the 
Department of State, told an audience of 5,000 people that the United 
States was at the present time as much in peril of invasion as was 
France a year ago. It was, he said, in peril from the German war- 
machine which “cannot stop in its tracks; it can only be stopped”. 
Americans who believed otherwise, Mr. Bullitt continued, were “‘in- 
dulging in the fatal vice of wishful thinking”. 

Aug. 19.—The Secretary of the Navy made public the first of five 
articles describing Nazi Fifth Column activities in Europe. The articles 
“were written by Colonel William J. Donovan, who, Colonel Knox 
‘explained, went to London at his request and collaborated there with 
Mr. Edgar Mowrer. The purpose of the articles was to make Americans 
familiar with Nazi activities. So that, in the event of their being em- 
ployed in the United States,ethey might be immediately recognized for 
what they were. Colonel Knox wrote in a foreword to the articles that 
he regarded defence against propaganda as second only to defence 
against armaments. 

The Senate unanimously approved legislation permitting U.S. ships . 
to’bring children from the war zone. 


U.S.S.R. A 


Aug. 6.—The Supreme Soviet unanimously granted the appeal of 
Estonia for Micorporation in Soviet Russia. 

A commercial agreement with the United States extending that of 
1937 until Aug. 6, 1941, was signed in Moscow. A Washington 
message stated that the agreement did not touch on the questions 
involved in the recent absorption by the U.S.S.R. of the three Baltic 
States, nor affect the disposition of their funds which had been “‘frozen”’ 
by the United States. 

The British Ambassador was received by M. Molotoff. 

Aug. 9.—It was reported from Stockholm that the Soviet Union's 
complaints against Finland alleged that during the recent efforts by the 
authorities to damp down pro-Sovietism in Helsinki a Finnish volunteer 
from Canada shot and killed a member of the Finnish-Soviet Friendship 
Society. From the same source it was also reported that the Bank of 
Latvia had been proclaimed a branch of the U.S.S.R. State bank. 

Aug. 10.—Statement by Latvian Chargé d’Affaires in Buenos Aires 
re Latvian steamers detained in Rio de Janeiro to prevent them from 
going to the Soviet Union. (See Brazil.) 

MM. Stalin and Molotoff and Marshal Voroshiloff attended a 
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reception given at the Kremlin in honour of the delegates from the 
ceded territories of Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, and from 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

Aug. 11.—M. Gafencu arrived in Moscow to take up his post as 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 

Aug. 13.—It was reported that the Russian Commissariat for Foreign 

airs had sent a Note to foreign embassies and legations in Moscow ° 
asking them to arrange to close all diplomatic and consular establish- 
ments in the Baltic States by Aug. 25. 

A decree was published abolishing the political commissars who, for 
many years, had shared control with the Army officers in each military ` 
unit. 

Aug. 16.—Handing over of legations of former Lithuanian, Estonian, 
and Latvian States in Stockholm. (See Sweden.) 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Aug. 7.—A Belgrade message stated that a Yugoslav Commission 
had been appointed to take over the production of the Trepca lead and 
zinc mines, controlled by British interests. 

Aug. 13.—It was reported that the Minister of Education ‘had 
announced that German and Italian would be obligatory secondary 
school subjects instead of French, which would in future be optional. 
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THE DISMEMBERMENT OF RUMANIA 


i HUNGARY’S TERRITORIAL GAINS 
AFTER the Munich settlement in September 1938 Hungary obtained 
some rectification of her northern frontier with Slovakia and Carpatho- 
Ruthenia. By an award of the “Court of Arbitration” in Vienna on 
Nov. 2, 1938, the representatives of Germany and Italy redrew 
the frontier. Hungary received full satisfaction in the areas to which 
she laid claim on ethnographical grounds, except for the city of Bratis- 
lava, the district of Nitra, and a sector on the Rumanian frontier. Her 
gains, which covered 4,200 sq. miles, with some 900,000 inhabitants of 
whom 700,000 were Magyar, included the towns of Užhorod (Ungrar), 
Košice, (Kassa), Mukačevo (Monkdcs), Nové-Zamky (Ersék-ujvar), 
Lučenec (Losoney), and Roznava (Rézsnys). It was pointed out in. 
Prague at the time that Magyars were in a minority in Košice and 
Lučenec; they were also in a minority in the Ruthenian towns ceded. 
The annexation of this strip in the north gave Hungary command of the 
‘communications between Czechoslovakia and Rumania, as the main 
' east-west railway now ran through Hungarian territory. The strip of 
territory ceded varies from about 10 to 40 miles in width. Most of it 
is good agricultural land, representing the most fertile parts of Slovakia’ 
and Carpatho-Ruthenia. Hungary also gained about half the iron mines 
to the west of Košice.: : E 
Immediately after Slovakia declared her independence on March 14, 
1939, and a day before the German occupation of Bohemia and Moravia. 
began, Hungary demanded the withdrawal of all Czech troops from 
Carpatho-Ruthenia within 24 hours. The ultimatum was accepted, and: 
by March 18 she had occupied the whole area and achieved a common 
frontier with Poland 
Of the shadowy claims of Hungary to all countries once under the 
Holy Crown the most pressing question, however, was that of Transyl- 
vania and the adjacent areas of the Banat, Outana, and Maremures. 
Rumanians look to Transylvania as the place of refuge where the Latin 
tradition never died and from which their fathers in time descended to 
the plains. In the Universul of Sept. 1, M. Lugoshianu, a former 
Transylvania Minister, declared that Transylvania is the cradle of the 
Rumanian race. “It is there that the first light was kindled, that the 
warm love of our country, the consciousness of our national unity, the 
sentiment of freedom and honour were born. It is the men of Transyl- 


1 For a map of these gains see the Bulletin of November 19th, 1938, vol. XV, 
No. 23, p. 1065. 
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vania who made three revolutions for social justice, national freedom, 
and the union of all Rumanians. The graves of our martyrs are there 
in Transylvania, our first libraries, the cradles of our first political 
organization.” X 

Hungarians look on the lovely fertile valleys lying within the semi- 
circle of the Carpathian Mountains as the haven where their forefathers 
never came under the complete domination of the Turk, and as the 
fatherland of many of their national heroes. Just because it escaped 
the devastation of the Turkish onslaught, its cities have a long, uninter- 
rupted, and splendid tradition. Moreover, the country is rich in minerals, 
lacking both in Old Rumania and in Hungary, and it is the seat of many 
important industries. Transylvania gained independence in 1538, 
and was ruled by her own princes until the Turks withdrew from 
Hungary at the end of the 17th century, and she retained a large degree 
of autonomy until the Hungarian revolution of 1848. There were in the 
country three privileged and ruling “nations”, the Magyars, the 
Saxons,! and the Székely,? and their powers developed and increased 
when central Hungary fell under Turkish domination. The Rumanians 
or Vlachs, many of them shepherds, continued to filter into the country, 
and gradually became the most numerous group. They were Orthodox, 
whereas the Magyars and Székely were Catholic, Lutheran, or Calvinist, 
and the Saxons Lutherans. The Rumanians were excluded from 
recognition as a “nation” until 1863, and the recognition then granted 
was abrogated 2 years later. After the Austro-Hungarian Compromise 

-of 1867 the Hungarian administration in Transylvania abolished the 

“nations” system of government, and all Hungarian citizens were, 
irrespective of race and religion, declared equal before the law. The 
Rumanian population made steady advance, and began to compete 
with the ruling Magyar class in all kinds of occupations other than - 
agriculture and cattle raising. 

The various moves which preceded the transfer after the war of 
Transylvania and the adjacent territories from Hungary to Rumania, 
including the Rumanian occupation of the greater part of Hungary, can- 
not be described here.* The final decision at the Peace Conference was 
based mainly on ethnographical grounds, subject to much dispute, though 
the main line of communication through Szatmar and Arad was included 
in Rumania, in spite of large non-Rumanian elements, for the sake of 
economic unity. 

The minorities questions, outlined above, have been extraordinarily 
complex. Moreover, Transylvania has been resen¢ful at times of over- 
centralization from Bucarest, and her citizens ofall races have developed 
a certain Transylvanian patriotism. The extraordinary mixture of 
nationalities is shown by the census figures of 1930 and by further 
official Rumanian figures provided in 1936 (see page 1147). Both 
are, of course, criticized by the non-Rumanians as unduly favourable 
to the Rumanians. ; 


1 For the origin and history of the Transylvanian “Saxons” see an article ın the 
Bullsiin of March 9th, 1940. 
2 The Székely were a Magyar military order, established in the Transylvanian 
Alps to guard the frontier against the Turks. 
For a full account see C. A. Macartney, Hungary and her Successors, 1919-37. 
Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. 275-79, and R W. Seton-Watson, History of the 
Roumantans, 1934. 
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Population of Transylvania, and MOTE ARH of Banat and 





Crisana-Maramures, according to Mother Tongue! 
(000’s omitted) 

Transyl- Per Per Crisana- Per Per 
Language vana Cent Banat Cent MaramuresCent Total Ceni 
Rumanian 1,876 582 521 55 3 40 0.4 3,237 §8.3 
998 31.0 107 11.2 378 272 1,483 26.7 
German 248 7.7 232 24 6 63 4.5 543 9.8 
Russian 2 01 1 02 1 0.1 4 0.0 
Ruthene 1 00 5 0.5 19 1.4 25 0.5 
Serbo-Croat — — 41 4.3 1 01 42 08 
Bulgarian 1 0.0 9 1.1 — 00 10 0.2 
Czechoslovak . 9 0.3 10 11 23 1.6 42 08 
Jewish 52 1.6 1 0.1 58 42 111 2.0 
Gi 30 09 9 09 7 04 46 0.8 
ties 1 0.0 6 0.7 — 0.0 7 0.1 
3,218 100.0 942 100.0 1,390 100.0 5,550 1000 


Hope was entertained at the beginning of 1940 that Hungary, 
although she stood outside the Balkan Entente, and, indeed, had been 
on the whole hostile because she regarded it mainly as a means for 
stabilizing what she regarded as an iniquitous status quo, would post- 
pone her claims on Rumania until the end of the war. This calculation 
was upset by the Russian movement into Bukovina and Bessarabia. 
If Rumania were to be dismembered at all, Hungary must have her 
share. The decision was immediately taken to move frontier guards to 
a more advanced position, and Hungary, which had for months past 
been moving more definitely towards the Axis Powers, confidently 
expected that Hitler would support her claims, but Rumanian states- 
men, when they visited Ribbentrop on July 10, and were afterwards 
received by Hitler, did not receive the expected degree of support. 
The Hungarian Press hopefully reported that settlement would be 
reached with Rumania at a moment when, in fact, Rumanian opposition 
was stiffening. The threat to Transylvania brought about a sudden 
political reconciliation between Dr. Maniu, of the Transylvanian 
Peasant Party, and his political opponents in Bucarest. 

The Rumanians appear to have suggested an exchange of popula- 
tions, with the minimum of territorial revision, while Hungary antici- 
pated large territorial concessions, as far as the line of the Mures (Maros) 
river, running through the heart of Transylvania. A more limited sug- 
gestion for the rectification of the frontier by ceding to Hungary part 
of the plain of the Banat and Crişana, including the towns of Timisoara 
(Temesvar), Arad, Oradea Mare (Nagy Várad), and Sata Mare (Szatmár 
Németi), would have done something to lessen the Magyar minority, 
but the four last of these places depend for their wealth on the Transyl- 
vanian hinterland. Nor would it bring the large Székler population 
in south-eastern Transylvania—the counties of Udvarhely (Odérhei) 
Csík (Ciuc), and Haromsyék (Trei Scaune)—away from Rumanian 
rule. In conversations which were begun at Budapest early in August 
it appears to have been suggested that Rumania should cede sufficient 

1 Source Buletinul Demograficale Romamei, 1936, Nos. 3 and 6, cited by 
Macartney in Hungary and her Successors, 1919-37, p. 253. 

*The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, said M Gigurtu in an official 
statement issued on August 9th, “were asked at Salzburg to make terms with 


Hungary and Bulgaria. We expressed our willingness, but ... we could not 
accept that our sacrifices should involve the cession of any Rumanian population” 
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territory on the frontier, presumably in the Crisana areas just indicated, 
to accommodate the Széklers, and that Rumanians should be with- 
drawn. Any suggestions of an exchange of populations, without any 
changes in frontier, evidently presented great difficulties, because the 
Rumanians in Hungary were not more than 80,000 and probably less, 
whereas there were some 14 million Magyars in Rumania. ° 

In the event Rumania had no say in the decision dictated by the 
Axis Powers in the “arbitration” award given at Vienna last week 
(for the result of the meeting see the Chronology, below), and 
accepted perforce by the Rumanian Government in the face of strong 
protest from Transylvania, Moldavia, and Wallachia. Hungary secures 
an accession of territory of 16,000 sq. miles, with a population of about 
24 million. The new frontier is not yet delimited, but an official state- 
ment issued in Vienna described it as running from a point south-west ' 
of Nagyszalontaj north-eastward and eastward south of the Oradea- 
Cluj railway. After passing Cluj the line runs southward, and then 
eastward to a point north of Brasov and then along the line of the 
Carpathian watershed, and northward on the line of the pre-war border 
with Moldavia to the new Soviet-Rumanian frontier. 

The decision gives to Hungary some 14 million Rumanians, who are 
to have the option of acquiring Hungarian nationality or leaving the 
country within six months, and some large groups of “Saxons”; in 
addition to the Magyar inhabitants. The Saxons and other German 
minorities are to have special privileges, including the right to maintain 
close contact with the German Reich. Rumania loses important railway 
connections, the city of Cluj (120,000 people), with its Rumanian 
university, of which Rumaniansarejustifiably proud, Sata Mare (70,000), 
and Oradea Mare (100,000), together with the Székler counties. The 
new Hungarian border is 70 miles distant from the new Russian 
Bessarabian frontier, and it is reported that many Moldavians in the 
intervening country are moving southwards towards Bucarest. Further, 
the new frontier is only 50 miles distant from the oil-wells of Ploesti. 
Assurances from the Axis Powers, for what they are worth, are given 
for the maintenance of the new frontiers, and it is conjectured that there - 
may have *been some demand from Moscow that the oil-wells shall 
remain in Rumanian hands. For the time being, at all events, the high- 
lands of the Transylvanian Alps remain as a barrier between Hungary 
and the oil-wells, but with her other losses of Bessarabia and northern 
Bukovina to the U.S.S.R., and of southern Dobruja to Bulgaria 
Rumania is brought back within an area of abouj the same size as in 
1914. M. B. 


THE ECONOMIC PROSPECTS OF LATIN 
RICA 


1. THE LATIN AMERICAN ECONOMY 
THE twenty republics of Latin America have a combined area of 20$ 
million square kilometres—greater than that of the North American 
continent, and nearly as great as that of the U.S.S.R. Their total 
population at the end of 1937 was estimated at 124,549,000, nearly as 
large as that of the United States. In climate, the area provides a vast 
variety of types—one of the biggest areas of tropical forest in the 
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world, semi-tropical regions, large stretches of grass and cornland, a 
coastal area with a true “Mediterranean” climate, besides desert and 
mountain country. There are also rich mineral resources: precious and 
semi-precious metals which have been worked for centuries, petroleum, 
coal, iron, manganese, copper, tin, and platinum. Natural lines of 
communication are provided by the great river systems of the Parana, 
Amazon, and Orinoco basins. When it is appreciated that this region 
is, of all the parts of the world of comparable natural richness, the least 
directly under the control or protection of a Great Power, and that it 
has not itself produced any State claiming the first rank, it is easy to 
see why it offers great temptations to adventurous Great Powers which 
may consider that they have some chance of establishing spheres of 
influence there. 

To be contrasted with its natural wealth is the area’s actual economic 
development. South America ranks high as a primary producer, with 
87 per cent of the world’s coffee output, 29 per cent of its cocoa, 24 per 
cent of its sugar, 20 per cent of its copper, and 15 per cent of its 
petroleum and wool. The total national income (though only the 
roughest estimate is possible) is probably about the same as that of the 
U.SSR. and rather greater than that of British India. Yet only a 
very small proportion of its total population have succeeded in attaining 
a per capita productivity comparable with that in the British Dominions 
or other “new countries”; Argentina, with a population of 124 million, 
alone achieves this, while Uruguay, with 2 million people, achieves a 
standard probably similar to that in Frange, Germany, or Denmark, 
and Chile, with 44 million, a somewhat lower one; Brazil, with 43 
million, probably compares in productivity per head with Czecho- 
slovakia, and the rest of the region (though there are, no doubt, 
great variations), with the overcrowded peasant countries of South- 
Eastern Europe. i 

It is interesting to speculate on the reasons for this inequality, and 
(compared with the United States, for instance) this comparative 
slowness of development. Climate has, of course, much to do with it. 
The temperate countries of the south do achieve European levels of 
productivity, and it must be remembered that no tropicab country in 
the world has yet achieved so high a standard. Moreover, tropical 
diseases made much of tropical Latin America virtually uninhabitable 
for white men till recently, and even then the opening up of these 
countries remained difficult. At the same time, it is clear that the reason 
for the poverty of yropica, countries (such as British India) is often 
over-population, and very little of Latin America can be said to suffer 
in this way. Under-population, indeed, seems to lie behind the under- 
development of large areas, particularly of tropical highland or of 
semi-tropical country in, for instance, Brazil. The lateness of develop- 
ment in such regions has been due partly to political insecurity, in 
which respect the whole of Latin America has compared unfavourably 
with North America, so that the latter absorbed the main stream of 
European settlers by preference. Such an episode as the foundation of 
the East Indian rubber plantations with seeds smuggled out of Brazil 
illustrates the lag of Latin American development. 

The striking lack of secondary industry is, however, another matter. 
The poorness of the coal supply provides, no doubt, a substantial 
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reason for it. The great movement of the terms of trade against 
primary production and in favour of industry in the last sixty, and 
particularly the last thirty years (a movement which the present war, 
with its destruction or diversion of industrial capacity may drive 
further), is likely, however, unless it is drastically reversed, to set up an 
urge towards industrialization in this as in other primary producing 
areas. iis 


2. LATIN AMERICA AS AN EXPORTING AREA 

The total exports of the Latin American republics amounted in 1937, 

the last boom year, to some £500 million, of which not much more than 

‘10 per cent went.to other countries in the area. What order of de- 

_ pendence upon exports this indicates may be seen by comparing 1937 

“total exports with national incomes (quoted or estimated from Mr. 

Colin Clark’s data relating mostly to the years 1925-34) for the main 
primary producing areas, as follows: 


Annual average 


National Incomes Exports as a 
1925-34 Exports 1937 % of wncome 
British Dominions £1,800 million £500 million 28 
India, Burma, China, 
Malaya, Fr Indo- 
China, Netherlands 
E Indies £8,500 million £510 milhon 6 
U.S.S R. £3,500 mullion £67 milhon 2 
Africa (excl. Union of 
Africa) £2,200 million £207 million 10 
Latin America £3,500 million £500 million 14 


Rough and conjectural though some of these figures are, it is certainly 
legitimate to conclude from them that Latin America is more dependent 
upon exports for its livelihood than any other of the great primary pro- 
ducing areas outside the British Dominions. 

What does this dependence upon primary exports mean for the 
national economy of a country? In the first place, it is true, of course, 
that exports of primary commodities as a whole are not liable to fluc- 
tuate greatly in volume; food purchases, in particular, are not as 
sensitive to changes in income as are purchases of manufactured goods. 
On the other hand, it follows from this that it takes very large varia- 
tions in the price of foodstuffs and raw materials to bring about even 
small changes in the amounts of them which can be sold. Furthermore, 
‘in agriculture especially the output of the product is subject to great 
variations not under human control, so that it if not possible to sell 
the whole of each year’s crop (which may be large or small according to 
weather conditions) without great variations in price from year to year. 
To make this variation greater, farmers (unlike industrialists who can 
generally save expense by cutting down the scale of their operations in 
case of a price fall) are often impelled by such a fall to increase their 
output with a view to maintaining their income—an expedient which 
would serve an individual well if only he adopted it, but which has a 
disastrous effect upon prices if all do it simultaneously. The position 
with regard to mineral raw materials is not so unstable in these respects ` 
as that with regard to agricultural products, but the greater part of the 
Latin American income depends upon agriculture, not on mining. 
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To illustrate the instability of income from agricultural products sold 
in the world market it may be noted that, according to the researches 
of the late Professor Henry Schultz,? falls of 1 per cent in the prices of 
sugar, wheat, and maize would, ceteris paribus, stimulate increases of 
only 0.3 per cent, 0.2 per cent, and 0.6 per cent respectively in the 
quantities sold, thus bringing about actual decreases (of about 0.7 per 
cent, 0.8 per cent, and 0.4 per cent respectively in the farmers’ total 
receipts. It is not surprising, therefore, that, between 1929 and 1933, 
the fall in world purchasing power, though it did not reduce world pro- 
duction of foodstuffs at all (and the amount of them exported by only 
17 per cent), reduced their sterling price by 33 per cent, and the amount , 
of manufactured goods which total world exports of them would buy | 


by 32 per cent. The total sterling value of Latin American exports was ` ' 


reduced by well over 40 per cent in these years, and the amount of 
manufactured goods which they would purchase by nearly 30 per cent.? 

It must not be thought, however, that loss of power to purchase 
imports is the only result of agricultural depression on primary pro- 
ducing countries; 1f it were, the effect upon their national incomes 
would not be very great (a loss of half its foreign purchasing power 
would, in itself, reduce Latin American national income by perhaps 
7 per cent). Income received from exports stimulates other activity 
within the country, since workers and profit-receivers in the exporting 
trades normally spend their incomes partly on home-produced goods 
and services, and the suppliers of these goods and services spend part 
of their incomes in turn on similar things. It has been calculated that a 
change in exports in those countries for which data are available 
(including some primary producing countries) produces, ceterts paribus, 
a change two or three times as great in the national income. The in- 
comes óf those countries which depend to any great extent upon exports 
of primary products, therefore, are to a very serious extent at the mercy 
both of changes in purchasing power in their markets, and of the 
variations which are very liable to occur in world outputs of the ex- 
ported commodities, especially where these are agricultural. 

These circumstances make it a matter of special concern to Latin 
American countries that demand for their exports should be maintained 
both during and after the war. 


3. INVESTMENTS AND THE TERMS OF TRADE 

The trade position of the Latin American countries has depended in 
the past, and will depend in the future, largely upon both current and 
past borrowing fr8m abroad. In the 19th century, much capital, 
very largely British, was invested in the region, a great part of it 
in railways. The result was that South American countries were enabled 
to import capital goods and other manufactures far in advance of their 
exports until the accumulated interest bill eventually exceeded the 
opposing flow of new borrowing, and exports had to exceed imports 
to pay the difference, as well as to pay for the net services of foreign 
shipping, etc., which the areas received. After 1918, borrowing was 
resumed, mostly from the United States, and a large volume of imports 
was again financed in this way for which, in view of interest and shipping 


1 The Theory and Measurement of Demand. 
2 League of Nations, Review of World Trade and Production and Prices. 
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payments, the exports which the circumstances made possible would 
not have paid. It appears that a considerable part of this borrowing was 
for developments which were not justified even at the time, such as 
armaments and superfluous railway developments, and that a great 
deal more of it was ill-directed in view of the rapid fall of the prices of 
the products in which the interest would eventually have to be paid 
relative to those of the goods which were being bought for the purposes 
of the investments and those which would have to be bought in the 
future to maintain them. 

This fall in the price of primary products relative to manufactured 
goods has been nearly continuous for the past sixty years, but especially 
rapid in the last twenty. In the years before 1929 it was arrested to 

some extent by the restriction schemes which were applied to several 
important commodities in which Latin America is particularly 
interested. The Brazilian coffee scheme, which broke down in 1929 
after having stimulated overdevelopment both in that country and 
elsewhere, the copper scheme, the tin scheme, and the United States 
and Canadian wheat schemes all played their part in this, and led to a 
masking of the true relations between the equilibrium prices of primary 
products and manufactures until the equilibrium had been seriously 
disturbed. The new restriction schemes which were started to raise the 
prices of many of these commodities subsequently have ‘at least the 
merit of being based on general restriction of production, so that they 
are not so likely as their predecessors to break down through having 
too narrow a scope or through failing to distinguish between temporary 
and permanent tendencies to increased production. The new restriction 
schemes, however, are, from their very nature, bound to set limits to 
new development and new investment connected with the production 
of the present staple export commodities. i 

The present position with regard to foreign investments is not readily 
ascertainable; the 193) position, however, can be stated fairly accurately: 


Gross Foreign Capital Interesi and Dividends 


Couniry (£ militon) (£ mhon) 
Argentine . 640 32 
Brazil 520 16 
Cuba 295 10 
Chile 250 11 
Peru 115 5 
Colombia 85 4 
Venezuela 80 4 
Uruguay 60 e 4 
Bolivia 35 5 
Mexico and Central America 300 15 

Total 2,370 106 


Of the total foreign capital invested, about £828 million were British 
and £1080 million from the United States, so that these two countries 
owned 80 per cent of the total between them. About £100 million of 
the British, and £339 million of the United States’ investments were 
made between 1924 and 1929. After that, interest payments shrank, 
but in spite of this and of the smaller payments which had to be made 

1 Royal Institute of International Affairs: The Future of International Invest- 
ment, 1937. 
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for shipping services, etc., the cessation of new borrowing and the 
substantial amount of repayment demanded compelled Latin American 
countries to increase their active balance of trade in the depression 
years when they could least afford to do so. This active balance had 
shrunk by 1937 to about £84 million—f13 million less than in 1929— 
largely owing to continued defaults on many foreign owned securities 
and to the repayments which had taken place. New borrowing had not 
been resumed on anything like the old scale. 

It seems plain from the above that, not only has foreign investment 
in Latin America come to a halt owing to the unfortunate or unwise 
direction of it in the last fifteen years, but that the direction which 
it will have to take if it is resumed will be a new one; expansion of the 
staple industries of the past is going to be strictly limited by control 
schemes of various kinds. If no new investment opportunities are found, 
the trade balance of Latin America will in the future resemble that of 
1937 rather than that of 1928 or of 1913, with the difference that the 
interest and dividend bill will be smaller owing to repayment of British 
investments to pay for imports during the war. A. J.B. 

This article will be concluded in the next issue with an examination of 
Latin America’s markets, and of proposals made in the United States for 
meeting the problems concerned. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT ON 
AUGUST 29 

MR. CHURCHILL, in a survey in Parliament of the first year of the 
war, contrasted it with the war of 1914-18. The latter was a war of men 
and shells; the present ‘‘a conflict of strategy, of organization, of tech- 
nical apparatus, of science, mechanics, and morale”. Casualties were 
much fewer; 92,000 in the last twelve months as compared with 
335,000 in 1914-15. Yet the consequences to the belligerents had been 
even more deadly. Great countries with powerful armies had been 
dashed out of coherent existence. France had succumbed, after material 
losses infinitely less than those which she had sustained with fortitude 
in the last war. : 

Another difference was that in the present war the whole population, 
and not merely the armies, were engaged. “The fronts are everywhere. 
The trenches are dug in the towns and streets. Every village is fortified. 
Every road is barred; the front line runs through the factories.” This 
kind of war shoulg be well suited to the British nation, because they 
were completely united, and had entered the war with their eyes open, 
“and because we have been nurtured in freedom and individual 
responsibility, and are the products, not of totalitarian uniformity, but 
of tolerance and variety”. 

Since the Germans had driven out the Jews and lowered their 
technical standards, British science was ahead of theirs. “Our geo- 
graphical position, the command of the sea, and the friendship of the 
United States enable us to draw resources from the whole world and to 
manufacture weapons of war of every kind, but especially of the super- 
fine kinds.” 

Dealing with future prospects, Mr. Churchill said: “Our offensive 
springs are being slowly compressed, and we must resolutely and 
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methodically prepare ourselves for the campaigns of 1941 and 1942.” 
Britain must not grudge those years, since she had the honour to be the 
sole champion of the liberties of all Europe. She would not necessarily 
confine herself to defending herself and her possessions. “Many oppor- 
tunities may lie open to amphibious power,” and it was necessary to 
show the enemy that Britain could strike heavy and unexpected blows. 
“The road to victory may not be so long as we expect”, he said, but 
long or short, it would be pursued to the end. 

It was intended, continued Mr. Churchill, to maintain a strict 
blockade, not only of Germany and Italy, but of the occupied countries. 
It was impossible to prolong the agony of Europe by allowing food to 
reach the Nazis, “or to allow food to go in to the subjugated peoples, 
. which certainly would be pillaged off them by their Nazi conquerors”. 

He regretted to have to refuse the requests, made from the highest 
motives, that food should be allowed to pass the blockade for the relief 
of these populations. The Germans had, however, stated that they had 
themselves taken steps to feed these populations. The countries in 
question were in many cases substantial food producers, and the harvest 
was about to be gathered in. The only agencies which could create 
famine in Europe in the coming winter would be German exactions or 
German failure to distribute available supplies. It must also be re- 
membered that many foods were used for the manufacture of war 
material. Imported food would certainly be used in this way. “Let 
Hitler bear his responsibilities to the full, and let the peoples of Europe 
who groan beneath his yoke,aid in every way the coming of the day 
when that yoke will be broken. Meanwhile, we can and we will arrange 
in advance for the speedy entry of food into any part of the enslaved 
area, when this part has been wholly cleared of German forces, and has 
genuinely regained its freedom.” Food reserves would be built up all 
over the world so that the peoples of Europe, including the German and 
Austrian peoples, might know that the shattering of the Nazi power 
would bring them immediate food, freedom, and peace. 
Mr. Churchill then rapidly surveyed the disasters which had occurred 
since his Government came into power three months earlier. It could 
' never have been foreseen that after such disasters Britain should still be 
standing erect, and should actually be stronger than ever before. He 
went on to review the factors favourable to Britain. The nation was 
even more united and resolved than before. The country had been 
fortified. The British armies had been rearmed. An immense mass of 
munitions had been ferried across the Atlantic without the loss of a 
gun or a round. British factories were working as never before. The 
whole British Army was at home; more than 2,000,000 men were 
armed, and three-quarters were in regular military formations. “The 
whole island bristles against invaders, from the sea or from the air.” 
The stronger the Army at home, the larger must be the invading force, 
this would make it easier for the,Navy to intercept and destroy it, and 
harder to keep the invading force supplied, if it succeeded in landing. 
The Navy was far stronger than at the beginning of the war. The 
new construction was now becoming available. “We hope our friends 
across the ocean will send us a timely reinforcement to bridge the gap 
between the peace flotillas of 1939 and the war flotillas of 1941.” This 
was possible, for the sea was open; the U-boats were contained; the 
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magnetic mine was mastered. The merchant tonnage under the British 
flag was larger than when the war began, and Britain had under her 
control at least 4 million tons of shipping from the captive countries. 
Stocks of food were more abundant than in peace time, and a large pro- 
gramme of food production was on foot. He did not say this in a spirit 
of*complacency, but to provide the nation with solid grounds for 
confidence, and to kindle hope in millions of despairing people in 
Europe and beyond. 

Mr. Churchill next dealt with the great air battle now in progress over 
England. The enemy had staked so much on this that he was certain 
to increase his efforts. But British fighter aircraft inflicted even heavier ' 
proportionate losses on the enemy than at Dunkirk. A great system of 
salvage, directed by the Ministry of Aircraft Production, ensured the 
rapid repair of damaged machines and the best use of spare parts. 
Although the German air force was still much larger than the British, 
the astounding increase in aircraft production achieved by Lord 
Beaverbrook was such that new production largely exceeded that of the 
enemy. American production was just beginning to flow in, British 
strength in bombers and fighters was now greater than ever before, and 
he hoped to achieve, first parity, and then superiority in the air. 

He then paid a warm tribute to the skill and courage of British 
airmen, declaring that, “Never in the field of human conflict was so 
much owed by so many to so few”. This applied both to fighters and 
bombers. The bombing of military industries and communications in 
Germany and of air bases “may in another year attain dimensions 
hitherto undreamed of”, and “affords one at least of the most certain, if 
not the shortest of all the roads to victory”. 

Turning to the Mediterranean situation, he emphasized the diffi- 
culties caused by the defection of France. If the French Empire had 
continued the struggle, it might have advanced with the British 
Empire to the rescue of the French motherland. Other countries which 
had been overrun by Germany were still continuing the fight. The 
Czechs, Poles, Norwegians, Dutch, and Belgians who were still in the 
field were recognized by Great Britain and by the United States as the 
sole lawful representatives of their respective States. France’s failure to 
continue the struggle was due to “the men of Vichy” and not to the 
French nation, for whom the British had profound sympathy. General 
de Gaulle and his Free Frenchmen had been condemned to death by the 
men of Vichy, but the day would come when they would be honoured as 
the liberators of Fr&nce. 

The British withdrawal from Somaliland was due to the French 
defection. The small British forces there had been attacked by nearly 
two Italian divisions, and it had been thought right to withdraw them, 
virtually intact, for action elsewhere. Far larger operations were no 
doubt impending in the Middle East. The British had large armies and 
the means of reinforcing them, and complete sea command of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

He did not think it possible at present to state the British peace aims 
more fully than had been done in the declaration made in the autumn. 
Since then Britain had made common cause with Norway, Holland, 
and Belgium, had recognized Dr. Benes’ Czech Government, and had 
told General de Gaulle that success would mean the restoration of 
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France. It was impossible yet to speculate about the future shape of 
Europe. “The right to guide the course of world history is the noblest 
prize of victory. We are still toiling up the hill, we have not yet 
reached the crest-line of it, we cannot survey the landscape or even 
imagine what its condition will be when that longed-for morning comes. 
The task which lies before us immediately is at once more practieal, 
more simple, and more stern. I hope—indeed I pray—that we shall 
not be found unworthy of our victory if after toil and tribulation it 
is granted to us. For the rest, we have to gain the victory. That is 
our task.” 

Turning to the Western Hemisphere Mr. Churchill said: “Some 
months ago we came to the conclusion that the interests of the United 
States and of the British Empire both required that the United 
States should have facilities for the naval and air defence of the 
Western Hemisphere against the attack of a Nazi power which might 
have acquired temporary but lengthy control of a large part of Western 
Europe and its formidable resources. We had therefore decided 
spontaneously, and without being asked or offered any inducement, 
to inform the Government of the United States that we would be glad 
to place such defence facilities at their disposal by leasing suitable 
sites in our Transatlantic possessions for their greater security against 
the unmeasured dangers of the future. The principle of association of 
interests for common purposes between Great Britain and the United 
States had developed even before the war. Various agreements had 
been reached about certainesmall islands in the Pacific Ocean which 
had becomeimportant asair fuelling points. Inall this line of thought we 
found ourselves in very close harmony with the Government of Canada.” 

Anxiety was also felt in the United States about the defence of their 
Atlantic seaboard, and President Roosevelt had made it clear that he 
would like to discuss with Great Britain, Canada, and Newfoundland 
the development of American naval and air facilities in Newfoundland 
and the West Indies. There was of course no question of any trans- 
ference of sovereignty or of any action against the wishes of the Colonies 
concerned; but the Government was entirely willing to accord defence 
facilities to the United States on a ninety-nine years’ leasehold basis. 

Mr. Churchill concluded as follows: ‘Undoubtedly this process 
means that these two great organizations of the English-speaking 
democracies, the British Empire and the United States, will have to 
be somewhat mixed up together in some of their affairs for mutual and 
general advantage. For my own part, looking oué upon the future, 
I do not view the process with any misgivings I could not stop it if 
I wished; no one can stop it. Like the Mississippi, it just keeps rolling 
along. Let it roll. Let it roll on full flood, inexorable, irresistible, 
benignant, to broader lands and better days.” 


Erratum ` 
. ITALIAN EAST AFRICA 

In the Bulletin of August 24, on page 1068, second paragraph, 
line 7, for Blue Nile read White Nile. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
1. Against Germany 


August 20 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night enemy aircraft 
had operated, for the most part singly, over widespread areas of England, 
South Wales, and Scotland, and property was damaged in towns in 
the Midlands, the north-east, and the south-west. Most of the bombs 
fell in rural areas, but some fatal casualties were caused. 

Air activity over England during the morning was slight, but bombs 
were dropped in towns in Essex and South Wales and on a Welsh port, 
causing casualties, a few of which were fatal. In the afternoon the 
south-east coast was raided, apparently to bomb a south coast aero- 
drome, but very few of the aircraft penetrated the defences. No 
damage was done. Four enemy machines were shot down. A later 
communiqué stated that 4 more of the enemy were shot down, one of 
them by a Polish squadron of the R.A.F. 

During the evening low-dive attacks were made on two south-west 
towns, causing many casualties. 

Operations over Germany included daylight reconnaissances the 
previous day over Holland and the North Sea and the bombing of the 
Flushing aerodrome and positions near Amsterdam. During the night 
30 aerodromes were attacked; also Kiel harbour, the oil refinery at 
Hanover, the power station at Zschornew#tz, and many key points in 
the Ruhr and North-West Germany, including Salzbergen, Ostermoor, 
the Dortmund-Ems and the Weser-Elbe canals, Bremen, Hamm, 
Wunstorf, and Geseke. The oil stores and refineries at Bordeaux, and 
the aerodromes at Villacoublay, St. Inglevert, St. Omer, Lanvéoc, 
Brest, Briey, Orleans, Lisieux, Rennes, in France; and at Leeuwarden, 
Soesterburg, Jagel, Buispayas, Ostend, Montebourg, Diepholz, and 
Evere were also bombed and many‘fires started. 

The German communiqué claimed the sinking by U-boat of the British 
steamer Ampleforth, and air attacks on factories, aerodromes, and 
camps in Sussex, Norfolk, Oxfordshire, and elsewhere. In the night 
aerodromes in southern England and harbour works on the south and 
south-west coats were bombed. It was also claimed that in British 
raids on Germany bombs fell on residential quarters and on open 
ground and several civilians were killed or injured. 


e 
August 21 

The Air Ministry reported a series of attacks by single or small 
groups of aircraft, some of which reached far inland in attempts to 
bomb R.A.F. aerodromes. Only one was hit, and the damage done 
was not serious. Towns in the south and east and in the Midlands were 
bombed, and in one residential area a machine-gun attack was made. 
Two machines which bombed a town in Lincolnshire were brought 
down. In one south-east town an aerial torpedo demolished 8 cottages 
and killed several people, in a residential area in a south-west coast town 
bombs did damage to property, and in a Midland city some fatal 
casualties were caused. i 

Adverse weather prevented raids over Germany the previous night, 
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but during the day enemy aerodromes in France were bombed, and an 
attack was made on 2 enemy destroyers in the North Sea, damaging 
one. There were no British losses. 

The German communiqué claimed successful attacks on a munitions 
factory near Aldeburgh, a railway junction near Southwold, and the 
harbour at Yarmouth; also on aerodromes near Cambridge, E4st- 
church, Manston, and Deal. Works at Exeter, Lowestoft, and Chelms- 
ford were bombed, and dock works at Faversham, Barry, and Pem- 
broke damaged. Off north Ireland a merchantman was sunk. There 
were no British raids on Germany, but some machines penetrated 
into France and Holland. ' 


August 22 

The Air Ministry announced early in the morning that enemy 
activity continued the previous evening, but few of the aircraft ven- 
tured beyond the coast. Aerodromes were attacked, but only light 
damage was reported. In a Yorkshire town and a residential district 
on the south coast damage was done to property and some fatal 
casualties caused. Thirteen enemy machines were destroyed the 
previous day, and one British fighter was lost, but the pilot was safe. 

In operations against Germany a Coastal Command machine 
attacked 2 German destroyers in the North Sea, and then shot down one 
of 7 enemy fighters which were escorting them, reaching home safely 
though damaged. 

A later Admiralty and Afr Ministry communiqué stated that during 
the day a convoy near the Straits of Dover was shelled by heavy guns 
on the French coast. Escorting warships laid smoke screens, and no 
ship was hit or damaged. A subsequent attack by aircraft, one of which 
was shot down, also caused no damage or casualties. Another com- 
muniqué reported that a few enemy aircraft, generally operating singly, 
crossed the coast during the day, but no bombs were dropped on land. 
Four were shot down, and 2 British fighters were lost, but the pilot of 
one was safe. In the evening larger raids were made on the south- 
east coast, but several enemy machines were quickly shot down and 
the attacks were not pressed home. , 

Operations against Germany included attacks the previous night 
on the Brabag refineries at Magdeburg, the Deurag installations at 
Hanover, the aerodromes at Quakenbriick and on Texel island, a tunnel 
near Verden, and railway centres in the Ruhr and Rhineland. Among 
aerodromes bombed in France and Holland were Abbeville (twice), 
Caen, Rennes, and De Kooy. Many large fires were seen to break out at 
several of these places. One British machine failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported attacks on 15 aerodromes the 
previous day, and hits on industrial works at Skegness, Yarmouth, 
Whitby, Coventry, Bournemouth, and Bridlington. In an attack on a 
convoy off the British coast it claimed that a merchantman was 
heavily damaged by bombs. In the night aircraft works in south-east 
London and arms works near Brighton were bombed. 


August 23 
The Air Ministry announced that bombing attacks were made by 
aircraft operating singly over several parts of England and Scotland, 
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and on places in the Midlands, and in one eastern district indiscriminate 
machine-gun attacks were made. No fatal casualties were caused. 
In a village on the south-east coast and in a neighbouring town bombs 
were dropped, damaging property, and 2 people were killed. In a north- 
east coast town a large store was wrecked. In the London area isolated 
aircraft tried to penetrate the outer defences and dropped bombs 
damaging 2 cinemas, a bank, and several houses.. The enemy machines 
brought down the previous day totalled 10. 

The War Office and Air Ministry announced early in the morning 
that enemy artillery had shelled the Dover area the previous evening, 
damaging buildings and causing a number of casualties. British air- 
craft soon afterwards attacked the enemy gun positions near Calais in 
force, bombing also battery positions near Audembert and St. Ingle- 
vert. A later communiqué stated that the attack was maintained for 
several hours; also that targets in Germany were bombed, including 
the synthetic oil plant at Bottrop, the aircraft factory at Frankfurt, the ' 
power station at Knapsack, an explosives factory at Griesheim, the 
docks at Duisburg, railway junctions at Mannheim and Coblenz, and 
yards at Hamm and Soest. Among 22 aerodromes bombed were those 
at Lanvéoc, Vannes, St. Brieuc, Caen, Lisieux, Deauville, Tours, 
Orleans, Chateauroux, and Dinard, and the Dutch seaplane base at De 
Mok. 

The German communiqué claimed that in attacks on convoys the 
previous day 4 merchantmen were hit, and that “a number of air 
fights, successful for our fighter aircraft, developed in the south-east of 
England”. Aerodromes in Wales and Cornwall were bombed in the 
night, also an aircraft factory at Reading, and engine works at Rochester. 
British aircraft dropped bombs in Western Germany “without any 
special effect”. One house was destroyed and some civilians injured. 


August 24 

The Ministry of Home Security announced early in the morning that 
bombs were dropped the previous evening on a small town near the 
Hampshire coast and in the Isle of Wight. Some persons were killed. 
During the morning mass attacks were made on places in south-east 
and south England, and particularly at Ramsgate, Dover, and Ports- 
mouth. Considerable damage was done to property, and at Ramsgate 
firemen dealing with a fire at the gasworks were machine-gunned. 
- Dover was also shelled from the French coast, but there was only one 
fatal casualty. Brijish naval guns ashore replied. 

Twice during the day enemy bombers attempted to penetrate 
London’s defences, but were driven back. Bombs were dropped in the 
eastern outskirts in the second attack, but nearly all fell in fields. 
During the evening some bombs fell on central London, and one large 
fire was started in the City. There were very few casualties. Altogether 
50 German aircraft were destroyed during the day. Nineteen British 
machines were lost, but the pilots of 12 were saved. 

The naval trawler Arche ate. shot down 2 enemy aircraft, and 
damaged 2 others which attacked her with machine guns. 

Operations against Germany during the night included attacks on 
aerodromes at Villacoublay, Vannes, St. Brieuc, Rennes, Dinard, 
Lanvéoc, Poulmic, Giupavas, Caen, Lisieux, St. Omer, Merville, 
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Orleans, and Glisy. Gun emplacements near Cap Gris Nes, and harbour 
works at Dieppe were also effectively bombed. Three machines failed 
to return. 

The German communiqué announced the sinking of the Turakina in 
Australian waters, and the torpedoing by U-boat of the Severn Leigh 
and Brookwood. Day and night air raids had been carried out over the 
whole of southern and central England, and munitions factories at 
Banbury were bombed; also, in the night, Bristol, Avonmouth, 
Devonport, and Great Yarmouth harbours, and an aerodrome at 
Cambridge. Enemy bombs were dropped over Western Germany, 
but without any noteworthy effect. 


August 25 

During the day bombs were dropped on the Scilly Isles, causing one 
fatal casualty, and in South Wales, where no damage was reported and 
only one casualty. Later in the day the enemy made an attempt in force 
to cross the Dorset coast, but was driven off after having dropped 
some bombs. Attacks were also made during the day against the 
south-east and south-west coasts. The total enemy aircraft destroyed 
during the day was 54, and 13 British ’planes and 10 pilots were lost. 

An Air Ministry communiqué stated that during the night the 
R.A.F. attacked military objectives in South-West Germany, and 
aerodromes in France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany, including 
Plouescat, Dinard, Le Crotoy, Vierzon, Flushing, Haarlem, and 
Darmstadt. At Stuttgart the Daimler-Benz plant was heavily bombed 
and the main group of buildings set ablaze. Hits were also scored on 
the Oppau-Farbenindustrie nitrogen plant at Ludwigshafen, when 
heavy explosions were caused. Fires broke out after attacks on the 
synthetic oil plant at Frankfurt-am-Main and the electric power 
station at Knapsack. Owing to thick cloud some of the pilots engaged 
failed to locate their primary targets and bombed alternative objectives, 
among them a railway junction and wharf at Neheim, south-east of 
Dortmund, and aerodromes at Darmstadt and Sarreguemines. The 
German long-range gun positions round Cap Gris Nez were also 
attacked. Two aircraft failed to return. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the minesweeping trawler 
Resparko, sunk as the result of enemy air attack. There was no loss of 
life. 

A German communiqué stated that during the night considerable 
damage was done to harbour installations at Bristol, the oil depot at 
Thames Haven, and to various aircraft factories at Derby, Birming- 
ham, Kingston, and Rochester. The communiqué also claimed that 
British losses for the day were 64 aircraft, while 20 German aircraft 
were missing. A U-boat sank a British destroyer of the Vtscount 
class and a merchant ship of 7,000 tons in a convoy. The German 
communiqué further stated that during the night British aircraft 
dropped bombsin open fields in North-West and South-West Germany, 
and on the residential quarters of two South-West German towns. 
Several houses were hit, two civilians killed and two injured. At 
another place buildings in which there were quarters for prisoners of 
war were destroyed and eight of the prisoners injured. 
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(An authoritative comment made in London on this bulletin pointed 
out the worthlessness of the German claims with regard to the destruc- 
tion of English ports, aerodromes, etc., and recalled the comment of 
an American observer, who recently visited one of the places claimed 
to have been destroyed, to the effect that he had not been there during 
the raid, but if the place had been blown off the map, it had bounced 
back again pretty quickly.) 


August 26 

During the night widespread enemy bombing attacks were made 
in the south of England and the Midlands, and bombs were dropped at 
a few places in north-east England, Scotland, and on the outskirts 
of the London area, causing fires and damage to property. The total 
number of casualties was small, although a few were fatal. A force of 
enemy bombers also attacked the south-east coast about midday; 
bombs were dropped in Folkestone, where buildings in the centre of 
the town were hit and a small number of casualties caused. A balloon 
barrage at Dover was also attacked. In the afternoon a large number 
of enemy aircraft entered the Thames Estuary and approached 
London, drepping bombs in Essex, which caused little damage and 
few casualties. Later an attack was made on the Portsmouth area, but 
met with no success. A small number of casualties, some fatal, were 
caused during the day by bombs dropped in several country districts 
in the course of isolated enemy attacks, and bombs were also dropped 
in the Scilly Isles, where no casualties were caused. During the days 
action 47 enemy machines were destroyed. Fifteen R.A.F. machines 
were lost, and 4 pilots and 2 air-gunners lost their lives. 

An Air Ministry communiqué reported that R.A.F. bombers attacked 
a number of aerodromes in Northern France, supply depéts at Cologne 
and Schwerte, the docks at Bremen, oil tanks at Cherbourg, seaplanes 
and E-boats in Boulogne harbour, and the docks at Flushing. Military 
objectives in the Berlin area were also attacked, as well as A.A. 
batteries and searchlight concentrations on the outskirts of the city. 
A number of enemy flying boats at anchor in the Tromsö area were 
attacked by a Sunderland flying-boat of the Coastal Command; two 
were sunk, a third was set on fire, and others were damaged. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the destroyer Hostile, sunk by 
an enemy mine. 

A German commamiqué claimed that during the previous night air- 
craft factories and armament works were bombed at Birmingham, 
Kingston, and Coventry, and violent explosions observed. Bombers 
had also attacked the aerodrome at Warmwell, north-west of Portland, 
with good results, it was claimed. The total number of enemy losses 
amounted to 72 aircraft, while 14 German aircraft were missing. 

It was also claimed that a U-boat had sunk altogether 8,856 gross 
registered tons. Another U-boat had sunk four merchant ghips out of 
a strongly-protected convoy. A merchant ship of 4,000 tons was sunk 
by a German aircraft some miles west of Lands End during the previous 
day. During the previous night British aircraft flew for the first time 
since the war over Berlin and dropped several incendiary bombs on the 
outskirts of the city. In other places non-military objectives were indis- 
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criminately bombed, but nowhere was any damage done. One of the 
aircraft which flew over Berlin was shot down on its return journey. 


August 27 

Enemy aircraft crossed the coast during the night and dropped 
bombs in the Midland area, damaging industrial property and causihg 
fires. There were a nusnber of casualties, including some killed. Operat- 
ing singly or in small numbers, enemy aircraft made frequent 
appearances over the London area, a few bombs being dropped on 
the outskirts of Central London, but little damage and few casualties 
were caused. Bombs were also dropped in several other areas, including 
the south-west and north-east, causing some damage to house 
property. During the day several small formations appeared over the 
Channel Coast, but only a few of the enemy aircraft penetrated inland. 
Four enemy ’planes were destroyed. Bombs were dropped on the fore- 
shore in the Isle of Wight, doing no damage and causing no casualties. 

An Air Ministry communiqué said that during the previous day 
R.A.F. bombers made daylight attacks on 27 enemy aerodromes in 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, and enemy-occupied France. Returning 
from these operations a British bomber shot down an enemy bomber 
returning from England. One British aircraft failed to return. During 
the night the synthetic oil-plant at Leuna, and the oil-depot and an 
aircraft frame factory at Frankfurt were attacked, as well as an 
explosives factory at Griesheim on the outskirts of Frankfurt. At 
Hoechst, Cologne, and Leipaig various objectives were attacked, and 
the supply depéts at Hamm, Schwerte, and Duisburg were again 
bombed. At Leverktin, the chemical works were attacked, and fires 
and explosions on a large scale caused. In addition to these attacks 
on industrial objectives, the enemy aerodromes attacked on the 
previous day were also visited during the night. Explosions and fires 
resulting from bombs dropped were noted especially at St. Omer, 
Texel, De Kooy, and Plouescat. 

An Admiralty communiqué announced the loss of the submarine 
Spearfish. 

A German communiqué claimed that aerodromes and troop camps in 
the south of England and the naval harbour of Portsmouth were 
attacked, and a broadcasting station in the Scilly Isles destroyed. 
Three merchant ships under convoy were heavily bombed north of 
Fraserburgh (Aberdeenshire). During the fighting “several aerial 
combats developed which brought success to the German air force”. 
During the previous night a fairly strong bomber formation attacked 
the naval harbour at Plymouth, aerodromes in Cornwall, aeroplane 
factories in Coventry, and near Birmingham, and harbour installations 
at Hull and Newcastle, fires and explosions being caused in many 
places, especially in Plymouth and Hull. The mining from the air of 
British harbours was continued. During the night bombs were dropped 
in several parts of Germany by enemy aircraft, but the damage done 
was unimportant. Two civilians were killed and eight injured. 


August 28 
An Air Ministry communiqué stated that enemy activities that morn- 
ing were almost entirely confined to five attempts to penetrate the 
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defences in the Thames Estuary and in Kent. They were defeated by 
fighter aircraft, which brought down 6 enemy planes. A later communiqué 
reported another attempt by a large number of aircraft to penetrate 
the defences. Few bombs were dropped, except in one town in the 
Thames Estuary, where a few casualties were caused. A further 17 
eneny machines were shot down, and 12 British machines lost, but 
the pilots of 4 were saved. Enemy machines were over London in the - 
evening, for the third successive night, and press reports stated that 
altogether they were heard over at least 13 towns. Bombs were dropped 
in several places in the south-east, the Midlands, and the south-west 
coast, and damage was done to property. 

Operations over Germany the previous night included attacks on 
the docks at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, the transformer station at F 
Kelsterbach, the Messerschmitt factory at Augsburg, oil tanks and 
supply depots at Mannheim, and several aerodromes. Oil tanks near 
Bordeaux, near Brest and at Cherbourg were also bombed. 

The German communiqué stated that poor visibility confined the 
activities of the Air Force to reconnaissance and the bombing of Gos- 
port harbour. Strong air units had attacked harbours, aircraft factories, 
and arms plants the previous night at Chatham, Southampton, Leeds, 
Hull, Derby,-Birmingham, Aberdeen, Dundee, and elsewhere. British 
aircraft dropped bombs on Germany without any effect worth mention- 
ing. In Keil some houses were damaged, but only one person slightly 
injured. 

August 29 

The Air Ministry announced that large numbers of enemy aircraft 
‘ which approached the Kent coast were engaged and dispersed; a few 
penetrated inland, but the attack was not pressed home. In the even- 
ing, enemy formations were again active in the same area; they were 
again attacked and the formations broken up. Nine were destroyed, 
and three British fighters were lost. Enemy aircraft also bombed the 
Scilly Isles and machine-gunned civilians, causing some casualties. A 
south-west town was also machine-gunned, but no one was hurt. In 
the evening, enemy machines were over two north-west and two north- 
east towns, and over others in the Midlands and south-west; two also 
appeared over a Welsh mountain range, and when engaged dropped 
bombs on the countryside. 

Operations over Germany included attacks the previous night on 
factories and other ¢mportant targets in the Berlin area, the airframe 
factory at Leipzig, the Junkers works at Dessau, electric power stations 
and oil plants at Reisholz, Dortmund, and Nordenheam, and aero- 
dromes at Magdeburg, Quakenbriich, Schipol, Haamstede, and other 
places. A large vessel lying in the canal at Rathenau was blown up. 
At Dessau a great deal of damage was observed. 

- The Admiralty announced that Fleet Air Arm aircraft had attacked 
and hit oil depots etc. on the Norwegian coast on the previous day, set 
pad vessel on fire, and secured two direct hits on a 2,000 ton supply 

p. 

The German communiqué stated that bombing attacks had been made 
on aerodromes at Eastchurch, and Southend, the port at Bognor, the 
port facilities at Liverpool, Cardiff, Bristol, Middlesbrough, Chatham, 
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and Thameshaven, and arms factories at Sheffield, Norwich, and 
Coventry. British aircraft intentionally attacked residential sections 
of the Reich capital, and incendiary bombs and explosions killed or 
injured numerous civilians. The Leuna works were also attacked, and 
slight damage was caused. 

. ; ; August 30 : 

‘ The Air Ministry announced that large forces of enemy aircraft 
crossed the south and east coasts in the morning in three successive 
waves. A battle developed which resulted in the enemy being scattered 
and driven back. A small proportion approached the London area and 
tried to attack aerodromes in the Home Counties, but they were 
engaged and dispersed. Bombs were dropped indiscriminately in Kent 
“and Surrey, causing some damage and a small number of casualties. A 
later communiqué stated that large formations of the enemy crossed the 
Kent coast in the afternoon, later spreading over a wide area and attempt 
ing to attack aerodromes in the Home Counties. Preliminary reports 
indicated that no serious damage was done to aerodromes, though there 
were a small number of casualties. In one town in the Home Counties, 
industrial premises were damaged and a number of people killed. Press 
reports stated that three séparate attacks were made in Lendon during 
the day, and a fourth just after dark, and it was estimated that at 
least 600 Nazi planes were engaged. 62 were destroyed, and 19 British 
*planes were lost, but the pilots of 10 were saved. 

Air operations over Germany included daylight attacks on aero- 
dromes in Holland and on shipping along the Dutch coast. In the night, 
attacks were pressed home on the Krupp works, the oil refineries and 
tanks at Gelsenkirchen and Bottrop, oil works at Cologne, the electric 
power stations at Duisburg and Reisholz, the Hamm goods-yards, oil 
tanks at St. Nazaire, where 15 fires were started, and the aerodromes 
at Dinard and Le Tréport. Enemy ships were also attacked at several 
points, particularly at Oberndorf and Den Helder. Three machines 
failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported that during the night bomber 
squadrons had attacked several aerodromes in Lincolnshire and Suffolk, 
industrial plants at Felixstowe, aircraft works at Weybridge, and the 
harbour works of Dundee, Leith, and Liverpool. British aircraft 
dropped bombs on non-military objectives, and, in the Ruhr and else- 
where, residential quarters were hit. The damage was insignificant. 

e 


' August 31 ; 

Six attacks were made during the day on London and the Home 
Counties by large formations of enemy aircraft, in which the bombers 
were protected by numerous fighters. Many air battles developed over 
London and places on the south-east coast. Bombs fell in outlying 
districts of London, and on towns in the Home Counties, causing 
casualties, some of which were fatal. An Air Ministry bulletin stated 
that the first raid took place soon after 7 a.m. when about 100 aircraft 

d the coast between North Foreland and Dungeness hoping to 
bomb Kent and Surrey aerodromes. Hardly had they been driven off 
when a second flight of about 50 machines passed the coast, and an hour 
later several more enemy formations attacked shipping in the Thames 
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Estuary. A later bulletin reported a further attack in the evening, in 
which some enemy "planes reached the London area. 

Considerable damage was done to property, and in one centre in the 
London district shoppers were machine-gunned in the street. The 
number of enemy ’planes destroyed during the day was 88; 37 British 
*planes were lost, but the pilots of 25 were saved. 

Operations over Germany included another raid on Berlin during the 
night, in which direct hits were obtained on military objectives, in- 
cluding petrol installations, aircraft factories, and aerodromes. Ham- 
berg, Bremen, Emden, Gelsenkirchen, Magdeburg, Hamm, and Soest 
were again bombed, also Boulogne harbour and oil tanks at Cherbourg, 
several fires and explosions being seen at both places. Two machines 
failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported attacks on aerodromes in Great 
Britain and on a troop camp in the South of England the previous 
day. In the night, harbours, and arms factories in Central England, and 
oil stores on the Thames Estuary were effectively bombed. Bombs 
were dropped on the central and working-class districts of Berlin. 
The damage was unimportant, but a number of civilians were injured. 


September 1 

The Air Ministry announced that a strong force of enemy aircraft 
crossed the Kent coast in the morning and flew towards London, but 
was intercepted and broken up. Bombs were dropped at several places 
on the river and in north-east Kent, and in one town houses and shops 
were destroyed, and a railway station and riverside buildings damaged. 
After noon a second force arrived and approached the south-east out- 
skirts of London, and a series of engagements took place, bombs being 
dropped before the enemy were driven back. A later communiqué stated 
that further raids were made in the afternoon on the south-east coast, 
aimed at aerodromes, but only very slight damage was done. In the 
first raid a few bombers reached Croydon, but in the second all were 
turned back. Bombs were dropped in Kent and Surrey, and some 
people were killed. Later in the afternoon large formations again 
crossed the coast, but were prevented from reaching far inland. Little 
damage was done by this raid, and casualties were very few. Two small 
formations followed this raid and entered the Thames Estuary, but were 
quickly dispersed. Bombs were also dropped on a town in the north- 
east. During the day 25 German machines were destroyed, and 15 
British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 9 were saved. 

Operations again8t Germany included attacks during the night on 
lighting installations, an aero-engine factory, and an aerodrome at 
Berlin, oil plants at Cologne and Magdeburg, goods yards at Hamm, 
Soest, "Osnabriick, and Hanover, shipping at Emden, the oil tanks at 
Vlaardingen, near Rotterdam, and industrial targets and aerodromes at 
several other places. Two machines failed to return. 

Another attack, was also made on gun emplacements near Cap Gris 
Nez. 

The German communiqué reported the, sinking of the Dunvegan 
Castle, and surprise air,attacks the previous day and night on aero- 
dromes in Kent and Essex, harbour installations on the Thames and 
at Liverpool, and aircraft factories in the Midlands. British ’planes 
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* flew over the Ruhr area by night and approached Berlin, dropping 
-bombs in open country. Nowhere were any military objectives hit. 


September 2 

The Air Ministry announced that early in the day enemy aircraft 
were engaged near the Thames Estuary, and bombs were dropped in 
several places in Kent. At midday further attacks were made, and in 
two towns house property was damaged. Casualties were slight, but 
some of them were fatal. A later communiqué reported another attack 
in the afternoon, when three waves of aircraft crossed the Kent coast. 
All were engaged and driven back. A Thames-side town and a town 
in Essex were bombed, and some buildings, including a hospital, were 
damaged. In a town in Kent there were some fatal casualties. The 
main attack in the afternoon was directed against aerodromes on both 
sides of the Thames Estuary, but the raiders were prevented from 
getting near their targets. During the evening enemy aircraft were 
also reported over two towns in the north-west, one in the south-west, 
one in the north-east, one in the Midlands and one in Wales. In all 
the operations 55 German machines were destroyed, and 20 British 
machines were lost, but the pilots of 10 were saved. 

Operations against Germany included attacks on Schipol and 
Ypenburg aerodromes the previous day, and during the night the 
bombing of aircraft factories at Munich and Stuttgart, oil plants at 
Hanover, Ludwigshaven, and Nordenhem, munition factories at 
Leipzig, aluminium works at Bitterfeld, shipping at Emden, a power 
station at Kassel, goods yafds at Mannheim and Soest, the submarine 
and E-boat base at Lorient, and several aerodromes in France. All the 
machines returned safely except one which crashed on landing. 

The German communiqué claimed the sinking of two British de- 
stroyers; also sutcessful air raids on hangars and billets at Abingdon, 
Henley, Biggin Hill, Detling, Hawkinge, and Lympne. In the air 
battles which developed the German squadrons “again proved their 
superiority’. In the night bombs were successfully scattered on 
Liverpool, Swansea, Bristol, and Chatham. In an attempted raid on 
Berlin the enemy ‘did not succeed in dropping bombs in the area of 
Greater Berlin”. At other places damage was caused only to dwelling 
houses, and nowhere was there any military damage. 


2. Against Italy 


August 20 y 

Cairo G.H.Q. reported that the whole of the British force from Ber- 
bera had reached Aden with the bulk of its equipment and material, 
the small portion left behind having been destroyed. The R.A.F. 
announced that Derna had been bombed on the night of Aug. 18-19, 
a salvo falling near the harbour jetty and shipping. El Gubbi aero- 
drome and a petrol dump at Bir el Gobi were also attacked. In Abys- 
sinia the petrol dump at Batie was bombed. Enemy raiders twice 
approached Malta but disąppeared when fighters went up. 

The Italian communiqué reported the occupation of Berbera and the 
capture of a company of the Camel Corps with their arms. A surprise 
attack on Gallaþat in the Sudan resulted in prisoners being taken. 
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Enemy raids on Neghelli, Merca, Bardia, and El Adhale caused no ' 
losses. Derna hospital was bombed, and one person killed and 22 
wounded. 


August 21 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported offensive reconnaissances by the South 
African Air Force over aerodromes in Abyssinia and Somaliland on 
Aug. 19, and the bombing of Mega wireless station, buildings at 
Neghelli, Javello airfield, and a store at Afmadu. The next day the 
R.A.F. bombed Diredawa, Dessie, and Kassala. One machine failed 
to return. French pilots made reconnaissance flights to Berbera, 
Oadweina, Hargeisa, and Zeila. Italian aircraft attempting to raid 
Malta were dispersed by British fighters. 

Nairobi H.Q. reported further attacks on Italian aerodromes the 
previous day, including Javello, Neghelli, Mega, Kismayu, Mogadishu, 
and others. No enemy fighters were seen, and there was little ground 
opposition. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that the local population in “what 
was formerly British Somaliland” were flocking round to give their 
oaths of allegiance, and native soldiers were asking to be allowed to 
join the Italian native army. Numerous air raids were made on places 
in Abyssinia, but the material damage was insignificant. At Diredawa 
a British bomber was brought down. In a raid on Malta air-base the 
enemy fighters were counter-attacked by Italian fighters and put to 
flight. f 
August 22 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a raid on Tobruk harbour on the night 
of Aug. 20-21, in which direct hits were made on naval oil tanks and a 
jetty. The landing stages there and at El Adem were also bombed. 
In a raid the previous day on Sidi el Themi 3 Savoia aircraft were be- 
lieved to have been destroyed and others damaged and in an attack 
on Bomba the seaplane jetty was hit. 

The South African Air Force carried out many reconnaissance flights 
in Italian Somaliland, and bombed and hit a jetty, hangars, and the 
wireless station at Mogadishu and an enemy machine at Merka. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of Gibraltar and the 
sinking of an enemy submarine and a destroyer in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. An enemy naval formation had been reached by Italian 
bombers in the Eastern Mediterranean and subjected to an intense 
bombardment, 2 cruisers being repeatedly hit. 


August 23 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported the destruction in Bomba roadstead 
of 2 submarines, a destroyer, and a submarine depot ship the previous 
day; also an attack on Derna airfield and on transport concentrations 
and shipping. In Eritrea Assab barracks were bombed. Italian aircraft 
raided Alexandria but no damage was reported. 

The Italian communiqué reported a raid on Alexandria and the 
“intense bombardment” of an enemy convoy in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. “Fruitless and sporadic raids” had been carried out in 
Northern Africa, and at Bomba and Derna there were in all 6 casualties. 
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In East Africa 5 native soldiers were wounded at ‘Mogadishu and 2 
sheds hit. Massawa and Harmil island were bombed, but no damage 
of any kind caused. 


August 24 

Cairo G.H.Q. reported a surprise attack on an enemy working pasty 
in the Fort Capuzzo area, and its dispersal with considerable loss. The 
outskirts of Khartoum were raided by an enemy machine the previous 
day injuring one person. Pretoria H.Q. reported extensive ground 
reconnaissance and contact with an enemy patrol near Buna. 

The Italian communiqué stated that Sidi Barrani, Mersa Matruh 
and the naval base at Alexandria had been violently bombarded and 
heavy damage caused. Khartoum had also been effectively bombed. 
A submarine leaving Bomba harbour had been hit but the majority 
of the crew were saved. Enemy raids on Massawa and Berbera did no 
damage. 


August 25 

A communiqué issued by the Air Ministry in London stated that 
military objectives in Italy were successfully attacked the previous 
night, including the Marelli magneto factory in the Sesto San Giovanni 
district of Milan and the Savoia airframe factory at Sesto Calende at 
the southern end of Lake Maggiore. 

British G.H.Q. Cairo stated that enemy aircraft carried out in- 
discriminate bombing of the town of Omdurman in the Sudan, killing 
three Sudanese children and wounding six other persons. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that the base at Halfuin, Malta, 
was bombed. In a violent air battle four British aircraft were shot 
down, while one Italian machine was lost. Two British destroyers 
which attempted to shell Fort Bardia in Libya were attacked and 
chased away by Italian bombers. Air attacks were also carried out 
against British motorized units between Sidi Barrani and the Cyrenaic 
border, and three British armoured cars were destroyed. An enemy 
raid on Tobruk caused five wounded and slight material damage. It 
was also claimed that in the enemy attack on Tobruk on Aug. 1, two 
further aircraft were shot down by Italian naval anti-aircraft guns. 
In East Africa the airports of Garizzo and Wajir in Kenya, as well as 
positions at the Daga River post in the Lower Sudan, were bombed. 
It was stated that enemy incursions took place over Piedmont and 
Lombardy during the night, but the attackers were put to flight by 
Italian fighter aircraft. Three bombs were dropped near Borgasisia, 
and three more near Alessandria which set fire to a farmhouse. Two 
deaths were caused among the civilian population at Mariano Comente, 
and some slight damage done to private houses. The British were 
stated to have dropped their usual leaflets with their bombs. 


August 26 
An air raid took place on Alexandria in the early hours of the morn- 
ing. Several bombs were dropped, but no damage was done and only 
the slightest casualties sustained. 
The R.A.F. in Cairo stated that military objectives at Mogadishu in 
Ttalian Somaliland were raided, and direct hits scored on buildings, 
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and a number of fires observed. The aerodrome at Dessie in Abyssinia 
was raided and the hangars bombed, a building being demolished and 
a fire started. All the aircraft engaged returned safely. Direct hits 
were registered on military buildings at Galabat and Metema during 
a raid on these places. In the Western Desert, Bardia and El Adem 
were attacked, several direct hits being scored on the hangars at El 
Adem. 

An Italian communiqué stated that the naval base at Alexandria had 
been bombed by successive waves of Italian bombers, all of which had 
returned safely. A British bomber sank in the sea in the vicinity of 
Lampedusa Island, off the coast of Italy, the crew being taken prisoner. 
An Italian U-boat torpedoed and badly damaged a British oil tanker 
in the Atlantic. In East Africa, British raids on Mogadishu in Italian 
Somaliland wounded four. At Galabat another enemy raid caused 
the death of eight colonial soldiers and wounded forty. At Combulsio 
one child was killed and 15 Askaris wounded, material damage caused 


being insignificant. 


August 27 ; 

A’ communiqué from Naval Headquarters, Cairo, announced that 
during the night of Aug. 23-24 the Italian harbour at Bardia and the 
seaplane base at Bomba were successfully bombarded. No casualties 
were caused in the British ships engaged. 

The Air Ministry announced that industrial targets in Northern 
Italy were attacked for the fifth time in & fortnight. About six tons 
of bombs were dropped over the Fiat Works at Turin and the Marelli 
Magneto factory at Sesto San Giovanni, fires and explosions being 
caused at both places. While these attacks were being made two 
Italian fighters appeared, “but they did not interfere with the pro- 
ceedings”. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that enemy mechanized units at 
Bir Sceferzn and the barracks at Sidi Barrani were bombed. An enemy 
convoy, escorted by warships, was bombed in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. An attempted enemy attack on Asmara in Eritrea was frus- 
trated by the prompt intervention of Italian defences, and the enemy 
aircraft forced to drop their bombs on open country without causing 
any damage. One enemy aircraft was shot down. R.A.F. aircraft, 
flying over Switzerland, raided several provinces in Northern Italy, 
but “faced by strong fighter and anti-aircraft defences” * they 
succeeded in dropping only a few bombs on Turin, some of which hit 
the Fiat factory buildings, and the others the St. Louis Sanatorium. 
In the province of Pavia two farms in open country were hit, one 
peasant being killed and another injured. An enemy aircraft was 
brought down by anti-aircraft fire, the crew being killed. 


' August 28 
British aircraft flying from England bombed the Fiat works at Turin 
starting a large fire, and the Marelli Magneto works at Sesto San 
Giovanni. 
The R.A.F. in Cairo reported bombing attacks the previous day on 
military objectives at Harrar and Dessie, where direct hits were secured 
on transport yards and fires started. Cairo G.H.Q. also reported that on 
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Aug. 26th a mechanized patrol had successfully raided the frontier 
post of Adardeb. Haifa was again bombed, but the damage done was 
negligible. 

Nairobi H.Q. reported that Garissa had been bombed the previous 
day, but there were no casualties and no damage. 

The Italian communiqué reported an attack on oil depots at Haffa, 
causing vast fires. Derna had been attacked by enemy aircraft, and 
a small steamer hit, but little damage of any importance caused. In an 
attack on Harrar a hospital had been hit, and at Dessie the garrison 
infirmary was struck, and eight people killed, One enemy ‘plane was 
brought down. At Massawa a prison was hit, and nine inmates killed. 
An enemy ’plane was shot down here also. Enemy aircraft, ‘‘flying as 
usual from Switzerland”, attacked places in Piedmont and Lombardy, 
but owing to strong opposition confined themselves to dropping a few 
incendiary bombs near Michelino, Turin, setting fire to a farmhouse. 


August 29 

The R.A.F. Cairo reported an attack on Derna harbour the previous 
day, in which direct hits were made on one vessel, and another set on 
fire. Nocra Island in the Red Sea was also attacked, and buildings hit. 
Harrar and Dessie in Abyssinia were raided, and barracks and motor 
transport concentrations hit. Two fires were started. 

Aircraft operating from Kenya attacked a large motor transport con- 
centration at Mogadishu, ang reported that extensive damage had been 
done and many fires started in a park estimated to contain at least 
1,000 lorries. 

THe Italian communiqué stated that bombs had been dropped at Port 
Said, Isniaila, and on the canal ferry at El Kantara. In East Africa, 
Politnat, on Lake Rudolf, had been occupied. A British attack on 
Gallabat was repulsed, and enemy mechanized formations which tried 
to cross the Eritrean boundary near Adardeb were repulsed, and 
valuable material seized. 


August 30 

Cairo G.H.Q. reported a raid on Mersa Matruh the previous day, 
causing a few casualties. One enemy machine was reported destroyed. 
In the Sudan an action was fought in the Gallabat area, in which 10 
of the enemy were killed, and 15 wounded, without any casualties on 
the British side. It was also announced that onè Aug. 23rd, Italian 
aircraft had bombed and machine-gunned the American Missionary 
Station at Boing in the Sudan, killing a missionary and his wife, as they 
ran out waving American flags, and wounding two others. The Mission 
was known to the Italians, and was isolated, unprotected, and near no 
military objective of any sort. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of Makada base, Malta, 
stating that “the enemy fighters which were in the air did not accept 
the challenge of our fighters. Nevertheless, one of our fighters succeeded 
in machine-gunning and destroying three enemy aircraft”. In East 
Africa, troop concentrations were bombed at two places in Kenya, and 
the airfield at Buna was also attacked. At Mersa Matruh, barracks 
and the railway station were heavily bombed. 
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August 31 
The R.A.F in Cairo raided the aerodrome of El-Tmimi, in the ,Gulf 
of Bomba, where 4 enemy aircraft were destroyed on the ground; 
also Tobruk, where a large explosion was caused. Bombs were also 
dropped at Dama, El-Gaza and El-Gubbi. All machines returned 
safely. In Eritrea a raid was made on Agordat, where many fires were 
started. 


September 1 

The British communtqué stated there was nothing of importance to 
report. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that in a bombing attack on a 
convoy in the Eastern Mediterranean one ship was hit. In Kenya 
Buna had been occupied. In Libya the enemy had carried out various 
air raids, resulting in 7 people being killed, and in East Africa raids 
had caused 3 deaths. Material damage was slight. During an enemy 
raid on Cagliari aerodrome, Sardinia, 2 ’planes on the ground were 
damaged, but there were no casualties. 
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CHRONOLOGY 
ALBANIA 

Aug. 20.—Special guards, half Italian and half Albanian, took up 
positions near the Greek Consulate-General in Tirana owing tg an 
intensification of anti-Greek feeling in the capital, and guards were also 
placed over Greek business premises in Valona, Porto Edda, and other 
towns in the south. 

The press published articles complaining that Albanians were being 
persecuted at Ciamuria and other places in Greece, and made many 
attacks on General Metaxas. 

_ Aug. 21.—Italian press statements re defence of Albanian rights. 
(See Italy.) i 

Aug. 27.—Reports from Athens stated that Italian troops had com- 
pleted occupation of the demilitarized zone on the Greek frontier; also 
that a further 6000 troops had just arrived from Italy. (The zone 
had been demilitarized by an agreement between Italy.and Greece in 
October, 1939.) 

_ Aug. 28.—According to reports current in Athens the total Italian 
force in Albania was at least 150,000. 

Aug. 30.—A report reached Athens that the Italian expeditionary 
force of about one division, which was stationed at Argyrocastron, in 
Southern Albania, was on its way to two positions on the Greek 
frontier. 


ARGENTINA 

Aug. 22.—The President tendered his resignation to Congress owing 
to the discovery of a financial scandal involving the Minister of War 
and several high officials. 

Aug. 24.—The Senate and Chamber, meeting as a joint Legislative 
Assembly to consider the resignation, passed by 170 votes to one 
a resolution expressing full confidence in Dr. Ortiz. 

Aug. 26.—Dr. Ortiz withdrew his resignation. 

Aug. 28,—All the Ministers handed in their resignations to the acting- 
President. 

Sept. 2.—The acting President announced the formation of a new 
Cabinet, with Dr. Roca as Foreign Minister. Dr. Culacciatti, the 
Interior; Dr. Rothe, Justice and Education; General Tonazzi, War; 
Admiral Fincati, Marine; Dr. Pinedo, Finance; Dr «Oria, Public Works; 
and Dr. Amadeo y Videla, Agriculture. (The acting President was a 
Conservative, and the Cabinet was regarded in Buenos Ayres as more to 
the Right than its predecessor.) 


AUSTRALIA 

Aug. 21.—The Prime Minister told Parliament that the Government 
had decided to hold an Election, because no party Government could 
reasonably take measures extending the life of Parliament. The people 
were asked for a strong and definite mandate, and the election was 
both an opportunity and a challenge. 

Aug. 23.—Enlistments in the Air Force reached a total of nearly - 
32,000, of whom nearly 19,000 were training. 
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Aug. 28.—Commenting on the suggestions in the Tokyo press that 
the appointment of a Minister to Japan signified a lessening of Aus- 
tralia’s dependence on the United Kingdom, Mr. Menzies said that the 
dispatch of diplomatic representatives abroad was intended as an ad- 
dition to, not a subtraction from, the diplomatic strength of the Empire. 

Aug. 29.—The appointment was announced of Major-General Sturdee 
as chief of the General Staff in succession to General Brudenell White. 


BELGIAN CONGO 

Sept. 1.—It was learnt that the Governor-General had offered to 
place at the disposal of the British forces in Kenya a field ambu- 
lance, with funds for its operation; also a base hospital on the Ituri 
plateau. 


BELGIUM 

Aug. 30.—It was learned in London that a German military Court 
in Brussels had sentenced a Belgian workman to 18 months’ imprison- 
ment for saying that it was the Germans who bombed the centre of 
Brussels on Aug. 17. Another Belgian had previously been sentenced 
for the same offence. 


BERMUDA 

Aug. 24.—The Governor of Bermuda informed the House of As- 
sembly that it had been agreed to let the United States use the Great 
Sound for an aeroplane base. 7 

Aug. 25.—It was learnt that the House of Assembly had sent to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies a memorial affirming their allegiance 
to the King and praying that the grant of bases to America would not 
mean the severance of their ties with the British Empire. 

Colonial Secretary’s reply. (See Great Britain.) 


BULGARIA 

Aug. 21.—Agreement for cession of Southern Dobruja by Rumania. 
(See Rumania.) 

Aug. 23.—It was stated in Sofia that a Rumanian proposal for an 
exchange of populations could not be accepted, as the Rumanians 
wished to include the Bulgarian minorities in Northern Dobruja and 
in the Banat. 

German activities in the country were described as intensified, and 
most of the papers Were being subjected to pressure of every kind to 
prevent them publishing any news unfavourable to Germany. The 
German paper Sudost Echo published an attack on the Bulgarian press 
and the Press Department of the Foreign Ministry, and accused the 
British Minister in Sofia of paying for the publication of British news 
reports in Bulgarian papers. 


BURMA 
Aug. 26.—The Governor of Burma announced that it had been 
decided to introduce compulsory service for Europeans in Burma. 
Aug. 29.—Dr. Ba Maw was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment 
under the Defence of Burma Rules. 
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CANADA 


Aug. 21.—The press expressed great admiration for Mr. Chirchill’s 
speech, and the Montreal Gazette said the offer to the U.S.A. of a 
ninety-year lease of naval and air bases in Newfoundland and the West 
Indies “sounded a clear note of democratic unity”. 

The registration of the man-power of the Dominion closed, covering 
everyone over 16 of both sexes. 

Aug. 22.—Announcement of members of Joint Defence Board of the 
U.S.A. and Canada. (See U.S.A.) 

Aug. 23.—Official U.S. reports announced the sinking of the Canadian 
steamer Geraldine Mary off the Irish coast, by enemy action. Three 
' lives were lost. 

Aug. 26.—The American-Canadian Joint Defence Board held its 
first session in Ottawa. 

Aug. 28.—It was announced that a separate command for the defence 
forces in the Atlantic area and along the approaches of the St. Law- 
rence River had been established. 

Aug. 31.—The Minister of Munitions announced that the total 
expenditure and financial commitments for munitions and other war 
equipment in the first year of the war exceeded $550 million (£120 
million). . 


CHINA 
SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


NORTH CHINA 
Aug. 23.—The Peking—Tientsin railway line had been cut and 
trains held up for several hours. 
Aug. 25.—It was learned in Peking that the Peking—Hankow line 
had been cut and no trains were running south of Kaoyi, about 200 miles 
down the line. 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY. 

Aug. 20.—Chungking and Chengtu were raided by about 200 Japanese 
aircraft, and much destruction done. In the capital large areas were 
set on fire, and 20,000 people were stated to be homeless. Many other 
towns were also being bombed frequently, including Luhsien, Hochuan, 
Hokiang, Wanhsien, and Tungliang. ° 

Aug. 21.—Further raids on Chungking rendered homeless many more 
thousands of people and destroyed hundreds of buildings, including the 
premises of British and American firms. 

Aug. 22.—Japanese reports stated that a prolonged raid had been 
made on the road and railway inland from Ningpo, and much damage 
done to bridges, trains, and property. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 


Aug. 20.—The Japanese took over the western extra-territorial 
settlement area in Shanghai. 
Aug. 21.—The first batch of British troops left Shanghai. 
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Aug. 25.—The last contingent of British troops left Shanghai. 

Aug. 27.—Six Chinese gunmen attacked the Acting Director of Police 
of the French Concession, who, although wounded, returned the fire, 
putting the assailants to flight. [The attack was believed to be political. ] 

It was reported that the chairman of the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
the. Japanese Consul-General in Shanghai, the “puppet” Mayor of 
Shanghai, and a French official had held an important meeting at which 
it was decided to establish a police liaison committee to fight terrorism. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

Sept 2.—The Czechoslovak National Committee announced that 
information reaching it from Bohemia and Moravia showed that the 
harvest was expected to be a failure, and that famine would probably 
be general by the spring. 


EGYPT 


Aug. 21—The British C.-in-C. Middle East, in a broadcast from 
Cairo, compared the situation after one year of war with that of 1915, 
and said Britain’s spirit and determination for victory were even higher 
and her resources in men and materials far greater than they were in 
that year. 

If, as was possible, Hitler found his way blocked in his attack on 
England he might, like Napoleon, turn east in search of easier success. 

After referring to the calm and confidence he had noticed in England 
the previous week General Wavell said the importance of the position 
in the Middle East was fully realized in London, and “we shall very soon 
have plenty of work to do and our full share of the equipment which is 
now being produced in great quantities’. He ended with an expression 
of absolute confidence that ‘‘in this war, as in many before it, we shall 
win the last battle”. f 

Aug. 22.—The Chamber met in secret session, and approved unani- 
mously a resolution reading, “This House expresses its full confidence 
in the Government, and supports the decision taken on June 12 to the 
effect that Egypt, while not harbouring enmity or hatred towards any 
other State, cannot but defend herself with all the means at her com- 
mand if her territories or armies are attacked”. There solution omitted 
a word meaning “unprovoked” which appeared in the declaration of 
June 12th. 

The Minister of Defence announced that a mobile division had taken 
up positions side by side with British troops in readiness to repel any 
Italian invasion. g 
. _ Aug. 26.—Free French troops paraded in Cairo and were inspected 

by the British Ambassador. 

Aug. 27.—Sir Miles Lampson and Afifi Pasha, former Egyptian 
Ambassador in London, broadcast on the occasion of the fourth anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty. Both speakers 
emphasized the mutual benefits which Great Britain and Egypt were 
receiving as a result of the treaty. 

Sir Miles Lampson said that all that was required of Egypt was the 
loyal fulfilment in the letter and spirit of her treaty obligations; there 
was no question of Britain trying to drag Egypt into war. He concluded 
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with a confident declaration of Britain’s eventual victory, “when, those 
who, like Egypt, have stood loyally by us .. . will share with us not 
only the blessing of a just peace but the gratitude of the nations”. 

Afifi Pasha discussed Egypt’s attitude towards her ally in the 
present struggle and said that she must implement her treaty obliga- 
tions not only because they were obligations but because the destiny 
of Egypt depended on the outcome of the war. He emphasized that for 
many years Italy had been planning offensive measures against Egypt, 
and declared that Italian assertions that their troops would only enter 
Egypt to free the country from the British were mere trickery. “If we 
had not been assured, through the treaty, of help from Great Britain, 
I believe that Egypt would already have been invaded by Italy” he 
said. 

Sept. 2.—The Cabinet was reconstructed, with the Prime Minister 
taking over the Portfolio of Home Affairs as well as the Foreign 
Ministry. The Saadist leader Mohammed El Nokra Pasha was appointed 
Minister of Finance, and Ahmed Soliman Pasha, Minister without 
Portfolio. 


EIRE 


Aug. 20.—A German aeroplane crashed in Co. Kerry, and the crew 
of six were interned. 

Aug. 26.—Bombs were dropped in four places in Co. Wexford, and 
three people killed. A bomb which did not explode was found to be 
German. The Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin was instructed to protest to 
the Reich Government and claim full reparation. 


FRANCE D 


Aug. 20.—Some 50,000 Germans from the Ruhr Valley and the 
Rhineland were reported to have been settled in or near Paris, owing 
to the bombing of the Ruhr factories by British aircraft. 

The wireless announced that the repatriation by railway of refugees 
from Luxemburg and Belgium who were in unoccupied France had 
again been suspended. Between Tours and the Pyrenean frontier the 
demarcation line between occupied and unoccupied France was closed 
to all transport. 

Aug. 21.—The Government dismissed 180 generals, including Generals 
Blanchard, Prioux, Noguès, Colson, Dessos, Condé, and others who had 
distinguished themselves in the war. e 

Marshal Pétain gave an interview to the U.S. press in which he was 
reported to have said, “I do not pretend that this Government is free. 
The Germans hold the rope and twist it whenever they consider that 
the accord is not being carried out.” French liberty, however, had not 
come to an end. 

The Air Ministry announced, from Vichy, that the Air Force had 
destroyed 982 German aeroplanes and lost 306 of its own in the month 
May 10th to June 10th. Its own losses in men were 589, i.e. 29 per cent 
of the fighting effectives. The Germans had a superiority over the 
French in numbers of 5 to 1. 

Aug. 22.—M. Baudouin, in a broadcast, said it was his duty to take 
up the charges made against France by Mr. Churchill, who had accused 
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her of having ceased to fight. Mr. Churchill said there were two million 
men ready to fight in Great Britain but “in June there were only two 
divisions — 50,000 men — to help us, and only one-tenth of the British 
Air Force. How can he say that we had the strength of our colonies 
to continue the struggle? Our colonial force did not amount to one 
army, and the 5,000 men we had at Jibuti would not have saved British 
Somaliland. We had only four divisions in Africa and 60,000 men in 
Syria. The war was impossible alike in France and oversea...” 

France looked only to herself for her rebirth, and not to England. 
What Mr. Churchill called the prostration of the French people was the 
meditation in which they prepared for the new order. France and the 
entire world ardently desired that new order, while Mr. Churchill invited 
them to interminable war. The triumph he hoped for was the triumph 
of destitution. 

As to the blockade, France needed all the products of her colonies to 
live, but fats, sugar, coffee, and meat were accumulating in the colonial 
ports because the English would not let them pass. “You know”, he 
went on, “that the Germans have promised that they will reserve for 
the civil population the foodstuffs we import. I have made two specific 
proposals to the British Government. The only answer I have received 
is the one I found in Mr. Churchill’s speech. It is a refusal pure and 
simple... an act of hostility worse, perhaps, than that of Oran. Great 
Britain wants to starve us. France regards this dictatorship of famine 
as inhuman, ... but the intention of Great Britain is criminal . . . the 
blockade casts its shadow on the-future Without solving in any way 
the problems of the present.” 

He concluded: “On May 10th a world died, and now a new world 
must be born. It is to the future that we must look. But Mr. Churchill _ 
says nothing of the future. It is not by using and abusing a certain ` 
privilege at Gibraltar or elsewhere that England will find a solution for 
the problems of the world. . .. Whether they wish it or not, understand 
it or not, the nations of each continent are united to one another 
by an ever-growing solidarity. Mr. Churchill, by forbidding food to 
a hungry Europe, separates England from that solidarity, out of 
which will arise a more just, more charitable, and more peaceful 
world.” 

General de Gaulle’s broadcast on the surrender of the Keys of the 
French Empire. (See Great Britain). 

The Germans closed the whole line of demarcation between the Alps 
and the Pyrenees. ° 

Aug. 23.—Warning by French organization in America of forfeiture 
of friendship for France in that country. (See U.S.A.) 

Aug. 26.—It was learned in London that no private cars might, in 
future, be used on the roads in non-occupied France whatever: fuel 
they burned, while efforts were being made to equip 50,000 lorries to 
run on gas. The lack of road communications due to petrol shortage, 
had thrown on the railways a strain to which they had proved unequal, 
as the Germans either could nor or would not supply the necessary coal. 
As a result, postal arrangements were-in a state of chaos and the 
demand for bicycles was so great that it had become impossible to 
exchange a motor-car for one. 

A decree was published under which officers and N.C.O.s of the 
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Army and Air Force might be granted compulsory leave for the dura- 
tion of the armistice. Those given this “‘armistice leave” would receive 
three-fifths of their pay from the fourth month. 

Report re Italians leaving Istanbul for Syria to supervise de- 
mobilization of French Army. (See Turkey.) 

Aug. 27.—It was confirmed from a reliable source in Tangier that the 
Pétain Government were handing over to the Germans 800 aircraft 
from N. Africa. ` 

Aug. 28.—The Council of Ministers abrogated the Decree-Law of 
April 21, 1939 (one of the purposes of which had been to protect the 
Jews), condemning “defamations committed against a group of persons 
belonging to a certain race”. 

A communiqué issued by the Government announced that all neces- 
sary steps had been taken to localize the rebellion against authority 
in Chad. It asserted that the rebellion had been incited by the Military 
Governor of the region, who had gone to British West Africa after 
making contact with General de Gaulle, and that, under the guise of 
economic collaboration, Mr. Churchill was “seeking means to justify 
the blockade to which he has condemned the French civilian population 
by depriving them of their colonial products”. 

It was reported that the Government had denied “foreign reports” 
that 800 French aeroplanes from N. Africa had been handed over to 
Germany. 

Aug. 29.—The Government tacitly recognized the rebellion against 
its authority in Chad, the Cameroons, and New Caledonia by revoking 
the Commissions of the Governors of the three colonies. 

Announcement by General de Gaulle that French Equatorial Africa 
and the Cameroons had joined the Allied cause and official report in 
London that the former Governor-General of Indo-China had joined’ 
General de Gaulle. (See Great Britain.) ` 

The decree prohibiting any meeting of regional general councils or 
assemblies except by express order of the Government was extended to 
the French West Indies and Réunion. 

It was reported that M. Baudouin had decided on the retirement of 
83 members of the Diplomatic Corps. 

It was learnt in London that Marshal Pétain had nominated General 
de la Laurencie to represent him in all dealings with the head of the 
German Military Administration in France. 

Aug. 30.—A decree law was published which provided for the dis- 
possession of landowners who failed to give a written undertaking to 
place all fallow land under cultivation. Confiscated fields would, if they 
had sufficient knowledge, be given to those who undertook to till them, 
and they would receive State assistance. $ 

Statement by Embassy in Washington re aeroplanes in N. Africa 
(See U.S.A.) 

Sept. 1.—It was learnt that the German authorities had forbidden 
threshing, the gathering of potatoes, and the slaughter of cattle or pigs 
in the occupied territory along the Swiss border. Sixty per cent of the 
crops were being taken by the Germans and sent to Germany, payment 
being made in marks. 

It was announced (by General de Gaulle’s headquarters) that the 
Govemor of Gabun, in Equatorial Africa, had pledged his allegiance 
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to the flag of Free France, thus bringing all French Equatorial Africa 
to General de Gaulle’s support. 


FRENCH CAMEROONS 
Aug. 29.— Announcement that French Cameroons had joined General 
de ‘Gaulle. (See Great Britain.) 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Aug. 26.—The Governor of the Territory of the Chad announced that 
the Territory had refused to accept capitulation and would continue 
to fight on the side of Great Britain. 

Aug. 29.—Announcement that French Equatorial Africa had joined 
General de Gaulle. (See Great Britain. 

It was announced in London that General de Larminat had become 
High Commissioner. , 


GERMANY 


Aug. 20. —Hitler sent a telegram to Mussolini congratulating him 
and his army on “the great Italian victory in East Africa”. 

The News Agency announced that changes were being made in the 
A.R.P. organizations, rendered necessary “because of attacks made 
contrary to international law, as a result of which the population of 
Western and Northern Germany has suffered heavily”. 

Aug. 21—The Volkischer Beobachter, reporting a few passages of 
Mr. Churchill’s speech, said that the French Ministers had also oe 
of a war to last for years, “but this phantom was laid by our troo 
eight weeks”, and went on, ‘‘Finally, Churchill had to admit that reat 
Britain had offered to lease to the United States naval and air bases on 
small islands in the Pacific Ocean, in Newfoundland, and the British 
West Indies. When Churchill asserts that this was done spontaneously 
he takes in nobody. It is obvious to the whole world that England was 
forced to take such a course, because in her embarrassment she knew 
no other way out.” 

The Börsen Zeitung said “it is not Churchill who will determine the 
duration of the war, but the German Army”. 

The 12-Uhr Blatt remarked that Churchill admitted Germany’s 
present superiority in the air and “thus acknowledged that the Reich 
has greater prospects of victory. We note very carefully Churchill’s 
assertion that Engjand now has two million men under arms, three- 
quarters of whom belong to regional formations. This means that to-day 
Churchill reckons on 500,000 trained snipers. ... We have noted that, 
Mr. Churchill”. 

The Bremen radio station, in a transmission in Dutch of a report of 
Mr. Churchill’s speech, commented on his declaration that Hitler must 
bear his responsibilities to the full regarding food in the areas he had 
overrun by saying that “Germany would not dream of using her own 
foodstuffs to feed Britain’s former friends, whom she has now left in 
the lurch”. 

Ang. 23.—The Deutsche Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to 
the anniversary of the Pact with Russia, said that, apart from its ex- 
cellent political results, the Pact had opened up bright prospects of suc- 
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cessful economic co-operation. Al the efforts made in certain quarters 
to create differences between the two countries had failed, and “actual 
developments have conclusively proved that the two Powers are serving 
and will continue to serve together the cause of progress and peace...” 

The Volkischer Beobachter, publishing official figures of the Finance 
Ministry, stated that ordmary revenue from taxes and customs had 
risen from some 5,750 million in 1933-34 to 19,700 million marks in 
1939-40, and would be still higher in 1940-41. 

Aug. 24.—The Völkischer Beobachter stated that ‘‘the Polish Govern- 
ment has definitely lost the character of ‘occupied territory’ and has 
become a component part of the Greater German Reich. The name 
‘Government-General’ is the sole designation to be used and the 
territory will be divided into four districts. Each district is subdivided 
into prefectures. Contact between the Polish population and the 
German authorities is maintained solely by the prefects’’. 

Aug. 25.—The Leipzig Fair opened. Some 350 firms exhibited, but 
nearly all of these were in “collective displays” where little more was 
shown than business cards and advertising literature. [The former 
headquarters of the British buyers was occupied by a Colonial and 
tropical information centre showing alluring exhibits from former 
German colonies where experts were in attendance to give advice to 
those wishing to prepare for pioneer jobs in the great Colonial Empire 
to be acquired by Germany through the war. ] 

Aug. 26.—The News Agency reported as “‘another proof of the econo- 
mic strength of Germany”, the issue of a second ration card for clothing 
before the expiry of the old card, and said that it would be possible to 
use both cards simultaneously. 

Aug. 29.—The German and Italian Foreign Ministers conferred in 
Vienna with Count Teleki and Count Csaky, the Hungarian Prime Min- 
ister and Foreign Minister. Later M. ‚Manoilescu, the Rumanian 
Foreign Minister, joined in the discussions. 

The Berlin Nachtausgabe, reporting the British raid on Berlin, 
said the British pilots appeared over the capital by order of 
Churchill in order to take a petty revenge on the civil population, be- 
cause the war plans of plutocracy had failed and Britain had become a 
theatre of war, and the Börsen Zestung declared that where the bombs 
fell there were no military objectives anywhere near. The British pilots 
confirmed the view which the German people had long held, i.e. that the 
R.A.F. did not wish to bomb military objectives, but merely wanted to 
intimidate the German population. i 

Aug. 30.—A report from the German frontier stated that 4 Turkish 

citizens, including the correspondent of several Turkish newspapers, 
had been arrested in Berlin as a reprisal for the arrest of a German 
bookseller in Istanbul. 

An agreement settling the Rumania-Hungary dispute re Transyl- 
vania was signed in Vienna by the Foreign Ministers of Germany, 
Italy, Hungary, and Rumania. 

The agreement provided for the cession by Rumania of the whole 
of Northern Transylvania and three Szekler provinces, both countries 
accepting the new frontier as final. The ceded territory was to be 
evacuated by Rumanian troops within 14 days of the signing of the 
treaty, but Rumanian nationals in the area would be given the 
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opportunity of opting for Rumania within 6 months, and would then 
have a year in which to leave the territory, taking with them their 
movable property and realizing their immovable property. Hungary 
promised to treat Rumanians who opted for Hungary on equal terms 
with Hungarian citizens. 

-Any differences arising in the execution of the award would be 
settled by direct negotiation between Rumania and Hungary, or, in the 
event of their failing to reach agreement, by the award of Germany 
and Italy. 

In an exchange of Notes Germany and Italy agreed to guarantee the 
integrity of Rumanian territory and Rumania accepted the guarantee. 

After the signature of the Vienna agreement Herr von Ribbentrop 
made a speech to the delegates and the press in which he said that in 
response to appeals from Hungary and Rumania, the Führer and 
Duce had solved the last remaining question in south-eastern 
Europe. 

British reply to Note re intention to use rescue boats marked 
with Red Cross to save German airmen shot down over the sea. (See 
Great Britain.) 

Aug. 31.—An official statement of losses and gains in a year of war 
gave the number of men killed as 39,000, wounded, 143,000, and missing 
24,000. Thè Air Force lost 1,050 ’planes, and destroyed 3,100 enemy 
machines shot down in air battles, and 3,850 destroyed by anti-aircraft 
gums or on the ground. Over 500 warships and merchantmen, totalling 
over 2 million tons, were sunk, and nearly 700, totalling 3} million 
tons were damaged. 

_ _ Sept. 1.—Speaking at Katowice Goebbels declared that Germany had 

become immune to blockade. Against Britain’s most characteristic 
weapon, her lying campaign, Germany was well armed from the start. 
Everywhere in the world the clearness, reserve, and veracity of German 
news reports, in contrast with British lying reports, had achieved their 
object. 

Sept. 2.—Official circles in Berlin stated that “the reports of the 
sinking of a children’s refugee ship are regarded with extreme scepticism. 
The British story does not give the name of the ship or its position, 
while reports that the children sang the Beer Barrel Polka give the story 
a certain air of incredulity”. 

Some officials were quoted as saying that “the whole story smells. 
It is undoubtedly designed for American consumption. There probably 
never was any such ship or any children. If anything this is worse than 
the Athenta case”. 

Ribbentrop telegraphed to Ciano, in reply to the latter’s message 
(See Italy) saying that he shared his “joy and satisfaction that we 
together were able to solve an important European problem in Vienna. 
The Axis has thereby created a final pacification in the Danube Basin, 
and the Vienna award has again demonstrated to the world the high 
sense of responsibility shown in the decisions reached by the Duce and 
the Führer for the reconstruction of Europe’’. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Aug. 20.—The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the. 
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week ending Aug. 11-12 were nine British vessels, totalling 32,257 tons, 
one Allied vessel, of 942 tons, and two neutrals, 6,078 tons. 

A Note of apology was handed to the Swiss Minister in London for the 
accidental violation of Swiss territory by aircraft flying to Italy. 

Aug. 21.—The Minister of Information, in a written reply to a 
Parliamentary question, stated that the Germans started sending false 
accounts of air operations over Great Britain before their machines 
had even reached England. 

The Minister for Air, explaining the methods by which enemy air 
losses were calculated, told the House of Commons that casualties were 
classified under three heads: certainly destroyed, probably destroyed, 
and damaged, and that only the aircraft in the first category were in- 
cluded in official communiqués. Also, no credit was taken for losses 
inflicted on the enemy by British pilots who did not return. 

An Order-in-Council prohibited the import of Bank of England notes. 
(Coun quantities were believed to be in the hands of people in 

rance and other countries occupied by Germany.) Special steps were 
taken to give holders in neutral countries an opportunity to realize 
them. The Order did not apply to Eire. 

The Government received, through the Swiss Government, a German 
Note describing the uniform of the parachute troops and claiming that, 
in case of capture, they were entitled to be treated as prisoners of 
war. 

Aug. 22.—General de Gaulle, in a world broadcast, declared that the 

Vichy Government were noy busy surrendering the keys of the French 
Empire toGermany. The part they were being made to play by Germany 
was to force the capitulation of those people in the Empire who wished 
to go on fighting. “In this way”, he said, ‘‘Hitler’s eagle and Mussolini’s 
vulture could easily settle on Casablanca, Tunis, Lake Chad, Dakar, 
Jibuti, and Beirut. At this moment 800 aeroplanes, the mainstay of our 
African defence, are leaving Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia to be taken 
to Istres (near Marseilles) and put at the disposal of the enemy.” 
. In order that this appalling task should be accomplished the enemy 
and his accomplices had a stroketof genius. It consisted of putting the 
great military leaders who had been beaten in command. These men 
he denounced as no longer soldiers, no longer Frenchmen, and no longer 
men. 

Sir John Anderson announced in Parliament that a certain number 
of aliens were to be released, and the maximum age ruling internment 
reduced from 70 to 65. Opportunities would be given to young men 
who were eligible to join the Pioneer Corps, and there would be enlarge- 
ment of the category of young persons who might be released, if at the 
time of internment they were residing with British families or in educa- 
tional establishments. Further, aliens formerly engaged in specially 
important work, and whom it was originally proposed to release only 
to return to former employment or under the same employer, would be 
eligible for release to take up comparable work with other employers. 

He then announced the setting up of a tribunal, containing members 
with knowledge of the politics of Germany and Austria (to be assisted 
by reputable and representative refugees) to report on the antecedents 
of those in the category of internees believed to be active enemies of 
the Nazi regime. 
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Aug. 24.—Colonel de Larminat, Chief of the General Staff of the 
French Army in the Near East, joined General de Gaulle’s staff in 
London. Report re grant to U.S. of an aeroplane base in Bermuda. 
(See Bermuda.) 

Aug. 25.—Report of memorial sent to Colonial Secretary by Bermuda 
House of Assembly. (See Bermuda.) 

The Colonial Secretary’s reply to the memorial sent by the Bermuda 
House of Assembly was published. It stated that: “His Majesty’s 
Government desire to assure the House that there is no question of 
Bermuda, or any part of it, being separated from the British Empire 
or of the people of Bermuda ceasing to be British subjects”. 
` Aug. 26.—King Haakon of Norway, broadcasting in the Norwegian 
news bulletin, said that the fact that he was speaking from London 
was proof that rumours should not be believed, for he had heard that 
day that he had gone to America on account of differences with the 
British Government. It appeared, he went on, that his correspondence 
with the Storting on the question of his abdication had not been pub- 
lished in Norway, and this had led toa misunderstanding of the political 
situation. The Government and the Storting had left Oslo on April 9th in 
the hope of finding tranquillity in which to decide whether the country 
should surrender or defend itself. On their arrival at Hamon, on the 
same day, thé Government tendered their resignation, but the Storting 
unanimously gave them a vote of confidence and later decided that the 
country was to be defended as long as possible. The Government had 
been reproached with inactivity in the first days of the war, but it 
must be remembered that only when they arrived in Northern Norway, 
about a month after the outbreak of war, were they able to settle down 
to work. 

It had been asserted, the King continued, that his and the Govern- 
ment’s departure from Norway had caused difficulties for those who 
remained behind. But he thought that they had done right, for had 
they remained the present rulers of the country would have been able 
to force them to accept what they desired. ‘‘From the place where we 
are now, we can still represent a free Norway.” Having thanked the 
Council of Administration in Norway ‘‘for the unselfish and self-sacrific- 
ing work they have undertaken” in acting as intermediaries between the 
present rulers and the people of Norway, he concluded with an appeal 
to the Norwegian people to remain Norwegian in heart and in thought, 
even though such thoughts could not be translated into speech or 
action, for only by go doing, could they ensure that Norway would 
not be destroyed as an independent kingdom. 

Aug. 27.—A letter from Mr. Churchill to Gen. de Gaulle on the 
occasion of declaration of the Chad Territory to fight for the Allies was 
published. This assured the General that “subject to the needs of our 
own war effort, we are prepared to extend economic assistance on a 
scale similar to that which we should apply in comparable circumstances 
to the colonies of the British Empire. Plans are now being worked out 
for making such assistance rapidly effective”. 

The Admiralty issued figures of shipping losses during the week ended 
Aug. 18. Ten British ships (41,175 tons), one Allied (7,590 tons), and 
two neutrals (4,134 tons). The total of 52,899 tons was slightly above 
the weekly average for the previous 49 weeks of the war., 
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Aug. 29.—General de Gaulle announced that French Equatorial 
Africa and French Cameroons had joined him and his Allies of the 
British Empire. He declared that: ‘‘In this total war, in this war where 
everything counts, the French Empire is a bundle of absolutely vital 
forces... The crime of the armistice lay in having capitulated as though 
no French Empire existed, but Free France will have nothing of.this 
so-called armistice: for her it is null and void. ... The war continues 
between France and her enemies . . . and will one day be resumed 
actively in the Motherland until it shall pass to the territory of the 
enemy.... We shall not perish. We shall survive, we shall win the war. 
France, New France, Great France, forward!” 

It was officially announced in London that General Catroux, who was 
relieved of his post as Governor-General of Indo-China by the Vichy 
Government, had joined General de Gaulle. 

Aug. 30.—The Admiralty issued a statement giving the Govern- 
ment’s answer to a notification, received through the Swiss Govern- 
ment, that Germany proposed to employ 64 vessels marked with the 
Red Cross to rescue airmen who had fallen into the sea. The statement 
declared that the Government regarded the claim as wholly inadmiss- 
able, as they “are of the opinion that the frequent use of German 
rescue boats in areas where war operations are constantly in progress 
must inevitably be of assistance to the military operations of the enemy, 
and must gravely hamper the movements and actions of his Majesty’s 
forces”. 

The statement added that a protest had already, through the medium 
of the U.S. Government, addressed a protest to the German Govern- 
ment on July 12, describing many deliberate attacks on British hospital 
ships and carriers. No reply had been received and in view of the Ger- 
man Government’s proven disregard for the Red Cross Convention, the 
Government could not grant this request, made in circumstances open 
to the gravest suspicion. ‘“‘Accordingly, the Government are unable to 
accept the notifications of German hospital ships communicated to 
them by the Swiss Government in their Notes of July 11, and 15, and 
Aug. 1 and 19.” 

Sept. 1.—General Sikorski issued an Order of the Day to the Polish 
Army, Air Force, and Navy, on the first anniversary of the invasion 
of Poland. He praised the courage and devotion of the fighting forces 
and the nation and reiterated their determination to continue the 
struggle for victory of truth, right, and justice. 

The Children’s Oversea Reception Board announced that 320 
children who had just left the country for Canada had been landed 
safely in Great Britain after their ship had béen torpedoed in the 
Atlantic. One man, the purser, lost his life in the explosion. 


GREECE 
Aug. 21.—An official statement denied emphatically reports in the 
Albanian press that the Greek authorities had for some months been 
preparing armed bands for use against the Albanians in Ciamura. 
Naval experts were reported to have discovered that a fragment of 
the torpedo which sank the Helle bore the words “Turin 1930”. 
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Members of the General Staff had a conference with the Soviet Air 
Attaché. f 

Aug. 22.—A British spokesman in Athens announced that if Greece 
resisted an enemy attack the British Navy and Air Force would im- 
mediately go to her aid. 

Aug. 23.—Authoritative circles in Athens denied that Italy had sent 
Greece an ultimatum calling on her to renounce the British guarantee. 

Special categories of machine-gun, searchlight, and mechanized units 
were called up for a month’s training. Reports reached Athens that 
Italian mountain troops had occupied strategic passes on the Albanian 
frontier. 

The semi-official News Agency denied as ‘‘fantastic inventions” Rome 
reports that the Greek authorities had ‘‘committed another murder” in 
Albania and other allegations. (See Italy.) 

Aug. 24.—British press reports stated that an assurance had been 
received from the Turkish Government that they would render Greece 
all possible aid in the event of war. 

Aug. 25.—The Government, after giving due notice to foreign 
Governments, ordered the mining of the Gulf of Arta. 

Aug. 26.—Four classes of reservists were called up. It was stated in 
Athens that the Government had transferred to the capital the military 
Governor of Janina, in order that there should be no possibility of prq- 
vocation on the frontier. 

Greek transmissions from Berlin attacked Greek ship-owners for 
accepting the navicert system and for leasing their vessels on long- 
term charter to Great Britain. 

Aug. 27.—Report of completion of occupation by Italians of de- 
militarized zone in Albania. (See Albania.) 

Aug. 28.—It was stated in Athens that during the previous 48 hours 
further concentrations of Italian troops had been observed along the 
Greco-Albanian border, though the fact was denied by official and 
semi-official sources in Rome. At least 110,000 Italian troops, ıt was 
estimated, were in the Albanian “demilitarized” zone and at various 
points on the border Greek and Italian detachments had made contact, 
as the Greeks had followed the Italian example and enteted the Greek 
demilitarized zone. The Greek commander, however, had given strict 
orders that all precautions were to be taken to avoid incidents. 

It was learnt in Athens that three cargo ships in Alexandria, bound 
for Greece and possessing a British navicert and the necessary Italian 
visas, had been wagned by the Italians that their visas had been 
cancelled, and if they proceeded on their voyage they would be either 
stopped or sunk. : 

Aug. 29.—The War Ministry announced ‘that three categories of 
trained artillery reserves had been released, but that three more cate- 
gories of special reservists had been called to the colours. 

Aug. 30.—Report re Italian troop movements towards Albanian 
frontier. (See Albania.) 


HUNGARY 


Aug. 23.—The semi-official News Agency stated that Hungary had 
brought to Turnu Severin concrete and detailed geographical proposals, 
but that Rumania had ignored them, and had made counter-proposals 
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dealing purely with an exchange of populations, arguing that any 
frontier adjustment, “if it should be necessary” would only be made 
after that question had been settled. 

In the Hungarian view the reverse was the case. 

Aug. 24.—Breakdown of negotiations with Rumania. (See Rumansa.) 

A Conference was held at the Foreign Office at which the German 

and Italian Ministers were present and to which the Rumanian Minister 
was summoned. It was later announced that negotiations with Ruma- 
nia would be resumed. 
_ An authoritative statement in Budapest declared that the Ruman- 
ians, instead of making proposals, had endeavoured to ‘‘carry on a 
theoretical debate”, in order to gain time to move troops from the 
Dobruja to Transylvania. It was understood in Budapest that reservists 
had been called up and air-raid precautions ordered. 

Aug. 27.—Reports from the frontier stated that a Rumanian ’plane 
had attacked a Hungarian ’plane over the station at Debrecen on the 
Eastern frontier. 

Aug. 28.—Bucharest statement re violation of Rumanian territory 
by Hungarian ’planes. (See Rumania.) 

The Government stated that Rumanian fighters had forced a 
Hungarian aeroplane to fly over and land on Rumanian, soil, and the 
crew had to drop their bombs to avoid an explosion on fanding. Also 
that, since Aug. 24, Rumanian fighters had been flying over Hungarian 
border territory and herding Hungarian fighter aircraft back across 
the border. ° 

Aug. 29.—Conference in Vienna to settle Hungarian-Rumanian 
dispute re Transylvania. (See Germany.) 

Aug. 30.—Agreement signed between Germany, Italy, Hungary, and 
Rumania ve Transylvania, (See Germany.) 

Sept. 2—The Hungarian Rumanian Mixed Commussion, after 
meeting at Oradea, announced its decisions. The Hungarian Army 
would cross the frontier at all points except Nagyvarad on Sept. 5, 
and the occupation would be completed by Sept. 13. Cluj would be 
occupied on Sept. 11. 


INDIA 

Aug. 20.—The Maharaja of Patiala, speaking at Simla, urged that 
the Sikhs should sink all their differences and unite to support the 
British cause. He emphasized that the war was their war no less than 
Great Britain’s — it was a war to save civilizationefrom ruin. Britain’s 
success or failure would be their success or failure. 

It was announced that the naval authorities had begun the arming 
and degaussing of merchant ships; also that large numbers of recruits 
were coming forward for the Indian Naval Reserve and the Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 

Aug. 22.—The Congress Working Committee issued a statement 
saying that the Constitutional proposal in the Viceroy’s declaration 
and in the Secretary of State’s speech was “wholly opposed, not only 
to the principle of democracy as acclaimed by the British Government 
in their war aims, but also opposed to the interests of India. Therefore 
Congress cannot be a party to accepting these proposals or to advising 
the country to accept them”. 
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It reiterated the Committee’s conviction that India could not 
function within the orbit of imperial power, and must attain the status 
of a free and independent nation. This did not prevent close association 
with other countries within the comity of free nations. It finally noted 
“with astonishment” the British Government’s refusal of a provisional 
National Government at the Centre on the ground that this would 
prejudice the constitutional issue in favour of the majority, and alleged 
that the rejection of this proposal indicated the unwillingness of the 
Government to part with power. 

Sept. 2.—The Forking T of the All India Moslem League 
passed a resolution welcoming the statements by the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State as a considerable advance towards the point of view 
of the League. It noted with satisfaction that the British Government 
had practically met the demand of the League for a clear assurance 
that no future Constitution for India would be adopted without its 
consent. The Committee, however, felt it necessary to reaffirm their 
adherence to the Lahore resolution proposing the partition of India 
and the creation of independent States in the North-Western and 
Eastern zones where the Moslems were in a majority. The resolution 
ended by pointing out that the League insisted that the Moslems were 
a nation by themselves, and would exercise their right to self-deter- 
mination, and were alone the final judges and arbiters of their own 
future destiny. 


INDO-CHINA ° 

Aug. 20.—Several French warships arrived in the ports, and Chinese 
reports stated that the attitude towards the Japanese claims was 
stiffening; also that exports of wool, oil, etc., to America were con- 
tinuing, in U.S. vessels sometimes escorted by warships. 


ITALY 


Aug. 20.—The Government announced that the blockade of British 
territory would henceforward comprise the shores of all British posses- 
sions and protectorates in the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the 
Gulf of Aden, of British colonies in Africa, and the shores of Egypt and 
the Sudan. 

Aug. 21.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, said Italy was ready to defend 
the national rights of Albanians in Greece. The population of Ciamura 
was Albanian, he dgclared, but at present the place unjustly belonged 
to Greece, and, together with other regions where the Albanians were 
in a majority, i.e. parts of Yanina, constituted the substance of national 
political problems between Italy and Greece which must be brought 
to a just and definite solution. ; 

Aug. 23.—The Rome wireless declared that the Greek authorities 
had “committed another murder” in Albania and gave a reportin the 
paper Tomori as authority for the statement that the victim had been 

und hanged and the death described as suicide, but that further 
investigations had led to information changing this picture. It also 
stated that the distribution of arms to Greek gendarmerie in the 
frontier area was continuing, especially in Ciamuria, and that bands 
were being organized. 
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Authoritative circles in Rome denied that an ultimatum had been 
sent to Greece calling on her to renounce the British guarantee. 

Signor Gayda, in his paper, declared that the revision of the 
Greek-Albanian frontier could not be longer delayed, and suggested 
the cession to Albania of the coast of Prevesa and part of Janina. 

Italian aeroplane’s attack on American mission in the Sudan. 
(See Sudan.) 

Aug. 28.—Report that Italy had withdrawn visas from three Greek 
cargo ships in Alexandria, bound for Greece. (See Greece.) 

Athens report re number of Italian troops in Albania. (See Albania.) 

Aug. 29.—Conference in Vienna to settle Rumanian-Hungarian 
dispute re Transylvania. (See Germany.) 

Aug. 30.—Agreement signed between Germany, Italy, Hungary, and 
Rumania ve Transylvania. (See Germany.) ` 

Aug. 31.—Relaztons Internazionale declared that it was quite useless 
for France to seek to minimize her responsibilities by arguing that her 
foreign policy before the conflict'was decided by only a few men. | 
Actually the whole of France, with all parties, pursued a policy as 
bellicose as that of Britain. There were accounts to settle with Britain, 
but there were also accounts to settle with France; “and they will be 
settled”. 

Sept. 2.—Count Ciano telegraphed to Ribbentrop expressing his 
happiness at co-operating “for the realization of a just task of pacifica- 
tion”, which had demonstrated again “the great work being pursued 
by the Axis Powers for the qreation of that new order which the Ftihrer 
and the Duce will give to Europe”. 

Ribbentrop’s reply. (See Germany.) 


JAPAN 


Aug. 21.—The Foreign Office spokesman told the press that he con- 
sidered the agreement between Canada and the U.S.A. was a natural 
arrangement, due to geographical propinquity. That was a very im- 
portant principle, and it would justify many of the measures Japan 
was taking in China. 

Aug. 22.—The Ambassadors in Washington, Paris, Angora, and 
Rio de Janeiro, the Minister in Ottawa, and the Ambassador at Large 
in China were recalled. 

The Foreign Vice-Minister told the press that Japan needed able 
and efficient diplomats with a full knowledge of the new situation, and 
that foreign posts could be filled, if necessary, by persons from outside 
the diplomatic service. 

The Foreign Minister sent a message to anew “‘South Seas Federation” 
stating that the Government’s policy was to achieve a settlement in 
China and to construct a Greater Eastern Asia bloc, with Japan, China, 
and Manchukuo as its mainstay, with the regions in the South Seas 
added. Difficulties were to be expected with the European and American 
Powers, but Japan’s policy was open and above-board, and aimed at 
the stabilization of Eastern Asia. (The new federation was formed by 
the amalgamation of sixteen existing societies interested in the South 
Seas.) 

Aug. 23.—The Foreign Vice-Minister told the press that the spirit 
of renovation must from thenceforward prevail throughout the foreign 
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service, explaining that “the whole of the Japanese race is united like 
a ball of fire, sweeping all before it — that is the character of the new 
regime”. 

Reports current in Hong-Kong stated that the Government had 
received from Washington, in a communication to the Ambassador 
there from Mr. Sumner Welles, a warning that a time of reckoning 
must come if Japan persisted in her present course regarding East Asia. 

Aug. 25.—The appointment of Mr. Ichizo Kobayashi, Minister of 
Commerce, as Envoy to Batavia was announced. 

It was reported that the House of Bishops of Nippon Seikokwai (the 
Episcopal Church of Japan) had decided that no foreign priest would 
in future be allowed to occupy any executive position in the Japanese 
Church. As a result of this decision three English Bishops in the 
Japanese Anglican Church had been required to resign and three 
American Bishops were expected to resign on their return from the U.S. 

Aug. 26.—Forty representatives of Protestant communions met in 
Tokyo to discuss the amalgamation of the different denominations, the 
cessation of financial subsidies from abroad, the elimination of foreign 
personnel, and the organization of Japanese missionary work in Man- 
chukuo and China. It was agreed to form a new Church, to be called 
the Genuine Christian Church of Japan, which would be constituted on 
Oct. 17 as part of the national celebration of the 2,600th anniversary 
of the Japanese Empire. 

Aug. 28.—Prince Konoe, addressing the preparatory committee set 
up to determine the basic principles of the new national structure, 
rejected single-party rule. “That system”, he said, ‘‘renders permanent 
the ruling position of one party ... it is not acceptable to Japan, 
because it is contrary to the basic principle of our national policy of 
one Sovereign over all.” 


MALTA 

Aug. 25.—It was learnt that the Anglo-Maltese League had sent 
to the Minister of Aircraft Production £6,000 subscribed by the people 
of Malta as a first instalment towards the purchase of fighter aircraft 
for the defence of Malta. 


MANCHUKUO 

Aug. 26.—A joint communtqué issued by the Governments of Man- 
chukuo and Outer Mongolia stated that the linked commission appointed 
to fix a boundary fad reached an agreement covering the Nomonhan 
Sector, and the Commissioners had left Chita for the frontier. 


MEXICO ; 
Aug. 21.—Leon Trotsky died of injuries received when he was 
attacked by a guest at his house. 


MOROCCO - 


Aug. 26.—It was reported from Tangier that the placing of General 

, Noguès on the retired list did not necessarily affect his position as 

Resident-General, which, according to reliable information, he was to 
retain. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 


Aug. 20—Several hundred men, aged 20 to 35, were called up in 
Great Britain, and left London for the camp of the Netherlands Legion. 
They were being equipped with arms bought in the U.S.A. 

Aug. 21.—The German authorities issued a decree ordering vegetable 
canning factories to work twenty-four hours a day. (All fresh vegetables 
had for some time been exported to Germany.) 

Aug. 25.—Appointment of Japanese envoy to Batavia. 

Aug. 31 .—Queen Wilhelmina’s 60th birthday was celebrated in 60 
cities of 40 different countries and in the East Indies, and it was 
estimated that 70 million free Dutchmen took part in specially 
arranged meetings. At a celebration in London speeches were made by 
Prince Bernhard and by the Dutch Minister, and Princess Juliana 
broadcast a message from Canada. 

The loss was reported off Svendsborg of the small passenger steamer 
Rise. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Aug. 23.—The Prime Minister announced that the British steamer 
Turakina had sent a wireless message on Aug. 20th that eae was being 
fired on by a raider. 

Aug. 28.—The Government prohibited the poat without 
permit, of bank notes of the Banks of England, Scotland, or Northern 
Ireland, in order to prevent the enemy making use of any such notes 
which might come into theif possession in occupied allied countries. 


NORWAY 

Aug. 22.—Swedish reports stated that the Communist Party had 
been banned by the German authorities, and some of its leaders arrested. 

Several papers published reports by the German authorities de- 
claring that London had been set on fire on Aug. 16th by some 2,000 
aircraft, which attacked the London area for three hours. 

Aug. 25.—It was reported from Stockholm that the German authori- 
ties in Oslo had released a message that new representations had 
been made to King Haakon through a certain foreign government 
urging him toreconsider his position, and to consent to the reconstruction 
of the Norwegian regime to harmonize with the new conditions due 
to the German occupation. 

Aug. 26.—According to a Stockholm report the ferman authorities 
in Oslo had presented the Norwegians with a bill for 200 million 
Norwegian kronor as part of the expenses account for the German 
occupation. It was suggested that the money should be raised by 
additional direct and indirect taxation of the Norwegian people. 

Broadcast by King Haakon. (See Great Britain. 

Aug. 28.—A report from Stockholm stated that the National Associa- 
tion of Young Workmen, at their conference in Oslo, had adopted a 
resolution condemning Quisling and his efforts to control or influence 
the destinies of Norway. It declared that every Norwegian Government 
must be based on Norwegian traditions, and that there must be freedom , 
of speech for the whole people and universal franchise, with a secret 
ballot; and it endorsed the fourfold co-operation in Norwegian national 
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interests which had already been proclaimed by the Conservative, 
Agrarian, Liberal, and Labour Parties. . 

Aug. 29.—A Stockholm report stated that a German Court at Bergen 
had sentenced to death three Norwegians who were charged with 
sending to England, by wireless, information about the German forces 
of occupation and other military matters. 

Thé report added that the German authorities had released most of 
the Communist leaders whom they had recently arrested, explaining 
that they were arrested because they “strove to disturb the friendly 
relations between Germany and Soviet Russia”. 


POLAND 

Aug. 24.—Statement by the Völkischer Beobachter on the position of 
Poland. (See Germany.) 

Aug. 29.—It was learnt in London that the “Governor-General of 

. Warsaw” had been incorporated into the Reich and an intensive 

Germanization campaign begun, and that ‘a special organization, 
“Ostland”, had been formed at Poznan to encourage the settlement of 
Germans in Poland. 

Sept. 1.—Order of the day issued by Gen. Sikorski on the anniversary 
of the German invasion. (See Great Britain.) 


PORTUGAL 

Aug. 28.—Dr. Salazar relinquished the Ministry of Finance, but 
remained Minister of Foreign Affairs and War. The Ministers of Trade 
and Industry and of Agriculture were merged into a Ministry of 
National Economy, to which Dr. Rafael Dugue was appointed, and 
three new Ministers appointed; Dr. Mario Figueiredo (National 
Education), Dr. Vaz Serra (Justice), and Dr. J. P. Costa Leite (Finance). 

Aug. 31.—The Foreign Office issued a statement declaring that 
Portugal did not recognize the incorporation of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia in the Soviet Union, and that all treaties with them were in 
abeyance so long as such incorporation lasted. 


RUMANIA . 

Aug. 21.—Agreement was reached at Craiova for the cession to 
Bulgaria of Southern Dobruja, and for the fixing of the frontier on the 
1912 line, running from just north of Silistria to a point on the Black 
Sea just south of Mangalia. This meant the cession of the two provinces 
of Durostor and Caliacra. 

Bulgaria was to send back to Rumania all the Rumanians in the 
area and also those in Bulgaria, numbering some 50,000. 

Aug. 22.—A new agreement with Germany was announced giving 
the Germans all the surplus cereal production at stable prices. It was 
also announced that owing to bad weather, mobilization, and the loss 
of Bessarabia the wheat crop was a million tons less than in 1939, and 
that it would be necessary to import wheat. 

Aug. 24.—The negotiations at Turnu Severin were broken off at the 
request of the Hungarian delegation. 

Rumanian troop movements, in the direction of Transylvania, offici- 
ally admitted. 

An official communiqué was published informing the inhabitants of 
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Caliacra and Durostor that they might move into the interior all property 
essential to their daily needs. It not also stated that the harvest might 
be gathered and that since the negotiations with Bulgaria were being 
conducted in a spirit of reciprocal understanding, no one would prevent 
the movement of their possessions by those Rumanians who had later 
on to leave. . 

The number of persons sent to a concentration camp as ‘aldrmists’ 
was stated in Bucarest to total 484, most of them Jews or members 
of Left wing organizations. 

Reports reached Bucharest of frontier clashes with Soviet troops in 
North Moldavia, resulting in some 50 casualties. 

Aug. 26,—Telephone communications between Bucharest and 
Northern Rumania were prohibited. 

The death was reported, in an aeroplane accident, of Herr Fabricius, 
the leader of the German minority in Rumania. 

Aug. 28.—Reports were current in Bucarest that Soviet aeroplanes 
had violated Rumanian territory in Moldavia, forcing one Rumanian 
aeroplane to land on Aug. 25 and shooting another one down on Aug. 26. 
The reason for these unprovoked attacks were not clear, the report 
continued, but it was possible that the Russians believed that Rumanian 
planes had violated Russian territory. The report added that rumours 
of frontier skirmishes on land, which had been greatly exaggerated, 
caused uneasiness in Moldavia, and many people had begun to leave the 
district. 

It was learned in London that the British owned Unirea Oil 
Company (Phoenix) had been brought under the control of the 
Government. 

It was officially stated in Bucharest that Hungarian aircraft had 
dropped six bombs on Satu Mare and machine-gunned an 
aeroplane hangar. The Rumanians claimed to have shot down one 
machine and captured the crew. It was also stated that Hungarian 
aircraft flew 200 miles into Rumania and dropped propaganda leaflets 
on Brasov in Transylvania. Diplomats in Bucharest were informed that 
Arad, one of the largest Transylvanian towns, had been bombed by 
Hungarian planes. 

Hungarian Government’s reply to accusation. (See Hungary.) 

Aug. 29.—Conference in Vienna to settle Rumanian—Hungarian 
dispute re Transylvania. (See Germany.) 

Rumanian Minister in Moscow received by M. Molotoff. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

It was reported that a Rumanian aeroplane had been brought down 
by three Soviet machines over Barlad, twenty miles inside the 
Rumanian border. 

It was confirmed that all officers and troops on leave had been re- 
called and reservists called up. 

Soviet protest re frontier incidents handed to Rumanian Minister 
in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Aug. 30 —Agreement signed between Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
and Rumania re Transylvania. (See Germany ) 

It was officially admitted in Bucharest that before signing the 
Vienna Agreement the Rumanian Government had received a Note 
from the Axis Powers which was in the nature of an ultimatum. 
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Aug. 31.—An authoritative statement issued in Bucarest explained 
that “the Vienna Conference, called on the initiative of Germany and 
Italy, interested in the maintenance of peace in South-East Europe, 
took place in such circumstances that Rumania had to choose between 
saving the political existence of the State and the possibility of its 
disappearance. The threat of war on the part of our enemies, as well 
as the impossibility of the German and Italian Foreign Ministers re- 
maining more than 2 days in Vienna, caused Rumania to take a decision 
with as little delay as possible”. 

The acceptance of arbitration offered Rumania, in compensation, an 
absolute guarantee of her frontiers in regard to all her neighbours. 

. “Thanks to this guarantee”, it concluded, “Rumania will be able to 
resume her normal life at home and proceed with immediate demobiliza- 
tion.” ‘ 

Peasants in Transylvania were reported to have occupied trenches and 
other fortifications evacuated by the troops, and to have sworn to die 
fighting rather than yield territory to Hungary. Many soldiers were 
stated to have decided to support the peasants. At Cluj demonstrations 
took place, and the local paper Tribuna published an article headed 
“We want War”. 

Dr. Maniu telegraphed to Hitler and Mussolini stating that Tran- 
sylvania and the Banat would not accept the award and asking them to 
suspend it until they had received a memo from him. 

Sept. 1—M. Lugoshianu, a former Transylvanian Minister, writing 
in Universul, said Transylvania was torn in balf, Hungary now marched 
with Moldavia, the new frontier was 13 miles from Brasov. 

It was unbelievable, he declared. From frontiers they had sworn to 
defend because they were a prize won with their blood after 1,000 years 
of injustice, the armies, which should have been the pride of the nation 
and the safeguard of the national rights, would withdraw the next day 
with eyes downcast in bitter humiliation and with clenched fists. 

Dr. Maniu had a second interview with the King and the Foreign 
Minister and then went to Cluj, where demonstrations were reported 
by large crowds, which had to be broken up by troops. In Bucarest 
also the police had to intervene to disperse crowds of demonstrators 
and arrested a number of them. 

The military evacuation of Transylvania began at several points, 


- including Oradea Mare. - 


Dr. Pop, in a broadcast, said that at Turnu Severin the Hungarians 
demanded over 26,Q00 square miles, which would have meant that 
2,200,000 Rumanians would have become Hungarian subjects. The 
Rumanian delegation had flatly refused to accept this, but said they 
were ready to discuss an exchange of populations. Negotiations were 
broken off without Rumania offering any territorial concessions. 
They were then invited to Vienna, where they found a state of things 
quite other than what they had expected. They were simply given the 
alternatives of unconditional acceptance of the award or “resistance 
which would inexorably have led to the complete annihilation of the 
Rumanian State”. 

He emphasized the importance of the Axis guarantee. 

Sept. 2— Demonstrations continued, especially at Cluj, Oradea, 
Temisoara, Seghisoara, and Brasov, and crowds attempted to attack 
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the Italian Consulate at Cluj and the German Consulate at Temisoara. 
At Seghisoara Germans were attacked in the street. Bucarest was 
patrolled by strong forces of police, and machine-guns were mounted 
at various points. 

Decision of Mixed Commission on occupation by Hungary. (See 
Hungary.) ° 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Aug. 23.—The Minister of Agriculture announced the sale to the 
British Government of the entire wool clip of the Union at a price of 
10łd. a Ib. It would operate during the war and for one wool year 
afterwards. 

Aug. 25.—Dr. van Brockhoesen, formerly South African Minister 
to the Low Countries, declared in an address at Johannesburg, that if 
South Africans did not stand together now they were at war and 
afterwards they were doomed. It was folly, he said for ‘Afrikaners’ 
to imagine that if Hitler came he would give South Africa a fair deal 
and leave it in peace. ‘If Hitler comes he will give us hell.’ 

Atg. 29—General Hertzog introduced a motion deploring the Govern- 
ment’s war policy and demanding immediate peace. He argued that 
the war was already lost and Great Britain had no chance without 
allies against both Germany and Italy. 

General Smuts replied that Hertzog’s speech was merely a glorifica- 
tion of Germany’s might and the victories she had so far achieved. 
, But’, he went on, “we arenot going to be deflected from our course by 
Hitler’s victories. . . . Nobody desires peace more than J. But I want 
to know what kind of peace I can expect.” He believed in only one 
kind of peace — peace through victory. Any effort to conclude a separ- 
ate peace meant linking up with Germany. There were organizations 
in South Africa proud of the swastika, but that was not the attitude 
of the nation as a whole. General Smuts concluded: “General Hertzog 
asks how long South Africa will prosecute the war. I tell him now that 
we shall go on till we have achieved victory”. 

Aug. 31.—General Hertzog’s motion was defeated in the House of 
Assembly, and a motion by the Prime Minister approving the Govern- 
ment’s war policy was approved by 83 votes to 65. 


SPAIN = 


Aug. 23.—The Official Gazette announced that Sefior Mazas, Minister 
without Portfolio, had ceased to hold his office. e 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

Aug. 27.—The Legislative Council adopted, unanimously, Bills 
providing for the raising of 25 million Straits dollars by a 3% War 
Loan and for the issue of War Savings Certificates to a maximum of 
ten million dollars, the entire proceeds (about £3,500,000) of both 
schemes to be presented, free of interest and redemption charges, 
direct to the British Government for war purposes. 


SUDAN 


Aug. 23.—Two Italian aeroplanes bombed and machine-gunned an 
American mission, about 400 miles south of Khartoum and 55 miles 
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south-west of Kurmuk. Two of the 4 American missionaries were 
killed, and one wounded. 


SWEDEN 


Aug. 20.—It was learnt that the steamer Hedrum had been sunk 
by à torpedo in the Atlantic, with the loss of nine lives. 

Aug. 21.—The Handelstidningen of Gothenburg, said that Mr. 
Churchill’s speech should do away with the hopes fanned by German 
propaganda that Britain was inclined to give up the struggle, and also 
with the rumours of dissension among British leaders. 

The effect of the British blockade was steadily growing, and Mr. 
Churchill was right in refusing to allow food to go to German occupied 
countries. ‘Victory’, it said, ‘will belong to the country dominating the 
seas. If Germany can wrest the trident out of Britain’s hands she will 
win the war. If she cannot the victory will be Britain’s’. 

Aug. 31.—It was announced that 8 German ’planes had violated 
Swedish territory during the night. Figures of shipping losses since the 
war began were published, showing 85 ships sunk, with the loss of 
363 lives. 


SWITZERLAND 


Aug. 20.—It was announced that the British Government had 
apologized for recent air trespassings over Switzerland. 

Aug. 23.—The Government decided to impose restrictions on the 
use of petrol and fuel, and to prohibit tlfe sale of certain foodstuffs 
until Oct. 13th in order to conserve stocks. 

Aug. 25.—The Federal Political Department instructed the Swiss 
Minister in London to protest at once against the violation of Swiss 
neutrality during the night of Aug. 24th ‘in defiance of the assurances 
given on Aug. 20th’. 

- Aug. 27.—A Geneva report stated that numerous British aircraft 
had flown over Switzerland the previous night, and anti-aircraft guns 
went into action. Press comments deplored the repeated violations 
of Swiss territory and the worthless nature of the promises given that 
they would not recur. 

The President of the Confederation called in person on the British 
Minister to draw his attention to ‘the necessity of arranging at once 
that British air forces should strictly observe Swiss neutrality, in 
accordance with instructions given to them by the British Government’. 


SYRIA 


Aug. 27.—-A report from Cairo stated that an Italian Armistice 
Commission was expected in Beirut, and added that they could count 
on a satisfactory reception in Syria, for, since the High Commissioner, 
M. Puaux, decided to accept instructions from Vichy, the attitude of the 
Syrian authorities towards Great Britain had been anything but 
cordial. The frontier between Syria and Palestine, for a long time 
strictly closed from the Syrian side, had been re-opened, but only for 
through traffic to Turkey, and British subjects still remained in danger 
of arrest. The British Consul-General, the report continued, had been 
forced to leave Beirut and take up residence at Aley in the Lebanon, 
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‘presumably in order to prevent him from observing what goes on in 
Beirut or from exerting any influence on the population.’ 


THAILAND 

Aug. 23.—The National Assembly, by a large majority, extended 
for a second decade the transition period during which half the members 
of the Assembly were elected by the people and half appointed by the 
Government. 

Aug. 31.—Ratifications were exchanged in Bangkok of the Treaty of 
Non-Aggression with Great Britain signed on June 12, 1940. 


TURKEY 


Aug. 21.—Verbatim reports of Mr. Churchill’s speech were published 
in the press. 

Aug. 24.—Reported assurance to Greek Government of aid in the 
event of war. (See Greece.) , 

Aug. 30.—Report re arrest of 4 Turkish citizens in Berlin. (See 
Germany.) 

Sept. 1—The Government announced a programme of land reform 
under which every peasant would possess his own piece of land. It also 
provided for improvements in the amenities of village life. 


U.S.A. 

Aug. 20.—It was learnt that Dr. Westrick, Commercial Counsellor 
of the German Embassy, had left a Pacific port for Japan without 
notifying his departure to the State Department, also that Herr Ried, 
one of the Consuls in New York, had left. (He had been expelled from 
Brazil for subversive activities.) j 

Mr. Welles, replying to press questions, said merely that ‘Diplomats 
and Consuls who are not found acceptable to other American Govern- 
ments will not be acceptable to the United States’. 

New York press reports stated that some twenty-five American 
airmen were leaving for Canada each week to act as instructors to the 
Canadian Air Force or enlist in the R.A.F. i 

The first batch of children, numbering 138, coming to America under 
the sponsorship of the U.S. Committee for the Care of, European 
Children arrived in New York. 

Aug. 22.—The President and the Premier of Canada announced the 
names of the members of the Permanent Joint Board of Defence for 
the United States and Canada. They included Mr. La Guardia, Mayor 
of New York, for America, and Mr. Biggar, x.e., for Canada, and 
representatives of the,three Services of each country. 

Aug. 23.—Report of warning given to the Japanese Government by 
the Assistant Secretary of State. 

The organization entitled France Quand Méme cabled to Marshal 
Pétain telling him that the attacks on Britain in the French press and 
by politicians were destroying the traditional U.S. friendship for 
France, also that the calling of former statesmen before a high tribunal 
while the war was still going on was causing a most unfavourable 
impression. ; 

It was announced that a ‘Freedom Groupement de Frangais d’Ameri- 
que’ had been formed in New York to provide moral and financial 
support for the Free French Forces. 
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American mission attacked by Italian aircraft in the Sudan. 
(See Sudan.) 

Aug. 24.—Report re grant to U.S.A. of an aeroplane base in Bermuda. 
(See Bermuda.) 

The Navy awarded a contract amounting to about thirty million 
doflars for the construction of air bases and other defence works on 
Oahu, Wake, and Midway islands. 

Aug. 26.—Mr. Martin Dies, Chairman of the Committee of the House 
of Representatives charged with investigating un-American activities, 
declared that Germany, Italy, and Russia were carrying on what 
seemed to be a common campaign of sabotage and intimidation. The 
three countries were all working towards the same objectives — to put 
obstacles in the way of preparations for national defence, to prevent 
help from being given to Great Britain, and to put agents in munition 
plants to carry on espionage and sabotage. In Los Angeles 1,250 
persons were listed as German sympathizers, many of whom were 
employed in aircraft factories and other key industries. In San Fran- 
cisco there were 670 persons suspected of being German agents, and 
there was an extensive Fascist propaganda organization in which at 
least ten per cent of Italians m New York were engaged. People 
in Germany ,and countries conquered by Germany who had relatives 
in the U.S., and people in the US. who had relatives in Germany or 
the occupied territories were intimidated into distributing propaganda. 

The Italians followed a similar method, Mr. Dies said. The Committee 
had positive evidence of threats made hy Italian Consuls to Italo- 
Americans, and also letters from officials of the Italian government to 
Italo-American Societies, demanding lists of their members. The Com- 
mittee also possessed letters from persons in Italy to their relatives in 
the U.S. in which there were only thinly veiled threats. 

First session of the American—Canadian Joint Defence Board in 
Ottawa. (See Canada.) 

In an address at Los Angeles Mr. John Cudahy, the Ambassador 
to Belgium, warned his audience to draw a lesson from Belgium and 
arm at once. Belgium, he said, had so hoped for peace that she 
ignored warnings, even when 2,000,000 German troops were massed 
on her frontier. 

Aug. 27.—The President signed legislation authorizing him to call 
out 396,000 members of the National Guard and army reserves for 
twelve months’ active duty. 

Aug. 28.—President Roosevelt signed a Bill permitting American 
vessels, under suitable guarantees, to enter the combat zones for the 
evacuation of children from European belligerent countries. 

The Bill providing for compulsory military service passed the Senate 
by 69 votes to 16. It provided for the registration of all males be- 
tween 21 and 31 from whom a maximum of 900,000 should be selected 
for training in any one year. It was estimated that 12 million men 
would have to register under the Bill, of whom about 400,000 would 
probably be called up in the autumn. 

M. Pierre Cot, the former French Minister for Air, declared 
in a broadcast that Pétain and Weygand had given France to 
Hitler. The French Air Force was not big enough, but of the 3,000 
first-line aircraft France had when the battle began only about one- 
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third had been used. The greatest single cause of the collapse of the 
French military power, he said, was that the French Generals were 
seventy years old or older, whereas the German Generals were aged 
forty. The French High Command was still thinking in terms of 1918, 
and Marshal Pétain and General Weygand apparently thought that 
Hitler would give France terms like those which Bismarck accorded 
in 1871. 

Referring to the Riom trials he said that they were little more than 
an effort to save the reputation of the army at the expense of the civil 
authorities. The military men were evidently going to stick together 
against the civilians as they had done in the Dreyfus affair. 

The refugee ship American Legion arrived in New York. 

Aug. 30.—The Vichy Government’s Embassy in Washington 
_ denied that any French aeroplanes had been delivered to the Reich. 
The statement asserted that, in accordance with the Armistice terms 
the aeroplanes which were in N. Africa were recently transferred to 
various centres in unoccupied France to be dismantled and stored 
until the conclusion of peace. 

Sept. 1—The President called up a first batch of 60,000 National 
Guardsmen for a year’s training. 

Sept. 2.—President Roosevelt, opening the national park at Great 
Smoky Mountain, Tennessee, said “the greatest attack that has ever 
been launched against the freedom of the individual is nearer the 
Americas than ever before’, and to meet this they must prepare 
beforehand, “for preparatioy later may and probably will be too late”. 
Americans must not be soft in a world fraught with dangers. They 
must be trained and armed. 

They must take steps to counter the dictators and their agents 
within the country, and also against the dangers from without, which 
were at last being recognized by most Americans. To conserve their 
liberties would require the united efforts of them all, and sacrifices 
from all. 

The President of the Federation of Labour, in a message for the 
U.S. Labour Day, said, “We hope and pray that Britain will be 
victorious. At the same time we must be prepared for the worst, 
and therefore the American Federation of labour pledges full support 
without reserve for the gigantic national defence programme... . If 
conscription proved to be necessary the Federation would approve it”. 

The President of the Congress of Industrial Organization, the rival 
federation, also declared that labour would dewote its energies to 
national defence. : 


U.S.S.R. ; 
Aug. 20.—Swedish reports stated that the authorities in Lithuania 

had prohibited all access to a zone along the German frontier, seven 

miles wide, and that traffic restrictions had been imposed all along 

the frontier in a zone 20 miles wide. 

~ Aug. 21.—The press reported Mr. Churchill’s speech at considerable 

length, omitting the reference to the Black Sea and the Middle East. 
Aug. 22.—The Foreign Trade Commissar received the British Am- 


bassador. 
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Aug. 26.—Joint communiqués issued by Governments of .Outer 
Mongolia and Manchukuo re boundary commission. (See Manchukuo.) 

Aug. 28.—Report re clashes with Rumanian aeroplanes and troops 
in Moldavia. (See Rumania.) 

Aug. 29. A Bucharest report stated that M. Gafencu, the Rumanian 
Minister in Moscow, had been received by M. Molotoff. who gave him 
certain assurances concerning Soviet-Rumanian relations. Report that 
Soviet machines had brought down a Rumanian aeroplane. (See 
Rumania.) 

The Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs handed the Rumanian 
Minister in Moscow a Note complaining of hostile actions by 
Rumanian frontier detachments and the violation of Soviet territory 
by Rumanian aircraft, and placing the responsibility for any conse- 
quences of these actions on the Rumanian Government. 

During the interview M. Gafencu handed over the Rumanian reply 
to a Soviet protest received on Aug. 19. The reply contested the Soviet 
allegations and alleged that Rumanian frontier detachments had been 
fired on and Soviet aircraft had crossed the border. The Deputy Com- 
missar said that M. Gafencu’s information would be verified but 
reiterated that the Soviet Government needed an “early and satis- 
factory answer” to the fresh protest. 

Aug. 30.—The Red Star, referring to the air attacks on England, 
said, “German claims of great successes in air raids on Britain are 
untrue. The statement’that Germany has won mastery of the air over 
Britain is also untrue. The R.A.F. continues to put up a strong resis- 
tance, and the British Fleet is still using southern and eastern ports 
as naval bases. ... To make the blockade of Britain effective, German 
’planes must destroy 200,000 tons of British shipping a month, which 
will call for the use of a huge number of ’planes’’. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Aug. 27.—The Assistant Minister of Commerce and Industry said 
that Yugoslavia would export no wheat this year. The Government had 
decided, he said, to buy all surpluses of wheat and flour from producers. 
(The surplus was to be calculated on the basis of three-quarters of a 
pound a day for each member of a family.) 

Sept. 1.—A decree was published increasing the term of service for 
Army recruits from 18 months to 2 years, and for student recruits from 
9 months to a year. 

Sept. 2—The War Minister, addressing conscripts who had com- 
pleted a year of service, said he knew that a year’s continuous service 
was not an easy matter. However, “you must be conscious’, he went 
on, “that this is necessary for the safety of your homes, villages, and 
towns, of those near and dear to you, and of the whole Fatherland. . . .” 

The press, referring to the strategic nature of the new frontiers of 
Rumania, asked against whom the Axis guarantees were intended, 
and suggested that the reply could only be Russia. 
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FRENCH TROPICAL AFRICA 

1. THe GENERAL SITUATION 
FRENCH tropical Africa consists of the Federation of West Africa, the 
colony of French Equatorial Africa, and the Mandated Territories of 
Togo and Cameroons. On the north it is limitrophe with Morocco, 
Algeria, and Libya, and on the south with Belgian Congo. It stretches 
from the Atlantic on the west to the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on the east. 
This huge area of nearly three million square miles, lying roughly be- 
tween the Tropic of Cancer and the Equator, is broken on the west by 
the undeveloped Spanish territory of Rio de Oro; the British colonies 
of Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, and Nigeria (the latter two with 
' small adjacent strips of mandated territory); Portuguese Guinea; and 
Spanish Guinea (Rio Muni). With French North Africa there is, there- 
fore, a great bloc of French territory between the Mediterranean and 
the Gulf of Guinea, which obviously has great political and strategic 
importance. 

Except in Senegal the French were late comers, and, while they are 
in possession of the whole hinterland, some of the fertile valleys of the 
lower reaches of the rivers are in other hands. The Senegal is French 
throughout the whole of its course, but the whole of the lower course of 
the Gambia, the ceurse of the Black Volta, the lower course of the Niger, 
and almost the whole of the valley of its tributary the Benue, are in 
British territory; the great river Congo itself and its tributary the 
Ubangi form the boundary between French Equatorial Africa and . 
Belgian Congo. Thus French territory to some extent is cut off from its 
natural outlets, although the situation is mitigated by Franco-British 
agreements on the use of the waters of the Gambia and the Niger, and 

1The Anglo-French Convention of June 14th, 1898, provided for the lease to 
France of one frontage on the right bank of the Niger between Leaba and the 
junction of the Niger and the Moussa, and another at a point on the Niger delta, 
and provided for the equality of French ‘and British goods and persons ın fiscal 
treatment, river navigation, and so on. 


The area of economic non-discrimination was further extended by a Declaration 
of March 21st, 1899, to a rectangle including Sierra Leone, Upper Volta, Gold 
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by the Congo Basin Treaties for the use of the Congo river system. The 
position has led to a paucity of direct communications along the coast 
due to the intersection of other territories, and to a rather wasteful 
expenditure on duplication of communications, a striking example of 
which is provided by the creation of a French port at Pointe Noire, 
served by the Brazzaville railway, to avoid dependence on the Belgian 
port of Matadi. A glance at a contour map shows how small a part of 
the rich low-lying coastal lands is in French hands—practically only in 
Senegal, French Guinea, Dahomey, and the mandated territory of 
aren Togo; the mandated territory of French Cameroons, and 
abon. 

Economically the division of the coastal area mainly between Great 
Britain and France has caused a good deal of difficulty, because of 
widely differing trade policies—a large degree of free trade in, British 
colonies, and a system of close fiscal connection between France and her 
colonies on the other. From the political and strategic point of view the 
frontiers were not very important during the period of nearly forty years 
of close Anglo-French co-operation, though communications east and 
west are less well developed than they should be because of the division 
of political control. 

The breakdown of French resistance in the summer of 1940 and the 
subservience of the Pétain Government to the Government of the 
Reich created a very serious situation. If French colonies were to be 
placed under German and Italian domination, the extensive inland . 
frontiers of the British colonies in West Africa (Nigeria alone has 
frontiers with French territory of some 1,600 miles), and of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan in the East might be seriously threatened, and in West 
Africa the forces maintained are only those required for internal order, 
as there was no reason in the past to supply frontier defences. For 
Belgian Congo, where some uncertainties in the situation arose from the 
presence of some members of the Belgian Government at Vichy, the 
existence next door of a bloc of territory included in the political orbit 
of the Pétain Government might well be the determining factor in the 
loyalty of the colony. Moreover German control at Dakar and at Duala 
would create a menace to Atlantic shipping. 

A glance at the accompanying map, therefore, will show what impor- 
tant advantages to the Allied cause accrue through the adhesion of 
French Equatorial Africa and Cameroons to General de Gaulle’s com- 

1 Construction of this railway began in 1922, and was completed in 1934, the 
total cost being 930 million francs. The cost in human life was very heavy, partly 
because labour had to be brought from the interior and was not easily accommo- 
dated to the different climatic and dietary conditions 


Ee 
Coast, Togo, Dahomey, Nigeria, the Cameroons, and part of French Equatorial 
Africa. France thought that the main advantage accrued to Great Britain and 
denounced the Non-discrimination Clauses, denunciation taking effect from 
October 22nd, 1936. 

Free navigation and economic equality for users of the Congo River, its tribu- 
taries, the lakes in the Conventional Basin, and the roads, railways, and lateral 
canals designed to supplement the use of the mver when not navigable, are stipu- 
lated in the Act of Navigation for the Congo, signed at the Berlin Conference 
(1884-5), Similar conditions attach td the Niger and to all rivers and outlets 
within the Conventional Basin of the Congo. (See Articles 5-9 of the Convention 
of Saint-Germain, 1919.) From: The Colontal Problem, Oxford University ‘Press, 
1937, pp. 224-5. 
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munity of Free Frenchmen. French Equatorial Africa and Cameroons 
lie between Belgian Congo on the south, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on 
the east, the Libyan Desert on the north, and the Niger Colony (French 
West Africa) and Nigeria on the west. They are served by some small 
ports and by the excellent harbour of Duala; one of the best on the whole 
cdast of West Africa. It is not yet clear whether French West Africa 
or any part of it will follow the example of French Equatorial Africa; 
at present the Vichy Government retains control; and in Dakar, where a 
German-French Armistice Commission is at present in session, there are 
considerable German interests in transatlantic flying. The Germans 
are credited with an ambition to make Dakar a jumping-off ground for 
pursuing their interests in Brazil. The French warships which left 
Toulon recently and were allowed to pass through the Straits of 
Gibraltar were said to be bound for Dakar. 

Under the circumstances it is worth while to consider some of the 
salient facts regarding the whole group of territories, their possi- 
bilities, and their connection with other parts of Africa. The territories 
considered are: 

(1) The Federation of French West Africa (capital Dakar), under a 
Governor-General, including the old and highly developed colony of 
Senegal, with Dakar and Dependencies, and the colonies of French 
Sudan, French Guinea, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Mauritania, and 
Niger. With it may be included the mandated territory 
of Togoland, contiguous with Dahomey. The colonial Governors and 
the Governors of Togoland and the Cameroons have their seats of 
administration at St. Louis (Senegal and Mauritania), Konakry 
(French Guinea), Abijan (Ivory Coast), Porto Novo (Dahomey), 
Bamako (French Sudan), Niamey (Niger), Lomé (Togoland), and 
Yaounde (Cameroons). 

(2) French Equatorial Africa, formerly a federation of the colonies 
of Gabon, Middle Congo, Ubangi-Shari and Chad, but sinte 1934 a 
unitary colony, with headquarters at Brazzaville in Middle Congo, and 
separate subordinate administrations for the other areas, with head- 
quarters at Libreville (Gabon), Bangui (Ubangi-Shari), and Fort Lamy 
(Chad). With French Equatorial Africa may be included the contiguous 
mandated territory of Cameroons, though its administration is quite 
separate. . North-east of Lake Chad is the State of Kanem (capital 
Mao), a district of the colony of Chad; Wadai (capital Abeshr), farther 
east, is a protectorate.? 


e 
2. THE CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH COLONIES 
The northern areas of this territory, lying to the north of lat. 15° N., 
are extremely thinly populated, much of the country being Saharan in 
type, but the areas watered by the great rivers Niger, Congo, Ubangi, 
present better conditions, and on the uplands good grazing for cattle. 
In the coastal areas there is much rich forest country, and in many 
districts good agricultural land. Agriculture also gives good results in 
the areas adjoining the great rivers, and, in the high rolling country 
around Lake Chad, horses and cattle flourish. Roughly speaking, the 
1 Some statistics of the production and trade of these countries and of the good 


work done by the French admunistration is given in the Information Department 
Pamphlet of the R.I.I.A., The French Colontal Empire, just published. 
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forest country on the coastal lands of the northern shores of the Gulf 
of Guinea, has a maximum depth of less than 200 miles, where it 
exists. The main forest belt, however, occupies about 4° of latitude 
on each side of the equator, stretching from the sea almost to the 
boundaries of British East Africa. Much of Middle Congo and of the 
coast of Gabon, however, is clear of forest. North of this forest area, 
between about lat. 4° and 13° N., from the Atlantic across the con- 
tinent to the frontiers of Abyssinia, the country is woodland, grass, 
and cultivable areas; these areas include in French territory the central 
districts of French Equatorial Africa and the Ubangi-Shari areas. 
North of this line lies a belt of steppes and prairies suitable for cattle, 
and farther north a belt of poor steppe country, with large patches of 
sandy desert, stretches north to the desert frontiers of French North 
Africa and Libya. The mean rainfall in the forest areas ranges from 
50 to 75 inches, in the woodland, grass, and cultivable areas from 25 to 
50 inches, in the Sudan steppes from 10 to 20 inches, and, further 
north, rainfall is under 10 inches. The quality of the soil varies in the 
better areas; in Cameroons there is rich volcanic soil. 

Under French rule the wealth of the country has been considerably 
increased by the attention paid to certain cultures, notably oilseeds 
and oil producing nuts, cocoa, and, in recent years, cotton.t But on 
the whole the country is poor, and the population sparse. Apart from 
some considerable urban aggregations, densities are generally low. 

In Mauritania, largely desert and with a pastoral and partly nomad 
population, density is only f.2 per square mile; in French Sudan, part 
of which is under similar conditions but with an agricultural area in the 
Niger valley, the average is only 6 per square mile, in the Niger Colony, 
stretching to the frontiers of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, there is again 
much desert country, with rich forest in the south, and density is only 
3.5 per square mile. The higher densities in the coastal provinces, 
ranging from 20 to 30 per square mile, only bring up the average in 
French West Africa to about 8 per square mile. The administration 
of a small population of 14? million people in an area of 1.8 million 
square miles is obviously costly from the point of view of communica- 
tions alone. In French Equatorial Africa, largely forest country in 
the south, the situation is worse, only 34 million people in 960,000 
square miles. If these figures gre compared with the 20 mullion people 
in Nigeria and British Cameroons in an area of 372,600 square miles, 
the difficulties are at once realized, and the RA high adminis- 
trative costs in French tropical Africa explained. In spite of the 
general sparseness of the population, there is a very considerable 
urban development. In the Dakar district there are 92,000 people; 
St. Louis has a population of 33,000; Porto Novo, 25,000; Bamako, 
22,000; Kaolak, 40,000 

Administrative conditions consequently vary very much, from the 
urbanized districts of the old colony of Senegal, with fully fledged 
municipal institutions and direct representation in the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate in Paris, to the wild hinterland on the borders 
. of the Libyan Desert and the Algerian Sahara. 

The people of French West Africa are Negroes in the coastal regions 
and inland as far as Timbuktu. The population in the southern area of 

1 For figures see French Colonial Empire, already cited. 
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French Equatorial Africa and Cameroons are Bantu, and, in the 
districts around Lake Chad, Haussas, a stalwart Nilotic people. Both 
the Bantu and the Negro populations are primarily agricultural, 
though some of them are excellent traders. The population on the coast 
is the most advanced and literate, and the most mixed. The Ouolos 
of Senegal include many skilled craftsmen in the metal and weaving 
trades. Some of the Negro tribes retain fetish religions, and some have 
been Islamized. The “white” races in the northern parts of the Federa- 
tion of West Africa include Moors, Touareg, and Peuhls; all are Moslems. 
The Peuhls are widely distributed throughout-all the colonies, and are 
very intelligent. Of the whole population of French West Africa, about 
40 per cent are Moslems. 

The best fighting races are the Senegalese, from whom fine French 
regiments have been raised, the various northern “white” tribes and 
the Haussas. Under the French system French educated natives who 
have acquired French citizenship may and do hold high positions. The 
case of Dr. Eboué, administrator at Fort Lamy, who is a well known 
linguistic scholar, provides an outstanding example. But the general 
level is much what it is in tropical Africa generally, in spite of great 
efforts made to check disease by systematic campaigns against 
sleeping sickness and other scourges of the area, and by improving 
conditions for agriculture. 


3. COMMUNICATIONS 

One of the great achievements of the French administration has been 
the development of an excellent system of roads, essential if these huge 
and thinly populated territories were to be brought under effective 
control. Air communications are also well developed, and contact is 
maintained between all the important administrative centres by a good 
system of ordinary telegraph lines and by wireless. In the coastal 
districts and for some distance inland there are railway connections. 
It is doubtful whether railway facilities could be usefully extended, as 
in Africa long stretches of railway rarely pay unless there are available 
mineral freights, and the mineral resources of the area are small. Good 
use is also made of the rivers for bringing timber down to the coast from 
the rich forest areas, and for other freights. Maritime facilities, with the 
exception of the admirable port of Duala and the less good port of 
Dakar, are rather hampered by the bars formed outside most of the 
harbours; but there is nevertheless a good deal of goastal traffic, made 
more important by the existence of the intersecting blocks of British 
and other territory. . 

Only the more important lines of communication from the political 
and strategic point of view can be dealt with in the following notes. 

Maritime Communications. Dakar has, in normal times, regular 
steamship services carried on by Frenêh, British, and Italian lines. 
French submarine cables and three other cablesstart from Dakar, andthe 
French cable system is continued from that pòrt to Libreville and 
Pointe Noire. Chargeurs Réunis has a direct steamer service from Dakar 
to South American ports. Dakar is also a taking-off place for the shortest 
air route between Africa and Brazil, and this is probably one of the 
reasons for the great interest taken by Germans in this port. The 
distance from Dakar to Pernambuco is almost exactly 2,000 miles, and 
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can be taken by aeroplanes without difficulty in one “hop”. Dakar is 
not a particularly good natural harbour, but the best has been made of it. 

Other ports aré Duala, with a perfect harbourage with no rival in 
this respect on the West Coast of Africa except Lobito Bay; and is 
capable of being turned into a first class naval base, though it has not 
been developed. The stress laid by Germans on the return of the 
colony to Germany is possibly due to this fact, as the country itself is 
not particularly rich. Other ports are St. Louis (mouth of Senegal), 
Konakry (French Guinea), Abijan (Ivory Coast), Porto Novo (Dahomey), 
Libreville (Gabon), and Pointe Noire (Middle Congo), all with good 
inland rail or road connections. 

River Services. The river Senegal (reserved for French shipping) is 
navigable for moderate-sized sea-going vessels as far as Kayes in 
August and September; in the dry season the upper waters can only be 
navigated by barges. Some-other rivers on the French coast are 
navigable for some distance inland and a certain number of seawater 
creeks are open to navigation. In the interior of French Africa, the 
Congo and its tributary, the Ubangi, the Shari, and the Middle Niger 
provide useful navigable waterways serving rich agricultural areas. On 
the Middle Niger traffic between Koulikoro and Ansongo rose from 4 
million metrit tons in 1920 to 14 million metric tons in 1935. 

Ratlways. Senegal has a network of about 600 miles of railways. A 
line parallel with the coast connects Dakar and Rufisque with St. Louis. 
From Thiés on these lines a route runs inland to Kaolak, Tambacunda, 
and into French Sudan to Kayes, and to Bamako and Kulikoro on the 
Niger, where it taps the river traffic. Branch lines connect places in the 
coastal districts. Other lines are: in French Guinea from Konakry to 
Timbo, and thence inland to Kankin, about 400 miles in all; in Ivory 
Coast from Abijan inland for about 500 miles to Bobo-Dioulasso; 
Dahomey has some 300 miles of railway; in the Cameroons from the 
port of Duala to Yaounde. The Brazzaville railway, in Middle Congo, 
connects that river port on Stanley Pool with the coast at Pointe Noire, 
and handles goods brought down the river. 

Roads and Atr Services. Large sums of money have been expended 
on roads, specially in French West Africa, conditions being more 
favourable than in French Equatorial Africa, where the extensive river 
systems entail heavy costs in bridging. In 1937 there were said to be 
50,000 km. of motorable roads in the Federation. The roads in the 
interior are of good hard sand with a good surface for motoring, except 
in the rainy season in July, and they are even then passable. A main 
axis formed by the Dakar-Bamako road is in process of being linked 
with the various provincial capitals. From Bamako, two main roads 
are being perfected, one to North Africa, via Gao, an important aero- 
drome, and the other to Lake Chad, via Niamey.* 

Connections with French North Africa are obviously very important. 
The earlier plans for a Trans-Saharan railway did not materialize, but 
an excellent road service has been established from Colomb Bechar, 
the terminus of the Algerian railway system to Timbuktu, and thence 


1 For a description of the great defence oe of the Duala harbour see 
G. L. Steer, Judgment on German Africa. don, Hodder & Stoughton, 1939, 


pp. 144-5. 
*See Lord Hailey, An African Survey, pp 1561-2. 
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with connection on the one hand to Bamako and Dakar, and on the 
other to Niamey and Fort Lamy. A service to Kano, on the Nigerian 
railway system, was included. 

There are, in addition, caravan routes from North Africa, one from 
Libya through the Niger Colony to the shores of Lake Chad, and another 
from Benghazi on the Libyan (Cyrenaica) coast through the Kúfra 
oasis and southward to Abeshr (Wadai) about eight miles from the 
frontier of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

An important result of the adhesion of French Equatorial Africa to 
the Allied cause is the opening up of a direct road route between the 
Sudan and Nigeria. This route, which has regular services running in 
normal times, starts from El Obeid (Kordofan), the terminus of the.. 
Sudan railway system, passes through El Fashar (Darfur), to Fort Lamy 
and thence to Kano, 

Connections with Belgian Congo are assured by routes to Brazzaville 
and Léopoldville. 

The main centres of French tropical Africa are connected by air 
services with Paris through Algiers. There is a service from Algiers to 
Casablanca (Morocco) , and thence to Dakar, Konakry, Abijan, Kotonu, 
Duala, Libreville, and Pointe Noire. A second service from Algiers 
serves Gao, Niamey, and Kotonou; from Niamey it branches to Zinder, 
Fort Lamy, Fort Archambault, Bangui, and Brazzaville; from Bangui 
a line runs to Madagascar. 

British air lines connecting Khartoum with London, branch at Khar- 
toum, the main line continuing through British East African Territories 
to South Africa; a line from Khartoum passes through El Obeid, El 
Fashar, El Geneina, Fort Lamy to Nigerian destinations at Kano and 
Lagos, and on to Accra. Surveys have been made for a continuation of 
this line to Freetown and Bathurst, and thence to Lisbon; connection 
exists between Freetown and Bathurst. This important connection be- 
tween British West Africa and Khartoum is now secure owing to the 
friendly co-operation assured on the landing-grounds in French Equa- 
torial Africa. There are also important Belgian services connecting with 
Belgian Congo. 

Throughout French territory landing grounds and other facilities for 
air services are well organized. In the relatively small area of French 
Cameroons, for example, there are air bases on the coast at Duala and 
Kribi, at Yaounde and four other inland places, and about a dozen land- 
ing grounds, and arrangements are not dissimilar elsewhere. 

The first step towards the development of the$e great territories— 
good communications—has therefore been secured. In so far as the 
present campaign is concerned, the great advantage of having secured, 
through the adhesion of French Equatorial Africa, the use of part of 
these excellent communications which link up the British sphere of 
influence in East Africa with British West African possessions needs 
little emphasis. 

The fate of French West Africa probably turns to some extent on 
what happens in French North Africa, but it must be remembered that 
though air and road communications exist, the distance to be covered 
from the Mediterranean to the Gulf of Guinea is some 1,800 miles in all. 

M. B. 
1 Ske an aeronautical chart of French Cameroons in G. L. Steer, already cited. 
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THE ECONOMIC PROSPECTS OF LATIN 
AMERICA 
The first part of this article, dealing with the Latin American economy, 


its dependence upon exports, and foreign investments in the area eres 
in the issue of Sept. 7. 


4, LATIN AMERICA’S MARKETS 
; Table I shows the exports (in sterling) in 1938 of the Latin 
` American countries to the United Kingdom, the United States, and to 


TABLE I 
Exports 1938 (£ Milion) 
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*73.5 of the exports (crude petroleum) go to Aruba and Curaçao, which exported 
about 12 per cent of ıt to enemy controlled countries, 20 per cent to the U K. 
and 16 per cent to USA 


what are now enemy-controlled areas. Exports to these three destina- 
tions constituted some 79 per cent of the total, a further 10 per cent 
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being sent to other Latin American countries. The international trade 
within the Latin American group is therefore a very small proportion 
of the total. Only in the case of Paraguay is it predominant. 

The United States took 33 per cent of the total exports of these 
countries. Those for which she was the main market were the tropical 
and semi-tropical countries of Central and more northerly Séuth 
America, whose economies are most nearly complementary with hers, 
though Brazil, which had developed particularly close trade relations 
with Germany, was an exception. The Argentine, Brazil, Chile, Para- 
guay, and Uruguay all had larger markets in what are now enemy- 
controlled countries than in either Britain or the United States, but: 
only the two last-named sent more exports to enemy-controlled 
territories than to Britain and the United States together. From Latin 
America as a whole, enemy-controlled countries took 26 per cent of 
total exports, Britain 20 per cent, and Britain and the United States 
together 53 per cent. 

That enemy-controlled countries were such an important market is 
~, largely due to German trade policy, and especially to the invention of 
the ‘Aski’ marks. These were means of payment for South American 
exports which, though standing at varying discounts compared with 
the officially quoted Reichsmark, were still sufficiently pvervalued to 
provide an inducement for each country to increase its sales to Germany, 
and which could be used by the countries acquiring them only for the 
direct purchase of German goods. By the use of these marks, Brazil 
and Chile were induced towend 19 and 10 per cent of their exports to 
Germany in 1938 (against 9 per cent each in 1929) and to take 25 and 
26 per cent respectively of their imports from that source (against 13 
and 15 per cent respectively in 1929). In all, Latin America sent 10.3 
per cent of its exports to Germany in 1938, against 8.1 per cent in 1929, 
and took 17.1 per cent of its imports from that country, against 10.8 per 
cent in 1929. The share of Italy in Latin American trade also increased 
in the decade, starting from negligible proportions. Britain and the 
United States have lost correspondingly. In some cases, German 
methods have given rise to protests in this region as elsewhere, owing to 
the accumulation of mark balances which importers were unwilling to 
use, preferring non-German goods; and Brazil, for instance, after 
September 1938, prohibited the export of certain goods against Aski 
marks, The more thorough exploitation of these methods, which would 
be possible for Germany if she were allowed to retain the territories at 
present in her occupation, would be likely, therefore, to arouse protests 
in Latin America, just as it would in the United States and Britain. 

Table II shows the position for the years 1935-7 with regard to the 
main Latin American export commodities. It will be seen first of all that 
except in rice, coffee, and cocoa, the region is more important relatively 
to the rest of the world as an exporter than as a producer. In maize, 
coffee, and nitrates (counting the synthetic as well as the natural 
product) it provides well over half the world’s total exportable sur- 
pluses, so that in these commodities there is perhaps some chance that 
purely Latin American action might be capable of securing some con- 
trol over world prices, though such control would be extremely pre- 
carious without the co-operation of other producers. 

It is generally the case that an exporting country is in a strong position 
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, TABLE II : 
Disiribution of Exports of certain Commodities ` 


























Percentage which the area 
Dasiribution of exports’ | supplres of total imports 
T 1935-7 percentages to (1935-7) of 
Comsmodsty Percent| enemy |` enemy 
. Par ceni | of total and and 
of world ocew, 
oxiput | exports |countries| U.K USA |counines| U.K U.S.A. 
Wheat and wheat 

flour 7.6 | 206 | 365 | 207 — 28.6 | 137 — 

-Rice 18 15 | 342 6.4 — 2.3 43 — 
Maize 12.1 | 77.8 | 331 | 386 | 152 | 505 | 97.0 | 930 
Beet and cane sugar | 24.3 | 40.5 89 | 286 | 550 | 39.8 | 45.0 | 680 
Coffee 875.5) 810 | 38.5 0.5 | 559 | 95.5 | 400 | 94.2 
Cocoa 290 | 253 | 167 23 | 765 | 129 40 | 47.5 
Tobacco 7.7 9.2 | 545 — 15.2 | 12.1 — 23 4 
Cotton 82 10.1 500 | 328 16 13.9 152 122 

Motor spirt 15.8"| 32.6 | 134 | 482 — 14.7 | 502 — 
pper 20.3 | 24.7 | 231 | 275 | 40.6 | 12.8 | 28.3 | 487 

Nitrates (natural and 

synthetic) ? 62.2 | 16.2 31 | 364 | 65.5 | 896 | 866 
Cattle hides 2 474 | 36.1 | 10.5 | 18.4 | 33.4 | 31.3 | 71.0 
Wool 15.5 19.9 53.1 23.2 162 | 21.7 135 28.6 








#Crude petroleum; export figures relate to motor spirit only, ıncludıng tha 
roduced from South American oils by the refineries of the Netherlands West 
dies) j 


withrelation to a particular market in proportion as its sales to that mar- 
ket are a small part of its total sales anda high proportion of the market’s 
total supplies. If this test is adopted, it may be seen from the table that 
Latin America as a whole is relatively strong vts à vis enemy-controlled 
countries in the markets for maize, sugar, motor spirit, and nitrates, and 
relatively weak in those for the other commodities considered. In 
relation to the United Kingdom, the area is in a strong position as 
regards maize, sugar, coffee, cocoa, motor spirit, copper, nitrates, and 
hides; in relation to the United States it is strong as a seller of maize, 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, cotton, copper, nitrates, hides, and wool. It 
therefore seems that Latin America is in a less strong bargaining 
position against enemy-controlled territories as a whole than against 
either of her other two main customers; the Germans with their allies 
and victims are collectively less dependent upon Latin American 
supplies relative to Latin America’s dependence upon their custom than | 
is the case with Great Britain or the United States. Germany, in short, 
if she retained her present territories and regained her freedom to trade 
with Latin America, would be in a stronger position than any other 
power to enforce trade conditions favourable to herself and unfavour- 
able to Latin America, just as in the past she has shown herself more 
anxious than any other country to enforce such terms. 


5. THE IMMEDIATE PROBLEM 
Of more immediate concern to Latin America, however, than the 
prospect if Germany should retain her conquests after the war is the 
war-time problem raised by the cutting off of over a quarter of its 
export trade. The Allied blockade has shut off markets which, as will be 
seen from the last table, took in 1938 over half her exports of tobacco, 
cotton, and wool, and over a third of her exports of wheat, rice, maize, 
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coffee, and hides. There have, of course, been certain minor compensa- 
tions: Britain has benefited the region by diverting to it some of her 
custom formerly given to the United States (since dollars must be saved 
for armaments) so that our imports of, for instance, Venezuelan oil 
have increased. On the other hand, there appears to be, also on grounds 
of economy in foreign exchange, a certain diversion of purchases from 
Latin America to the Empire. 

The gravity of the immediate problem has been appreciated in the 
United States. There has for some time been discussion of a great 
American cartel to market Latin American commodities, the capital 
for which would, of course, have to be found mainly by the United | 
States. On June 20 of this year a Cabinet Committee reported on this 
subject to the President, who defended the general case for such a cartel 
at a press conference on the following day. No details of the report have 
been published, but the press have conjectured that a corporation with a 
capital of 1,000 million dollars would be necessary. 

In his speech at the Pan-American Conference at Havana on July 
22, Mr. Cordell Hull proposed a programme of which the following 
were the main economic points: 

(1) To strengthen and expand the activities of the inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Committee as theeinstrument for- 
continuing’ consultation on trade matters; 

(2) To create facilities for the temporary handling and orderly 
marketing of accumulated surpluses of those commodities which are of 
primary importance for nfaintaining the standard of life of the American 
republics whenever such action is necessary; 

(3) To develop commodity agreements with a view to ensuring 
equitable terms of trade for both the producer and the consumer; and - 

(4) To consider methods for improving the standards of living of the 
American peoples. 

In the discussion of the political question before the Conference, these 
proposals were thrust out of the first place, and were referred back to 
Washington. On the day of Mr. Hull’s speech, however, President 
Roosevelt proposed an increase in the capital of the U.S. Export and 
Import Bank by 500 million dollars and the removal of restrictions on its 
lending powers. It therefore seems that there may be some action taken 
under the leadership of the United States towards the buying of surplus 
Latin American stocks. 

There has been much discussion of how much the United States can 
do m this respect, and of how much it must*expect to lose in the 
transaction. In the first place, as has been often pointed out, that country 
cannot absorb for her own use much more of the Latin American output 
than at present. There is some scope for the building up of strategic 
reserves of certain Latin American products, but this scope is limited, 
and the main part of the products of which there is a glut is such that 
even a great fall in their prices or a large rise in United States income 
would not raise the amount of them absorbed to any great extent. 
Many of the products of temperate South America, which is also the 
region with the biggest export surpluses, are competitive with United 
States products. Argentine meat, for instance, is not admitted to the 
country; and wheat, maize, cotton, and hides, though the United Statesis 
an importer of them, cannot be admitted in greater quantity for fear of 
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ruining home industries. Moreover, it is not simply a question of pro- 
viding credit to finance the storage of the surpluses for the duration of 
the war. Some of the products, such as maize, cannot be stored at 
present on a large scale, and, in any case, the duration of the war and 
the position after it are too uncertain to permit of such a policy being 
entered upon without a high probability that a large loss will be 


. incurred. If production is to be kept up to the level of 1938, the surplus 


y 


being destroyed if necessary, and if the United States and Britain both 
absorb as much Latin-American produce as in that year, the gap left 
by the disappearance of enemy-controlled Europe from the market is 
about £107 million. The New York Times estimate that the loss on 
the cartel plan would be 300-500 million dollars appears to be based 
on these assumptions. It is not certain, however, that the whole of this 
loss would have to be borne by the cartel itself; in certain commodities 
it might be possible to raise the price by restriction, thereby (since 
elasticities of demand are generally low for these products) increasing 
the cartel’s revenue and shifting some of the burden of the scheme on 
to the consumers. ` 

The scope for such price-raising is, however, small if the scheme is to 
be confined to the United States and Latin America; it would be much 


- more practicable if the British Empire co-operated, for these countries 


together produce a very high percentage of the total exportable surpluses 


- and of total output of many of the commodities concerned. These 


> 


problems of maladjustment which arise from the war can be solved satis- 
factorily only by very wide co-operation? the costs involved are 
extremely small as compared with the costs of war and war-preparation 
—the total annual imports of enemy-controlled Europe from the outside 
world (which, of course, far exceed the sums necessary to save exporters 
from complete ruin) were of the order of £700 or £800 million—perhaps 
13 or 14 per cent of what the British Empire and the United States are 
now spending on armaments and not much more than 3 per cent of 
those countries’ national incomes. The Germans promise the hard-hit 
primary producers the restoration of their trade as a result of the 
overthrow of the Allies. In their own interest as well as in the wider 
interest of equity the Allies and their well-wishers should take action 
so that the temporary burdens of the blockade, which necessarily fall 
so heavily on Europe, may not lie unbearably on particular parts of the 
outside world. A. J.B. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN AGREEMENT OF SEPT. 3 


THE texts of the exchange of Notes between the British and the United 
States Governments on defence were issued as a White Paper on Sept. 3. 

Lord Lothian’s Note to Mr. Cordell Hull, dated Sept. 2, stated that, 
in view of the sympathetic interest of the British Government in the 
national security of the United States and their desire to strengthen the 
ability of the United States to co-operate with other nations of the Ameri- 
cas in defence of the Western Hemisphere, they would secure the grant 
to the United States, ‘freely and without consideration, of the lease for 
immediate establishment and use of naval and air bases and facilities 
for the entrance thereto and operation and protection thereof, on the 
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Avalon peninsula and on. thé southern coast of Newfoundland and on 
the east coast and on the Great Bay of Bermuda”. 

Other facilities provided wété foradditional United States air and 
naval bases in the Caribbeafi’and:in British Guiana. “Without en- 
deavouring to place 4 monetary or commercial value upon the many 
tangible and intangible rights afd properties involved”, the British 
Government would make available to the United States facilities for 
establishing air and naval bases “on the eastern side of the Bahamas, 
the western coast of St. Lucia, the west coast of Trinidad, in the Gulf 
of Paria, in the island of Antigua, and in British Guiana within 50 miles 
of Georgetown, in exchange for naval and military equipment and _ 
material which the United States will transfer to H.M. Government.” 

The bases and facilities mentioned would be leased for a period of 99 
years free of rent or charges other than compensation to owners of 
, Property to be mutually agreed on. To the leases would be attached 

the necessary rights, power, and authority within the bases leased and 
in the adjacent territorial waters. Any adjustment necessary between 
the U.S. authorities and the territorial authorities would be determined 
by common agreement. Other questions of location of bases, defences, 
military garrisons, stores, and other facilities would be subject to 
: common agreement. d 
‘ H.M. Government were prepared immediately to nominate experts to 
meet United States experts to discuss the questions involved. If any 
difference arose in respect of Newfoundland and Bermuda it would be 


he 


*, settled by the Secretary ðf State of the United States and the British 


"Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

‘ _ Mr. Cordell Hull’s acknowledgment, dated the same day, stated that 
the United States Government gladly accepted the proposals, and would ° 
appoint experts to meet the British experts. The United States Govern” 
ment would immediately transfer to H.M. Government 50 United 
States Navy destroyers generally referred to as the 1,200 tons type. 


HERR HITLER’S SPEECH OF SEPT. 4 ` 


HERR HITLER spoke in Berlin on Sept. 4 to open the eighth German 
Winter Help campaign. He began by contrasting the position at the 
end of the first year of war with that in 1915. In 1915, in spite of the 
greatest bravery and the unexampled number of victims, only partial 


. Tesults had been reached, not a final and complete solution. Now a 


number of opponents had been swept aside. It was only because of 
her exceptional speed in withdrawal and her fortunate geographical 
situation that England had not shared the same fate. The vast terri- ° 
tories dominated by German troops had been still further extended by 


` Germany’s Italian Allies, who had taken the initiative in East Africa 


and had driven Britain back. 
The English had been mistaken about Warsaw, about Norway, and 


` about France “Once they said the war would last 3 years. We will 


prepare ourselves for 3 years. But at that time I said to Reichsmarshal 
Göring, ‘Prepare everything for 5 years’. We did not act in this way 
because I believed that the war would last 5 years...Come what 
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may Britain will dil T'iknòw. no other end than this one. When 
people are very cautious:in Britain and ask: ‘Yes, why don’t you 
come?’ we reply, ‘Calm yQurselves, we shall come’.” 

He then threatened unrestricted night bombing of Great Britain. 
“The British”, he declared, “drop their bombs indiscriminately and 
without plan on civilian residéfitial quarters, on farms, and on villages. 
For three months I did not reply, ‘because I believed they would stop. 
But in this Mr. Churchill saw a sign of our ‘weakness’. The British will 
know we are now giving our, answer night after night. 

“If the British throw two or three thousand kilogrammes of bombs, 
we will unload 150,000, 180,000, yes 200,000... If they attack our 
cities, we will erase theirs. We shall stop the handiwork of these night ` 
pirates. The hour will strike when one of us will break, and that will 

“not be National Socialist Germany.” The world would be set free. 
Once and for all the possibility of blockading a continent would be 
ended. “In the future it must be made impossible for a pirate State, at 
its own sweet will every now and again to expose over 450,000,000 
people more or less to poverty and misery. I consider it intolerable that 
a nation of 85,000,000 should be punished in body and soul by another 
nation whenever it pleases some plutocratic authority.” 

England jhad successively hoped for the effective aid of ‘General 
Revolution”, “General Hunger”, and “General Winter”. They should 
now raise to the rank of field-marshal “General Bluff”. “When the 
hour. has come .we shall place ee Fact in the place of General 
Hunger, or Revolution, or Winter, or Blaff.” s 

“I have lived”, he said, “throughyone battle already in my life to 


the last consequences, and the opponent who still remains, Great.. 


Britain, the last island in Europe, will be broken.” y 


n 


MR. CHURWHILL’S SPEECH OF SEPT. 5 


ADDRESSING Parliament on Sept. 5 Mr. Churchill began by announc- 
ing that “the memorable transaction between Great Britain and the 
United States, which I foreshadowed when I last addressed the House, 
has now been completed”. The exchanges which had taken place 
between the two countries were simply measures of mutual assistance 
` rendered to one anether by two friendly nations in a spirit of confidence, 
sympathy, and good will, and only very ignorant persons would suggest 
that the transfer of American destroyers to the British flag constituted 
the slightest violation of international law or affected in the slightest 
degree the non-belligerency of the United States. The Admiralty were 
glad to get the 50 destroyers, which would come in most conveniently 
to bridge the gap before their considerable programme of war conStruc- 
tion came into service. The House no doubt realized that they would 
be a good deal stronger next year on the sea than they were now, 
“although that is quite strong enough for the immediate work in hand”. 
The American destroyers were already being brought into active 
service, and he did not think there was any more to be said about the 
whole business at the present time, but perhaps he might, very.respect- 
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fully, offer this counsel to the House: “When you have got a thing 
where you want it, it is a good thing to leave it where it is.” 

Turning to the ‘‘severe territorial mutilation” of Rumania, he said 
that personally he had always thought that the southern part of 
Dobruja ought to be restored to Bulgaria, and he had never been happy 
about the way in which Hungary was treated after the last war. 
“We have not at any time”, he said, “adopted, since this war broke 
out, the line that nothing could be changed in the territorial structure 
of various countries. On the other hand, we do not propose to recognize 
any territorial changes which take place during the war unless they take 
place with the free consent and good will of the parties concerned.” 

He next dealt with “the general air battle”, saying that August had 
been a real fighting month. Neither side had put out its full strength, 
but the Germans had made a very substantial and important effort to 
gain the mastery, and they had certainly put forth a larger proportion 
of their total air strength than Britain had found it necessary, up to the 
present, to employ against them. Their attempts to dominate the 
R.A.F. had proved very costly, and the broad figures of 3 to 1 in 
machines and 6 to 1 in pilots and crews, “of which we are sure”, did 
not by any means represent the total injuries inflicted on the enemy. 
The need for him to obtain a decision was very great, and if he had the 
numbers hitherto credited to him he should be able to magnify and 
multiply his attacks during September. 

Firm confidence was felt by all the responsible officers of the R.A.F. 
in their ability to withstand, this largely increased scale of attack, and 
“we have no doubt”, he added, “that the whole nation, taking its 
example from our airmen, have been proud to share their dangers and 
will stand up to the position grim and gay”. Even if the attack were 
doubled or trebled—which last was most unlikely—they believed they 
could stand it and would emerge from it actually and relatively 
stronger in the air than they were before. The Air Force was now 
more numerous and better equipped than at the outbreak of war, or 
even in July, and they were far nearer-the German total and to the 
German numerical strength, as they estimated it, than they expected 
to be at this early period in the war. He had had the German claims 
to British aircraft destroyed in July and August added up and they 
came to 1,921 ’planes. The actual total was 558, and the losses in 
pilots were happily very much less. The number of civilians killed in 
August was 1,075, and a slightly larger number seriously injured. 
No one could pretend that out of 45 million people these were losses 
which, even if multiplied, “as they may be”, two or three times, would 
be serious compared with the majestic world issues which were at 
stake. Houses damaged beyond repair in August numbered 800, out of 
a total of 13 million. 

After announcing that the possibility of an insurance scheme against 
air-raid damage to property was to be reviewed, and that the Ministry 
of Health would be prepared to make advances to enable local authori- 
ties to meet liabilities, in evacuated coast towns, for which the collec- 
table rate revenue would not suffice, Mr. Churchill endorsed Mr. 
Eden’s words of a few days previously as to the need for constant 
vigilance against invasion. Finally, he said that a continuous stream 
of reinforcements had been sent to fhe Middle East, and “a few days 
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ago it was found possible almost to double the effective strength of 
our Fleet in the Eastern Mediterranean by sending there some of 
our most powerful modern ‘vessels—a move plainly visible to the 
Italians but not molested by them. Some of our great ships called 
at Malta with a few things needed by those valiant islanders and their 
garrison”. 

Heavy fighting must, he said, be expected in the Middle East before 
long. They had every intention of maintaining their position there 
with their utmost strength, and of increasing their sea power and the 
control following it throughout the Mediterranean, both in the Eastern 
and Western basins. “In this way”, he concluded, “both at home and 
abroad, we shall persevere along our course, however the winds may 
blow.” 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH OF SEPT. 11 


ON Sept. 11 Mr. Churchill made a further statement in Parliament on 
the war situation, in which he gave some details of the preparations 
made by the enemy for the invasion of the country. He said: 

“When I said in the House of Commons the other day that I thought 
it improbable that the enemy’s air attacks in September could be more 
than three times as great as in August Iwas not, of course, referring to 
the barbarous attacks on the civilian population, but to the great air 
battles which had been fought out between our fighters and the German 
Air Force. 

“You will understand that whenever the weather is favourable 
waves of German bombers, protected by fighters, often 300 or 400 at a 
time, surge over this island, especially the promontory of Kent, in the 
hopes of attacking military and other objectives by daylight. However, 
they are met by our fighter squadrons and nearly always broken up, 
and their losses average three to one in machines and six to one in 
pilots. 

“This effort by Germany to secure daylight mastery of the air over 
England is, of course, the crux of the whole war. So far it has failed 
conspicuously. It has cost them very dear, and we have felt stronger 
and are actually and relatively a good deal stronger than when the 
hard fighting began in July. There is no doubt that Herr Hitler is 
using up his fighter force at a very high rate, and that if he goes on 
for many more weeks he will wear down and ruin this vital part of his 
Air Force. 

“That will give us a very great advantage. On the other hand, for 
him to try to invade this country without having secured mastery in 
the air would be a very hazardous undertaking. Nevertheless, all his 
preparations for invasion on a great scale are steadily going forward. 
Several hundreds of self-propelled barges are moving down the coast 
of Europe from the German and Dutch harbours to the ports of North- 
ern France from Dunkirk to Brest, and beyond Brest to the French 
harbours in the Bay of Biscay. Besides this, convoys of merchant ships 
in tens and dozens are being moved through the Straits of Dover into 
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the Channel and along from port to port under the protéction of the 
new batteries which the Germans have built on the French shores. 

“There are now considerable gatherings of shipping in the German, 
Dutċh, Belgian, and:French harbours, all the way from Hamburg to 
Brest. Finally, there are some preparations made of ships to carry an 
invading force from the Norwegian harbours. , Behind these clusters of 
ships are barges and very large numbers of German troops awaiting the 
order to go on, board and set out on their very dangerous and uncertain 
voyage across the seas. We cannot tell when they will try to come. 

“We cannot be sure that, in fact, they will try at all, but no one 
should blind himself to the fact that heavy full-scale invasion of these 
islands is being prepared with all the German thoroughness of method, 
and may be launched at any time on England, Scotland, or Ireland, or 
upon all three. If this invasion is going to be tried at all, it does not 
seem it can be long delayed. The weather may break at any time. 
Besides this, it is difficult for the enemy to keep gatherings of ships 
waiting about indefinitely while they are bombed every night by our 
bombers and very often shelled by our warships which are waiting for 
them outside. Therefore we must regard the next week or so as a very 
important week even in our history. It ranks with the days when the 
Spanish Armada was approaching the Channel and Drake was finishing 
his game of bowls, or when Nelson stood between us and Napoleon’s 
Grand Army at Boulogne. 

“We have read about all this in the history books, but what is 
happening now is on a far greater scale and of far more consequence to 
the life and future of the world and its civilization than those brave 
old days of the past. Every man and woman will therefore prepare 
himself to do his duty, whatever it may be, with special pride and care. 
Our Fleet and flotillas are very powerful and numerous. Our Air Force 
is at the highest strength it has ever reached, and it is conscious of its 
proved superiority, not, indeed, in numbers, but in men and machines. 

“Our shores are well fortified and strongly manned, and behind 
them ready to attack invaders we have a far larger and better equipped 
mobile army than we have ever had before. Besides this we have 
more than 1,500,000 men of the Home Guard, who are just as much 
soldiers of the Regular Army in status as the Grenadier Guards, and 
who are determined to fight for every inch of the ground, in every 
village and every street. It is with devout but sure confidence that I 
say: ‘Let God defend the right.’ 


LJ 

“These cruel, wanton, indiscriminate bombings of London are, of 
course, a part of Hitler’s invasion plan. He hopes, by killing large 
numbers of civilians and women and children, that he will terrorize 
and cow the people of this mighty Imperial city and makè them a 
burden and anxiety to the Government, and thus distract our attention 
unduly from the ferocious onslaught he is preparing. Little does he 
know the spirit of the British nation or the tough fibre of the Londoners, 
whose forbears played a leading part in the establishment of Parlia- 
mentary institutions, and who have been bred to value freedom far 
above their lives. 

“This wicked man, the repository and embodiment of many forms of 
soul-destroying hatred; this monstrous product of former wrongs and 
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shames has now resolved to try to break our famous island spirit by a 
rocess of indiscriminate slaughter and destruction. What he has done 
is to kindle a fire in British hearts here and all over the world which 
will glow long after all traces of the conflagrations he has caused in 
London have been removed. He has lighted a fire which will burn with 
a steady and consuming flame until the last vestiges of Nazi tyranny . 
have been burnt out of Europe and until the old world and the new 
‘can join hands to rebuild the temples of man’s freedom and man’s 
honour upon foundations which will not soon or easily be overthrown. 
“This is the time for everyone to stand together and hold firm, as 
they are doing. I express my admiration for the exemplary manner in 
which all the A.R.P. services of London are being discharged, especi- 
ally the fire brigades, whose work has been so heavy and also dangerous. 
All the world that is still free marvels at the composure and fortitude 
with which the citizens of London are facing and surmounting the 
great ordeal to which they ‘are subjected, the end of which or the 
severity of which cannot yet be foreseen. It is a message of good 
cheer to our fighting forces, on the seas, in the air, and in our waiting 
armies, in all their posts and stations, that we send them from the 
capital city. They know that they have behind them a people who 
will not flinch or weary of the struggle, hard and protracted though 
it will be, but that we shall rather draw from the heart of suffering 
itself the means of inspiration and survival, and of a victory won, not 
only for ourselves but for all—a victory won not only for our own time 
but for the long and better days that are fo come.” 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
: . L Against Germany 


September 3 . 

An Air Ministry bulletin early in the morning stated that during the 
night enemy activity was widespread over many parts of the coun- 
try, Midland towns being the chief objectives. Most of the bombs 
fell in outlying districts, and the damage reported was small. They 
were also dropped on the outskirts of London, on three south coast 
towns, on the widely separated districts of south-east England and 
of the east and north-east coasts. In one town in the north-west area 
and another on the south coast several shops and houses were damaged. : 
In the London area comparatively little damage was reported, but in 
one suburb a number of houses and a school were badly damaged. 

The Air Ministry later announced that enemy aircraft crossed the 
south-east coast in the morning and dropped bombs in Kent and 
Essex, causing a few fatal casualties. A later bulletin reported the 
arrival of several formations off the Kent coast and the Thames 
Estuary in the evening, when bombs were dropped in only one place 
in Kent. Only a few aircraft succeeded in crossing the coast. Enemy 
machines were also reported over five towns in the south-east, two in 
the north-east and in the north-west, one in the south-west, one in 
Wales, one’in the Midlands, and one in Scotland. The attacks in the 
south-east were directed @gainst aerodromes, but they were driven 
off. During the day 25 enemy ’planes were destroyed, and 15 British 
machines wete lost, but the pilots of 8 were saved. Seven of the enemy 
machines were shot down by a Czech squadron led by a British officer. 

Operations against Germany included attacks, for the first time, 
on the dynamite works at Schlebusch, near Cologne, and on oil in- 
stallations at Frankfurt and Ludwigshafen, the Bosch factory at 
Stuttgart, the Bayer explosives works near Cologne, and the Dortmund- 
Ems Canal. In France bombs were dropped on Lorient and on Cape 
Gris Nez. Two machines failed to return., Coastal Command aircraft 
bombed supply ships off the Dutch coast, a supply ship at Sojne 
Fjord, Norway, the oil tanks at Flushing, and the harbour at Ostend. 
One aircraft failed to return. In the evening heavy attacks were made 
“on Calais and Boulogne. 

The German communiqué reported damage by direct hits on aero- 
drome buildings at Hornchurch, Gravesend, East€hurch, and Detting. 
Bombs were dropped on Liverpool, Swansea, Bristol, Plymouth, 
Portland, Poole, and Portsmouth harbours and on munition works at 
Birmingham, Coventry, and Filton. British ‘planes dropped bombs 
on places in West and South-West Germany in the night, but apart 
from the destruction of a country seat did no damage to persons and 


property. 


$ ' September 4 ' 
An Air Ministry bulletin issued early in the day stated that attacks 
during the night were mainly directed to the north-west and the 
Bristol Channel areas, in both of which bombs were dropped starting 
fires and damaging houses. A town on the north-east coast was also 
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raided and 2 houses wrecked. In the Bristol Channel area a few fatal 
casualties were caused; in the other areas casualties were not numerous. 
A later bulletin reported that 2 forces of enemy aircraft crossed the 
south-east coast during the morning, one trying to bomb aerodromes 
in Kent, and the other aerodromes in Essex. Only a few machines 
penetrated the defences; some bombs were dropped, but no serious 
damage was reported. A bulletin in the evening stated that soon after 
noon some 200 aircraft crossed the Kent coast, but most of them were 
at once driven back. Two small formations penetrated the defences 
and one dropped bombs on industrial premises, doing some damage 
and. causing some fatal casualties. The other dropped bombs on a 
Medway town, damaging houses and causing injuries, but no deaths 
were reported. Elsewhere in the south-east bombs fell on a few scat- 
tered areas, and some shops and houses were damaged. During the 
day 54 of the enemy were destroyed. Eleven British machines were 
lost, but the pilots of 5 were saved. 

Many air battles took place over the south-east coast and the 
Thames Estuary during the day, when fierce attacks were made by 
large numbers of enemy aircraft. British fighters challenging them 
from west Sussex to the Thames destroyed at least 38. Bombs were 
dropped ın a south-east area, and one town there experienced its worst 
raid of the war, and much damage was done to property. 

Operations against Germany included attacks on places on the 
French coast during the night, and a raid, the 5th in 9 days, on Berlin. 
Power stations, a gas works, and an arms factory were seen to be hit, 
and in the woods outside the capital several explosions and fires were 
caused. Military objectives concealed in forests in the Hartz mountains 
and in the Grunewald forests north of Berlin were heavily bombed and 
large fires started, followed by explosions. Reconnaissances were 
carried out over a forest area east of Baden-Baden, where fires started 
the previous night were seen still burning. Fleet Air Arm and Coastal 
Command aircraft attacked barge concentrations in the Beveland 
Canal and Terneuzen, and the docks at Ostend. “All returned safely. 
Other places bombed were the oil refinery at Magdeburg, yards at 
Hamm and Schwerte, a blast furnace at Merzig, and aerodromes at 
Magdeburg and Celle, and at Lastrup, Vechta, and De Kooy in Holland. 

The German communiqué reported that battle squadrons had again 
attacked aerodromes in Southern England the previous day, causing 
several fires. Bomber squadrons bombed harbours and aerodromes’ 
during the night at Liverpool, Avonmouth, Bristol, Portland, Poole, 
Rochester, and Middlesbrough. British ‘planes attempted to attack 
Berlin during the night, but only isolated machines succeeded in flying 
over Greater Berlin, and no bombs were dropped within the town area. 
In Brandenburg and ‘‘on several other points of the Reich” isolated 
bombs were dropped without causing any damage of significance. 


September 5 
An Air Ministry bulletin early in the morning reported a series, of 
scattered raids throughout the night, when bombs were dropped, in 
many places, including London. Some fatal casualties resulted, and 
many fires were started but were quickly brought under control. 
Most of the casualties and damage were ın 2 towns in the north-west 
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and in one in the south-west. A second bulletin reported that con- 
. siderable numbers of enemy aircraft crossed the south-east coast 
during the morning, some ‘teaching thé outskirts of London. During 
the night’s actions 2 enemy bombers were shot down. A third bulletin 
reported the destruction of 7 more enemy, machines during the’morning, 
and the loss of 3 British fighters. There was some minor dislocation of 
communications in South London, but otherwise damage was slight. 
In the evening the Air Ministry reported renewed attacks in the after- 
noon by a large force which crossed the Kent coast and split up into 
2 sections, and was followed by smaller groups. They were all engaged 
and prevented from attacking aerodromes on both sides of the Thames 
Estuary. An industrial installation on Thames-side yas damaged, 
but otherwise the attacks were unsuccessful. Bombs weré dropped in - 
several districts in Kent, but caused little damage. During the day, 
39 enemy machines were destroyed, and 12 British were lost, but 3 of 
the pilots were saved. a 
Operations over Germany included attacks the previous night. on 
the synthetic oil plant at Stettin, military objectives concealed in the 
Hartz mountains, the Thuringian Forest, and the Black’ Forest, a 
“power station and aircraft factory at Berlin, oil stocks at Magdeburg, 
a goods yard at Nienburg, and several aerodromes (including Calais, _ 
St. Omer, Dunkirk, Antwerp, and Abbeville) in,enemy-occupied terri- 
tory. Coastal Command aircraft bombed oil tanks at Cherbourg and 
the docks at Terneuzen. Two aircraft failed to return and le tehed 
on landing. Press reports also stated that German positions all the . 
way from Calais to Boulogne were heavily bombed by the R.A.F. 
during the evening. , i 
The Admiralty announced that the destroyers Ivanhoe and’ Esk had 
a ae by torpedoes or mines, and the Express damaged, but brought 
safely into port. t 
' The German communiqué claimed the sinking recently by the Navy 
of 5,British destroyers, besides 2 reported sunk by U-boats on Sept. 2. 
On Sept. 4 warplanes, pursuit, and destroyer units effectively bombar- . 
ded airports, aircraft plants, and one munitions dump, and at Rochester ` 
and Weybridge hangars and motor factory buildings were hit. At 
mient attacks were concentrated on British west and east-coast ports, 
d on airports, and fires were started at Liverpool, Swansea, Bristol, 
, Weymouth, Poole, Chatham, Tilbury, Yarmouth, and Hull. A British 
. ‘attempt to attack Berlin “foundered in the face of strong anti-aircraft . 
f defence”. Bombs fell only over 2 points in the city region, causing no 
' important damage. In a northern town a bomb dropped in the 
workers’ quarter, killing 18 civilians. i 
t 


September 6 

The Air Ministry morning bulletin reported a series of enemy attacks 

- during the night, when bombs were dropped in the London area, 
causing a number of casualties. A large public shelter in a square, 
containing nearly 1,000 people, was hit, but casualties were few. In 
ent a hospital was hit, causing some fatal casualties, but the majority 

of the injuries were slight. Bombs fell in towns in the north-west, 
starting fires and demolishing houses, and in one city a railway station 
was damaged. In the north-east many bombs fell in rural areas; 
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several small fires were started in one town, but were soon extinguished. 
In Wales minor damage was done and a few people injured. A later. 
bulletin stated that a large force of enemy aircraft crossed the Kent 
coast during the morning, and, splitting up, tried to launch simulta- 
neous attacks on several' aerodromes. They were driven back after 
sothe intensive air battles. One factory in the Thames Valley was hit, 
but only slight damage caused. In the morning’s air battle, lasting an 
hour, 34 enemy machines were destroyed, and 9 British fighters lost, 
but 6 of the pilots were saved. 
An evening bulletin stated that later in the afternoon a further 
attack was made by smaller forces, which crossed the north Kent 
coast in 5 formations, 3 of which remained south of the Thames 
Estuary. A fire was started in an industrial installation on the orth 
, bank, but no casualties were reported. The pumber of German 
machjnes destroyed was 46, and 15 British fighters were lost, but the 
pilots of 8 were saved. Three attacks were made during the day, and 
. some 650 enemy machines were employed. Three more less heavy 
attacks were made in the evening before midnight. 
Operations in Germany included attacks on military objectives in. 
the. Hartz mountains and in the Black Forest, on the oil plant at 
f Stettin, tanks at Kiel, and the refineries at Hamburg and at Regens- 
burg, on the Czech frontier, where there was no opposıtion, and many 
directghits were secured on oil and benzine tanks. A heavy attack was 
also fade on Boulogne harbour where direct hits were scored on im- 
portant targets near the Loubet Basin, and many fires started. Gun 
emplacements, at Gris Nez and Calais harbour were also bombed. ` 
Three aircraft failed to return. ; 
The German communiqué reported that in an attack on the night of 
. Sept. 4-5 on a convoy off the south-east coast of England 5 armed 
. merchantmen had been sunk and another heavily damaged. Bomber 
. ahd fighter aircraft bombed many aerodromes in the south of England 
the previous day, securing direct hits on buildings and barracks. 
During the night several aerodromes near Lincoln, harbour equipment 
in London, Liverpool, Portsmouth, Sunderland, Blyth, and Hull, 
industrial plants in Newcastle were all bombed, and the oil depots at 
‘Thaméshaven again attacked with success. Enemy ’planes dropped 
isolated bombs in Germany during the night, causing no noteworthy 
damage. Only one farm was hit, and 5 civilians who‘did not take cover 
were killed. 


, 


: September 7 
The Air Ministry announced that during the night scattered raids 
were made over the country, the main attacks being against London 
and towns in the north-west. Elsewhere, damage and casualties were 
. slight. In London industrial buildings were damaged in eastern and 
southern districts and a number of fires started. A hospital, a church 
hall, and a warehouse were hit, and gas and water mains were damaged. 
Some persons were killed and a number injured in these districts. In 
the north-west fires were caused in several towns, and in one a children’s 
home was hit. 
During the morning an aerodrome in Kent was unsuccessfully 
attacked, but casualties were caused in the neighbourhood. A school 
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and other buildings were’ damaged in a cathedral town in the west 
country. Late in the afternoon large numbers of the enemy crossed 
the Kent coast, and, though heavily engaged, several of them succeeded 
in penetrating to the industrial area of East London. Fires were started 
among industrial targets, lighting and other public services ‘were 
damaged, and communications interrupted. Bombs were also dropped 
on an industrial installation on the north bank of the Thames estuary, ` 
causing fires. During these attacks 21 enemy aircraft were shot down. 
Later in the evening the attacks were repeated, and it was apparent that 
the scale of them was the largest yet attempted on London. 

Altogether 103 enemy planes were brought down during the day, 
and 18 British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 2 were saved. 

a A communiqué claimed that aircraft factories at Rochester 
and Weybridge had been effectively bombed; also fuel stores at Thames- 
haven and the aerddrome at Kenley. During the night harbours and 
aircraft factories were bombed, and in Liverpool, Manchester, Derby, 
and a number of south-coast harbours damage was caused. Enemy 
’planes attempted to attack Berlin, and material damage was caused by 
bombs indiscriminately dropped on non-military objectives. The 
retaliation of the air force was to bomb London correspondingly, and 
strong formations had raided London the previous day, bombing the 
docks in East London and starting strong fires there and at Thames- 
haven. 

A merchant ship of 6,000 tons in convoy was sunk in the North Sea. 
The communiqué also declaged that since the war began 4,323,000 tons 

‘of enemy shipping had been sunk by U-boat and surface craft, all 

“verified as having actually been seen to sink”. 


September 8 
+ The Air Ministry announced in the morning that during the previous 
‘evening and night bombing attacks on London were widespread, and in. 
the later stages appeared to be indiscriminate. Damage was severe, but 
_judged against the background of the war, was not serious. The major 
‘weight of the offensive was concentrated on both banks of the Thames, 
where 3 extensive fires and a number of others were caused. A number 
of persons were rendered homeless, but were successfully removed from 
the danger area. Bombs also fell on a utility plant, and some of the 
services were interfered with. Many dropped in the docks and a large 
fire was started south of the river. Elsewhere warehouses were damaged 
and several barges set on fire. Bombs also fell immany other parts of 
London, and in South London 2 schools were seriously damaged, while 
in Central London a fire was caused and houses demolished in various 
districts. Outside the London area the only report of major damage 
came from an oil installation on the lower Thames, where a large fire 
started. During these attacks 84 enemy aircraft were destroyed. 
Twenty-two British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 8 were saved. 
A bulletin in the evening reported the arrival of a large force of the 
enemy off the coast north of Dover just before noon, only a few of 
which were able to penetrate inland. Bombs were dropped, but did 
little damage except in a part of Kent, where houses and a station were 
hit. The number of enemy ’planes destroyed was 11. 
The Admiralty announced that Fleet Air Arm aircraft had hit a 
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supply ship off the Norwegian coast and left it sinking, and had seriously 
damaged another, which was seen listing heavily and being abandoned 
by its crew. 

Operations against Germany during the night included a series of 
heavy attacks on enemy gun emplacements and shipping at Calais and 
Boulogne, where bombs fell in the Loubet Basin, and on large concentra- 
tions at Ostend and Dunkirk. Also attacks on Essen, war factories at 
Emden and Zweibriicken, the oil plant at Gelsenkirchen, and rail 
depots at Hamm, Mannheim, and Ehrang. Other formations bombed 
war materials stored in the Black Forest, where large fires were seen, 
and the aerodromes at Colmar, where a hangar was set on fire, Gilze- 
Rijen, Wesel, Krefeld, Brussels, Soesterburg, Eindhoven, and Querque- 
ville. All the aircraft returned safely. 

Later reports stated that in the attack on Ostend, lasting 2 hours, 
large numbers of barges were blown up and buildings in the Bassin 
Leopold set on fire. Heavy damage was done at Calais and Dunkirk. 

The German communiqué announced that Göring was conducting air 
operations against England from Northern France, and that heavy 
attacks had been made on London the previous afternoon as a reprisal 
for the R.A.F. attacks on Berlin. The British defence was stubborn, 
and it was difficult to penetrate into London, but this was achieved 
and bombs fell all over the place starting many fires. It added that “‘the 
enormous damage caused to the nerve centre of the British Empire had 
to be paid for with great sacrifices”. 

Enemy ’planes again flew over German*territory. One wave turned 
towards the south-west and dropped some bombs sporadically, which 
did not cause any damage. Another formation tried to reach Berlin, but 
was forced to turn back and had to drop their bombs prematurely. A 
church at Hamm was damaged. 


September 9 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that during the night air 
„attacks on London were renewed, the enemy employing successive relays 
of aircraft which, operating independently, dropped bombs over a wide- 
spread area. At no time was an intensive attack made by a large force. 
Thames-side districts were the chief target, where a number of fires were 
caused, but elsewhere in London many fires started, public services 
were interrupted, and considerable damage was done to houses and public 
buildings. A bulletin in the afternoon gave further details, stating that 
the attacks were g¢vere and continued throughout the night. The 
bombing, which was for the most part indiscriminate, caused heavy 
damage to non-military targets, including 3 hospitals and 2 museums. 
Docks on both sides of the Thames were again attacked repeatedly, and 
a ce of fires broke out, but they were now all extinguished or well 
in hand 

An evening bulletin reported further attempts to reach London by 
some 350 enemy "planes, only a few of which penetrated north of the 
river. Scattered bombs dropped in South London did little damage, but 
in a town in Kent a number of houses were wrecked and several people 
killed, and in a south-west suburb a store was demolished. The number 
of enemy "planes destroyed during the day was 52, and 13 British 
fighters were lost, but the pilots of 3 were saved. 
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Revised figures of the casualties on Sept. 7 showed that 306 people 
were killed and 1,337 seriously injured. 

In the evening an artillery duel took place between Cape Gris Nez 
and Dover, and R.A.F. bombers also attacked the gun positions on the 
French coast. 

Operations against Germany included attacks the previous day on 
shipping at Dunkirk and Boulogne and convoys in the North Sea. 
Five aircraft failed to return. Throughout the night heavy attacks were 
made on shipping at Hamburg, Bremen, Emden, Ostend, Calais, and 
Boulogne, in which widespread damage was done to oil tanks and 
ammunition stores, especially at Hamburg and on the Elbe at wharves 
and railways in the vicinity. At Emden also large fires were started and 
much damage seen to have been done. 

The German communtqué stated that despite bad weather the 
previous day: the air force had continued their reprisals on London. 
During the night bombers were able to recognize their targets by the 
fires still burning, and bombs of all calibres were dropped on oil depots, 
gas and electricity works, and warehouses on both sides of the Thames. 
Several aerodromes near Lincoln were also attacked. British ’planes 
_ attacked residential quarters at Hamburg, damaging houses and 
injuring some civilians. The total damage was, however, slight. 

a 3 


September 10 

The Air Ministry issued a bulletin reading, “Following the heavy losses 
inflicted on him by our fighters and the repulse of his attacks on Monday 
evening the enemy has now thrown off all pretence of confining himself 
to military targets. Reports received during the night show that bombs 
have been scattered at random over London without any distinction of 
objective. They have fallen in the City and caused fires in the immediate 
vicinity of St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Guildhall, they have fallen on a 
large maternity hospital, which was twice attacked . . . they have fallen 
on a poor law institution for the aged, on an L.C.C. housing estate, and on 
a large number of workmen’s cottages. ...” 

It also stated that the known casualties on the night of Sept. 8-9 
were 286 killed and some 1,400 seriously injured. 

The Air Ministry bulletin in the evening reported the bombing of a 
town in East Anglia during the morning, when 4 houses were de- 
molished and a few people killed. During the afternoon a few enemy 
’planes penetrated to the London area at various times, but dropped 
no bombs; some were however dropped at points ¢n Kent and Sussex, 
and a few people were injured. One bomber was shot down. In the 
evening raids were made on London, and on towns in the south-east, 
south-west, Midlands, and north-west. In a south-east town 8 bombs 
fell, killing 2 people. 

On both fies of the Channel long-range guns resumed shelling, and 
at Dover 4 people were killed. 

Operations against Germany included attacks during the night on 
lighting installations in Berlin, shipyards at Hamburg and Bremen, 
docks at Kiel, Wilhelmshaven, and Wismar, goods yards at Krefeld 
and Brussels, factories at Essen and Barnstorf, several aerodromes, 
shipping concentrations at Ostend, Calais, and Boulogne, and gun 
positions’ at Cape Gris Nez. Three,machines failed to return. At 
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Brussels a power station was set alight, and at Hamburg the docks were 
repeatedly straddled with heavy bombs, and many large fires started 
in the warehouses on the Bakenhafen. Among the aerodromes 
attacked were Diepholz, Hoya, Celle, Cuxhaven, and Schipol, and 
railway junctions hit included Hanover, Celle, Barnstorf, and Krefeld. 

The Admiralty announced that Fleet Air Arm machines reconnoitred 
the Norwegian coast and confirmed that 2 of the 3 oil tanks at Dolvik, 
bombed on Aug. 8, had been completely destroyed. An eneniy supply 
ship in Haugesund was hit by Skua aircraft, and south of Bergen a 
tanker was damaged by near misses. Military hutments in the same 
area were hit and 3 huts destroyed. One Skua failéd to return. 

The Admiralty announced that Fleet Air Arm aircraft had attacked 
and hit an enemy supply ship in Haugesund, and a tanker south of 
Bergen. A military camp in the Bergen area was also bombed and some 
buildings destroyed. It also announced the presumed loss of the 
submarine Phoensx. : 

The German communiqué reported the dropping of bombs by British 
’planes in Northern Germany on localities far from any military ob- 
jectives. Isolated dwelling houses in the Berlin neighbourhood and 
elsewhere were more or less severely damaged. German fighter squadrons 
continued their devastating reprisals against military targets in London, 
and bombs of all calibres were scattered on docks and harbours, gas 
works, water and electricity works, warehouses, and oil depots. Attacks 
were also made on harbours on the west coast and on the east coast of 
Scotland. . 


September 11 

An Air Ministry bulletin in the morning reported a succession of 
bombing attacks on London during the night, causing fires in ware- 
houses and factories on the riverside and in the City. Damage was also 
done in many other parts of London, but less than on the night before. 
A delayed action bomb exploded beside Buckingham Palace, doing 
considerable damage. Bombs were also dropped in South Wales, the 
Btistol Channel, and north-west and north-east England, but only 
slight damage and very few casualties were reported. An evening 
bulletin stated that in the raids the previous night damage was done to 
private property, but less than on the night before, and casualties were 
much less severe. Many fires were started, but only one major fire, and 
all were under control. A town on the south bank of the Thames 
Estuary was also attacked, and several people killed. During the day 
there was little activity till 3 p.m. when a large number of aircraft 
approached London. They were driven off, but damage was done in 
3 districts south of the river. Fatal casualties were also caused in a 
town on the south coast. The-number of enemy ’planes destroyed 
during the day and evening was 89, and 17 British fighters were lost, 
but the pilots of 3 were saved. 

The Admiralty announced that strong and repeated offensive actions 
were being taken by the naval light forces against German shipping 
movements, ports, and concentrations of shipping. These operations 
had inflicted losses, as well as damage to port facilities which would be 
vital to the enemy in an attempt at invasion. Further details could not 
be given without disclosing information useful to Germany. 
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Operations against Germany included an attack on the Potsdam 
railway station during the night, where direct hits started many fires. 
The docks at Bremen and Wilhelmshaven, the Bremen Focke-Wulf 
aircraft factory, the aerodromes at Wesermunde and Barge, the railway 
at Duisburg, and harbours along the Belgian and French coasts were 
also attacked. One of the heaviest attacks was at Calais, where the 
docks and shipping were bombed for 3 hours. Barges massed in the 
Carnot Basin were hit and many fires started, one alone enveloping at 
least 200 yards of the water-front. At Dieppe merchantmen and E- 
boats were attacked, at Ostend the attack was kept up for nearly 8 
hours, and at Boulogne and Flushing shipping was hit. Bombs were 
also again dropped on gun positions at Cape Gris Nez. 

The Dover area was heavily shelled and attacked by dive bombers 
during the passage through the Straits of a convoy of German ships 
covered by a smoke screen. R.A.F. bombers left the coast to attack 
the convoy as it approached Boulogne. 

The German communiqué stated that in the night bombs were dropped 
in the north of France, Belgium, and northern Germany, but only a 
little damage was done. A few were dropped in Berlin, and numerous 
fires broke out in residential and business quarters. Two hospitals were 
hit, and in the diplomatic quarter a few streets had to be temporarily 
evacuated owing to the danger of collapse of buildings. One bomb fell 
on the Reichstag, and one on the Academy of Arts. Five civilians were 
killed and 7 wounded. 

In England harbour mstallations in London and aerodromes and 
factories in the south-east were bombed. Three German ’planes were 
lost. 


September 12 

The Air Ministry morning bulletin stated that severe losses were 
inflicted on the enemy the previous day, and the attacks which 
followed in the night were less effective than any since Sept. 7. 
Many bombs were scattered at random over London, but the main 
force of the attack was against South London and its suburbs. Soon 
after dark successive waves of aircraft approached the London area, 
but the heavy barrages put up prevented many of the bombers reaching 
their objectives. Two were shot down by gun-fire. Fires were started, 
and 2 hospitals, many houses, and some small factories were hit. A 
marked feature of the raid was the number of incendiary bombs, which 
were extinguished before they could develop info fires. 

Outside the London area enemy activity, though widespread, was 
comparatively slight. Bombs were dropped in the north-western area 
and in a town in South Wales. Damage was done, but casualties were 
few. 

The Air Ministry bulletin in the evening stated that final reports 
showed that in the raids on London of the night of Sept. 11 40 people 
were killed and 170 injured, while the attack during that day caused 
125 deaths, and some 250 other casualties. Attacks during the day 
were by single machines at various places in England, including some 
towns in the south and one in the north-east, where an hotel and some 
houses were damaged. In one south-coast town there were some fatal 
casualties. As darkness fell the London area was again raided, and 
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bombs were dropped in north-west London and in the south-west. 
The raiders were met by an anti-aircraft barrage from hundreds of 
guns firing at them from all angles. 

Operations against Germany the previous day included attacks on 
the Potsdam and Anhalter stations and the Templehof aerodrome in 
Bertin, docks and shipyards at Hamburg, Bremen, and Wilhelmshaven, 
an oil plant at Monheim, an explosives factory at Frankfurt, goods 
yards at Hamm, Cologne, Coblenz, Mannheim, and Ehrang, the 
junction at Namur, and aerodromes at Stade, Borkum, Wangeroog, 
Norderney, Metalin, and Husum. 

Other bomber formations attacked an enemy convoy off Dunkirk 
the previous day, sinking a supply ship, and another convoy, off Cape 
Gris Nez, setting a supply ship on fire and machine-gunning enemy 
E-boats. Barge concentrations, docks, and shipping at Ostend, Flush- 
ing, Calais, and Boulogne were also heavily bombed. From all the 
actions during the night and previous day 6 aircraft failed to return. 
The attack on Hamburg was kept up for 4 hours, and on Bremen for 
nearly 2 hours, and at both many large fires were started, and ex- 
plosions caused. 


September 13 

The Air Ministry evening bulletin stated that particulars of the raids 
the previous night showed that no extensive damage was done, but 
houses were damaged in 2 Midland towns and in one on the south coast, 
and in the London area the number of people killed and injured was not 
heavy. Early in the morning incendiary bombs were dropped in 
Northern Ireland, and small fires started, but there were no casualties. 
At midday bombs were dropped in London, 5 of them on and around 
Buckingham Palace, and in several districts in the south-east, consider- 
able damage being done in an Essex town. In several other places houses 
and cottages were hit. Later, enemy ’planes, continuing the methods of 
sudden attack and retreat, dropped bombs in one district of Central 
London, in Eastbourne, in some places in Kent, and in one in Surrey. 
In London and Eastbourne casualties resulted. As darkness fell the 
6th consecutive all night raid on London began. 

Operations against Germany were continued throughout the previous 
day and off Le Havre shipping was attacked and a tanker and supply 
ship hit. In the night heavy attacks were pressed home at Emden and 
Flushing, on key distribution centres at Essen, Osnabrück, Hamm, 
Schwerte, Ehrang, Emmerich, and Brussels, the base at De Kooy, and 
the seaplane base at Norderney. All the machines returned safely. 

The German communiqué stated that British aircraft flew over 
Germany in the night, but did not succeed in reaching their targets. 
A few bombs fell on a residential quarter and on a village, causing little 
material damage. During armed reconnaissances over England 
industrial plants in London, Bexhill, Brighton, Banbury, and other 
places were bombed, and during the previous night harbour facilities 
in London and Liverpool were attacked, and fresh fires caused. On 
the night of Sept. 11 enemy naval forces attempted to shell Boulogne 
oe but were repulsed by the coastal batteries and caused no 

amage. 
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G September 14 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks 
during the night were chiefly on London and on a town in South Wales. 
Bombs were dropped on many parts of London, but most of the damage 
was caused in the eastern, southern, and south-western districts. A 
good deal of damage was done and a number of fires started, but all'were 
soon under control. One enemy ’plane was shot down by fighters. An 
evening bulletin stated that individual attacks were kept up throughout 
the morning in London, south-east England, and East Anglia. In a 
south coast town the town hall and a hospital were hit, but casualties 
there and elsewhere were very slight. In the afternoon another attack 
penetrated to London and bombs were dropped in south-west London, 
but little damage was done. Some south coast towns were bombed at 
random,, but except at Brighton and Eastbourne damage was slight. 
At those two places some people were killed. At Ipswich a church was 
demolished. A town in north-west England was also attacked and 
severe damage done in and near industrial buildings. In the evening 
two more attacks were made on London, but reports of casualties were 
not yet received. Three enemy ’planes were destroyed in the night and 
8 during the day. Four British ’planes were lost, but 1 pilot was saved. 

Operations against Germany continued throughout the night, the 
heaviest attacks being on shipping and barges at Antwerp, Ostend, 
Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne, at all of which places extensive damage 
was observed and many fires started. During the previous day attacks 
were also made on barges $n the river near Rotterdam and on a convoy 
of tankers off Zeebrugge, one of the vessels being blown up. Two 
British machines were lost. 

The German communiqué reported the continuation of day and night 
reprisals against London, starting many new fires, and other raids 
damaging airfields, industrial plants, and harbours in other parts of the 
country. The enemy made short incursions into Holland, Belgium, and 
France, dropping bombs without causing any noteworthy damage. 


; September 15 - 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that intermittent attacks 
were made on London during the night, and bombs were also dropped 
on widely separated parts of England and Wales. Few of the enemy 
penetrated to the central area of London, and most of the bombs 
dropped in outlying districts, in two of which blocks of houses were hit. 
Some damage was also done in the City. In the Médlands several houses 
were badly damaged in one town, and a few fatal casualties caused. 
Final figures of enemy machines destroyed the previous day showed 
the total to be 18, and 9 British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 6 
were saved. 

A later bulletin reported the arrival of large numbers of enemy 
*planes off the coast near Dover in 2 waves. They were engaged by 
fighters, but 2 small formations got through.to London, dropping bombs 
and hitting several large buildings, including Buckingham Palace. 
Later two smaller attacks were made on the Portland and Southampton 
areas. An evening report stated that 165 of the enemy were shot down, 
and the final figures of their losses were 185 machines. Twenty-five 
British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 12 were saved. 
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Operations against Germany during the night included heavy and 
sustained attacks on shipping and stores at Antwerp, Ostend, Flushing, 
Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne, and on supply depots at Osnabrück, 
Mannheim, Aachen, Hamm, Krefeld, and Brussels. At Antwerp many 
explosions were caused and fires started in an attack lasting 24 hours. 
A Polish squadron did much damage at Boulogne. Other places 
bombed were Westhofen junction, Ahaus, near the Dutch border, 
Ehrang, Julich, and Jette railway yards and sheds, barges on the 
canal near Zutphen, and the aerodromes at Deugne and De Kooy. 


September 16 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks 
were continued in the night by small groups of bombers, mainly 
directed against the London area, where damage was done to houses and 
other buildings, including 3 hospitals. Bombs also fell in rural districts 
in the north-west and south-east of England and in Wales, and in one 
town in the south, where some damage was caused. Two enemy ’planes 
were shot down. An evening bulletin stated that casualties had been a 
little greater than on recent nights, but much less than in the first 
attacks on London. Outside London they were very few, but some 
were fatal. During the day there had been little activity, and a force 
crossing the Kent coast in the morning was turned back by gun fire. 
In the afternoon aircraft crossed the coast singly or in small groups, 
and a few bombs were dropped in various parts of the country. 

Operations against Germany during the*night included attacks on 
the Templehof aerodrome and other military objectives in Berlin, on 
concentrations of war supplies, barges, and shipping at Hamburg, 
Wilhelmshaven, Antwerp, Flushing, Ostend, Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, 
and Le Havre, and on distribution centres and railway junctions at 
Hamm, Osnabrück, Soest, Krefeld, Hamburg, and Rheine. The 
heaviest attack was directed against Antwerp, where large fleets of 
barges and many ships had been accumulated. Many warehouses were 
set on fire, and large explosions caused. At Ostend a large vessel was 
set on fire and an enormous fire started. 

Other bomber forces attacked the gun positions at Cape Gris Nez, 
setting the surrounding woods on fire, and secured direct hits on an 
enemy cruiser off Terschelling, on a supply ship of some 7,000 tons off 
the German coast, and on an oil tanker in the Elbe estuary. The supply 
ship was left in a sinking condition. German convoys off the Dutch 
coast were also bonfbed, one vessel being sunk and others, including 
an E-boat, machine-gunned, All the machines returned safely. A 
short artillery duel took place across the Channel during the morning, 
and at Dover 11 people were injured. , 

The German communiqué reported that during the night and the 
previous day reprisals were continued in London, and Bromley gas- 
works were hit. Oil dumps were set on fire, and direct hits scored on 
stations and industrial plants of military importance at Woolwich and 
elsewhere. Bombs were also dropped at Dover and Portland, where 
an oil store was set alight, and on aircraft factories in Southampton. 
Birmingham and Liverpool were bombed during the night and numer- 
ous fires caused. British attempts to raid Berlin were unsuccessful; 
in some towns in West Germany bombs fell in residential quarters, 
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and in one place a school was set on fire and several houses destroyed. 
Two civilians were killed. In attacks on British convoys off the 
coast 2 merchant ships were sunk. i 


2. Against Italy . 


September 2 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night the Fiat aircraft 
factory at Turin and the magneto works at Sesto San Giovanni had 
been successfully bombed. The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a succession 
of raids on Assab the previous day, in which two hits were registered 
on a large jetty and another on a small one; also many hits on buildings 
and warehouses. 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy ’planes flew over Sardinia 
in the night, dropping bombs at random and doing no damage. Three 
of the raiders were brought down. Others, coming as usual from 
Switzerland, penetrated into Piedmont and Lombardy, but were 
unable to reach their targets and dropped their bombs near a village 
without causing considerable damage. Two Italian ’planes failed to 
return. In an enemy attack on Tobruk a hospital was hit and one 
person killed, one enemy ’plane being shot down. Alse in an attack 
on the Harmil Isles, 80 miles from Massawa, an enemy plane was 
shot down, and another during a raid on Assab, which caused slight 
material damage. 

° September 3 
‘ The R.A.F. bombed the railway junction at San Pier d'Arena and 
the electric power station at Genoa. The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a 
raid on Assab the previous day, where a fire started the day before 
was still seen burning, and the dropping of bombs on jetties and 
stores. 

A Nairobi communiqué announced that the small garrison at Buna 
had been withdrawn unmolested on August 29. 

South African aircraft reconnoitring the Kenya frontier bombed 
and machine-gunned Italian troops and transport north of Buna. 
A raid was made on Malta the previous day, but no damage was done. 

The Italian communiqué reported repeated attacks on an enemy 
naval formation in the centre of the Mediterranean, and claimed to 
have hit and damaged an aircraft carrier, a battleship, a cruiser, and 
a destroyer, and to have shot down 4 aeroplanes. The naval base at 
Malta was at the same time being subjected toan intense bombing. 
Three ’planes failed to return. An Italian rescue "plane, carrying the 
prescribed Red Cross identification marks, was attacked and machine- 
gunned while searching for the ‘planes which had fallen into the sea. 
In East Africa enemy camps and motorized units were bombed at 
Gadavi, near the Atbara River. Enemy ’planes had flown over various 
localities in Northern Italy, but were only able to drop bombs on 
Genoa, where they killed 2 and wounded 15 civilians. Material damage 
was slight, and 3 of the raiders were brought down in flames. 


September 4 
Both the British and Italian communiqués stated that there was 
nothing of importance to report. 
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f September 5 

Cairo G.H.Q. reported the arrival in Palestine of a further con- 
tingent of Poles and Czechs. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported sustained air raids all the previous 
day, on the chief aerodromes in Eastern Libya, including Tobruk, El 
Tmimi, Derna, Bomba, and El Gubbi. Bombs were seen to fall among 
aircraft at three of these, and at Derna a large fire was started. Aisha, 
in Italian East Africa, was also raided and direct hits were scored. The 
South African Air Force raided Javella aerodrome and destroyed 3 
Capronis, losing one machine itself. Aden was visited by enemy 
aircraft, but there was no damage. 

The Admiralty issued a communiqué giving particulars of the opera- ` 
tions in the Mediterranean during the previous 6 days. During these 
operations, which were entirely successful, opportunity was taken of 
sending strong reinforcements to the naval forces in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. The principal events were: On Aug. 31 the sub- 
marine Parthian obtained two hits with torpedoes on an enemy force 
of cruisers and destroyers in the Central Mediterranean. Air recon- 
naissance reported that the enemy main fleet was at sea some 150 miles 
from the British forces. Efforts were made to make contact, but the 
enemy turned away and was seen heading for Taranto at high speed. 
An enemy shadowing aircraft was shot down off Sardinia, and another 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

On Sept. 1 Fleet Air Arm machines attacked the aerodrome at 
Elma, in Sardinia, and afterwards, having no bombs left, machine- 
gunned the conning-tower of a submarine. 

On Sept. 2 they bombed the aerodrome at Cagliari, Sardinia. 
The naval force from the Eastern Mediterranean was attacked by enemy 
aircraft south-west of Malta, in an engagement in which the Italians 
claimed that a battleship, a cruiser, and a destroyer had been hit and 
damaged. Actually there were no casualties or damage in any of the 
British ships, while 5 enemy aircraft were destroyed and 4 others chased 
almost to Sicily and probably damaged. These aircraft were German 
dive-bombers. 

The eastern force then proceeded to the eastward in the hope of 
finding enemy forces in the vicinity of the Dodecanese, and on Sept. 
4 the aerodromes at Maritza and Calato were attacked by the Fleet 
Air Arm. At the first two hangars were hit and petrol dumps, work- 
shops, and barracks set on fire, and at the second a number of machines 
on the ground were destroyed and fires started. In these actions 8 
enemy aircraft were shot down and 6 damaged, apart from those destroyed 
on the ground. Four British machines were lost. 

Meanwhile naval forces shelled the aerodrome at Makri Yalo, 
Rhodes, and the harbour at Pegadio, in Scarpento Island. At the 
aerodrome all the surrounding buildings were damaged. Five enemy 
motor torpedo boats came from the harbour and three which tried to 
attack the British warships were intercepted. Two were sunk and a 
third damaged; the other two retired. Of enemy aircraft which after- 
wards tried to bomb the British warships 2 were shot down and at least 
3 others damaged. 

The Italian communiqué contained an account of naval operations 
in the Aegean Sea according to which British warships escorting a large 
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convoy had attempted an attack on Italian bases the previous day. 
Two air formations attacked Dadurra and Mariza airfields, hitting 2 
*planes on the ground, and a naval formation shelled Scarpanto, 
causing slight damage to buildings and a few civilian casualties. The 
attack was repelled by the prompt intervention of fighter planes and 
anti-aircraft guns, which brought down 7 enemy machines, the crews 
of 3 being taken prisoner. Italian forces then launched a counter- 
attack, five mass attacks being carried out against the convoy. Four 
enemy vessels were seriously damaged and 5 aircraft shot down. Two 
Italian "planes failed to return. At the same time motor torpedo-boats 
_ successfully attacked the enemy warships in the channel of Cabo; one 
failed to return. In Northern Africa enemy air raids caused only slight 
damage, and 4 of the raiders were shot down. All the Italian machines 
returned safely. In the Red Sea bomber aircraft seriously damaged an 
enemy vessel. 


September 6 

The R.A.F. carried out another attack on Turin, causing many fires 
and explosions at the Fiat works; all the machines returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported two raids on Malta the previous 
day, in the second of which Delimara fort was partially destroyed and 
an oil dump set on fire. In the Eastern Mediterranean aircraft again 
overtook the convoy which had been so effectively bombed the day 
before, and seriously damaged one vessel. Another cargo ship was 
seen lying on its side in a bay. In Egypt oil dumps at Suez were 
bombed, and motorized units were surprised near Sollum. In the Red 
Sea a convoy was bombed and 2 ships damaged, and other vessels 
were bombed in Aden harbour. In the Upper Sudan 2 troop camps 
were Successfully raided. The enemy again bombed Assab, causing 
four deaths. Enemy ’planes also raided Turin, damaging private 
houses in the populous quarter of San Paolo and setting some railway 
cars on fire in a siding. ; 


September 7 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported three raids on Matruh the previous day, 
causing some casualties; also a raid on Haifa, where the enemy were 
driven off before they could drop their bombs effectively. No damage 
or casualties. R.A.F. machines bombed the Jibuti-Addis-Ababa rail- 
way, and secured four hits on a bridge at Awash. They also attacked 
Hargeisa in British Somaliland, and Harmil Is[and, Eritrea, where 
military buildings were damaged. All the machines returned safely. 
Two enemy bombers which raided Aden were damaged, and later a 
Savoia was destroyed by a direct hit at Berbera. A dive bombing attack 
on Malta on Sept. 5 caused no casualties. 

The Italian communtqué claimed that at Haifa the petrol dumps were 
bombed and vast fires seen to break out. In Egypt the railway from 
Alexandria to Matruh was bombed, two enemy machines destroyed, 
and three others probably brought down. In the Red Sea an enemy 
tanker was sunk, and an enemy convoy was bombed by the air force 
and two steamers and a cruiser badly damaged. 


September 8 
G.H.Q. in Cairo reported a raid on Port Sudan the previous evening 
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causing only one casualty. Malta was also raided by a strong formation 
of enemy aircraft, one of which was shot down. Slight damage was 
done to naval property. A few bombs were dropped on Alexandria, 
causing 9 casualties: 

. The Italian communiqué claimed the sinking of a patrol ship in the 
approaches to the Straits of Gibraltar, and stated that a raid on Malta 
had “caused great destruction and huge fires”. The British fighters 
were repulsed by the Italian bombers and were in turn engaged by the 
Italian fighters. Two British planes were shot down, and a third pro- 
bably destroyed. All the Italian machines returned to their bases. Air- 
craft attacked a convoy in the Red Sea and heavily damaged a ship, 
which was abandoned by its crew. Other aircraft bombed Aden and 
shot down an enemy ’plane. A British raid on Buna wounded one native 
soldier. 

September 9 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Osiris had sunk an 
Italian supply ship of some 3,000 tons, and the Rorgwal had sunk two 
supply ships which were escorted by a destroyer. 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported a raid on Matruh the previous day, with 
some damage and casualties. Enemy aircraft raided Port Sudan, but 
caused little damage and only one fatal casualty. On the Kenya front 
a patrol entered Abyssinia as far as Gorai (some 80 miles east of Lake 
Rudolf) where it inflicted casualties on a strong force of Banda without 
loss to itself. 

The Italian communiqué reported raids off Haifa and Alexandria, and 
claimed that at Haifa the oil refinery was heavily hit and large fires. 
started. In the Sudan Bomba was raided; also the railway station and 
oil dumps of Port Sudan. Enemy ’planes bombed Mogadishu, Massawa, 
and Berbera, causing only slight damage and no casualties. An enemy 
*plane raiding Moggio airfield was shot down. 


September 10 

The R.A.F. in Cairo stated that a successful attack was made on 
aerodromes in a Libyan harbour the previous day, and that 2 enemy 
machines were destroyed on the ground at Derna. In the El Gazala, 
Bomba, and El Tmimi areas bombs fell among aircraft, and at Tobruk, 
El Gubbi, and El Adem many explosions were caused. Al the aircraft 
returned safely. Sidi Barrani was raided the previous day, but there 
were no casualties. In Palestine a raid was made on Tel Aviv, and 
bombs dropped far°from any possible military objectives. Several 
houses were destroyed and 119 civilians killed and 151 wounded. 

The R.A.F. also reported a raid on Massawa on Sept. 8, where 2 
fires were started, and another on Mogadishu by the South African Air 
Force, when a fire was started among a large park of lorries. A Caproni 
bomber and a fighter were destroyed. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the air force had submitted to 
violent attacks the port of Jaffa, where vast fires were started, and the 
railway from Alexandria to Matruh. They had also raided Port Sudan 
aerodrome and destroyed several ’planes on the ground as well as one 
British fighter which attempted to intervene. 

Enemy raids on places in Cyrenaica caused one death, and the 
material damage was insignificant. Raids were also attempted on 
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Massawa, Asmara, and Dessie, but the bombs fell mostly in open fields, 
and there were only 5 casualties. 


September 11 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported a raid on Matruh the previous day, causing 
slight damage, but no casualties. In Kenya a patrol had a successful 
encounter with native levies at El Katula. In the Sudan Khartoum 
was raided, with no damage or casualties. The R.A.F. in Cairo reported 
attacks on aerodromes at Derna, El Gazala, Bomba, and El Tmimi 
the previous day, when aircraft on the ground were hit, and attacks on 
Tobruk, El Gubbi, and Al Adem in which explosions were caused. All 
the aircraft returned safely. 

In Abyssinia Dessie was bombed and military buildings destroyed, 
and in Eritrea at Assab explosions and a fire were caused and at Mas- 
sawa and Asmara the aerodromes were hit. 

The Italian communiqué reported .repeated air attacks on Sollum, 
Sidi Barrani, and Matruh, where considerable damage was observed. 
Two British fighters were brought down, and 2 more probably shot 
down; 2 Italian ’planes were missing. Enemy raids on Tobruk, Bardia, 
and Derna caused considerable damage to non-military objectives, and 
13 people were killed. One enemy ’plane was destroyed. In East 
Africa Kassala was bombed, and 3 people killed. A British-’plane was 
shot down. 

September 12 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported that Matruh had been bombed the previous 
day, but there was only one casualty. In Kenya patrols had engaged 
the enemy on a 200-mile front between Wal Quaris and Turbi, and 
- inflicted losses. In the Sudan on Sept. 10 enemy defences on the west 
bank of the Gash were effectively shelled. 


September 13 

G.H.Q. in Cairo stated that “the thickening up of the enemy’s 
defences west of the frontier of Egypt is continuing. Beyond the 
usual raid on Matruh air activity was slight”. On the other fronts 
there were no operations to report. 

A Nairobi communiqué stated that a British detachment had twice, 
in 2 days; carried out a surprise attack on the post of Wal Gari, between 
Wajir and the Somaliland boundary, inflicting casualties and capturing 
prisoners. 

The Italian communiqué claimed the sinking “in the Atlantic by 
submarine of a large tanker and a loaded cargo boat. In North Africa 
enemy positions were bombed day and night, especially on the Egyptian 
coast, and an oil depot was set on fire. In East: Africa a camp and 
barracks at Abid, in the Sudan, were bombed, and a column of 20 
lorries near El Chaturo, in Kenya. Enemy raids were made on Massawa, 
Assab, Asmara, and Gura, and on the airports of Odumma and. Chacha- 
manna,-in. Abyssinia. One raider was shot down. : 

September 14 

It was announced in Cairo that the Italians had occupied Sollum on 
the previous day, with the Customs post at Musaid. i 

A Nairobi communiqué reported that the South African Air Force 
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had attacked aerodromes at Sciascamanna and Jimma, in Abyssinia, 
and hit aircraft and buildings, destroying several machines on the 
ground. One machine failed to return. 

Malta was raided in the evening, but the damage reported was 
slight. 

e R.A.F. in Cairo reported a series of raids on Eastern Libya, 
causing a large fire at Bomba, and fires among motor.transport near 
Sidi Omar. All the aircraft returned safely. Somaliland and Eritrea 
were also raided the previous day, and direct hits secured at Berbera 
and Assab, while the aerodromes at Gura, Massawa, and Asmara were 
hit and buildings set on fire. 

The Italian communiqué reported successful air attacks on a convoy 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. In East Africa enemy camps north 
of Gallabat were bombed. Two enemy ‘planes were shot down in 
flames during an air attack on Kassala. 


September 15 

A Nairobi communiqué reported further raids by the South African 
Air Force on aerodromes in Abyssinia on Sept. 12, in which several 
enemy machines were believed to have been destroyed and others 
damaged. One machine failed to return. 

The Italian communtgué stated that advanced units crossed the Egyp- 
tian frontier and engaged the enemy in lively combat. Aircraft gave 
support, attacking the enemy from a low altitude. Two British ’planes 
were shot down. Malta was raided, and direct hits scored on the arsenal 
and the sea-plane base. The British carried out some raids in Northern 
Africa, dropping incendiary bombs on Bomba without results. They 
also raided the entire sector between Asmara and Adi Ugri, killing one 
native and senty damaging a plantation. 


September 16 
G.H.Q. in Cairo reported that though the main enemy forces ap- 
peared to be consolidating their position round Sollum, strong elements 
of armoured fighting vehicles were now in contact with the British 
advanced troops about Bug-Bug. Throughout the previous day the 
R.A.F. and mobile guns successfully harried them. 

‘The Italian communiqué reported that their advance troops were 
pushing on beyond Sollum. In the Eastern Mediterranean an enemy 
submarine was sunk by motor torpedo boats, and an enemy cruiser 
squarely hit by a bemb from an air formation. A raid on the Halfar 
airport at Malta caused fires and a large explosion. The enemy fighter 
*planes ee combat with the Italian escort fighters, and one was shot 
down. In East Africa enemy sheds in the zone of Eozregienne, in the 
Sudan were bombed. Enemy raids on Assab, Massawa, Debarca, 
Asmara, and Gura caused altogther 4 wounded and slight damage. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


AUSTRALIA 


Sept. 3—The Prime Minister sent a message to Mr. Churchill declaring 
that they looked back with pride and forward with determination, and 
that ‘‘the Mother Country may be assured that in every part of the 
Empire, and in no part more than in Australia, there is a resolution to 
do’ all, bear all, and spend all for the success of our most holy cause. 
We thank you and we are with you”. 

Sept. 4.—Mr. Menzies announced that 7 shipyards were building 
50 patrol craft to the Navy Board’s design, and that they would all be 
manned by Australians. 

Sept. 6.—Describing the transfer to Britain of the U.S. destroyers as 
“more than a swap” Mr. Menzies told the Commonwealth Club that it 
might be the turning Hae in the war, and would mean the ultimate 
defeat of the enemy. It would have its effect on hesitating neutrals as 
well as on Germany. 

Sept. 18—The Lord Mayor of Melbourne cabled £A50,000 to the 
High Commissioner in London for the fund for the relief of air raid 
distress. The Lord Mayor of Brisbane cabled £A20,000, and it was 
stated that the Victorian fund totalled £A95,000. A 


BELGIUM 

Sept. 3—The Minister for, the Colonies, speaking in London, defined 
the position of the Government, pointing out that they had concluded 
no armistice with Germany. The King had been made a prisoner with 
his soldiers when they surrendered on May 28, and still conducted 
himself in every way as a prisoner, without intervening in any way in 
the political direction of his country. 

It was by virtue of regular decisions of the Cabinet that he and the 
Minister of Finance were in England, “thus providing a tangible proof 
of the will of Belgium to continue the common struggle, and to ensure 
the legal management of our country’s vital interests. We are therefore 
continuing the struggle in the name of Belgium in a constitutional and 
legal manner”. ‘ 

Speaking of the effective resistance of England he said that, for the 

first time the forecasts of the German invader were not being fulfilled. 
“Tt is the first step towards the liberation of Belgium, which England, 
who throughout history has always kept her werd, still guarantees 
to us.” 
- Sept. 5.—The German authorities announced the arrest of several 
Belgians who had cut military cables, and threatened reprisals for that 
and other acts of sabotage. (Fires had broken out in the petrol installa- 
tions at Hoboken, at a rubber factory in Brussels, and in hayfields near 
Liége.) 


BRAZIL 


Sept. 10.—The Foreign Office spokesman, referring to the offer by 
the U.S. Government of the use of bases leased from Great Britain, 
said “Brazil is always ready to co-operate in any plan for the defence of 
the Continent. Such a plan naturally foresees full reciprocity.” 
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BULGARIA 


Sept. 7—The Prime Minister announced in a broadcast that an 
agreement had been signed at Craiova providing for the cession of the 
Southern Dobruja, which would be entered by the authorities on 
Sept. 15. The Bulgarian military authorities would occupy it between 
Sept. 20 and 30. 

An exchange of populations was to be carried out within 3 months. 
Bulgaria would pay 450 million leva for land improvements effected by 
Rumania, and Rumania would pay for any requisitions made on the 
Bulgarian population of the area. ; 

Sept. 8.—A group of 300 Right-wing students cheered outside the 
German, Italian, and Hungarian Legations. 

A 3-day holiday was proclaimed to celebrate the return of the 
Dobruja, and the King saluted from the Palace balcony a very large 
demonstration of the people, including many peasants. 


BURMA 


Sept. 7.—A motion of no confidence in the Government was passed 
in the House of Representatives by 81 votes to 32. The Prime Minister 
accordingly resigned. 

Sept. 9.—V. Saw formed a Ministry, with U. Ba Thi as Minister of 
Finance; U. Aye, Home Affairs; U. Ba Than, Commerce and Industry, 
Thairawaddy Mg. Maung, Public Works and Health; Saw Po Tha, 
Justice; and Sir Paw Tun, Lands and Revenue. 


CANADA 


Sept. 3.—The Prime Minister said of the agreement with the U.S.A. 
that “‘the facts eloquently speak for themselves of Anglo-American 
friendship”. 

Sept. 6.—The Minister of Naval Affairs announced that the first of 
the U.S. destroyers had reached a Canadian port; also that some 
11,500 Canadian troops had just landed in Great Britain. Unofficial 
estimates gave the total number there as over 46,000, all of whom had 
crossed without loss. 

Sept. 9.—The U.S. destroyers were formally taken over by British 
naval details. 

Subscriptions opened for the new War Loan, a 12-year three per cent 
issue, offered to the public at $98.25, which meant an interest yield of 
3.125 per cent. Cash subscriptions were limited to $300 million (£66 
million) but holder? of the issue of 4$ per cent bonds which matured on 
Sept. 1 were invited to convert them into the new issue on the basis of 
receiving $100.25 for each old bond. 

Sept. 14.—The Governor-General signed an Order in Council calling 
up the first class of men, aged 21, for 30 days’ military training. They 
numbered some 40,000. 


CHINA 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Sept. 4.—Reports were current in Chungking that the Government 
had concluded an agreement with the Government of Indo-China for 
furnishing of aid by China in the event of Japan invading the 
colony. 
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Sept. 8:—It was authoritatively stated in Chungking that the French 
report ‘that Chinese troops had crossed the Indo-China frontier and 
fought French troops was entirely false. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR ` 
: NORTH CHINA 
Sept. 2.—The Peking-Tientsin line was blown up near Langfang. 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

Sept. 14.—Japanese official reports claimed that in an action over 
Chungking 27 Chinese fighters were shot down, and that this destroyed 
the last vestiges of the Chinese Air Force. 


SOUTH CHINA 


Sept. 5.—Chinese guerrillas entered Canton and claimed to have killed 
many Japanese and set barracks on fire. In the Chungshan district, 
near Macao, heavy firing was reported and the Japanese shelled Lappa, 
where the “puppet” administrator was stated to have rebelled. 

ne FOREIGN INTERESTS i 
' Sept. 5.—Japanese troops occupied the sector of Shanghai formerly 
‘held by British troops. i : ; 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
. Sept. 9.—Reports were current that during the previous few days 
gome 150 people had: been arrested in Prague and 500 in the provinces, 
mostly former adherents of President Benes’s policy and members of the 
Socialist Parties. Some were charged with hiding arms and distributing 
anti-German leaflets. ; : 


DENMARK 

Sept. 15.—According to Swedish reports the Danish and German 
authorities in Copenhagen had decided to reduce the pigs and poultry 
by half owing to the difficulty of obtaining foodstuffs. It was estimated 
that 1,500,000 pigs, 200,000 heifers, 150,000 milch cows, and 7 million 
hens would be slaughtered, and that nearly all the meat would go to 
Germany. è ; i 


EGYPT 
Sept. 8.—It was announced that large reinforcements-for the British 
Armies in the Middle East had arrived at Egyptian ports, after a 
voyage in which no attempt was made by the enemy to interfere with 
them. 
Sept. 10.—It was announced that further large contingents of 
Australian troops had arrived. : 


y 


EIRE 
Sept. 4.—It was announced in Dublin that regional commissioners 
were to be appointed to act in the event of the country being invaded. 
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FRANCE 

Sept. 3.—Support of Oceania for General de Gaulle. (See French 
Oceania.) 

Marshal Pétain, in a broadcast, said the first duty of Frenchmen was 
obedience; the second was to help the Government in its task, to aid it 
freely, withholding nothing. It was his wish, he said, that the first 
message addressed to the populations overseas, their Governments, 
governors, settlers, French citizens and nationals, and those under 
French protection should be a message from the Head of the State. 
“Tt is a message of truth and confidence’, he declared. “France lost in 
the war three-fifths of her territory through occupation. She is prepar- 
ing to go through a difficult winter and must face the hardest tasks. 
But her unity—forged by 1,000 years of effort and sacrifices—remains 
unimpaired. It cannot be. questioned. No attempt, from whatever 
quarter it may come, whatever ideal it may represent, can prevail 
against it.” 

It was announced in Vichy that General Nogués, the Resident- 
General, had telegraphed reaffirming the complete loyalty of Morocco. 

Sept. 4.—It was announced that the Government had broken off 
diplomatic relations with the Netherlands. 

Sept. 5.—Marshal Pétain reorganized the Cabinet, with M. Laval, 
` Deputy Premier, and Minister of Information; M. Baudouin, Foreign 
Minister; M. Alibert, Justice; M. Belin, Labour and Industrial Pro- 
duction; M. Bouthellier, Finance; General Huntziger, War; M. 
Peyrouton, the Interior; and Admiral Darfan, Marine. 

It was learnt that General Weygand had been sent to Africa as 
Delegate-General to co-ordinate the policies of the administrations in 
French Africa. 

The H.Q. of the Free French Forces in London issued a communiqué 
announcing that all measures had been taken to assure the defence of the 
Colonies which adhered to the Free French Army, and recalling the 
promise made by Mr. Churchill at the end of August of British support 
in safeguarding maritime communications. 

The Head of the Free French Naval and Air Forces, Admiral Muselier, 
in an Order of the Day, said volunteers were rallying to his command, 
and in a short time the Navy would be able to close its ranks in 
England, having reached the effective strength aimed at. 

Hitler had threatened not to recognize as belligerents ships of the 
Free French Navy, and ‘‘has let us know in a broadcast that these ships 
would be the object of special attention.”’ The next day we replied: “Our 
ships shot down some enemy bombers. It is the same every day. The 
Admiral’s flagship alone has officially accounted for 4 aircraft. ... At 
every attack it has been the same, without our having lost a single man, 
at sea, on land, or in the air,” 

Sept. 6—The Riom Court issued warrants for the arrest of M. Cot 
and M. Guy La Chambre, the former Air Ministers. The broadcaster at 
Vichy declared that M. Cot had given the Air Force inferior machines 
and had believed that the U.S.A. would send the needed aircraft and 
that France only had to provide the pilots. He went on, “During the 
war, however, we only lost 600 pilots, which, according to the state- 
ments of the French Government, represented only 26 per cent of our 
crews. The Government thus admitted that France had only about 
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2,000 pilots at the outbreak of war. As for M. La Chambre his negli- 
gence is proved by a few figures. We had only 46 bombing aeroplanes 
and of these only 10 were faster than the Germans. And we had only 
500 fighters... .”’ 

Sept. 8.—Reports were current that General Gamelin, M. Daladier, 
and M. Reynaud had been arrested. 

Among recent decrees issued by the Government was one providing 
for the confiscation of uncultivated land and its redistribution to those 
who would undertake to till it, and another providing for the establish- 
ment of youth camps where training would be given on totalitarian 
lines. The Masonic Lodges were dissolved, and the practice of medicine 
was forbidden to non-Frenchmen. 

Reports from German sources stated that M. Mandel had been 
arrested in Morocco. 

The town of Royan, near Bordeaux, was fined 3 million francs by 
the Germans owing to a German sailor having been killed by an un- 
identified person. 

General de Gaulle, broadcasting from London on the Riom trials, 
said that the way in which matters had been deliberately engineered 
had vitiated the verdict in advance and side-tracked justice. The task 
of Vichy, acting under Hitler’s horse-whip and Mussolirti’s lash, was 
to convince people that France was wrong to enter the war, and that 
the people who made her do so were the ones to be punished. Although 
in the whole world not a single person seriously doubted that those 
responsible for the war werg the two dictators, a monstrous trial had 
‘been started in France against Frenchmen. This was a truly magnificent 
achievement—for the enemy. It also suited those who capitulated. 
Once they could make people believe that it was criminal lunacy for 
France to enter the war they were able to justify their conduct by alleg- 
ing that they had put an end to the lunacy. The appalling argument 
that by delivering France over they saved her might perhaps win some 
credence. i 

One day there would be a real trial of the guilty parties, and many 
of the prosecutors of to-day might then be in the dock. 

Sept. 10.—Reports from American sources stated that the German 
authorities had demanded that the Vichy Government should hand 
over to them 58 per cent of the food and raw materials in unoccupied 
territory and also any such products which France might be able to 
import. 

Arrival of the new Ambassador to America and statement to the 
press. (See U.S.A.) 

Reports from American sources stated that some 800,000 of the 
1,800,000 prisoners of war held by the Germans were suffering from 
dysentery. American aid was being asked, and the authorities in Paris 
had been seeking information about the drugs for its treatment avail- 
able in unoccupied France. 

Many prisoners were reported to have been transported to Germany 
to work on farms. 

Sept. 12 —M. Mandel, who had been arrested in Morocco, arrived at 
a chateau near Riom, where he was imprisoned without being allowed 
to communicate with M. Daladier and the other Ministers. 

The Vichy Government denied that the Germans had requisitioned 
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5,000 out of 7,000 sheep landed at Marseilles from North Africa, and 
declared that only in the occupied area did the German Army requisition 
supplies, and these were for the troops of occupation. 

American reports stated that the Ministry of Finance had issued a 
report showing that the occupation would cost 400 million francs a day. 
The Bank of France was obliged to take up at 20 francs a mark all 
“special marks” which Germans spent in Prance, and, in addition, 
France had to pay for the upkeep of nearly 200,000 prisoners. 

Sept. 13.—A report from American sources stated that the Govern- 
ment had just rejected two demands, from Germany and Italy respect- 
ively. The first was for the surrender of 60 per cent of the livestock and 
much of the industrial equipment of unoccupied France, and the second, 
for the demobilization of all the troops in North Africa. 

It was learned that the cruisers Georges Leygues, Glotre, and Montcalm 
and the destroyers Le Malin, Le Fantastique, and L’ Audacieux had left 
Toulon on Sept. 10 and passed through the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Sept. 14 ‘the Government announced that the 6 warships had gone 
to Dakar. 

Sept. 15.—The Official Gazette, stating that-Germany’s bill for the 
upkeep of the Army of occupation was 20 million Reichsmarks a day 
(which had tò be paid as from June 25), announced that the opening of a 
special account had been authorized, and a convention with the Bank 
of France concluded by which the Bank would advance to the State 
50,000 million francs for the purpose. 

Sept. 16.—A decree was published concerning the reconstitution of 
the Council of State, eliminating members who had belonged to the 
Front Populaire. 


FRENCH INDIA 
Sept. 9.—The Governor of Pondicherry announced that the Colonial 
Government of French India had rallied to General de Gaulle. 


FRENCH OCEANIA 


Sept. 3.—It was learnt that the Governor had been deposed and the 
duties of administration assumed by a Provisional Government of 3 
Privy Councillors. A plebiscite was held in Tahiti, Moorea, and Pau- 
moto Islands, and 5,364 votes were given for General de Gaulle and 
only 18 for the Pétain Government. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 

Sept. 12.—Reports reaching Aden stated that the population both 
civil and military, of Jibuti, were opposed to the Vichy Government 
and anxious to join General de Gaulle, but without means to do so or to 
learn anything of what was happening in England or elsewhere. All 
wireless sets had been confiscated, and the Administration gave out 
only the Vichy communiqués. 

The Italian Military Commission, which arrived on Aug. 31, was as 
much as possible boycotted by the inhabitants, and when they asked 
to inspect the frontier fortifications were told they could do so at their 
own risk. 

The new Civil Governor, a Vichy nominee named Nouillatas, had 
arrived on Sept. 2 from Indo-China. 
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GERMANY = 

Sept. 4.—Hitler’s speech opening the 8th winter help campaign. 
(See Special Summary.) 

Sept. 8.—Göring broadcast an address from Northern France in 
which he said: “Now is the historic hour when for the first time the 
German Air Force has struck at the heart of the enemy. After all the 
British provocatory attacks on Berlin the Führer decided to order 
reprisal blows against London. I personally assumed command of 
these victorious German airmen, who, for the first time have attacked 
London in broad daylight, accompanied by brave fighter comrades. 
They will continue to carry their orders to full execution.” 

Sept. 9.—A special announcement following the reading of the war 
communiqué reporting the night air attacks on London declared that 
“Britain is now about to move the tear glands of the whole world, 
and is trying above all, to excite pity in the United States. But we 
must establish the point that the German air attacks constitute our 
long-merited revenge for the aerial crimes committed by British 
flyers. Numerous German towns and recently Berlin in particular 
have been bombed by the British pirate flyers, who deliberately aimed 
at the residential quarters of Berlin. In his last speech the Führer said 
that he had been following the British raids patiently fer 3 months, 
and would now order retaliation. Britain’s answer was more R.A.F. 
raids on Germany.” 

A semi-official commentary on the raids on London declared that 
“we establish that the raid$ are a well-deserved reprisal for Britain’s 
crimes against the German civilian population. Civilians in countless 
German towns and latterly in Berlin have been the target of wilful 
attack. Now the German Air Arm has resorted to reprisal for the 
first time and has shown its ability to raze British towns to the ground 
as soon as the order is given. But even now London does not under- 
stand. On Sunday night 30 houses were destroyed in Hamburg... 
in the residential part of the town. England thus continues its criminal 
career. Its motto is: ‘The German race must be exterminated and all- 
who believe in Hitler must be sent to hell.’ We know that Churchill 
would put this motto into practice if he could... .” 

Sept. 10.—Reported German demand for 58 per cent of the food and 
raw materials of unoccupied France (See France.) 

Reports were current that the Lord Mayor of Warsaw had been 
executed at Dachau. a 

The broadcast bulletin stated that the London skids were a reprisal 
for British acts of air piracy, and London’s anti-aircraft defences were 
“practically non-existent. The aim of the batteries is poor, and hardly 
any fighters are in evidence”. A semi-official statement, after pomting 
out the significance of the fact that Göring was conducting the opera- 
tions, said “Experts point out that Britain’s defence is obviously 
weakening, there being a tendency on the part of the British pilots to 
avoid contact with the enemy if possible”. 

The News Agency denied reports of the sinking of a troopship named 
Marion off the Skaw, stating that no such vessel existed. The navy 
supply ship Pioneer had, however, been wrecked in the Kattegat and 
had been abandoned by the crew with “numerically insignificant losses”. 

The Völkischer Beobachter stated that it was a mistake to call the 
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action now going on the “battle of Great Britain’, adding, “Germany 
modestly regards this merely as the battle of London, from which the 
battle of Britain will develop”. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt issued a warning that if the R.A.F. raids 
on Germany continued the West End of London might be attacked, and 
that ultimately the whole of the capital would suffer the same fate as 
Warsaw. 

The D.A.Z. said, “It is quite beside the point for the English, after 
having sneered at all offers made by Germany, now to raise the cry 
that Germany is violating humanitarian principles.” 

The official Nazi paper at Stuttgart argued that London was a fortified 
city. 

The wireless bulletins stated that the raids on London were a reprisal 
for the British acts of air piracy. London’s anti-aircraft defences were 
“practically non-existent. The aim of the anti-aircraft batteries is 
poor, and hardly any fighters are in evidence”. 

Sept. 11.—The Dsplomatische-politische Korrespondenz declared that 
the raids on London were likely to bring to their senses the people who 
were unscrupulous enough to Insist on fighting out the decisive round 
of the war between Britain and Germany. “These people”, it said, 
“embarked on a war which has now taken a turn quite different from the 
one they had imagined. The warmongers had relied on the help of 
foreign mercenaries until such time as they could exert the full pressure 
of the British Navy. Their whole war machinery was directed to the 
aim of hitting dhe Gonnan people. In spite of the many sanctimonious 
statements made at the outbreak of the war England has preferred the 
cheap laurels of cowardly attacks on the civil population to the more 
hazardous ones of meeting the German forces in the field.” 

British propaganda was trying to place on Germany the blame for 
losses among the civil population, though she had done everything in 
her power to involve the masses in the war. “Germany’s chivalrous 
attitude is diametrically different from the cowardly methods to which 
Britain has resorted.” 

The News Agency announced that during the raid on Berlin the 
previous night an incendiary bomb dropped 10 ft. from Dr. Goebbels’s 
house. It also declared that non-military objectives in Berlin had again 
been bombed, many bombs dropping in the western residential area—in 
fact, just missing the U.S. Embassy. Fires and explosions damaged 
offices, hotels, and public and private buildings, and a number of works 
of art and quantitits of fine furniture were damaged. One bomb fell in 
the Brandenburger Tor, and others on the Reichstag, the house of the 
Society of German Engineers, the Academy of Arts, and the Hedwigs 
Hospital, in the most densely populated part of Berlin. 

The whole character of the attack and the objects struck showed very 
clearly that the pilots had received orders to bomb Berlin ruthlessly and 
without any regard for military targets. No military or militarily impor- 
tant objectives were either singled out or hit. The assassin Churchill 
had given the order to avoid all targets of military importance and to 
destroy as many monuments as possible. 

Semi-official spokesmen in Berlin stated that 10,000 ’plane-loads of 
bombs were going to the London area within the next few days, and 
that 2,500 planes, rotating daily between London and supply bases in 
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France, would be sent on their missions, beginning that day, and would 
make 4 return trips between London and France before re-entering 
their home airports. ' 

A Nazi spokesman remarked, “I wouldn’t give a farthing for the 
Houses of Parliament now that our Reichstag has been bombed.” 

Sept. 14.—Dr. Ley, head of the Labour Front, told the press that after 
the war Hitler would abolish compulsory military and labour service as 
part of a 10 year programme for improving the position of the German 
worker. There would be drastic reductions of working hours, and 
salaries would be divided into equal parts known as free and tied, the 
free half to be used as the worker liked, and the tied as the Government 
liked. 

Officials in Berlin told the foreign press that the bombs which fell on 
Buckingham Palace were aimed at oil and petrol tanks nearby. They 
also declared that London now had the choice of sharing the fate of 
Warsaw or of Paris. It had the chance to save itself and ward off the 
destiny of the German Air Force, which would ruthlessly continue its `. 
attacks. “If the British Government thinks it can avert further attacks , 
by attacking us it is mistaken. The German Air Force can continue to 
give an answer. The British have challenged the German nation for 
months, and have bombed civilians. It is not a question of whether a 
German life is worth 10 or 100 British lives, but it is a question of 
criminal unpreparedness to defend its own population.” 

The News Agency declared that about 2,000 tons of bombs had been 
dropped on London since the reprisal started. At a conservative estim- 
ate 24 big docks had been completely burned to the ground, and 
“despite all denials, foodstuffs are running short”. 

Sept. 15.—A semi-official commentary on the air activities of the 
week just past stated that they were characterized by “‘terrific’”’ attacks 
on docks and industrial plant in London. The reason why this region 
had been spared hitherto was that many of the works and factories 

- were “situated within the metropolitan area, so that any attack on them 
must inevitably affect the houses of the civil population”. As, however, 
despite repeated warnings, British air attacks on the German civilian 
population had not ceased it was decided to abandon the “generous” 
attitude hitherto adopted. All neutral reports agreed that the effects of 
the mass attacks were “indescribable”. 

The News Agency reported that a cordon of police patrols had been 
drawn round London, and thousands of police were patrolling the out- 
skirts to prevent a mass flight. Only lorries withecoal and food were 
allowed to enter or leave. Anyone who wished to buy a ticket at one of 
the few stations from which trains were running had to “show a permit 
from the City Council”. 

It also stated that cocaine poisoning was ‘‘spreadingrapidlyin London’. 

Orders were issued forbidding the public from visiting places where 
bombs had been dropped, “‘because this is superfluous, as everything 

‘is described in the next day’s newspapers”. Foreign correspondents in 
Berlin were told that all officially conducted tours to places hit in raids 
had ceased, and that anyone who attempted to inspect damage with- 
out permission or unaccompanied would be expelled from the country, 
as would anyone who sent reports which were inaccurate or differed 
substantially from official accounts. 
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Sept. 16.—Government EA in Berlin stated that Göring 
had piloted a bomber over London on the previous evening, and had 
told a member of his staff that he was glad he had made'his Air Force 
such a proud weapon; it would be the sharpest sword in the conflict with 
England. 

Señor Suñer, the Spanish Minister of the Interior, arrived in Berlin. 
In a statement to the Völkischer Beobachter he said Spain had her 
mission in the new order in Europe, and when the right moment came 
the leaders in Spain would give the order for action. She had no de- 
mands in Europe, as the word demand could not be applied to what 
would really be a restitution. 

Spain was not alone in Europe. “The Empire which we have declared 
to be the aim of our policy cannot be realized by us alone, and demands 
the harmony of other nations. No one need be surprised that in the 
hour when we seek associates we turn to those who were the victims of 
the same injustices as we were.” 
> A semi-official statement in Berlin said that both St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and Buckingham Palace were situated near objects of military impor- 
tance, the Palace being near Wellington Barracks and Victoria Station. 
Broadcasting stations announced that “as is well known, Buckingham 
Palace is neareimportant oil tanks”. 


GIBRALTAR 
Sept. 4.—More French aircraft landed ig Gibraltar from Morocco, 
making 36 so far brought over by French pilots. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Sept. 3.—The Admiralty announced that losses of shipping for the 
week ended Aug. 25 were 13 British vessels, of 69,340 tons; one Allied, 
1,718 tons, and 2 neutrals, of 8,692 tons, a total of 79,750 tons. 

Announcement of Agreement with the U.S.A. for the lease of naval 
and air bases and the transfer of destroyers. (See U.S.A.) The Notes 
exchanged between Lord Lothian and Mr. Hull were published as a 
White Paper. Cmd. 6224. (See Special Note.) 

Mr. Eden, speaking in London, said it would be most foolish to 
suppose that because the autumn approached the threat of invasion 
was past. The contrary was the fact, and “there is no shred of evidence 
to show that Hitler has abandoned his declared intention to seek to 
subdue this country by invasion. There is plenty of evidence to cause 
us to be especially watchful during these next few weeks”. 

Supplies of equipment were being speeded up, but “the blunt fact 
must be faced and stated—there is no weapon in its armoury in respect 
of which the Army does not ask for more”. 

Sept. 5.—Mr. Churchill’s speech in Parliament. (See Special Sum- 
mary.) Lord Halifax, reviewing the war situation in the House of 
Lords, said that Hitler’s apprentice, Mussolini, appeared to have had 
it in mind to try out on his own the well-known Nazi policy of threats 
and intimidation. Nothing could have been more devoid of substance 
than his trumped-up charges against Greece. In the event of any 
action which clearly threatened the independence of Greece and which 
the Greek Government felt bound to resist with the national forces the 
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British Government, he declared, would feel bound to lend the Greek 
Government all the support in its power. 

As for Rumania, since she renounced the British guarantee she had 
proceeded to demonstrate her subservience to Germany by a series of 
threats directed against the interests of England, and the Rumanian 
Government had been acting in a manner directly detrimental to 
British shipping and British oil interests. In view of this; the Govern- 
ment had informed the Rumanian Government that so long as their 
interests were treated in this way it was impossible for trade with 
Rumania to thrive, and it had been made clear that Great Britain 
felt herself entitled by way of reprisal to hold up Rumanian ships. 

Sept. 6.—It was announced that further New Zealand Naval and 
Air Force details had arrived in the country, and another draft of 
Ganadian Naval Volunteer Reserve officers. 

Sept. 10.—The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the 
week ended Sept. 1 were 11 British, 5 Allied, ona 4 neutral vessels, 
totalling 84,575 tons. 

Sept. 15.—The Minister for Aircraft Production announced that gifts 
from the public at home and oversea for the purchase of aircraft 
exceeded £5 million. 

Sept. 16.—The Prime Minister sent a message to the Secretary of 
State for Air for the Fighter Command in which he said that “aided by 
squadrons of their Czech and Polish comrades, using only a small pro- 
portion of their total strength, and under cloud conditions of some 
difficulty, they cut to rags and tatters three separate waves of murderous 
assault upon the civil population of their native land, inflicting a certain 
loss of 125 bombers and 53 fighters upon the enemy, to say nothing of © 
probables and damaged, while themselves sustaining only a loss of 12 
pilots and 25 machines. These results exceed all expectations, and give 
Just and sober confidence in the approaching struggle.” 

It was announced that a Swiss trade mission had arrived in London. 


HUNGARY 

Sept. 4—The Prime Minister, asking the Lower House to ratify the 
Vienna award, declared that Hungary had tried to reach an agreement 
with Rumania by negotiation, and that it was only when it was realized 
that her rightful claims could not be satisfied by those means that she 
was forced to ask for help from the Axis Powers, “although we did not 
like to seek the help of our close friends at a time when they were 
fighting a desperate war”. , 

The Foreign Minister read a statement before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Upper House. This declared that Hungary wished 
for good neighbourly relations with Rumania, which was in full accord 
with the wishes of the Axis Powers. 

Sept. 5.—Admiral Horthy rode at the head of the troops when they 
made a formal entry in Satu Mare (Szatmar-Nemetic) and was accom- 
panied by the Prime Minister, the Defence Minister, and other members 
of the Cabinet. 

Sept. 9—Large numbers of Germans, believed to be members of the 
Arbeitsdienst, and also some S.A. men, were reported to be travelling 
through the country, with the Government’s permission, to help in 
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the transference of the Germans from Bessarabia (some 90,000F who 
were moving to Germany. 

It was learnt that an agreement had been signed with a German 
economic group granting it oil-drilling concessions in the whole of 
south-east Hungary. 


INDIA 


Sept. 3.—The War Fund of Mysore State sent £7,500 to Lord 
Beaverbrook for aircraft and an equal sum to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the reduction of the national debt. 

Sept. 11.—The Viceroy cabled £37,500 from the War Purposes Fund 
for the relief of air raid victims in London. 

Sept. 15.—The Congress Working Committee adopted a resolution 
withdrawing the Party’s conditional offer to co-operate with Britain 
in the war, and inviting Mr. Gandhi to resume his leadership of the 
Party, with power to “guide it in any action that should be taken”. 
It condemned the British Government for bringing India into the war 
without consulting her and rejected the Viceroy’s proposals of Aug. 8, 
but it expressed admiration for the British people in the face of peril, 
disclaimed any desire to embarrass them, and promised to restrict the 
Party’s passive resistance campaign to the minimum required ‘‘for 
preserving the people’s liberties”. 

The adoption of the resolution was urged by Mr. Gandhi (who had 
drafted it) who promised that there would be no mass civil disobedi- 
ence, and that he would give a good account of the stewardship en- 
trusted to him. 


INDO-CHINA 

Sept. 3—An official communiqué issued in Saigon stated that an 
ultimatum was presented by the Japanese on Sept. 1 for the passage 
of troops through the country. It was refused. (See also Japan.) 

Later reports indicated that the Japanese had not, in fact, presented 
an ultimatum, but had made a peremptory demand which was not 
accompanied by any time-limit and which the French were unwilling 
to grant. 

Sept. 4.—Talks. with the Japanese were resumed. Hong-kong 
reports stated that the Japanese had informed the French of their 
intention to land tr8ops the next day, but it was stated in Saigon that 
General Nishihara, the Japanese representative in the talks, was “not 
insisting” on the conditidns of the ultimatum. 

Japanese warships were reported to be cruising just outside Indo- 
China waters. 

According to Chinese reports the Government had just reached an 
agreement with the Chinese Government in Chungking as to measures 
to be adopted if Japan invaded the country. 

Sept. 5—It was stated in Saigon that the ultimatum had been 
withdrawn and that negotiations were continuing, and reports from 
Chinese sources stated that the Governor-General had obtained a 
fortnight’s respite. 

The evacuation of Japanese from the country was suspended. 
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Sept. 6.—Reports from Shanghai stated that an agreement had been 
reached between the French authorities and the Japanese Army, and 
that Japanese troops were landing. : 

Sept. 9.—Reports were current that the Governor-General had 
refused the Japanese demand to be allowed to pass troops through 
Tonkin by rail. Reports from Canton stated that Germany had 
promised Japan a sphere of influence in Indo-China for their mutual 
benefit. 

Sept. 10.—According to Chinese reports the Governor-General, 
under pressure from Vichy, agreed to permit 12,000 Japanese to enter 
the country and use the railway and a camp near it. He had, however, 
insisted that the Japanese should evacuate when they had established 
themselves in Yunnan, and had rejected their demand for air bases. 

The international bridge between Indo-China and China at Laokay 
was blown up by the Chinese. 


ITALY 

Sept. 8.—Signor Ansaldo, in his weekly broadcast to the forces, 
declared that the British deliberately brought the bombing of London 
down on their own heads. First, they tried to break German moral 
with their “wanton” bombing; secondly, they hoped to provoke the 
Germans to reprisals, so as to play for American sympathy; and thirdly, 
they were fundamentally ‘‘ferocious” and took a cruel pleasure in 
fighting in a sanguinary war. 

Sept. 11.—The Council of Ministers passed a series of measures for 
reinforcing air raid protection, particularly in the industrial regions. 

Sept. 12.—Unofficial reports in Rome stated that the forces in Libya 
had launched an attack on Egypt. 

Sept. 14.—The Popolo d’Italsa stated that Germany and Italy would 
divide Europe into two economic spheres under the sole guidance and 
control of Berlin and Rome, and in view of the increase of her popula- 
tion, Italy would develop her industrial output and éxport trade. 
“Gold is unnecessary”, it declared, ‘and either the present holders of 
gold will acknowledge the new German-Italian economic system in 
Europe or the Axis Powers will refuse to recognize the gold standard in 
European markets.” 

Il Telegrafo, Count Ciano’s paper, stated that the bombing of Buck- 
ingham Palace was perhaps a reprisal for the bombing of Hitler’s 
Chancellery. ° 


JAPAN ' 

Sept. 3.—The Foreign Office spokesman, asked about the reported 
ultimatum to Indo-China, replied ‘‘There is absolutely nothing to it”. 

Sept. 4.—Referring again to the position in Indo-China’ the spokes- 
man said, “we hope matters will be smoothed over in a few days’, 
and added that negotiations were going on direct with Vichy side by 
side with those in Saigon. 

Report of further warning given by the U.S. Secretary of State. 
(See U.S.A.) 

Sept. 5.—The Minister of the Navy resigned owing to ill-health and 
was succeeded by Admiral Oikawa. 
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MALAY STATES ; 

Sept. 3.—The list opened for the War loan of 20 million dollars. 
The Patriotic Fund remitted a further £20,000 to London, making a 
total of £220,000 since the war began. 

‘ ) 
MEXICO ` 

Sept. 12.—The Electoral College of the Chamber declared General ` 
Camacho, the Government Party candidate, to be President-Elect. 
The opposition candidate, General Almazan, set up his own Congress, 
which met secretly in the capital. 


THE NETHERLANDS . 

Sept. 3.—The resignation of the Prime Minister was announced and 
the appointment of Prof. Gerbrandy to the office. M. Welter, Minister 
for the Colonies, was appointed Minister of Finance, and M. van 
Boeyen, the Home Minister, was appointed ad interim to be head of the 
Department of General Affairs. 

Sept. 10.—Swiss reports stated that the Chief of Police at The Hague 
had been dismissed after a clash between Dutch Nazis and the police 
on Sept. 7. The commander of the S.S. in The Hague was ordered to 
investigate the incident, which was generally believed to have developed 
from the resentment shown against a cyclist who had accidentally run 
into a column of 200 Dutch boy and girl Nazis. 

Among measures taken by the German aethorities to prevent alleged 
spying on behalf of Great Britain was an order prohibiting anyone in the 
coastal districts from’staying out of doors after 10-p.m., and another 
forbidding the flying of kites anywhere. 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES i 

Sept. 12.—It was announced that the people of the country had 
subscribed 5 million guilders (£700,000) which had been placed at the 
disposal of the Queen to be spent on military purposes for the Allied 
cause. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Sept. 12.—The first group of British children, 170 in number, arrived 
in the country, evacuated under private arrangements. 
e 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Sept. 13.—Incendiary bombs were dropped on a coastal town by an 
enemy machine attempting to attack shipping. There were no casualties. 


NORWAY 

Sept. 3.—Quisling’s party issued a declaration to the people indicating 
that he was about to take in hand a reconstitution of the régime, and 
declaring that the allegation that his programme included terroristic 
methods was false. (He had just returned from a long stay in Germany.) 
* Sept. 4.—The German military authorities issued a final warning 
to persons possessing military weapons or knowing of their places of 
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concealment that all such weapons must be surrendered by Sept 15, 
on pain of punishment under military law. 

Sept. 5.—It was learnt that the German military authorities had 
suppressed several papers and arrested the editors for disrespectful 
remarks about Quisling. 

Quisling was understood to be continuing his efforts to form a 
. Cabinet, and Col. Getz was appointed Minister of Defence. 

Sept. 6.—The four chief parties—the Left Wing, the Right Wing, 
the Agrarians, and Labour—were understood to have decided at a 
joint meeting, to sink their differences and unite in opposing Quisling’s 
party. 

Reports from Sweden stated that the Germans had begun a wide- 
spread campaign of raids and arrests, on the ground that the insecurity 
in coastal waters was due to information sent to Great Britain. The 
censorship of all correspondence was tightened up and the dispatch 
abroad of newspapers forbidden. 

Sept. 13.—Swedish reports stated that a Riksraad had been formed 
in Oslo, with Hr. Christensen as President; Hr. Ringnes, Foreign 
Minister; Hr. Dahle, the Interior; Hr. Schoening, Finance; Hr. Harbeek, 
Justice; Hr. Borch, Labour; Hr. Mork, Agriculture; Hr. Lunde, In- 
formation; Hr. Selmer, Religion; Hr. Johannesen, Commerce; Hr. 
Aae, Social Affairs; and Hr. Lie, Police. 

Sept. 15.—Swedish reports stated that a vast military zone on the 
south-west coast had been reserved exclusively for German troops, and 
that large preparations wert being made there. 


PALESTINE 

Sept. 6.—A delegation representing Jews, Arabs, and British pre- 
sented to the High Commissioner a cheque for £28, 500, subscribed for 
the Fighter Aircraft Fund. 


PARAGUAY 

Sept. 7.—The President was killed ti an aeroplane accident, and 
the Council of Ministers appointed the Minister of War, General Morinigo, 
as Provisional President. 


POLAND ' 

Sept. 12.—Reports from Polish sources ottside*the country stated 
that large numbers of people had been arrested at Poznan, Grudziadz, 
Gniezno, Strzelno, Mogilno, and other towns, and many of them 
executed on charges of anti-German activity of various kinds, dating 
back as far as September 1939. Polish counsel were not admitted 
to the courts-martial. 

Owing to alleged sabotage by Poles a state of emergency was in force 
in Poznan, Torun, and Katowice. In Danzig and Pomerania all Polish 
schools were reported to have been closed, and 60 new German ones 
were being established. 

From the Vilna district large numbers of Poles were being deported to 
the interior of Russia. 

Sept. 13.—It was reported that in German-occupied Poland a 
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Ukrainian Legion was being formed, with headquarters in Cracow and 
recruiting centres at Jaroslav, Sanok, and Przmysl. Skoropadski was 
believed to be in Cracow. 


RUMANIA 


Sept. 3.—The Prime Minister, in an appeal to the population, said 
“the Axis Powers guarantee the liberties of the people of Rumania, 
which for reasons beyond our control must pass under foreign domina- 
tion. We must not, however great our sufferings, risk the existence 
of the entire Rumanian State for a gesture which, although intended to 
bè noble, would only provoke the downfall of our country”. 

Many reports reached Bucarest of clashes between Hungarian and 
Rumanian troops, but they were denied in official quarters. At Cluj 
Dr. Maniu was reported to be organizing resistance, and demonstrations 
and counter-demonstrations were stated to have ended in over 100 
arrests. At Satu Mare several people were reported to have been killed. 

The Universe! of Bucarest published an article severely criticizing Italy. 

The Government Press Office announced that several revolver shots 
had been fired in front of the King’s Palace during the evening, wound- 
ing 2 policemen. They were believed to be the signal for a coup d'état 
by the Iron, Guard, some of whom attempted to seize the wireless 
station and the telephone company’s building, but were prevented by 
the police. At Constanza they occupied the post office, attacked the 
police station and telephone exchange and seized several build- 
ings. Fighting continued for 6 hours, and 45 people were killed. 
Troops and military police then got control of the situation, and 
several hundred arrests were made. At Cluj the Italian Consulate 
was wrecked, and violent demonstrations against Italy occurred at 
Temisoara and Oradea. 

Sept. 4.—The Prime Minister resigned and the King asked General 
Antonescu, a former Defence Minister and Chief of Staff, to form a 
Government. The General received the German and Italian Ministers, 
and was understood to have assured them that Rumania would faith- 
fully carry out the Vienna award. 

Late at night the King received General Antonescu, and gave him 
plenary powers. 

Sept. 5.—A Royal Decree was issued abolishing the Constitution 
based on the National Renaissance Front (introduced m 1938 as a 
substitute for Parliamentary democracy) and dissolving Parliament. 

Street fighting teok place in Bucarest, and leaflets were distributed 
with a manifesto signed by M. Sima, the Iron Guard leader, asking for 
the King’s abdication, and protesting against the cession of Transyl- 
vania. The crowd shouted for the abdication, but dispersed when shots 
were fired over their heads. A large body of young Iron Guards 
attempting to approach the Palace was stopped by troops with 
machine guns. 

Many reports reached Bucarest of Transylvanian peasants declaring 
that hey would rather join the British Army than surrender to the 
Magyars without a fight. 

The Saxon population of Bistritsa were reported to be demonstrating 
against the Vienna award, since it separated them from their fellows 
in Sibiu and Temisoara and handed them over to Hungary. 
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The Prime Minister issued a proclamation announcing that the 
Government were planning a change in the régime, and that those 
responsible for the present tmpasse would be treated according to their 
deserts, but that there must be no spirit of revenge, and quarrels 
must cease. 

At the end of the day the Prime Minister announced an armistice 
with the insurgent Iron Guards. 

Sept. 6.—The King abdicated in favour of Prince Michael, and 
signed a proclamation declaring that for 10 years he had tried to do all 
his conscience dictated for the good of Rumania, and had worked with- 
out respite and with complete devotion. Inspired by love for the 
country now facing great dangers, “I desire”, he said, “to set aside 
these dangers by passing on the heavy burden of my reign to my son, 
whom I know you love so'deeply ... In leaving my beloved son to my 
people I ask all Rumanians to surround him with the warmest and most 
complete love and loyalty ... Long live Rumanial”’ 

General Antonescu issued a proclamation reading ‘Brother 
Rumanians, from the depths of a heavy heart I appeal to you to forget 
all, to rally round our young and beloved king, to keep order, and to 
return to work.” 

The King left the capital shortly before noon in a special train. 

Bands of Iron Gaerds distributed copies of a manifesto in the streets 
of Bucarest during the morning expressing the Guard’s profound faith 
in the Axis Powers and in the indestructible spixit of justice which 
would preside over their reoxganization of Europe i 

Princess Helen was understood to be returning to Bucarest in 
response to a telegram from General Antonescu asking her to come to 
the side of the young King, “in order to complete the training which the 
country ardently desires for him”. 

General Antonescu ordered the arrest of M. Tatarescu and M. 
Argetoianu, the former Premiers, and of several former Ministers, and 
dismissed the Court Chamberlain and the Chief of Police of Bucarest. 
The arrest was also announced of the Mayor of Bucarest and of M. 
Malaxa, the leading arms manufacturer. passports were cancelled, 
to prevent enemies of the new régime leaving the country. 

M. Sima, the Iron Guard leader, in a public speech in the evening, 
told the demonstrators to go home and issued a warning to anyone 
falsely masquerading as members of the guard. 

General Antonescu, in a note of instructions to the press, stated that 
“Rumania, on her own initiative, has entered the political sphere of 
Germany and Italy. Consequently it is not permissible to attack the 
Axis Powers in any way. With regard to the Western Powers an 
attitude of reserve must be maintained, with the limits of objective 
information. Praise is inopportune and superfluous, and criticism is 
inelegant. With regard to Hungary, Bulgaria, and Russia, no aggres- 
sive attitude must be assumed.” 

Sept. 7.—King Michael entrusted General Antonescu with the forma- 
tion of a Cabinet. 

Dr. Maniu issued a manifesto welcoming King Michael’s accession, 
and urging a policy of “national resistance” to the cession of Transyl- 
vania. He refused to take office until the situation had cleared. 

Sept. 8.—It was announced that the Cabinet had agreed on a reform 
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of the administration for peasants and workers, relief for underpaid 
officials, and improved health services. 

A commission was set up to investigate the fortunes of all Ministers 
and Under-Secretaries during the past 10 years, the expenditure of the 
defence funds, the activities of the National’ Bank and the railway 
administration, and all the political trials since 1933. 

King Carol’s accounts were blocked, and police commissioners entered 
several banks. : 

The Prime Minister appointed General Camenita Minister of the 
Interior, General Pantazzi, Minister of National Defence; and Flight 
Commander.Gienescu, Minister for Air and Marine. 

The High Command announced that the 4th Transylvanian zone 
had been occupied by Hungarian troops without incident. 

Sept. 10:—The Premier issued decrees banning Jews from theatrical 
and artistic performances, and dismissing officials of the Ministry of 
Cults who were Freemasons. Another announced that the State 
authorized and protected the free exercise of the following “cults”: the 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Uniate, Armenian, Calvinist, Lutheran, 
and Unitarian Churches, and the Moslem religion. 

Orders were issued for the production of relevant accounts by all 
Ministries which had disposed of secret funds during the past 8 years; 
10 generals and rear-admirals were retired; and people interned without 
trial for spreading false news were released. 

Sept. 11.—M. Sima told an interviewer that the Iron Guard were 
perfectly capable of taking over the Govamment, and demanded the 
elimination of Jewish and British influence from South-Eastern Europe 
and close co-operation with the Axis. (The interview was published by 
the Italian Stefani Agency, but the above remarks did not appear in 
` the Rumanian papers. 

Several hundred S.S. men in uniform were reported to have arrived 
at Galatz, to help in the repatriation of the Germans from Bessarabia. 

General Antonescu issued an appeal for support for the régime, which, 
he said, desired to relieve hardships, but would not hesitate to deal ruth- 
lessly with any attempt to upset it. i 

The President of the Council, in a communiqué, said that measures had 
been taken partially to demobilize the Army, and to reduce requisitioned 
articles to a minimum. 

The bodies of 25 Iron Guards were reported to have been exhumed 
and brought to Bucarest (they had been buried in a concentration camp 
after being shot for éhe murder of M. Calinescu). 

Sept. 13.—Protest by the Soviet Government against incident on the 
frontier. (See U.S.S.R.) 

The nameday of the former leader Codreanu was celebrated 
by a gathering of some 25,000 Iron Guards, many of whom wore 
uniform. The Government were represented by the Propaganda 
Minister. 

Sept. 14.—Princess Helen arrived in Bucarest and was met by King 
Michael. 

Sept. 15.—General Antonescu announced that he had formed a 
Government with M. Sima as Deputy Premier; Prof. Leon, Minister of 
National Economy; General Petrovicescu, the Interior; Prof. Antonescu, 
Justice; M. Sturdza, Foreign Affairs; M. Cretzeanu, Finance; Prof. 
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Braileanu, Education, Arts and Cults; Prof. Nicolau, Public Works 
and Communications; M. Maresh, Agriculture; M. Jascinshi, Public 
Health; and Col. Dragomir, Coordination of Economic Affairs. Five 
were Iron Guards, and Prof. Leon was a German protégé. The others 
were personal friends ofthe Prime Minister. 

An inner Cabinet Council was set up, composed of the Premier and 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Interior, Justice, Finance, and 
Economy, only 2 of whom were Iron Guards. 

An ordinance was issued making the Iron Guard the sole legal and 
political party. ; 

Sept. 16.—Reports were current in Bucarest that large numbers of 
German S.S. men had entered the Prahova valley oilfields. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Sept. 6.—General Smuts, speaking in Cape Town, expressed absolute 
confidence in the rightness of his policy and the country’s support for it, 
the clearest proof of which was the fact that they were getting tens of 
thousands of volunteers for the Army. 

The opposition campaigns for a separate peace and in support of 
Republicanism had been a flop. Some of them advocated a “new order” 
in South Africa. This would be the Nazi type of dictatorship. But the 
people would not accept the Nazi doctrine; some might be taken in for 
the time, but ‘German measles pass quickly”. - 

The opposition had thought that Hitler was winning when France 
collapsed. They had miscafculated. The real turning point of the war 
was Dunkirk. That had been a black moment, but if Hitler could not 
get the British Army then, when everything was in his favour, he would 
never do it. He no longer talked of a Blitzkrieg but of a 5 years’ war. . 
If the war was to be long then Hitler had already lost it. It gave time 
for the truth to soak in throughout the world that he was a world 
menace. 

The 50 destroyers from America were only the vanguard—“‘it is the 
first portent, and others will follow”. He did not read too much into 
the American agreement, but “I see that little cloud in the sky which 
will become a thunderstorm, and Hitler will feel the full effect of it. 
The destiny of Africa is being decided in this war... .” 

Sept. 9—General Hertzog moved in Parliament that the Speaker be 
given power to convene the House if it was thought expedient after 
consultation with the Premier and the Leader of the Opposition. The 
motion was rejected by 82 votes to 57. y 


SPAIN . 
Sept. 4.—The press gave great prominence to the Anglo-American 
Agreement. The A.B.C. stated that the close collaboration of the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers compelled attention, and said the arrangement was 
indeed epoch-making, as President Roosevelt had pointed out. It was 
of even greater importance than the Louisiana sale of 1803 if one 
thought of the consequences which the cession of 50 destroyers might 

have to a country at war. ; 
Sept. 6—The Italian Ambassador, presenting his credentials to 
General Franco, said Italy fully understood the legitimate aspirations of 
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the Spanish nation, and the blood shed on the battlefield for the common 
cause had consolidated the traditional and spiritual ties uniting Italy 
and Spain. General Franco replied: “If political thought and identity 
of faith and blood unite us, the brotherhood created on the battlefields 
also binds us. You will be near us in sharang the scarcity and the 
sacrifices with which, wrongly and frnitlessly, they are trying to break 
down the strength and dignity of our country.” 

The German Ambassador presented the General with the Order of 
the German Eagle, and said “Germany’s fight is not ended. We fight 
the same common enemy, which goes on trying to deceive the world 
with false liberalism and democracy”. The decoration symbolized 
future collaboration between the two countries, which ‘‘will serve the 
common interests and, with the ultimate triumph of sound and strong 
ideology, will create a new Europe”. General Franco, replying, re- 
ferred to “our common ideals” which, he said, had been extended and 
affirmed in Europe to-day “thanks to the efforts of your arms, which 
will be responsible for starting a new era of prosperity, peace, and 
justice”. He also said: 

“If in the dark hours of her history Spain felt by her side the warmth 
of your friendship, imagine how she is feeling to-day when the con- 
solidation of that social and political revolution which we fought for so 
hard is being decıded on the seas and in the air of Europe.” 

Sept. 16.—Señor Suñer in Berlin, and statement to the press. (See 
Germany.) i 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
Sept. 3.—The lists opened for the war loan of 25 million dollars. 


SWEDEN 

Sept. 3—The loss was announced of the steamer Alida Gorthon, 
torpedoed in the Atlantic with the loss of 11 lives. 

Sept. 9.—It was announced that trade agreements had been signed 
with Russia and Finland. The first provided for a turnover of 150 
million kronor in the first year (compared with 30 million im 1988) and 
Russia was.to get railway material, machine tools, etc., in exchange for 
oil products, grain, and manganese. Sweden granted her a 5-year 
credit of 100 million kronor. 

To Finland Sweden was to export goods to the value of 50 million 
in 6 months, and three-fifths of their iron and steel products, and Sweden 
granted a credit of 25 million for Finnish reconstruction. 


SWITZERLAND 
Sept 5.—The Government decided to send a mission to London to 
ask for facilities for the dispatching of ships with food destined for 
Switzerland. (Some Swiss-chartered ships were held up at Gibraltar.) 
Sept. 8—King Carol arrived at Lugano by special train and went to 
an hotel. The Government gave their consent to his temporary stay 
in the country. 
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SYRIA 

Sept. 3.—It was learnt that an Italian Military Mission had arrived 
in Beirut a few days earlier, but no reports of this appeared in the press. 

Meat rationing began, and a scarcity of sugar, rice, and petrol was 
reported. i ; 

Sepi. 10.—Reports from Egypt stated that an appeal had just been 
made to the French forces in Syria by General de Larminat, who 
warned them that Italy was exerting pressure to have the French air- 
craft in Syria handed over to her. This was only the first step towards 
the occupation of Syria by the Italian and German forces. Similar 
demands would be made for the withdrawal of war material, and Syria 
would then be at the mercy of air attacks from the Dodecanese and 
invasion by land forces. 

Other reports stated that the Italian demands included the taking 
over of all air bases, the demobilization of the whole French Colonial 
Army, and the repatriation of the men. 

Unrest was general among both Syrians and the French Army, many 
of the men being anxious to join the Free French unit in Egypt, but the 
frontier was heavily guarded. The Italian mission was reported to be 
very unpopular. 


THAILAND 

Sept. 15.—According to reports from Japanese sources the Govern- 
ment on Sept. 13 presented to the French Legation in Bangkok a de- 
mand for the immediate cession of territory on the Indo-Chinese border. 


TRANSJORDAN : i 

Sept. 13.—Speaking at Amman the Emir Abdullah declared that 
the Arabs could not tolerate aggressive intentions by the conquerors 
of France in Syria, a country known as Arab. He referred to Great 
Britain as a faithful ally of the Arabs, and added, “we shall shortly 
rejoice in her victory”. 


TRINIDAD 

Sept. 11.—The Trinidad and Tobago branch of the Red Cross sent 
a further contribution to London, making £30,000 given by the Colony 
to date. 


TURKEY 
Sept. 11.—The arrest was reported of Hitzigrafh, a German agent 
of arms factories long established in Turkey and a friend of von Papen. 
Sept. 18.—The export of wheat, barley, and maize was prohibited. 


U.S.A. 

Sept. 3.—President Roosevelt announced, in a message to Congress, 
the conclusion of negotiations with the British Government, by which 
the United States acquired the right to lease naval and air bases in 
Newfoundland and Bermuda—these bases being “generously given and 
gladly received’—and the right of acquisition of similar bases in 
the Bahamas, Jamaica, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Antigua, and British 
Guiana, in consideration of the transfer to Great Britain of 50 over-age 


destroyers. 
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The agreement, he said, was “not inconsistent in any sense with our 
status of peace. Still less is it a threat against any nation. It is an 
epochal and far-reaching act of preparation for continental defence in 
face of grave danger”. He also said it was the most important action for 
the reinforcement of the national defence that had been taken since the 
purchase of Louisiana from France in 1803. “Then, as now”, he went 
on, “‘considerations of safety from oversea attack were fundamental. 
The value to the Western Hemisphere of these outposts of security is 
beyond calculation ... They are essential to the protection of the 
Panama Canal, Central America, the northern portion of South 
America, the Antilles, Canada, Mexico, and our own Eastern and Gulf 
seaboards.” 

Later, the President told the press that the chief value of the bases was 
that they would keep the enemy away from the country’s front door; 
the enemy had got to get through them “before they can get at us’. - 

It was announced that the Chief of Navy Operations had certified 
that the release of the destroyers to Great Britain and the acquisition 
of bases would strengthen rather than impair American defences. The 
Navy Department announced that 8 of the vessels would be ready to 
sail on Sept. 6, and would go to Canadian ports. 

It was learnt that on Aug. 29 Mr. Hull had asked Lord Lothian 
whether Mr. Churchill’s statement in Parliament on June 4 that the 
British Fleet would not be scuttled or surrendered, but sent to defend 
other parts of the Empire represented ‘“‘the settled policy of the British 
Government”. Lord Lothian had replied în the affirmative on Sept. 2, 
» adding, “Mr. Churchill must, however, observe that these hypothetical 
contingencies seem more likely to concern the German Fleet, or what is 
left of it, than the British Fleet.” 

Publication of the letters exchanged between Mr. Hull and Lord 
Lothian. (See Spectal Note, page 1215). 

It was stated in New York that arrangements had been made for 
Great Britain to receive, during the next 20 months, an average of 700 
fighter aircraft a month against her purchases in the U.S.A. Exports 
to the British Government were stated to total 2,633 machines to date, 
out of 8,064 ordered (including undelivered French orders). 

Sept. 4.—Mr. Hull was understood to have told the Japanese 
Embassy that press reports of Japan’s ultimatum to Indo-China 
involved “a matter to which this Government attaches importance”. 
To the press he recalled the Government’s repeated expressions in 
favour of maintainfng the status quo with reference both to Indo-China 
and the Dutch East Indies. 

Sept. 5.—The Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies 
announced that after the Battle of Flanders the British Government 
had bought and shipped to England 80,000 machine guns, 700 field 
guns, 500,000 rifles, and “mountains” of ammunition. 

The Senate, by a narrow margin, defeated a proposal to delay the 
application of conscription until Jan. 1. The House of Representatives, 
by a margin of 30 votes, agreed to a waiting time of 60 days to give’ 
voluntary enlistment an opportunity of showing itself capable of 
meeting requirements. It then passed the Conscription Bill, with this 
proviso, by 263 votes to 149. 

Sept. 6.—Mr. Hull was asked by the press if formal diplomatic action 
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had been taken regarding Japan’s attitude towards Indo-China, and 
replied that he would not be surprised if any peaceful Government 
made representations in favour of maintaining the status quo in the 
Far East, to which, he remarked, Japan was already committed. 

Sept. 7.—Mr. Hull announced that all the Latin-American Republics 
had been informed that the bases leased from Great Britain would be 
available for their use, since they had been acquired “not only to 
defend the United States, but in order more éffectively to co-operate 
with the other American Republics in the defence of the Hemisphere”. 

Congress passed the Appropriation Bill, providing for $5,500 million 
for national defence. (This released funds for building a two-ocean 
Navy, for an Army of 1,300,000, and for 18,421 aeroplanes.) 

Sept. 9.—The President signed the Appropriation Bill. The Naval 
Department at once awarded contracts for 210 vessels, all but one 
combat ships, at a cost of $3,861,053,312. They included 7 battleships 
(of 45,000 tons), 8 aircraft carriers, 27 cruisers, 115 destroyers, and 43 
submarines. . 

Sept. 10.—M. Haye, the new French Ambassador, arrived and told 
the press that unoccupied France was free “in a limited sense”. He 
said he had a special mission to dispel the notion that Vichy had carried 
placation of the conquerors to the point of co-opeyation. + 

Sept. 11.—The Senate, by 42 votes to 27, passed a measure increasing 
the lending power of the Export and Import Bank by $500 million. 

Sept. 12—A Presidential proclamation placed under executive 
control for export purposese aircraft engines and plans and designs 
for building them. ° 

Sept. 13.—The President told the press that equipment used for the 
production of aviation motor fuel and tetra and ethyl lead also 
required licence for export. 

ept. 14,—The Conscription Bill was passed by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives by large majorities. 

‘Sept. 16.—The President signed the Conscription Bill. It rendered 
liable for service some 16} million men aged 21 to 35, of whom 900,000 
would be in training by April, 1941. In a proclamation accompanying 
the measure he stated that registration would take place on Oct. 16, 
and declared that by adopting selective service in time of peace 
America had “broadened and enriched our basic concept of citizenship. 
Beside the clear democratic ideal of equal rights, equal privileges, and 
equal opportunities we have set forth the underlying other duties, 
obligations, and responsibilities of equal service . . .We have not carved 
a new uncharted trail in the history of our democratic institutions. We 
have merely reasserted an old, accepted principle of democratic 
government”. 


U.S.S.R. : 
Sept. 4.—A decree was published calling up for 2 years’ training all 
the 1920 class, those of the 1921 class born before Aug. 31, and all in 
* the 1921 and 1922 classes who had been 10 years at school. 
A Trade Treaty with Hungary was signed in Moscow. 
Sept. 8—It was announced that Vyshinsky, the former State 
Prosecutor, had been appointed Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 
A trade and credit agreement with Sweden was signed in Moscow. 
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Sept. 12.—Semi-official reports current in Moscow stated that the 
Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs had received the German 
Ambassador the previous day and informed him that the Soviet could 
not remain indifferent to questions of the control of shipping on the 
Danube, and that ‘‘the Soviet, as a State bordered on the Danube, must 
participate in the decision of questions concerning the Danube”. 
This action was believed to have been taken as a result of foreign 
reports that Germany was convening in Vienna a conference of 
experts on international questions regarding the Danube. 

The Red Fleet, in an article on Germany’s attack on England, said 
that if she succeeded in winning the mastery of the air then the pos- 
sibility of an invasion was to a great extent assured. But the conquest 
and full mastery of the air was possible only within a definite and limited 
period, and “if Germany does not succeed within that period and the 
British air fleet is able to achieve numerical equality, then any German 
invasion is out of the question”. 

Sept. 13.—The Government were understood to have protested to 
the Rumanian Government, for the second time, regarding the firing 
by Rumanians on a frontier patrol, and to have reminded the Rumanian 
Minister that no reply had been received to the previous protest of 
Aug. 29. . 

Sept. 14.—Reports were current that the Government had asked 
Rumania to relinquish all the rolling stock which had been in Bess- 
arabia and Northern Bukovina, and were endeavouring to buy railway 
equipment of all kinds from Sweden and Mungary. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Sept. 7.—Riots occurred at Zagreb in protest against the high prices 
of food, attributed to the very large exports to Germany during the 
year. The Civil Guard and, later, some troops were called out, and a 
few fatal casualties on both sides were reported. 

Sept. 11:—Large scale military exercises concluded near Belgrade, in 
which tanks, dive-bombers, and parachutists took part. 

Sept 13.—An amnesty was proclaimed for minor crimes in honour of 
the King’s birthday. 

A large camp, of a semi-permanent character, was completed in 
Belgrade to accommodate some 120,000 Germans who were leaving 
Bessarabia and Bukovina for Germany and were expected to begin 
arriving from Galatz on Sept. 24. f 


, 
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EUROPE’S LIQUID FUEL SUPPLIES 


(An article on “World Sources of Petroleum” appeared in the Bulletin 
of June 29, 1940). 


A GREAT deal has been written recently about the position of 
continental Europe as a whole, and especially of enemy and enemy- 
occupied courftries with respect to the supplies of liquid fuel. Figures 
of production for recent years are fairly easily obtained and relatively 
reliable; the same is true, of course, of imports. The figures of consump- 
tion are rendered unrehable by ignorance of what has been added 
to stocks. A certain importance attaches, ‘however, to the knowledge 
of the amounts of the different liquid fuels which have been used in 
peacetime for various purposes, since this alone can furnish a guide to 
the economy which is possible without serious breakdown of the Euro- 
pean transport system. Upon this point data are scarce and it has to be 
left to more or less inspired guesswork. The most complete estimates of 
consumption of the various liquid fuels in European countries are 
those made by the American Petroleum Institute, and published in 
Petroleum Facts and Figures. These, however, are given in United States 
barrels of 42 American gallons or 35 Imperial gallons. The conversion 
coefficients which are appropriate for turning these figures into metric 
tons in which production figures are.mostly available are not, of course, 
quite clear. But in the table on page 1272 an attempt has been made to 
put the American Petroleum Institute data into terms of weight. Private 
sources indicate that so far as the internal use of heavy oil 1s concerned, 
ie. excluding the oif provided for bunkers of ocean-going ships, these 
estimates are at fault: the totals indicated by these private sources are 
given in the table and may be regarded as more reliable. 


1. Consumption 


, The consumption for 1938 of petroleum products according to their 
different uses may now be examined as far as data permit. 


A. THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Motor Spirit 
Consumption of motor spirit in the United Kingdom in 1938 appears 
to have been about 5.55 million metric tons. It may be estimated that 
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about 5 million tons of this was used in road transport, and a reasonable 
estimate, though data are far from perfect, would be that about 58 per 
cent of this was used for private cars and cycles and 42 per cent for 
commercial vehicles. In addition, commercial vehicles used 300,000 
metric tons of gas oil. A further 2.7 million metric tons of heavy oils 
were used for domestic and industrial purposes, and for fishing and . 
coastwise vessels, so that the total consumption of the heavy oils, 
excluding ocean-going bunkers, was some 3 million metric tons. In is 
addition to this about 14 million tons of fuel oil are delivered annually 

as bunkers for ocean-going vessels. 


Lubricants 

The consumption of lubricants by road transport vehicles may be 
taken as about 3 per cent of their consumption of liquid fuel, i e. about 
88,000 tons would be used by private cars and cycles and about 
76,000 tons by commercial vehicles, leaving about 378,000 tons for 
industrial, machinery: shipping, etc. 


Kerosene Sak 
Great Britain is estimated to have ETET in 1938 about 864, 000 ` 
tons of kerosene for lighting, heating, and as fuel for tractors, stationary 
engines, etc. 
The total consumption of petroleum products by the United Kingdom 
in 1938 probably ran to 11,8 million metric tons. 


B. ENEMY AND ENEMY-OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


(Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Norway, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, France, Italy, and Denmark) 

Motor Spirit 

The consumption of motor spirit in these countries in 1938 was about 
8.56 million tons, of which probably about 7.85 million tons were used 
for road transport. Taking into account the numbers of private and 
commercial vehicles of various classes in use and the probable con- 
sumption of heavy oils by some of these, it seems likely about 69 per 
cent of the petrol was used by private cars and cycles and 31 per cent 
by commercial vehicles. Consumption of Diesel oil by commercial 
vehicles may have reached 800,000 tons, leaving about 4.7 million tons 
of heavy oils to be used for other purposes, excluding ocean-going 
bunkers. Information about the latter is unobtainable from most of the 
countries concerned. 


Lubricants 

It may be estimated on the same basis as before that about 162,000 
tons of lubricants would be used by private cars and cycles in enemy 
and enemy-occupied countries and 110,000 tons for other road vehicles, 
leaving about 990,000 tons for other purposes. 


Kerosene 
Consumption of kerosene was about 1.16 million tons, and ‘otal 
consumption of petroleum products about 204 million tons. 
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C. EUROPEAN NEUTRALS EXCLUDING RUSSIA 


(Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Finland) 

Motor Spirit and Heavy Où g 

. The consumption of motor spirit by these countries in 1938 was 

. probably about 1.58 million tons, of which perhaps 1.38 million tons 

were used for road transport, 57 per cent of this by cars and cycles and 
43 per cent by commercial vehicles. Diesel-driven commercial vehicles 

may consume as much as 80,000 tons of gas oil, leaving 1.7 million tons 

of heavy oil for other purposes, excluding ocean-going bunkers, about 

which no information is available. 


Lubricants 
Consumption of lubricants was some 272,000 tons, of which about 
51,000 were used, probably, for road transport. 


Kerosene 
_ Kerosene consumption in these countries was some 558,000 tons and 
the total consumption of petroleum products about 5.3 million tons. 


* D. CONTINENTAL EUROPE AS A WHOLE 

In Continental Europe as a whole, excluding the U.S.S.R., therefore, 
total consumption of petroleum products was about 25.8 million metric 
tons. Of this, motor spirit made up 10 qnillioh tons, probably 6.2 
million of it being used by private cars and cycles, and 3 million by 
commercial vehicles. The consumption of heavy oil, excluding ocean- 
- going bunkers, was about 8 million tons, of which probably 0.88 were 
used in road transport, and the consumption of lubricants 1.5 million 
tons, of which private cars and cycles took about 180,000 tons. 


E. POSSIBLE ECONOMIES 
It is possible to estimate from these fignres, imperfect though they are, 
the magnitude of the economies which could be effected by cutting down 
private motoring. It seems likely that British petrol consumption for 
this purpose has been at least halved. In Germany the use of private 
cars is said to have been cut down by 85 per cent and the same probably 
applies to occupied territories. The saving of petrol in enemy and enemy- 
-occupied countries due to this reduction of private motoring is probably 
about 4.6 million tong. There will also be a reduction in consumption of 
lubricants for this purpose of about 140,000 tons. What economies have 
been effected in fuel consumption by commercial vehicles, and what 
economies can be effected in this sphere without seriously reducing 
industrial efficiency is highly uncertain. More intensive use is no doubt 
being made of railways and of canals, in so far as the removal of barges 
for the purpose of invading Britain has not reduced the carrying 
capacity of the latter. 
There must also be a considerable saving in fuel in the great reduction 
.in coastwise shipping which is normally very important in many 
European countries, since it is presumably possible to take the reduced 
coastwise trade in coal-driven ships to a large extent. Taking into 
account the possible replacement of perhaps 4 to 1 million tons of 
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liquid fuels by “bottled gas”, producer gas, etc., it seems that to reduce 
the liquid fuel consumption by half would not be impossible, but that 
this would involve some considerable diminution in industrial efficiency, 
and that any markedly greater reduction would make transport and 
distribution very difficult indeed. 


2. Production 
Can enemy and enemy-occupied countries obtain the 10 million tons 
or so of liquid fuels which therefore seem necessary if their industrial 
system is to carry on, quite apart from the considerable additional 
quantities which are needed for military operations? 
The following paragraphs indicate the main sources of supply that 
are still open to them, as well as Britain’s domestic sources. 


A. ENEMY AND ENEMY-OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 
Petroleum Productton(1938) Natural Crude and Gas ('000 metric tons) 


Germany and Austra 609 
Poland (German-occupied) 180 
Albania í 95 
Italy 14 
France 72 
Czecho-Slovakia e 19 

980 


‘Since 1938, combined production of Germany, Austria, and German- 
occupied Poland has proVably expanded to 1.2 million metric tons, 
making the total about 1,380,000 metric tons. 


Other ‘Fuels (1938): {000 metric tons) 


Benzol and other fuels from coal distillation 1,300* 
Industrial alcohol about (perhaps 600 used as motor fuel) 700 
thesis (Fischer Tropsch) 350 
From coal and iets {aire drogenation 1,745 
4,095 


* A.J V. Underwood The Industrial Chemist, November, 1939. 


Further expansion of benzol, etc. output has probably taken place 
and will continue for a time. Since 1938 German synthesis has been 
increased, and hydrogenation output raised by an amount which can 
only be guessed. Plants now known to be under construction! should 


1 The main German hydrogenation plants with their approžimate outputs and” 
times of starting production are as follows: 


Plant Approximate output (’ fos metric tons per year) 
Tenna (Merseburg) 1927 400 (since 1037) 
Oe asl aa 1934 190 (since 1937 
len (Dresden) 1936 150 
Magdatire (Saxony) 1936 150 
Schwarzheide (Saxony) 1937 200 
Zeitz (Saxony) 1939 200 


Recklinghausen (Ruhr) 1937 
Wesselingen (Cologne) 1939 


150? {after recent enlargements) 
150 (to be enlarged) 


Gelsenkirchen 1939 300 
Politz (Stettin) 1940-1 350 
Geiselthal 1940 150 
Brux (Czecho-Slovakia) 1941 600° 


Sources. Petroleum Press Service, 1939, David Brownlie, Datly Telegraph, Feb. 
28, 1940; and private. 
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raise it by some 1.5 million tons by the end of 1941. Synthetic (Fischer 
Tropsch) production may by then have doubled its 1938 volume. 


‘ milhon tons 
Total liquid fuel production, 1938 5.1 
“i E p 3 1940 5.8 to 6.5 
Probable planned output, end of 1941 6 8 to 7.2 


B. EUROPEAN NEUTRALS 
Petroleum: Crude Gas ('000 metric tons) 
Rumania 6,871 
Hungary 44 


6,915 


Since 1938 Rumanian output has fallen somewhat, and Hungarian 
rose by December, 1939, to a rate of 250,000 tons per year, which makes 
the country self-supporting. Rumanian production has shown an 
annual deciine since 1936. It is doubtful whether mining legislation, 
which has hindered development, may not be revised and produc- 
tion increased under German supervision. 

To the above sources should perhaps be added part of 360,000 metric 
tons from Russian-occupied Poland's output and 140,000 metric tons of 
Estonian shale oil, which are more readily available than the rest of 
Russian suppties. A large proportion of this goes to Germany, and is 
likely to continue doing so. 

Other liquid fuels produced in neutral countries are: . 

Benzol: Production is very low; about 7,000 tons. 

Alcohol: about 64,000 tons (not all used for motor spirit). 

Total production of all liquid fuels is not likely to exceed 7,000,000 tons. 


C. CONTINENTAL EUROPE EXCLUDING U.S.S.R. 
Total production 1938 about 12.1 million tons. 
Total production 1940 about 12.8-13.5 million tons. ; 
Planned production at end of 1941 probably about 14.0 million tons. 


D. UNITED KINGDOM 1938 (’ooo metric tons) 
Petroleum: negligible, shale oil about 132. 
Benzol: 219.* 
Industrial Alcohol: (1937) 111.* 


* Little of the alcohol is used as hquid fuel, and some of the heavy oil is also 
used in industry. Under war conditions still less of these two products will be 
available as quid fuel. 


Hydrogenation: 179. Total = 632. 


3. Imports and Tanker Capacity 

Both the United Kingdom and Continental Europe excluding Russia, 
therefore, depend in normal times to a very great extent upon imports 
from outside. The details of this importation and the means by which 
it was secured in 1938 with the changes which are known to have taken 
place since then are approximately as follows: 

(a) United Kingdom 1938: Net imports for consumption 1938 about 
11,200,000 tons. i 

Sources: 38 per cent from Venezuela (via Curaçao and Aruba); 
20 per cent from Iran; 
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17% per cent from the United States; 
6% per cent from Trinidad; 
44 per cent from Iraq; 

3 per cent from Rumania; 

24 per cent from the U.S.S.R. 

The British tanker fleet numbered 410; total gross tonnage was 
2,672,000. Total carrying capacity was probably about 3 or 4 million 
tons per voyage. {N.B. each gross ton of tanker capacity in the world 
handles on the average about 7 tons of oil per year.) The fleet has now 
risen to about 5 4 million gross tons, owing to Norwegian and Nether- 
lands accessions. The fleets of the Dominions number about 60 vessels 
of some 400,000 gross tons, capable of carrying perhaps half a million 
tons of oil per voyage. 

(b) Enemy and Enemy-occupted Countries: Net imports for consump- 
tion 1938 about 15.4 million tons. Of these about 2 million came from 
Rumania, about 3 million from Iraq, smaller amounts from Iran and 
the U.S.S.R., andthe rest from the Western Hemisphere France took | 
most of the Iraqi exports. 

Tanker fleets: the enemy now controls less than 600, 000 gross tons 

of ocean-going tankers. This would be quite inadequate even 

without the blockade. 

Danube tankers: these had a total tonnage of 201,000 (deadweight) at 

outbreak of war. About half this is enemy-controlled. If half of the 


Liquid Fuel and Lubricant Consumption, 1938 
2000 metric tons) 
Motor Lubn- Heavy 
Total* Spirii” cants* Ouw* Kerosene* 











Germany {and Austria) 6,800 3,190 500 2,210 185 
Czecho-Slovakıa 276 140 29 56 49 
Poland 437 93 50 85 136 
Denmark 845 315 50 367 99 
Norway 645 175 21 367 62 
Belgium 848 485 57 185 f 43 
Holand 1,410 421 64 542 247 
France 6,400 3,095 357 , 2,610 222 
Italy ‘ 2,820 643 135 1,690 117 
Enemy and Occupied 20,481 8,557 1,263 . 8,112 5,500+ 1,160 
Sweden 1,170 479 57 428 111 
Switzerland 445 204 21 185 21 
’ Spain 510 269 14 185 22 
Portugal 196 72 10 è 51 51 
Hungary 255 70 16 93 59 
Rumania 1,950 117 31 1,430 148 
Bulgaria 102 18 11 26 37 
Yugoslavia 126 34 10 42 23 
Greece 325 64 85 228 18 
Finland 246 123 17 19 68 
Total European Neutrals 5,325 1,450 272 2,687 2,500T 558 








Continental Europe, sia 
806 


USSR 10,007 1,535 10,799 8,000T1,718 


United Kangdom 11,850 5,550 542 4,280 3,000} 864 


(*) Petroleum Facts and Figures, 1939, American Petroleum Institute 
(t) Private sources; excluding ocean-going bunkers 
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remainder can be secured by the enemy, over 1 million tons of oil 
can be transported annually, if all of it can be secured (which is 
doubtful, singe some of it is British-owned and may have been 
removed) 1,480,000 tons (1,500,000 tons is the amount promised by 
the German-Rumanian trade agreement); a relatively small, but 
not unimportant quantity can be transported by rail. 


4. Enemy-Controlled Europe’s Deficiency 

It has been suggested above that enemy-controlled Europe needs at 
least 10 million metric tons of liquid fuels per year to enable its in- 
dustrial and agricultural system to operate at anything hkethe standard 
of efficiency which will be required of it. This is very much a minimum 
estimate, since it takes account of the greatest economies which seem 
consistent with the system’s working, without allowing for such factors 
as the extra strain which will be put upon the inland transport system 
by the interruption of normal coastwise shipping services. The specific- 
ally military fuel requirements are not taken account of at all; it is 
impossible to estimate them, since it cannot be known what form warfare 
will take. 

It has also been suggested that production in this area from all 
sources is (ngt allowing for reductions due to bombing, etc.) some 5} or 
6} million tons per year, which it is planned to increase to about 7 
million tons by the end of next year. Under present circumstances, it 
was estimated, it is not possible to get much more than 1} million tons 
per year from Rumania, though improvement in transport facilities 
might increase this considerably. This total should, strictly, be regarded 
as including any shipments which might be got from Russia, whose total 
exports are not likely to exceed 4 million tons per year in any case. 
With supplies which might be got from Estonia and Russian-occupied 
Poland, at all events, enemy-controlled Europe’s imports at present 
might be liberally estimated at 2 million tons per year, leaving a 
deficiency below the above-estimated minimum civilian needs of 1$ or 
2% million tons. In a year or so, if internal production were to be 
increased as planned, and if the carrying capacity of the Danube and 
other routes from Rumania were doubled (a difficult task in the time), 
the area might cover its minimum civilian requirements. 

Taking Continental Europe, excluding the U.S.S.R., as a whole, a 
reduction of liquid fuel requirements by half, such as has been assumed 
possible for the enemy-controlled territories, would leave some 12 or 
13 millions tons peg year as the minimum civilian requirements. Pro- 
duction from all sources has probably reached this level already 
(ignoring the heavy effects which must have been produced by British 
bombing) and was certainly expected to exceed it in a year or two. 
The enemy’s problem at present, therefore, is probably that of trans- 
porting supplies from the producing centres rather than of raising total 
European output 

Meanwhile, accumulated stocks are all-important. It is not possible 
to make a reliable statement of them, but it was suggested in the 
Bulletin of Dec. 2, 1939, that Greater Germany might have 
accumulated as much as 6 million tons. Stocks captured in the invaded 
countries might be guessed at 2 million tons, and Italy must have 
entered the war with considerable stocks. Apart from the effects of 
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British attacks, therefore, there cannot be any’immediate shortage. 
What effect these attacks have had, either on stocks or on production, 
can only be conjectured; since it has been stated by the Minister for 
Economic Warfare that 90 per cent of German synthétic production 
has been bombed, it'seems likely that these plants will be kept working 
at only a small fraction of their planned capacity. It should, at all 
events, be emphasized that the continuation of the British offensive 
against enemy fuel supplies is essential, not merely ancillary, to the 
creation of a really crippling shortage. The second weak point in the 
enemy’s oil supply system after his synthesis and refinery plants is his 
line of communication with Rumania. The disabling of handling and 
storage plant at the Danube ports would greatly reduce the 14 million 
tons per year which Germany gets by that route now, or would at least 
prevent the attainment of the 3 or 4 million ton supply which is hoped 
for and needed by the enemy. 

The above remarks relate, it must be remembered, only to the 
position with regard to the total supply of liquid fuels and lubricants. 
Shortages of particular products may be much more serious than this 
total position indicates. The position with regard to some of these (so 
far as Germany is concerned) is, briefly, as follows: 

Diesel Oil. Germany’s consumption in 1938 (which is not, pre- 
sumably so easily cut down under war conditions as consumption of 
most other fuels) was 1,530,000 tons. Only 130,000 tons were produced 
from German crude oil, and Diesel oil formed only a small percentage 
(certainly not as much as 20 per cent) of the output of Fischer Tropsch 
and hydrogenation plants. Rumania’s total exports of this fuel to all 
destinations were 700,000 tons. A shortage of this oil, which might be 
acute if most of Rumania’s exportable.surplus of it cannot be imported, 
1s therefore ultimately likely. 

Lubricants. The consumption of Germany, Austria, and Czecho- 
Slovakia in 1938 was about 650,000 tons, and this, too, since most ofit is 
used by industrial plant, is not easily reduced. Not more than 350- 
400,000 tons are obtainable from German crude, and Rumania exports 
altogether about 40,000 tons. The use of inferior substitutes will, of 
course, shorten the life of machinery. 

Aviation Spirit. Plants existing or building may yield some 220,000 
tons annually, which is enough for ordinary operations, but not for 
sustained intensive warfare. None is exported from Rumania, but 
plenty of 87-octane spirit can be produced in Germany. 

Lastly, it is not irrelevant to mention the cos of producing the 
synthetic fuels upon which Europe has now largely to rely. High cost 
is not a fatal obstacle, of course, to the production of a commodity so 
vital to the war economy, but it weakens the general war effort. 
Evidence given before the Falmouth Committee indicated that the 
running cost (including depreciation) of both the Fischer and hydro- 
genation processes was 2-3 times the c.i.f. price of imported refined 
spirit. The capital cost of the plant was estimated at £50 per ton of 
motor spirit per year in large installations. It may therefore be con- 
jectured that the capital cost of the plant of this kind existing or under 
construction in Germany is £150-£200 million, so that continual major 
repairs will be a serious matter. 

A. J. B. 
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, ; Erratum 
_In the Bulletin of June 29, 1940, page 774, in the Article on World 
Sources of Petroleum, it was stated owing to a printing error that Japan 
was ‘‘believed to have taken almost three-quarters of her total imports 
(of petroleum) from Canada.” This should read: “believed to have taken 
almost three-quarters of her total imports from California.” 


UNITED STATES DEFENCES IN THE PACIFIC 


1. INTRODUCTORY 


THE main Pacific interests of the United States are the defence of her 
western coast and of the approaches to the Panama Canal. The west 
coast of the United States runs from the Canadian border (Lat. 49° N.) 
to a point below San Diego (about Lat. 32° S.), and includes in the north 
the Alaskan coast-line from the Bering Straits to Prince Rupert, the 
southern stretch being a narrow belt of mainland and islands along 
Canadian territory. The defence of Alaska (incidentally of great 
importance in the defence of Canada) is part of the system. Another 
consideration is the defence of her trade! and trade routes along the 
Pacific Coast to South America, and across the Pacific Ocean to Asia, 
the East Indies, and Australasia. : 

An attempt was made by the Four-Power Treaty of 1921 to abate 
naval rivalries in the Pacific. The Treaty was to prevent the possible 
dangers arising from the lapse of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Under 
it the United States, the United Kingdom, Japan, and France mutually 
agreed to respect one another’s rights to their insular possessions and 
insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean, and to hold a joint conference 
to consider and adjust any controversy arising between them out of 
any Pacific question and to consult one another in case of danger with 
any other Power. The Five-Power Treaty of Feb. 6, 1922 (including 
Italy), went further by agreeing on a limitation of capital ships and 
agreement (Art. XIX) to maintain the status quo in respect of fortifica- 
tions and naval bases ın certain areas. It has been’suggested that the 
effect of these provisions was that while Great Britain was free to enlarge 
the naval base at Singapore, Japan was secured against the establish- 
ment of a first-cla8s naval base by either of the other two principal 
naval Powers within striking distance of her main islands, i.e. at 
Hong-kong or in the Philippines. Her defensive position in the Western 
Pacific was rendered practically impregnable by sea, and she was 
assured of the uninterrupted security of her communications with her 
continental possessions and with China.* i 


1 Imports from Japan, Netherlands India, India, Malaya, the Philippines, 
Australia and China alone in 1938 were valued at 517 mullion dollars, or 26 3 
cent of the total ımport trade of the United States, and exports were valued at 501 
million dollars, or 16.2 per cent of the total export trade The imports from these 
areas most needed by ihe United States are tin, tea, rubber, quinine, and « i 

3 Statement ın Polsiscal and Strategic Interests of the Unsied Kingdom. RII A. 
Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. 190-91 
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2. STRENGTH OF THE UNITED STATES, NAVY 


The Annual Report of the Acting Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Charles 
Edison, issued on Nov. 26, 1939, stated that the Fleet in being during 
the year under report consisted of 15 battleships (three of them under 
reduced commission), 18 heavy and 18 light cruisers, 121 destroyers 
and light mine-layers, 58 submarines, 5 aircraft carriers, and | 
auxiliaries. 

In addition to the ships listed above as in commission in 1938-39 the 
American Navy has large numbers of older ships, including about 100 
destroyers; it is from this reserve that the 50 destroyers recently trans- 
ferred to the Royal Navy were drawn. Some of these older ships have 
been recommissioned ın recent months.? 

On July 1, 1939, 105 vessels, of which 80 were fighting ships, were 
under construction. These included 8 battleships of 35,000 tons, to 
which will be added 2 of 45,000 tons, 2 aircraft carriers, 5 light cruisers, 
20 submarines, 42 destroyers, 3 submarine chasers, and a number of 
auxiliary craft. In the present year further large appropriations? have 
been made. 

The new programme laid down in 1940 will take about five years to 
complete. The latest statement of the progress made with the scheme 
for a “two-ocean’’ fleet is that by Rear-Admiral R. L. Ghormley of 
the United States Navy at the Royal United Service Institution in 
London on Sept. 27, 1940. He said: 


On Sept. 9 the Navy Department, as a result of advanced planning, 
was able to allocate and award contracts for 201 naval vessels at a 
cost of over three and a third billions of dollars. Two hundred 
were combatant ships—seven battleships, eight aircraft-carriers, 
27 cruisers, 115 destroyers, and 43 submarines. With the 358 
combatant ships in service and the 130 already under construction, 
this made a grand total of 688 United States combatant naval 
„vessels built, building, or to be laid down during the next six 
months. 

The naval air strength would concurrently be increased to 15,000 
aeroplanes, and chains of strategically located naval air bases in 
both oceans were already under construction. 


3. THE DEFENCE TRIANGLE, WITH APEX IN HAWAII 

The defence of the United States western coasts and Alaska is based 
on a wide triangle of naval and air bases. The base of the triangle 
includes naval bases (which are also air bases) at Balboa (Panama), 
San Diego (California), Los Angeles (California), Mare Island (San 
Francisco), Puget-Sound (Washington), and Dutch Harbour on 
Unalaska, one of the Aleutian Islands (Alaska). Of these Puget-Sound, 
Mare Island, San Diego, and Balboa are the most important. In addition 
to the naval and air bases named there are air bases at March Field, 


1 Particulars of most of these ships, of those under-age and those over-age, 
will be found in the returns of Fleets issued by H M. Stationery Office in February, 


1939. 
3 See “The Military Strength of the United States” in the Bulletin of Aug. 10, 


1940, pp. 1008-9, for the details. 
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NAVAL BASES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


IN THE PACIFIC 


half way between San Diego and Los Angeles, and a concentration of 
six squadrons at Hamilton Field, San Francisco. The apex of the 
defence triangle is Pearl Harbour (Hawaii), the main American naval 
base in the Pacific away from the mainland. Distances from Pearl 
Harbour are: to Puget-Sound, 2,339 miles; to San Francisco, 2,098 miles; 
to Balboa, 4,711 miles. The normal boundary of United States Navy 
manceuvres is Long. 180°, the “international date line’. But the 
United States battleships and cruisers are constructed with a view to 
long-range operations, and even some of the destroyers have an 
operating range of 6,000 miles. Within the defence triangle just 
described certain improvements have taken place recently. 

To take the bases on the American mainland first, Balboa has a dry 
dock for the use of battleships, aircraft carriers, and cruisers. Normally, 
11 air squadrons are stationed in the Panama Canal zone. At San Diego, 
where there is a navy destroyer base and a large floating-dock, naval and 
military aerodromes have been improved. At San Francisco communica- 
tions have been improved by the new bridge, and the bombing squadron 
base at Hamilton Field has been improved; for Mare Island Navy Yard, 
which already had two dry docks, a third is authorized. At Bremerton 
in Puget-Sound is a dry dock for battleships, and the large military air 
base at Tacoma has recently been built. It may be noted bere that large 
sums are being spent on the Canadian naval base at Esquimault, close to 
Puget-Sound. 

A naval allocation was made in August, 1940, for contracts to work on 
naval stations on Kodiak Island and on Unalaska Island in the Aleutian 
Islands, the string of islands forming a kind of land bridge, stretching 
out towards Kamchatka; this action was taken following reports of the 
development of a Russian air base on Big Diomede Island in the Bering 
Strait. Another naval air base already exists at Sitka. Proposals have 
been made for another naval air base at Kiska, the farthest west of the 
Aleutian Islands suitable for the purpose. Kiska is about 250 miles 
from the nearest Russian air and naval base on the Komandorsky 
(Commander) Islands, and about 700 miles from Paramushiro (Horu- 
mushiro), a volcanic island, the farthest north of the Kurile Islands, 
which is believed to be a Japanese naval and air base. The Alaska navy 
defences are supplied from the naval base at Sands Point, on Lake 
Washington, near Seattle. Alaskan military defence has its base in the 
United States at Tacoma (Washington). The United States Army has 
two new bases at Fairbanks and Anchorage, where Jong run-ways have 
been provided to permit the take-off of squadrons of giant four-engine 
bombers. Work on these bases was reported in July to be 6 months 
ahead of scheduled time. These bases for long-distance aircraft are 


‘important for other purposes than Pacific defence; both of them are 


nearer to Europe by the air route across the Pole prospected by Soviet 
airmen than any other United States Pacific air base. Two major Army 
air corps are to be located at these stations. Communication with 
Alaska is maintained by an American cable from Puget-Sound to 
Queen Charlotte Island, Sitka, and Seward, and by a regular Clipper 
air service (7 hours); the building of a military road through British 
Columbia, with Canadian permission, is under consideration. Com- 
munications by sea have hitherto taken 4 days. 

The strategic importance of the Hawaiian Islands, lying at the cross 
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roads in the Pacific where the routes between Asia and the Americas 
and between North America and Australasia intersect,, was early 
recognized. The coral bar across Pearl Harbour was removed, and the 
harbour cleared and dredged. The whole of the American battle fleet 
in the Pacific can now be accommodated here. Pearl Harbour has 
a navy yard with full facilities for repair, a 1,000 foot dry-dock, to 
which a floating dry-dock was added in August 1940; fuel and munition 
depots; and important shore defences at the entrance to the harbour. 
It is a closed port. New appropriations for improvements have 
recently been voted, notably, in August 1940, 5 million dollars for 
preliminary work on an underground fuel storage project, adjacent to 
the Navy Yard. On May 8, when the German threat to the Low Countries 
appeared likely to affect thestatus of the Dutch East Indies, orders were 
issued to retain the United States battle fleet,t.then on manceuvres, 
at Hawaii, instead of returning to the Pacific Coast as scheduled. 
Apparently the main fleet is to remain there for the present, one- 
third of it returning to mainland bases at any one time for major 
alterations and repairs. On the island of Oahu, where Pearl Harbour 
is situated, there are considerable airfields, and the aerodrome at 
Kaneohe is being improved to accommodate five squadrons of long- 
range bombers. 

Ancillary defences in the Eastern Pacific are American-owned 
Midway Island, Johnston -Island, where a sea-plane base is under 
construction, and the stations of Canton Island? and Enderbury Island? 
(in the Phoenix Group). Wake Island, Midway Island, and Guam, 
where there are landing stations for aircraft, are regular stopping places 
for Pan-American Clipper services across the Pacific. The enclosed 
basin of Canton Island has excellent accommodation for sea-planes. 
At Howland Island a landing field for aeroplanes has been constructed.’ 
There is a small American naval base at Pago Pago in Eastern Samoa, 
but it is not strongly fortified, and is not much more than a fuelling 
port and point d’appui on the route from Honolulu to Australasia. 


4, STATIONS IN THE WESTERN PACIFIC 
In the Western Pacific the United States owns refuelling stations at 
Wake Island and Guam. Wake Island is about half way between 
Midway Island and Guam. The Philippine Islands are still under 
American sovereignty, and the United States maintains military 
bases and two naval stations until the Philippines gam full 
independence, scheduled to take place in 1946. Whether American 


1 Normally the battle fleet comprises 12 battleships, 4 aircraft carriers, 28 
cruisers, 80 destroyers, and a large number of auxiliaries - 

3 On March 15, 1940, sıx navy patrol bombers arrived at Canton Island after a 
2,000 mile flight from Honolulu 

* The ownership of these outlying islands of the British Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands was in some dispute, By an Executıve Order dated March 3, 1938, the 
President of the United States placed Canton and Enderbury Islands under the 
administrative jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. An agreement with 
Great Britain providing for the “use in common” of the islands by the United 
States and Great Britain, without prejudice to the question of sovereignty, was 
signed on Aug 10, 1938. 

“Midway Island is 1,315 miles NW of Honolulu, Wake Island, 2,315 miles W. 

ë Howland, Baker, and Jarvis Islands were attached to the United States by 
Presidential Order dated May, 1936 
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bases will be retained after that date is still uncertain. Manila is de- 
fended by the fortress of Corregidor, and by batteries erected on 
islands in the appease to Manila. At Cavite Bay there are naval 
facilities (fuel and ammunition depots, marine barracks, etc.), and it is 
the station of the United States small ‘‘Asiatic Fleet”, but there are not 
repairing docks for large ships. At Olongapo, about 60 miles north of 
Manila, there is a good harbour, where there is a floating dry-dock, but 
the harbour is not adequately fortified. During the last year United 
States forces in the Philippines have been reinforced by the arrival of 
submarines and bombers. Thus, west of Long. 180° the United States 
has no strongly fortified places, and naval operations beyond that line, in 
view of the great distances concerned, present certain difficulties, even 
when the long range of American ships is taken into account. The 
fortification of Guam Island has hitherto been turned down by Congress, 
as its situation, in the middle of the Japanese Mandated area, made its 
fortification likely to be regarded as a challenge to Japan (Guam is 
3,300 miles west of Honolulu, 1,500 miles from Manila, and about 
1,350 miles from Yokohama). But in June, 1940, Congress revised former 
decisions, and voted a relatively small sum to make the island an 
adequate ‘‘aviation and submarine listening post”. In July naval works 
were begun on Wake Island and Midway Island. . 

The Philippines are separated from the central American naval 
base at Pearl Harbour by the screen of the Japanese Mandated 
Islands. Although the Japanese deny that the islands have been 
fortified in spite of treaty obligations, they would certainly offer good 
bases for submarines. 


5. SHIPPING, CABLE, AND AIR COMMUNICATIONS’ 

Wireless and cable communications are assured by the chain of 
American and British stations. The United States cable runs from 
San Francisco to Honolulu, Midway Island, Guam, Yap (Japanese), 
to Manila and Hong-Kong. Branches run to Yokohama and Soura- 
baya. The British cable runs from Vancouver to Fanning Island, 
Jarvis Island, Western Samoa (New Zealand Mandate), Suva (Fiji), 
and Norfolk Island, where it branches to Brisbane and Auckland. In 
the Western Pacific there is cable communication from Hong-kong to 
Singapore, and thence the line branches to Darwin on the one hand, 
and to Cocos Island, Perth, and Adelaide on the other. 

Pan-American Airways has extensive services in the Pacific. The 
line from San Francisco to China by way of Honoltlu, Midway Island, 
Wake Island, Guam Island, and Manila, has been in operation since the 
spring of 1937. Extension of the Clipper service to Alaska has already 


1 Before the Mandates were allotted by the Supreme Council on May 17, 1919, 
President Wilson had made a reservation regarding the island of Yap, which he 
thought should be kept as an international cable station. No reservation to this 
effect was made when the Mandate for the island groups was allotted In a Note 
addressed to the Council of the League on Feb 21, 1921, the United States 
Secretary of State said the United States had not agreed to the terms of this 
Mandate, nor to the inclusion of Yap init. The matter was settled by a clause ın 
the Treaty between the United States and Japan of 1921, stipulating for American 
interests treatment equal to that of Japanese with regard to electrical com- 
munications in Yap Por further particulars see references in Quincy Wright, 
Mandates under the League of Nations, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1930 ) 
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been noted. Another new service is from San Francisco to New Zealand 
via Honolulu, Canton Island, and Nouméa (New Caledonia) to Auck- 
land. It is understood that arrangements will be made for a landing 
stage at Suva (Fiji). This service reduces the journey from 17 days by 
steamship to four days by air. Connections with Europe via Singapore 
are secured in Malaysia and Australasia by Imperial Airways and the 
Royal Dutch Line (K.L.M.)! Imperial Airways enjoys the use of aero- 
dromes in the Dutch East Indies at Batavia and Sourabaya,* and the 
Australian network of services is extended to New Zealand and to 
islands in the Southern Pacific. The K.L.M. has (or had) a service 
between Sourabaya and Manila. 

The main shipping routes across the Pacific cover great distances. 
The shortest route between the United States and Japan is the north 
circular route, 4,240 miles, from Seattle to Yokohama, a route guarded 
by the Alaskan defences. Another route is San Francisco-Honolulu 
(2,098 miles) and Honolulu-Yokohama (3,380 miles), a total of 5,478 
miles. Most passenger boats take the Honolulu route, which is 
pleasanter. Cargo boats use the two routes about equally, the choice 
depending on whether there are freights for Hawaii. For naval purposes 
the northern route might be of use if the United States had the co- 
operation of the U.S.S.R., which has a naval base close to Petropavlovsk. 
The distance between San Francisco and Sydney, via Honolulu, Samoa 
and Fiji is: San Francisco to Honolulu 2,098 miles, Honolulu to Suva 
(Fiji) 2,723 miles, Suva to Sydney 1,753 miles, a total of 6,574 miles. 
Manila is only 640 miles from Hong-Kong,eand about 1,400 miles from 
Yokohama; it is nearly 6,000 miles from the United States. 


6. CONCLUSION 

Although the various American posts in the Western Pacific offer ` 
some facilities, an American fleet operating in the western and southern 
areas of the Pacific Ocean would find it difficult to dispense with 
the use of British bases at Singapore and in Australia for major repairs, 
and, for refuelling, on British stations in the western and southern 
Pacific areas. 

The accompanying map shows the bases of the United States in the 
Pacific. It also indicates main trade routes and cable lines. The 
distribution of the land areas among the various Powers is also shown, 
and the principal naval bases of those Powers. The adhesion of French 
Oceania to the Allied cause simplifies some general problems of defence 
both for the Unite States and the British Empire. But Japanese 
dominance on the Chinese coast, and encroachments on the Indo- 
Chinese coast (occupation of Hainan) weaken the position of the 
Philippines and the Dutch East Indies, especially as approach through 
the Pacific Ocean from the north and east is screened by the islands under 
Japanese mandate, the Mariana, Caroline, Marshall, and Palau groups, 
which have long been closed to foreigners, so that little is known of 
what facilities they offer. 

If the rumoured negotiations for the exchange of refuelling, repair, 

1 Imperial Airways route therefore depends on the maintenance of a friendly 
régime in this area 

2 K.L.M. Services to Europe now run from the East to Alexandria, where goods 
and passengers are transferred to Imperial Airways 
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and other facilities in the;Pacific area under British Imperial and 
American control are brought to a successfulissue, they would obviously 
have great significance, as they would facilitate the operation of Ameri- 
can naval and air forces on a considerable scale in the China Seas. 

This article has been confined to American naval and air defence 
services in the Pacific, and nothing has been said of the change effected 
in Atlantic ‘waters by the leasing of certain bases in that area for 
American use (for the facilities provided see Bulletin for Sept. 21, page 
1260-1). The pivot of American naval strategy is, of course, the Panama 
Canal, allowing of the transfer of naval forces from ocean to ocean. The 
canal is strongly fortified at both ends and throughout its whole length. 
The screen for the Canal approaches provided by American bases in 
the Caribbean, now eee by leased British West Indian bases, has 
no parallel on the Pacific coast. Ecuador has hitherto declined offers 
for the Galapagos Islands. The French island, Clipperton, 1,300 miles 
from the Central American coast line, might provide a useful landing 
stage for Pacific flights. Its possession was long in dispute between 
France and Mexico, but the French flag was finally hoisted in 1931. 

M. B. 


THE DAKAR INCIDENT 


THE principal statements published by the British and French 
Governments and by General de Gaulle’s headquarters in London 
regarding the incident off Dakar on Sept. 23 are summarized below, 
in chronological order. 

The British and French forces reached Dakar on Sept. 23, and on 
that day the Ministry of Information issued astatement reading: “Recent 
reports have shown that the Germans were making persistent efforts to 
bring Dakar under their control, and the'movement of French ships 
from Toulon to Dakar, which clearly would not have been effected 
without German permission, gave further evidence of the attempt that 
was in contemplation. In view of the fact that a considerable element 
of the population was opposed to the Vichy Government’s policy of 
subservience to Berlin and had declared in favour of Free France 
General de Gaulle decided to proceed with a Free French Force to 
Dakar to assist those elements which supported his cause. He arrived 
off Dakar this morning and has summoned his followers to rally to the 
flag of Free France. Resistance seems to have been encountered, but 
the situation is not as yet fully clear. General de Gaulle’s Free French 
Force is accompanied by a British force, which will lend him full 
support.” 

Erich Government broadcast stated that General de Gaulle had 
sent an ultimatum to the authorities at Dakar, and that, as it was 
rejected, the British squadron opened fire. Press messages from Vichy 
stated that it had been shelling Dakar since 2.5 p.m. 3 

On Sept. 25 the Lyons radio declared that British bombers had 
attacked the Richelieu and other warships at Dakar, but had hit none. 
French aircraft and warships took strong counter-measures, and one 
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British cruiser was certainly hit by heavy. bombs. Three British air- 
craft were brought down. 
Two bombardments by the British had caused numerous military 


_ and civil casualties. The announcer added, “the attack was carried 


out solely by British forces, the ex-General de Gaulle having left the 
initiative to the British forces. The ultimatum of yesterday (Sept. 24) 
was signed by the British Admiral and not by the ex-General”’. 

A French Admiralty account of the operations on the same day stated 

that one of two British battleships shelling Dakar had been torpedoed 
and was listing badly. During the battle French cruisers scored several 
direct hits on either the Barham or the Resolution and on a cruiser of 
the Kent class. The British resumed their severe bombardment at 
10am. The battle became more fierce when French warships and 
coastal batteries, as well as the guns from the Richelieu in dry dock, 
joined in. 
An official statement was issued in London on the evening of Sept. 
25 on the withdrawal of the joint British and French forces. It ex- 
plained that, in view of General de Gaulle’s belief that a large part of 
the French population in Senegal favoured the Free French movement, 
and would welcome his arrival, and that a situation might be estab- 
lished there* similar to that in French Equatorial Africa, H.M. 
Government supported the General’s proposal to proceed there with 
some troops at his disposal, especially as information had reached 
them that German influence was spreading to Dakar. 

Meanwhile the British control at Gibraltar had permitted three 
French cruisers from Toulon to pass through the Straits, as it was no 
part of H.M. Government policy to hinder the movement of French 
ships so long as they were not proceeding to German-controlled ports. 
These ships went to Dakar, and then put to sea, steaming south. As 
it was thought they might be intending to interfere with the situation 
in French Equatorial Africa, they were intercepted by ships of the 
Royal Navy and invited to return to Dakar. Two of them did so, the 
third, which was suffering from engine trouble, being escorted towards 
Casablanca. , 

On the morning of Sept. 23, emissaries of General de Gaulle, flying 
the Tricolour and the white flag to show their peaceful intentions, 
attempted to land at Dakar, but were fired upon and seriously wounded. 
The batteries of the port opened fire on one of General de Gaulle’s 
warships, and subsgquently on H.M. warships which were standing by 
to render assistance to General de Gaulle if necessary. Before return- 
ing the fire the Admiral Commanding made the following signal in 
plain language, “Will be compelled to return fire unless fire ceases”. 
As the fire of the shore batteries did not cease, fire was returned, and 
both H.M. ships and the shore batteries scored hits and incurred 
casualties. The French battleship Richelieu also fired, and her fire was 
returned. The British naval commander warned the French authorities 
that submarines would be engaged if they left the harbour. Neverthe- 
less submarines attacked the British ships, and action was taken. 
Two submarines were sunk, but the entire crew of one was, fortunately, - 
saved, and would be repatriated. ý 

When, after the failure of General de Gaulle’s forces to attempt a 
landing, it became clear that the fall of Dakar could only be secured 
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by a major operation of war, it was decided to break off hostilities, as 
“it had never been the intention of H.M. Government to enter into 
serious warlike operations against those Frenchmen who felt it their 
duty to obey the commands of the Vichy Government”. General de 
Gaulle was most anxious to avoid the bloodshed of his fellow-country- 
men. 

The forces concerned were therefore being withdrawn from the 
Dakar area. , 

This statement was followed on Sept. 26 by a communiqué from 
General de Gaulle’s Headquarters, declaring that, owing to German 
infiltration in Senegal General de Gaulle found himself in a situation 
in which he would be forced to resort to bloodshed. This he was 
unwilling to do as he had pledged himself not to shed the blood of 
French soldiers. It was under German pressure that fire had been 
opened on his troops, which were attempting a peaceful landing. It 
was only when men of the French Expeditionary Force were killed or 
wounded that the General decided to retire without retaliating. 

It was at his request that the British naval authorities decided not 
to embark on any naval action. The decision conformed to the agree- 
ment with General de Gaulle that they would not force French troops 
to fight against other Frenchmen, in spite of their numerical superiority. 

The incident, he said, gave the lie to German propaganda on the 
aims of the Free French movement, and proved that Free Frenchmen 
wished to, conserve their troops for the fight against Germany and 
not to fight against their own countrymen. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH OF SEPTEMBER 17 f 


IN a review of the war situation in Parliament on Sept. 17, Mr. Churchill 
said that in Libya the advance of the Italian Army was in progress, 
and the 2 British platoons which were holding Sollum had been with- 
drawn. “The enemy is still some distance from our position of resis- 
tancé’”’, he remarked, and “we must see what happens.” 

Invasion preparations against England and Ireland continued 
steadily, and they must expect that the enemy would make an attempt 
at what he judged the best opportunity. All their preparations must, 
therefore, be maintained in a state of vigilance. At the same time they 
must not underestimate the damage inflicted on th&enemy by the very 
heavy and prolonged nightly bombings of his concentrations of shipping 
and focal points of the assembly of troops. He next referred to the air 
actions of Sept. 15, as to which he said the figures of enemy losses had 
been very carefully checked and were not in any way exaggerated. 
Neither side had yet employed more than a proportion of its forces, 
but very grievous inroads were being made on the enemy’s superiority 
of numbers, and he thought they might await the decision of the pro- 
longed air battle “with sober but increasing confidence”. 

Referring to the attacks on London as aimed at terrorizing its citizens, 
and also made with “the silly idea” that they would put pressure on 
the Government to make peace, Mr. Churchill said that these attacks 
and those on the persons of the King and Queen had, of course, exactly 
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the opposite effect. They united the King and Queen to their people 
by new and sacred bonds of common danger, and “‘they steel the hearts 
of all to the stern and unrelenting prosecution of the war against, so 
foul a foe”. 

He then announced that the air raid losses in the first half of Sep- 
tember were some 2,000 people killed and about 8,000 injured, and 
four-fifths had occurred in London. As’ against this, the casualties in 
the fighting services numbered only 250. Many hospitals and churches 
and public monuments had been damaged, but ‘‘the injury to our war- 
making capacity has been surprisingly small”. They were only now 
beginning to get the increased flow of production from the great 
programme started on the outbreak of war. 

After paying a warm tribute to the work of the various A.R.P. 
services, he announced a new plan for preventing the interruption of 
work during raids. The siren, he said, must be used as an alert and 
not as an alarm, and they must have a system of local “Jim Crows”, 
or look-out men, who would give the alarm when immediate danger 
was expected at any point. It was better to proceed empirically for 
the moment than to try to make precise conditions, and no doubt they 
would work up to a much higher staridard in output from the factories 
and in the wprking of the public services than they had attained at 
present. 

Mr. Churchill then stated that there were some matters which should 
be discussed in private, and the House went into secret session. 


ie ė 


KING GEORGE’S BROADCAST OF SEPTEMBER 23 


ON Sept. 23 King George broadcast a message to Great Britain and 
the Empire in which he said`that after a year of war they stood in the 
front line, “to champion those liberties and traditions that are our 
heritage”. The battle was now at their very doors, and the armies of 
invasion were massed across the Channel only 20 miles from their 
‚shores. 

As they braced themselves for the battle there was much to encourage 
them. “We have with us”, he said, “brave contingents from the forces 
of our Allies. We have behind us the good will of all who love freedom. 
Our friends in the Atnericas have shown us this in many ways, not least 
by their gifts for the relief of suffering in this war. Nearer home, in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations itself, the struggle of the Mother 
Country has been made the struggle of the whole family.” 

In the battle for Britain London occupied the foretront and was, 
for the time being, bearing the brunt of the enemy’s spite. “I am 
speaking to you now”, he went on, “from Buckingham Palace, with its 
honourable scars, to Londoners first of all, ‘though of course my words 
apply equally to all the British cities, towns, and hamlets which are 
enduring the same dangers. The Queen and I have seen many of the 
places here which have been most heavily, bombed and many of the 
people who have suffered and are suffering most. Our hearts are with 
them to-night. Their courage and cheerfulness, their faith in their 
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country’s cause and final victory are an inspiration to the rest of us 
to persevere.” 

He next said “a special word of gratitude” to the men and women 
of the A.R.P. services, saying their devotion had won a new renown for 
the British name. They were worthy partners of the armed Forces, 
the Merchant Service, and the police. “To-night, indeed”, he went on, 
“we are a nation on guard and in the line. Each task, each bit of duty 
done, however simple and domestic it may be, is part of our war work.” 
The workers in the factories or on the railways, who maintained all the 
services of life and kept the fighting line well supplied with weapons, 
earned their place among the heroes of the war, and in order that the 
many gallant deeds done should be worthily and promptly recognized 
he had decided to create at once a new mark of honour—the George 
Cross, to rank next to the Victoria Cross—and the George Medal for 
wider distribution. 

In conclusion, his Majesty said that the Mother City of the Common- ` 
wealth was proving herself to be built as a city that was at unity in 
itself. “It is not the walls that make the city, but the people who live 
within them. The walls of London may be battered, but the spirit of 
the Londoner stands resolute and undismayed.” There would “always 
be an England” to stand before the world as the symbol and citadel of 
freedom, and “to be our own, dear home”. He ended, “Winter lies 
before us, cold and dark. . . . But after winter comes spring, and after our 
present trials will assuredly come victory and a release from these evil 
things. Let us then put our trust, as I do, in God, and in the uncon- 
querable spirit of the British peoples.” 


a 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


1. Against Germany 


September 17 

An Air Ministry bulletin in the morning stated that air attacks were 
resumed at dusk the previous day, and- were concentrated mainly on 
London, which was attacked by successive relays of small groups of 
’planes. Bombs fell in many parts of the capital and the suburbs, and 
houses and buildings, including a hospital, were hit. Towns in the 
Midlands and the north-west were also attacked, and a number of 
casualties caused. One town in South Wales and some country dis- 
tricts were also bombed, but only slight damage inflicted. In the 
north-east bombs fell in several areas just before dusk, but the general 
damage was small and casualties not heavy. One enemy raider was 
destroyed by fouling a balloon cable, and it was confirmed that the 
number destroyed on the night of Sept. 15-16 was 6. 

Intermittent attacks continued through the day, and in the afternoon 
some 350 aircraft crossed the Kent coast, but they were at once engaged 
and none of them was believed to have reached London. 

The Ministry also announced that throughout the day Coastal 
Command aircraft were combing the enemy coast line over the entire 
Channel area. The German sea forces had been redistributed owing to 
the British attacks and to the strong westerly wind which swept the 
Channel, blowing with gale force in the exposed places where the 
German surface craft had been last sighted. Their new dispositions 
were quickly located by the British aircraft. These operations were 
supplementary to routine anti-submarine and convoy escort patrols, 
of which 15,000 miles were flown in a few hours. 

It was learned from authoritative sources that the R.A.F. madeé no 
bombing raids during the night because of the adverse weather. 

The official news service announced that daylight attacks were made 
the previous day on Calais, Ostend, Dunkirk, and Veere, on Walcheren 
Island. Concentrations of barges were bombed from a low altitude, 
and at Calais the quayside was hit. Off Zeebrugge a convoy of 12 
barges and 3 escort ships was bombed, and off Ostend 3 self-propelled 
barges were attacked. Bombs were also dropped on the aerodrome at 
Haamstede, on Schouven Island. 

The German communiqué stated that the coastal batteries opening 
fire on Dover secured hits on several British ships. The weather 
limited air activity the previous morning to armed reconnaissance, 
but several aerodromes in the Midlands and south of England and the 
harbour and factories at Whitby were bombed. Just before noon 
reprisal attacks on London were resumed, and had continued with 
increasing strength all that morning. Night attacks were also directed 
against Liverpool. During the night and the previous day the enemy 
refrained from any attacks on German territory. 


, September 18 ; 
The Air Ministry announced in, the morning that the air attacks 
during the night were again mainly against the London area, where 
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bombs were dropped indiscriminately, and many houses wrecked. 
Several large shopping stores in Central London were damaged; also 
industrial premises in other districts, and it was feared that casualties 
might be heavier than on previous nights recently. In a Merseyside 
town houses and buildings were hit, and some fatal casualties caused, 
and in the Glasgow area a few enemy aircraft dropped bombs, doing 
some damage to industrial premises. An evening bulletin stated that 
the enemy attacks had been mainly confined to the south-eastern 
area. Formations crossed the coast several times, but few reached 
London. A number of bombs were dropped, chiefly near the Thames 
Estuary, and damage was caused to dwelling houses. Several bombs 
also fell on a south-west town, wrecking shops and killing 4 people. 
During the day 48 enemy ’planes were destroyed, and 12 British 
fighters were lost, but the pilots of 9 were saved. 

Operations against Germany on the previous day included attacks 
on Zeebrugge and Ostend, on a convoy of barges off the Dutch coast, 
and on the new aerodrome at Ymuiden. Direct hits were observed on 
all these targets. In the night sustained attacks were made on the 
ports at Hamburg, Antwerp, Terneuzen, Flushing, Zeebrugge, Dun- 
kirk, Calais, Boulogne, and Cherbourg, and on the gun positions at 
Cape Gris Nez. Other forces bombed the railway centres at Krefeld, 
Hamm, Ehrang, Osnabriick, Soest, Stockum, and Brussels, and the 
aerodromes at Midlum and Wesermunde. At Cherbourg at least 2 
supply ships were sunk and many fires started, and at Antwerp, 
Boulogne, and Calais heavy explosions were seen and several fires 
caused, some of them very large. At Terneuzen a big barge concentra- 
tion received direct hits. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Narwhal must be 
considered lost. 

The German communiqué stated that reprisals against London 
continued during the previous day and night with increasing violence, 
and bombs were dropped on the West India, Victoria, and London 
docks, water and gas works, railway stations, and other war targets. 
Extensive new fires were caused everywhere. Croydon and other 
aerodromes on the south-east coast, Liverpool, and an aircraft factory 
at Speke were all attacked in the day, and Glasgow during the night. 
British aircraft again attacked residential quarters and housing estates 
in North and West Germany during the night. 

September 19 j 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the attacks on 
London continued during the night, the enemy scattering bombs 
blindly from aircraft which approached singly or in small formations. 
Damage was done in many districts, but the main subject of the 
attacks had been small houses around Central London and in the 
suburbs south of the river. Casualties were feared to be heavy, pro- 
visional estimates showing 90 people killed and 350 seriously injured. 
Bombs were also dropped on Merseyside and on several towns in 
Lancashire, causing considerable damage and some fatal casualties. 
Towns in Kent, Essex, Hertfordshire, Berkshire, and Sussex and some 
places in the Midlands and north-east and south-west were also raided, 
but the casualties reported were small in number. In the Merseyside 
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the attack was the heaviest so far made, and damage to house and shop 
property was extensive. 

An evening bulletin stated that no large-scale air action occurred 
during the day. Some bombs were dropped in East London by 2 
"planes, one of which was shot down. Coastal towns in Essex and 
Sussex and one place in the west of England were raided, but casualties 
were small. A large proportion of the enemy were intercepted by 
fighters, and 5 were destroyed. After dark a number of enemy ’planes 
flying singly approached London by way of a north-western suburb, 
and bombs were dropped in one district in the northern outskirts, but 
little damage was done. 

Operations against Germany the previous night included sustained 
attacks on Antwerp, Zeebrugge, Dunkirk, Ostend, Calais, Boulogne, 
Dieppe, and Le Havre; also on the rail centres at Osnabrück, Ehrang, 
Hamm, Mannheim, and Brussels. The attack on Le Havre was main- 
tained for 5 hours, and many large explosions were caused and fires 
started. Two large steamers and several smaller ones were set on fire. 
. Coastal Command ’planes bombed a convoy off Borkum, scoring a 
direct hit on a destroyer, shipping off the Dutch coast, the port of 
Cherbourg, and the aerodrome at De Kooy. Seven machines failed to 
return. e 

The German communiqué reported further attacks on Tilbury dock, 
Chatham naval yards, and the Port Victoria oil depot, causing several 
fires and setting a tanker alight. Retaliatory flights against London 
were continued during the night, and bombs of the heaviest calibre 
dropped on the Silvertown and Royal Albert Docks and other military 
targets. Liverpool and Newcastle, the chemical works at Billingham, 
and aerodromes in the Midlands were also attacked successfully. 
Enemy aircraft dropped bombs in Belgium and Northern France 
without doing damage worth mentioning, but killing a number of 
civilians. Aircraft entermg Western Germany in the night were forced 
to turn back by anti-aircraft fire and launched their bombs on non- 
military objectives, including the hospital of Bethel. Three buildings 
were destroyed, though clearly marked with the Red Cross, and 9 
children killed. 


September 20 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy air activity 
during the night was less effective than of late, but buildings in 
London were hit anë considerable damage done in the East End, where 
a factory was set on fire. Bombs also fell in Essex, Surrey, Berkshire, 
Kent, and Lancashire, and in some places in the Midlands and south- 
west. A hospital in Essex was set on fire, and in some woods in Surrey 
small fires were started by incendiary bombs. In a Berkshire 
viage 2 cottages were destroyed, and some children kiled and 
injured. 

An evening bulletin stated that 2 enemy bombers were destroyed in 
the night and 5 during the previous day, while no British fighters were 
lost. During the morning some 200 aircraft crossed the Kent coast, 
but did not penetrate into the London area beyond the east and south- 
eastern outskirts, where a few bombs were dropped. Only one casualty 
was reported. Bombs were dropped at Brighton and some fatal 
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casualties caused. Four of the raiders were shot down. Seven British 
fighters were lost, but the pilots of 3 were saved. . 

Operations over Germany included another series of attacks on the 
Dortmund-Ems Canal, in which direct hits were scored on the viaduct. 
Ostend, Flushing, and Dunkirk were also bombed, and many fires 
started; also the railway at Mannheim and Ehrang, the goods yard at 
Neckarau, the main line at Coblenz, a bridge over the Moselle near 
Trier, the canal between Veere and Middelburg, and the aerodromes 
a Munster-Hausdorf and Bergen op Zoom. All the aircraft returned 

ely. ; 

The Admiralty announced that on Sept. 2 the submarine Sturgeon 
had torpedoed and sunk a heavily laden German transport of about 
10,000 tons off the Skaw. 

The German communiqué reported the continuation of reprisal 
attacks on London and on military targets in western and central 
England. Numerous new fires were started, notably at Liverpool. 
A few British ‘planes dropped bombs on residential districts in West 
and South-West Germany in the night. 


September 21 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that London had again 
_ been the target of the night’s raids, and some fires had been started in 
the east and south and near the river. Casualties were less than on 
previous nights. An evening bulletin stated that operations during 
the day were confined to soyth-east England. Bombs were dropped in 
an East London district, where an industrial building was hit. Some 
bombers which approached the London area just before noon failed to 
penetrate beyond the outskirts. Bombs were dropped in Surrey, 
Sussex, and Essex, but little damage was reported. In the evening two 
forces of enemy ‘planes crossed the coast at short intervals, some of 
them approaching London. Three of the enemy were destroyed during 
the day. 

Operations over Germany during the night of Sept. 20 were on a 
very extensive scale, and included attacks on all the Belgian and 
French ports from Antwerp to. Boulogne, on the Dortmund-Ems 
Canal, the railway centres at Hamm, Ehrang, Krefeld, Mannheim, and 
Soest, the main line at Duisberg, the aerodromes at De Kooy, Hamm- 
stede, and Schipol, the seaplane base on Texel island, and the former 
civil airport at Jersey. Near Münster direct hits were scored on a 
supply train, blowing it to pieces, and at Maastricht a large factory, 
strongly defended by anti-aircraft guns, was set alight, the fire being 
visible 50 miles away. In addition, 2 enemy ships off the Dutch coast 
were hit. ' 
` The German communiqué reported the continuation of reprisal 
activity, chiefly on London. Particularly in the centre of the town 
west of the Thames loop several important military installations were 
severely damaged. ‘Air battles fought over the south-east of England 
“developed successfully for us”. Night raids were mainly directed 
against the London docks, and hits were scored on the Royal Albert 
Dock, while military-supply stores in South and East London, and 
aerodromes, etc., in the south of England and the Midlands were also 
attacked and new fires started. Single British aircraft attacked towns 
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in Western Germany, destroying several houses and hitting a church 
and a cemetery. Thirteen civilians were killed and many injured. 


September 22 

` An Air Ministry bulletin in the morning said that the attack made 
shortly before dark the previous evening was not heavy. A few bombs 
were dropped in the south-western outskirts of London and in Kent 
and Sussex. No casualties had been reported. During the afternoon 
of Sept. 21, 2 enemy bombers were destroyed, without loss to the 
British fighters. In the night enemy activity was more widespread, 
though London was again the principal objective, the eastern and 
southern districts suffering most damage. A town in north-west 
England also suffered considerable damage, and there were some fatal 
casualties. In south-eastern England several houses were destroyed, 
and one person killed. 

An evening bulletin stated that isolated aircraft had crossed the 
coast during the day, some of them penetrating inland over East 
Anglia and a few reaching London. Bombs fell in country districts in 
East Anglia, Hampshire, Kent, and in 2 towns in Sussex, as well as in 
north-west and south-east London. Houses were hit, and damage 
done to gas and water mains. Raiders coming in from the sea dropped 
a few bombs on towns on the south-east coast and at once made off. 
Casualties were not numerous, but some of them were fatal. 

Operations over Germany included attacks on enemy ports through- 
out the previous day and most of the night. Flushing, Ostend, Dun- 
kirk, Calais, and Boulogne were all bombed, and sustained attacks were 
made on barges and light draught vessels at Rotterdam, Antwerp, 
Ostend, near Terneuzen, and in the Calais-St. Omer Canal, also on a 
convoy of 12 merchant ships off Boulogne, a large supply ship near 
Borkum, and 2 smaller vessels near Ameland Island.. Direct hits were 
scored, and several large fires were started. All the machines returned 
safely. 

It was announced in London that on Sept. 17 the City of Benares, 
conveying 90 children to Canada, had been sunk by an enemy sub- 
marine without warning some 600 miles from land. Of the 406 people 
on board 248 were lost, including 77 of the children. The survivors 

‘were picked up by a warship. 

The Admiralty announced that the sloop Dundee had been sunk by 
a U-boat. 

The German communiqué stated that the reprisal action against 
England was continued the previous day, military objectives and those 
of importance in the war in the centre of London and along the Thames 
being successfully bombed. New and fierce fires were started in the 
docks. Further attacks were made on aerodromes and camp concentra- 
tions, and on some ports on the south and east coasts On one aero- 
drome near London hits were scored on hangars and buildings. Attempts 
by the R.A.F. to enter German territory were restricted to a tew 
flights over the Belgian and French coasts. The bombs dropped 
caused no military damage. 


September 23 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy activity 
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during the night consisted of attacks, mainly on London, by relays of 
single aircraft. Damage in London was caused to houses and industrial 
premises in several localities, and there were some fatal casualties. 
In 3 towns in south-east England houses were damaged, and some 
people killed. Slight damage was also suffered in other parts of the 
country. The evening bulletin stated that large formations of the 
enemy, mainly fighters, which crossed the south-east coast in the 
morning were attacked by British fighters and broken up. No bombs 
were reported to have been dropped. Later ın the morning aircraft 
made deliberate attacks on the civilian populations of several seaside 
towns, particularly at Eastbourne. Houses were damaged, but the 
casualties were few. In the evenmg another force, mostly fighters, 
crossed the Kent coast, but did not penetrate any distance inland, and 
they left on the approach of British fighters. A few bombs were 
dropped on a north-east suburb and in a district in the south-west of 
London. Eleven enemy machines were destroyed, and 11 British 
fighters were lost, but the pilots of 8 were saved. 

A communiqué on the opérations over Germany stated that during 
the night a sustained attack was made on the aluminium works at 
Lauta, north-east of Dresden, and several fires caused. The railway 
serving the factory and sidings near Dresden were also bombed. The 
junction of Torgau was attacked and hit, and 2 hits were also scored 
on a- goods train. Other places bombed were Flushing, Antwerp, 
Ostend, Dunkirk, Zeebrugge, Calais, Le Havre, Harfleur, and Brest. 
Many large fires were started, and at Havre a ship blew up. 

The German communiqué reported armed reconnaissance flights, in 
which important military objectives in London and other districts in 
the south of England were bombed. In the night reprisal action on 
London was continued with renewed force, and harbour works, docks, 
and other military objectives were plastered with bombs of all calibres. 
British ’planes dropped bombs in Northern Germany and destroyed 
several farm-houses. Single machines reached Berlin without, however, 
causing any damage. 


September 24 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that attacks were made 
during the night on London and places in south-east England, a few 
bombs also being dropped on other parts of the country. Houses and 
industrial premises were hit in many parts of the London area, and 
some people were killed; in a south-east town alse some houses were 
wrecked and a number of casualties caused. Some districts of north- 
west England were also attacked, and in one damage was done to 
houses and casualties suffered. One enemy bomber was shot down in 
south-east England in the early hours of the morning. 

A communiqué in the evening stated that 2 enemy formations had 
crossed the Kent coast during the morning and minor forces had 
penetrated to London. Bombs fell in Thames-side towns and in a 
number of districts in East Kent, damaging houses and buildings, but 
casualties were few. In the afternoon the Southampton area was 
attacked, and some buildings damaged. Enemy activity was not on a 
large scale, but single aircraft dropped bombs on Brighton and other 
places, damaging business premises and houses and causing casualties. 
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Eight enemy machines were destroyed, and 4 British fighters were 
lost, but the pilots of 2 were saved. During the previous,night 2 enemy 
bombers were destroyed by gunfire. 

A communiqué regarding the operations over Germany stated that 
the heaviest attack so far made on targets in Berlin was carried out 
during the night. Among places hit and set on fire were the Potsdamer 
and Lehrte stations, the West Electric Power Station, the Moabit 
and Klingenberg power stations, the Friedrichsfeld and Wilmersdorf 
fire stations, the Danzigerstrasse and Neukdln gas works, railway 
yards at Charlottenburg and elsewhere, the aero engine works at 
Spandau, the Tempelhof aerodrome, and the Siemens works. 

Other formations bombed the Hamburg shipbuilding yards, the 
docks at Cuxhaven and Wismar, the entrance to the Kiel Canal at 
Briinsbuttel, the docks at Bremen and Bremerhaven, aerodromes at 
Gifhorn, Delmenhorst, Soesterburg, and Schipol, the seaplane base at 
Texel, the Dornier works at Wismar, the railway at points north of 
Hamburg, south of Ottersburg, and near Potsdam, the inner harbour 
and main basin at Boulogne, and barges and ships at Calais. Three 
machines failed to return. In addition, during the morning aircraft of 
the Coastal Command made heavy attacks on Brest, bombing the 
torpedo-boat station, oil tanks, and stores, and starting large fires, 
and on Zeebrugge, where the canal mouth was hit. In the afternoon an 
attack was made on enemy mine-sweepers inthe channel, and2 vessels hit. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Thames must be 
presumed lost. : b 

The German communiqué reported the bombing of targets of military 
importance the previous day in the south of England, and the con- 
tinuation of attacks on London during the night. On the Millwall 
and India docks, near Vauxhall, Hyde Park, and on other places 
fierce fires were observed. In Liverpool also large new fires were caused. 
In reply to the British bombing of Heidelberg, “which has no military 
objective whatsoever”, Cambridge was bombed. Several enemy 
harbours were mined anew. 

British aircraft attacked several places in Northern Germany, 
with Berlin as the main target, and damage was caused in the outskirts 
of Berlin and in residential quarters. A number of civilians were killed, 
but no military damage was caused in Berlin or elsewhere, 


September 25 

The Air Ministry’ reported a renewal of air attacks the previous 
night and the dropping of bombs in several parts of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, as well as London. In many parts of London they were 
dropped at random, starting fires and damaging many buildings. 
Several hospitals were again hit, and in 4 of them fires were started. 
In south-eastern England generally casualties were few, though fires 
were caused in one town, with some loss of life. In a village in North 
Wales a few people were killed and injured when some houses were hit, 
and damage was also done in some other parts of Wales. In an attack 
on a town in north-east England fires were started, but no serious 
damage or casualties were reported. Bombs also fell in a country 
district in the area, and one in a town in east Scotland, but, so far as 
was known, without doing any material damage. 
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An eyening bulletin stated that about 80 enemy aircraft crossed 
the Dorset coast and attacked Bristol, and bombs were dropped near 
the coast and in the outskirts of the city, causing casualties, some of 
‘them fatal. There was also minor activity in the south-east of England. 
The enemy were engaged by fighters at all points, and 26 were destroyed. 
Four British machines were lost, but the pilots of 3 were saved. 

Large bomber formations crossed the Kent coast for the first time 
since September 15, and just before noon between 100 and 200 bombers 
and fighters flew north-west ın a variety of formations, fighters pro- 
tecting each group of bombers. They were all broken up, however, 
and the bombers either shot down or chased out to sea. 

The operations over Germany in the night included further heavy 
attacks on targets in Berlin, and the ports at Hamburg, Delfzijl, 
Ostend, Calais, Boulogne, Cherbourg, Le Havre, and Brest. Many large 
fires were started, especially at Hamburg and Calais. Other formations 
attacked the electric power station at Finkenheerd, railway communica- 
tions near Magdeburg, goods yards at Hamm and Brussels, gun positions 
at Cape Gris Nez, and the aerodromes at Hanover and Hage (north of 
Emden). The attack on Berlin lasted over 2} hours, and hits were 
scored on the Siemens and Halse factories, the electric power trans- 
former and switching station at Friedrichsfelde, a fdundry in the 
south-eastern suburbs, and a canal bridge 2 miles south-west of the 
Tempelhof aerodrome. . 

Aircraft of the Coastal Command hit a cargo ship off Terschelling 
with 3 bombs and left it sfnking. 

The German communiqué reported further attacks on military 
objectives in southern England, in which Dover-Folkestone-Ashford 
district railway installations were destroyed. Port facilities were 
hit at Hastings, Newhaven, and Bnghton, and an aircraft factory at 
Woolston, Southampton. Off the south-east coast of Ireland a cargo 
ship was sunk by bombs and another set on fire, and a speed boat sank 
an armed merchant ship during a raid off the English south coast. 
Reprisal attacks were made throughout the night against London and 
military targets such as the Liverpool and Cardiff docks. British 
aircraft attempted to reach Berlin, but strong anti-aircraft fire pre- 
vented the attackers from aiming their bombs. A hospital and several 
dwelling houses received hits. Such fires as were caused were success- 
fully put out by the A.R.P services. 


September 26 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the enemy offensive 
had been continued during the night, and bombs dropped in many 
parts of England and Wales, though London bore the brunt of the 
attack. Fires were started in several parts of the London area, and 
damage done to houses and other buildings. Some fatal casualties were 
reported. Elsewhere in south-east England bombs fell in town and 
country alike, and, though damage was done, no fatal casualties had 
been reported. Some towns in the north-west were also attacked, and 
several fires started In other parts of England and Wales bombs 
fell in widely separated areas, but the damage was slight and casualties 
few. An evening bulletin stated that enemy ‘planes approached the 
east and south coasts during the morning, but few penetrated far 
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inland. On the north-east coast bombs were dropped at 2 points, 

causing damage and casualties, a few of them fatal. Late in the after- 
noon coast towns from Hastings to Southampton were bombed, and 
a number of people killed and injured. A town in the Midlands was 
also attacked and some houses damaged. Altogether 34 enemy ’planes 
were destroyed during the day and 8 British fighters were lost, but the 
pilots of 5 were saved. Dover was shelled for over an hour from Cape 
Gris Nez, and 2 people killed. 

The operations over Germany included another attack on the 
Klingenberg and West power stations, the Schoneburg railway yard, 
the main junction near the Charlottenburg district, and the Tempelhof 
aerodrome, all in the Berlin area, and on a munitions factory at Ruders- 
dorf, 17 miles from the city. Kiel dockyards were also bombed for 
2 hours, and many direct hits secured, one large explosion being seen 
very close to the Scharnhorst. Other places attacked were the railway 
at Hamm, Ehrang, Osnabriick, Mannheim, Litbeck, Hanover, and 
Lünen, the canal at Haltorn near Münster, a factory at Rendsburg, 
west of Kiel, the aerodrome at Varel, south of Wilhelmshaven, aad the 
seaplane base at Warnemunde. 

In Belgium and France sustained attacks were made on Flushing, 
Dunkirk, Ostend, Calais, Boulogne, and Brest, the last named twice 
during the night. Many large explosions were observed. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine H49 had recently 
torpedoed 2 supply vessels, intercepted in a convoy of 8, and that the 
Tuna had destroyed a large supply ship sgreened by 2 destroyers. 

The German communiqué stated that in reprisal attacks on southern 
England the aircraft factory at Filton was heavily damaged by 
numerous hits, and in Plymouth, Portsmouth, and Southend direct 
hits were scored on the docks. A warship off Plymouth and barracks 
near Dungeness were effectively bombed, and in many towns in south- 
east England the Air Force destroyed factories and warehouses. In the 
night supply depots, warehouses, and harbour installations in and near 
London were effectively bombed. The enemy continued his terrorizing 
activity against the German civilian population. No military damage 
was caused either in North and Western Germany or in Berlin, but 
there were a number of dead and wounded among civilians. Berlin was 
attacked without success; a few bungalows and houses were destroyed. 


September 27 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks 
during the night had been spread over many parts of the country, but 
were mainly on London and areas in the north-west. Bombs were 
dropped indiscriminately in many districts of London, damage was 
done, and several fires started On Merseyside houses and commercial 
buildings were damaged and fires caused, but in other districts in the 
north-west there was little damage. In one town in south-east England 
several houses were damaged, but there were few casualties. Else- 
where, though bombs fell in many places, the damage and casualties 
reported were small. 

An evening bulletin reported that several large scale enemy attacks 
had been intercepted during the day and severe losses inflicted. Three 
of them were made on London, and a few bombs fell in Central London 
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and a number in south and south-west districts. In South London an 
industrial building was hit, and some fatal casualties caused. Bombs 
also fell in Kent and Essex, but the damage reported was slight. 
An enemy force also attacked the outskirts of Bristol, but was heavily - 
engaged and driven off. Another crossed the south-east coast in the 
afternoon, but only a few machines succeeded in reaching the London 
area. During the many air battles 133 enemy machines were destroyed, 
and 34 British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 17 were saved. 

An artillery duel took place across the Straits of Dover. There 
were no casualties on the English side. ` 
The Admiralty announced that the Trawler Loch Inver must be 

regarded as lost. 

The operations over Germany included attacks on Ostend, Calais, 
Boulogne, and ‘Le Havre, at the last of which very heavy damage 
was done, and on Kiel dockyard, where a large vessel was believed to 
have received a direct hit. The Dortmund-Ems Canal was again 
attacked, and bombs were seen to straddle the new aqueduct, and bombs 
were also dropped on the Münster aerodome, the motor-road west of 
Andermunde, and the docks at Bremen. One machine failed to return. 

The German communiqué claimed that the Air Force had successfully 
attacked the Spitfire factory at Woolston the previous day, scoring 
numerous hits on buildings and hangars. ‘Arms factories in Central 
England were also bombed, causing fires and explosions, and harbour 
and gas works at Southampton were heavily damaged. In an attack 
on a convoy off the Scottish coast 2 ships were hit and caught fire. 
Harbour installations at Liverpool and Birkenhead were plastered 
with bombs and fierce fires started, and a warehouse at Liverpool was 
also set on fire. At military targets in London many explosions were - 
seen, especially north and south of the West India Docks. During the 
night weak enemy forces dropped bombs in Holland, Belgium, and 
Northern France. Some single planes reached the western fringe of 
Germany territory and dropped bombs indiscriminately without doing 
any military damage. 


September 28 

An Air Ministry evening communiqué stated that there had been 
3 main operations in the enemy attacks during the day. In the first 
aircraft crossed the south-east coast and tried to reach London, but 
they were intercepted and only a few machines penetrated to East 
London, where they dropped a few bombs and dif very little dathage. 
In the second attack none of the enemy succeeded in reaching London, 
but bombs were dropped on a south coast town, damaging some houses. 
Late in the afternoon raiders approached Portsmouth, but were driven 
off by fighters, and there were no reports of bombs being dropped. 
In these operations the enemy forces consisted very largely of fighter 
aircraft, and reports so far received showed that 6 had been destroyed. 
Seven British fighters were missing. 

Operations over Germany the previous night included an attack 
lasting nearly 34 hours on Lorient. Very large numbers of bombs were 
dropped, scoring direct hits on the docks and the quayside near the 
Pont de Caudan. Large fires were started, and these assisted aircraft 
arriving later to secure hits on shipping and other targets, Other ports 
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attacked were Ostend and Le Havre, at both of which many fires were 
caused and heavy explosions seen. At Le Havre a group of oil tanks 
was also hit and blown up. In Germany Mannheim and Hamm rail- 
way yards were attacked, and a large munitions factory at Düsseldorf. 

The German communiqué stated that strong air attacks the previous 
day were directed mainly against port facilities, factories, power 
stations, and gas works in London and southern England, as well as 
against military camps. London and Bristol ports were attacked with 
particular severity, and extensive fires and explosions showed the 
success of the attacks. In the Midlands an arms factory was hit and 
destroyed. Dover was shelled, and 3 ships damaged; 2 of them were 
later seen to have sunk. In the sea north of Ireland a convoy was 
attacked and a ship of 5,000 tons sunk. A few enemy bombers dropped 
shells indiscriminately in Western Germany in open fields during the 
night. No damage was done. 


a 


September 29 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that London, south- 
east England, Merseyside, and the East Midlands were attacked 
during the night. A number of fires were started in south and west 
_ London and on the southern and western outskirts, but all were 
quickly brought under control. The damage was mainly confined to 
houses and shops. There were some casualties. On Merseyside the 
. attacks were less severe than of late, ard no casualties had been 
reported. In the East Midlands bombs fell in rural areas, and the 


-? damage was slight, with no casualties 


An afternoon bulletin stated that 3 enemy aircraft had been des- 
troyed since midnight, one having fouled a balloon cable, and 2 being 
shot down in the Thames valley and into the sea off the coast. In the 
morning a few single machines dropped bombs in the Thames estuary, 
on 2 towns, and on villages on the south coast and in the Home 
Counties. There were very few casualties. In an attack on an East 
Anglian town the previous day 6 people were killed and 6 seriously 
wounded. Ten enemy ’planes were destroyed, and 4 British fighters 
were lost, but the pilots of 2 were saved. 

Operations carried out over Germany during the night included 
another attack on the electric power stations and anti-aircraft gun 
positions in the Berlin area, on docks at Bremen, on the naval base 
at Wilhelmshaven, dnd on munitions factories at Hanau, near Frank- 
furt. In addition, the main railway yards and several important 
aerodromes in Germany, and the principal ports on the coast of Belgium 
and France, including Fécamp and Wimereux, received their regular 
visits from R.A.F. bombers. Lorient was attacked for the second time. 
The attack on Hanau lasted nearly 4 hours, and resulted in large ex- 
plosions and fires which were believed to have caused the complete 
destruction of some of the factory buildings. An oul storage plant at 
Frankfurt was also bombed and explosions caused. The attack on Le 
Havre lasted 2 hours, and great damage was believed to have been 
done. The railway junction at Stendal, 65 miles west of Berlin, was * 
bombed for the first time, and heavy attacks were also made on those 
at Hanover, Miinster, Hamm, Cologne, and Mannheim. The air bases 
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bombed included Magdeburg, Bassenheim, Mundter-Handorf, Texel, 
Eindhoven, and Eelde, south of Groningen. 

The German communiqué stated that reprisals were directed the 
‘previous day and. night chiefly against London and also against 
` Liverpool and ports in the south. Serious damage was done at Silver- 

town, Gravesend, and near Tilbury, as well as in the bend of the 
Thames and the East India docks. During the day several air combats 
developed over certain areas of London, which “were most successful 
from our point of view”. Off the Scottish coast 2 merchant ships in a 
‘convoy were sunk by direct hits. In British night air attacks on Germany 
a few bombers which pushed their way as far as the outskirts of Berlin 
were forced to turn back by anti-aircraft fire without reaching the 
precincts of the capital. Bombs were dropped in West and South-West 
Germany without causing any damage worth mentioning. In a western 
town the residential quarters were attacked, and several persons who 
had not gone to shelters were either killed or injured. 


September 30 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy bombers 
were over many parts of the country during the night, the chief attacks 
being on London, the Home Counties, and Merseyside.. In London a 
number of fires were started, one of them, in the City, of a serious 
character, but it was now under control. Houses were destroyed in a 
number of residential districts and some people killed. On Merseyside 
several large fires were started and commercial premises damaged. 
In the Home Counties the attacks were heaviest in the south and west 
of London, but the damage, though widespread, was not heavy, and 
casualties were not numerous. 

A second bulletin reported 4 large scale attacks on the south and 
south-east areas between dawn and the early afternoon. In the first 
two, aircraft penetrated some 40° miles inland from Dover, but none 
reached London. Bombs were dropped at Bexhill, Hastings, and other 
places, and some fatal casualties caused.: The third attack was over the 
Dorset coast, where the enemy were engaged and few penetrated. 
inland. No reports of bombs had been received. The fourth attack was 
made by about 180 machines flying over Dungeness, but they were 
engaged and broken up before they could reach London. A few got 
through to the western suburbs and dropped bombs, causing damage 
and casualties. An evening bulletin reported a fifth attack late in the 
afternoon across the coasts of Kent, Sussex, and Dorset. A few bombs 
were dropped in Dorset and on a town in the Thames Valley, and 
damage and casualties were reported. Elsewhere damage was slight. 
An isolated attack on a town in Suffolk resulted in houses being 
damaged, but the casualties were few. During the day 47 enemy 
machines were destroyed, and 22 British fighters were lost, but the 
pilots of 12 were saved. : 

An artillery duel took place across the Straits of Dover. 

The operations over Germany during the night included further 
attacks on the oil refineries at Magdeburg and Hanover, a factory at 
* Kamen, the aluminium works at Bitterfeld, the gas works at Stutt- 
gart, the railway at Ehrang, Mannheim, Soest, and Coblenz, goods 
yards at Osnabrtick, Hamm, and Cologne, a power station near Brussels, 
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and aerodromes at Gifhorn, Dessau, Evere, Aschersleben, and Schipol. 
Other formations bombed the Fokker aircraft factory near Amsterdam, 
where many fires and explosions were seen, the ports at Ostend, Flush- 
ing, Calais, Boulogne, and Lorient, and gun positions at Cape Gris Nez. ' 
Three machines failed to return. During the day’2 Blenheim bombers 
shot down 2 enemy bombers over the North Sea. 7 

The German commumqué reported the continuation of reprisals, 
mainly against London and Liverpool, which were bombed by close 
formations and by single aircraft. Great destruction and vast fires 
were caused. Several harbours in the south were also attacked, and, . 
in the north, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Leith. In the Midlands an 
important arms works was attacked by dive bombers and great 
destruction caused by a direct hit. During the previous night single 
“British ’planes reached Brandenburg, but did not succeed in penetrating 
to Berlin. Bombs were dropped in places ın the west, but no military 
damage done. Damage to property was insignificant, but there were 
many casualties among the population. : 


2. Against Italy 


September 17 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported activity in the Western Desert and 
the shooting down of 6 enemy bombers for certain, and 3 more probably. - 
One machine failed to return. On the night of Sept. 14 a large transport 
column was attacked near Buq-Buq, and numerous petrol fires started - 
On Sept. 16 a motor column moving east of Buq-Buq was bombed and 
hit, many fires being started. 

The Italian communtqué reported severe fighting the previous day 
near Sidi Barrani, which was continuing amidst clouds of sand. | 
Symptoms of an impending break-up in the British deployment were ..,’ 
noticed. ; 


September 18 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported that during the night the enemy had been 
consolidating their position in and round Sidi Barrani, where they had 
been heavily and successfully bombed. The R.A F., British artillery, 
and light mobile motor patrols all made sustained attacks on the 
enemy forces as they poured into Sidi Barrani, and caused enormous . 
damage. Malta was*raided the previous day, and minor damage done. 
Two raiders were destroyed. Aden was also attacked, but no damage 
or casualties caused. 

The Italian communiqué announced the occupation of Sidi Barrani, 
after the smashing of the stubborn enemy resistance at all points. 
The Air Force played their part, and 5 enemy ’planes were shot down 
in flames. Four Italian machines failed to return. 

Dive bombers attacked the Mikaba airport at Malta, causing fires 
and heavy damage and destroying 3 aircraft on the ground. Enemy 
fighters attempted to attack the dive-bombers, which counter-attacked 
and shot 2 down. Two Italian machines failed to return. In the Sudan 
bombers attacked Boma, setting fire to a camp. Benghasi and Derna 
were raided at night, and at the former a torpedo boat and a barge 
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were sunk and a few fires started. At Derna a vessel was slightly 
damaged. Raids on Assab, Massawa, and Asmara caused no damage. 
At Diredawa a hotel was slightly damaged and one man wounded. 


‘i. , 


‘ September 19 
The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a highly successful attack on the 
. Dodecanese Islands, starting fires at Maritza (Rhodes) and causirig 
explosions and fires at Calato. At Portolago Bay (Leros) the fuel store 
was hit, and fire spread along the coast for over a mile. There was also 
a direct hit on the power station. All the machines returned safely. 

Continuous raids were made on enemy positions in Libya and Egypt, 
including Tobruk, Derna, Bomba, and Bardia. Between Sollum and 
Sidi Barrani a large concentration of motor transport was set on fire, 
and at El Tmimi 50 aeroplanes on the ground were attacked and severe 
damage caused. One machme failed to return. R.A.F. bombers also 
raided Kassala 3 times, and Assab and Diredawa, where fires were 

* observed. 

The South African Air Force raided Mogadishu on Sept. 17 for the 
6th time, and hit the hangars, starting many fires. It also attacked 
Javello, destroying an enemy bomber and damaging hangars and 
buildings. .` 

The Admiralty in London announced that an initial report from the 
C.-in-C. Mediterranean indicated that naval units continued to harry 
the northern flank of the Italian advance in Egypt, and on Sept. 17 had 

` shelled the road to Sollumeat chose range. Other units attacked Sidi 
>Barrani. Benghasi was bombed by the Fleet Air Arm on Sept. 16, a 

merchant ship set on fireand a destroyer probably sunk. Naval operations 

j had also been carried out in other areas, but no enemy naval forces 
could be located. In the North-Eastern Mediterranean a convoy with 

‘its escort was several times unsuccessfully attacked by Italian air- 

craft. 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy naval units started to 
bombard the forces on the coastal zone between Bardia and Sidi 
Barrani, but the Air Force intervened, bombed the warships, forced 
them to break off the action, and put them to flight. A 10,000 ton cruiser 
was hit by an aerial torpedo and seriously damaged. The Air Force 
also bombed intensely enemy columns and mechanized units, which 
were in flight, and the fortifications of Matruh. Enemy raids on Tobruk, 
Bomba, and Benghasi caused limited damage and losses. Two British 
*planes were shot down and 3 more probably. Rhodes and Leros were 
also raided, and bombs dropped in a disorderly fashion. Many fires 
were started, and one house damaged, but there were no casualties. 
One raider was shot down. In East Africa raids were made on Kassala, 
Assab, Javello, Mogadishu, Diredawa, Zeila, and Mersa Taclai. 
Damage was insignificant and only 7 people were killed. Italian air- 
craft bombed a large ship at Aden. 


September 20 
The R.A.F. in Cairo reported that on the previous night a formation 
of bombers had successfully attacked shipping at Benghasi and set 
3 vessels on fire. Near Sidi Barrani a concentration of enemy transport 
was bombed for 4 hours. Diredawa aerodrome was also attacked and 
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fires started in a hangar. Aden was raided at night, but there were no 
casualties and the enemy were driven off by anti-aircraft fire. 

The Italian communiqué stated that a reconnaissance plane had sunk 
a British submarine. British raids on Derna, Bomba, Tobruk, and 
Sollum caused one dead and slight material damage. At Sidi Barrani 
a British plane was brought down, and it had been ascertained that in 
the actions the day before 7 enemy machines were destroyed. In East 
Africa enemy troop camps at Wadi Husu, near Galabat, were bombed. 
During raids on Kassala an enemy "plane was shot down, and raids on 
Diredawa, Javello, and Mogadishu caused slight damage and no 
casualties. , 

September 21 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a raid on Menastri aerodrome in the 
Western Desert, where considerable damage was done, and at Sidi 
Barrani, where damage was caused to motor transport. In East 
Africa Diredawa and Berbera were successfully bombed, and Dura 
aerodrome was attacked twice, explosions being caused in the work- 
shops. A post at Mersa Taclai, in Eritrea, was also bombed and severely 
damaged. The enemy raided Matruh, slight damage resulting. One 
raider was breught down. 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported no change in the situation in Egypt. 

The Italian communiqué declared that during the previous days the 
British had bombed hospitals at Bardia, Tobruk and Derna, and during 
the night had violently attacked Benghasi, without hitting any military 
objective. Civilian property was damaged, however, and 3 people killed 
and 27 wounded. As a reprisal an immediate attack was made on 
Matruh, where railway plants, dumps, and fortifications were bombed 
intensely and grave damage caused. All the ’planes returned. In 
East Africa on the Sudan frontier, after a fight between Italian and 
enemy patrols, the British left behind 30 dead and 3 wounded. Aden 
was raided, and 2 steamers were bombed in the Red Sea. 


September 22 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported another raid on Alexandria the previous 
day, causing negligible damage and very few casualties, also a raid 
on Haifa, where bombs fell in various quarters of the town, damaging, 
among other buildings, the principal mosque and the Moslem cemetery. 
Thirty-two people were killed and 85 injured, all of them Arabs. Two 
of the raiders were btlieved to have been hit. 

Alexandria was again attacked during the morning, but no damage 
was done. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that the last raid on Matruh had 
had very important results, the targets bemg hit and destroyed, and 
many fires observed. “Showing panic”, it said, “the enemy fighters did 
not try to oppose the Italian formation.” East of Matruh the airfields 
of Maaten Bugush and El Daba were bombed; also the railway station 
and barracks at the latter place. The naval base at Alexandria was 
also violently bombed, one ship receiving a direct hit from a bomb of 
the heavier type. Haifa was also attacked and a large petrol tank 
and the new refinery hit, starting large fires. All the ’planes in these 
various operations returned to their bases In the Red Sea an enemy 
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convoy was bombed, and 2 merchant ships hit. Bombs dropped on 
Sidi Barrani, Tobruk, and Derna did no notable damage. 

The British carried out raids in Somaliland. The village of Burgava, 
near Kisimayo, was repeatedly bombed, and 2 people wounded. 
Bombs were also ‘dropped on landing fields south-west of Kisimayo 
and at Berbera. An attack on Massawa caused no damage or casualties. 

One British ‘plane was shot down, and another probably. 


September 23 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported that there had been no change in the 
situation in the Western Desert. Alexandria, Sidi Haneish, and Matruh 
were raided, but damage was negligible and there were only 2 casualties. 
Morphou Bay in Cyprus was also raided, but there was no damage. 
The R.A.F. in Cairo stated that Benghasi was bombed on the night of 
Sept. 21, and a ship and warehouses hit and fires started. On Sept. 22 
| Menastir aerodrome and a transport concentration near Sidi Barrani 
“. were bombed and direct hits on lorries observed. In East Africa the 
aerodromes at Mai Adaga and Gura were attacked, while the South 
African Air Force bombed El Katulo and Dimo. 

Two enemy raids on Aden did no damage, and one on Malta resulted 
in damage to 10 houses in a village. 

A naval communiqué issued in Alexandria reported the ‘shelling of the 
Sidi Barrani area by naval units the previous morning, with good 
results. A Nairobi communiqué reported a successful air attack on 
Birikau, in Somaliland, where fires were started 

The Italian communiqué claimed that the British cruiser torpedoed 
on Sept. 19 had since sunk, and that in the raid on Haifa on Sept. 21 
fierce and extensive fires had been started in the oil centre. In a raid 
on Mikaba airport, Malta, a store was hit, starting a great fire, and “the 
British fighters avoided all contact with our machines”. British raids 
on Benghasi and Bardia caused no damage or victims except to various 
private houses at the former place. A British 4-engined aircraft was 
destroyed off the Libyan coast. Matruh was again bombed with 
positive results, all the aircraft returning, and a night raid was also 
carried out on Aden harbour works. 

Bombs were dropped on Gura, Kassala, and near Asmara, killing 
2 natives. Only shght damage was caused. An empty Italian cargo 
ship was sunk by a British submarine in the South Pyrenean Sea. 


September 24 e 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported raids on Menastir aerodrome on the 
two previous days, in which explosions were seen among the aircraft 
and fires started Two raids were also made on Tobruk the previous 
day, and bombs seen to burst among harbour buildings and on the 
jetty. Zula, in Eritrea, was attacked on the night of Sept 21, and 5 
fires started, and Mai Adaga aerodrome on Sept. 23, direct hits being 
scored on buildings and on aircraft on the ground. The South African 
' Air Force bombed Sciasciamanna on Sept. 22 and destroyed a plane 
on the ground. 

The Italian communiqué stated that Matruh had again been bombed 
with success, and that British raids on Tobruk and Bardia caused 
limited damage and no casualties. Italian bombers attacked Port 
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Sudan, causing serious damage to 10 aircraft on the ground, and also 
bombed the aerodrome at Aden. British bombing of Gura, Diredawa, 
Adingri, and Sciasciamanna caused slight damage and wounded one 
person. n 

September 25 a 

The British communiqués stated that there was nothing of importance 
to report. 

The Italian communiqué reported another raid ‘on Tobruk, in which 
houses and hospitals and an empty ship in the harbour were hit. 
One British ‘plane was shot down. The Kufra oasis, in Libya, was also 
bombed, and slight damage caused. In East Africa Italian aircraft 
bombed the aerodrome and fort at Bura, the fort and troops near 
Wajir, and enemy detachments north of Gallabat. A British ‘plane 
bombed Diredawa without doing any damage. 


September 26 

The R.AF. in Cairo reported that Tobruk had been bombed the 
previous day and direct hits scored on barracks, wharf buildings, 
and motor transport, starting a large fire. All the aircraft returned 
safely. Raids were also made on Assab, Macacca, Berbera, and Metem- 
ma, aircraft op the ground at the last-named being hit and large fires 
started. Malta was attacked the previous day by raiders, one of which 
was, shot down by British fighters, while 2 others were believed to be 
severely damaged 


A naval communiqué issued in Alexandyia stated that the enemy - 


at Sidi Barrani had been shelled the previous day, and a large fire 
started, followed by a series of explosions. 

The Italian communiqué reported a night bombing of the aerodrome 
at El Daba, 80 miles west of Alexandria. Tobruk was again raided, 
but the attack was impeded by the mtervention of the land and naval 
anti-aircraft guns, and fighters intervened to stop the raiders from 
returning to their bases. Four were shot down Some private buildings 
and a hopital were damaged, and 5 people killed. Sidi Barrani was 
shelled by naval units which hit a lorry and killed one person. One 
Italian machine did not return from an armed reconnaissance over 
Malta, and over Aden a reconnaissance ’plane was attacked by British 
fighters. It destroyed one and then returned to its base. The British 
defence position at Otrib, Sudan, was bombed, and north of Omager 
Italian patrols put British forces to flight. Enemy raids on Gura and 
Adigalla, in Kenya,eon Gallabat, on the Sudan-Abyssinian border, and 
on Magi wounded a few natives and killed 2. An Italian torpedo-boat 

- destroyer was sunk by a British submarine in the Ionian Sea. Most of 
the crew were saved. 
i September 27 

A Nairobi communiqué reported successful attacks on Maji, Abys- 
sinia, by the South African Air Force on Sept. 25, in which direct hits 
were scored on the aerodrome and a large fire started. All the machines 
returned safely. l 

The Italian communiqué reported another raid on Haifa, where the 
oil reservoirs, military stores, factories, railways, and port facilities 
were hit, the latter including the submarine base, which “was especially 


hit”. In East Africa a troop camp around Amadi, north-west of Galla- 
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bat, was bombed; also enemy detachments on the river bank at Atbara. 
A British raid on Sollum wounded ‘one man, and raids on Berbera, 
Jijiga, Agordat, and Gura caused only 2 wounded and very slight 
damage. At Mesermah 6 people were killed and 27 injured, mostly 
native civilians. Two enemy ’planes were destroyed. 


September 28 

The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that an attack had been made 
the day before, for the first time, on the Jerabub oasis, and on a motor 
transport concentration 25 miles to the north. At both places fires 
were caused. Two raids were also made on Sollum the previous day 
and 3 machines on the aerodrome there were destroyed. Assab was 
also attacked from the Sudan. The South African Air Force bombed 
Maji on Sept. 25, hitting military buildings and an aerodrome and 
starting a large fire. All the aircraft returned safely. Luga aerodrome, 
in Malta, was attacked and slight damage done. Two of the raiders 
were shot down by British fighters without loss. An enemy raid on 
Bura the previous day did no military damage and caused no casualties. 

The Italian communiqué stated that Malta had again been attacked 
and Mikaba and Halfar aerodromes bombed. Two British machines 
were hit and “presumably shot down”. In North Africg British raids 
on Jerabub and Gard el Gran killed 2 natives and wounded 5 Italians. 
Italian fighters rushed to the attack and shot down 2 of the raiders. 
Attempted enemy raids by mechanized detachments in the Kassala 
region were beaten off with losses by the Italian batteries. A British 
"plane crashed near the island of Lampedusa. 


September 29 

The R.A F. in Cairo reported night attacks on a lorry convoy near 
Bardia, and on mechanical transport south-west of Sidi Barrani. r 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy raids on Derna, Bardia, 
Sollum, and Jerabub had not achieved any results; only one person 
was wounded and one lorry: damaged. Italian machines bofnbed the 
wireless station at Wadi Usuf, north-west of Gallabat, and machine- 
gunned and bombed a motorized column and anti-aircraft positions. 
British raids on Assab, Dessie, and Kombolcia caused no real damage. 
One Blackshirt was wounded. A raid on a place just south of Maji 
also caused no casualties and insignificant damage. 

September 30 ° 

A Nairobi commumsgué reported a successful raid by the South 
African Air Force on Birikau, in Somaliland, on Sept. 28, for the third 
time. Direct hits were scored on the administrative buildings. 

The Italian communiqué reported the destruction of a British sub- 
marine in the Eastern Mediterranean after it had sunk a 700-ton 
Italian cargo ship. Aircraft attacked a British naval squadron near 
the Egyptian coast, and one Italian and 3 British machines which took 
off from an aircraft carrier were shot down. Another Italian formation 

‘hit a battleship astern with a torpedo, and caused it to stop. Haifa 
was again bombed, and a British fighter which attacked the Italian 
aircraft was shot down. British raids on Gura, Assab, and other places 
resulted in one native being wounded. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


AUSTRALIA 

Sept. 17.—The Government decided to send to London, as a special 
gift from the Government £A50,000 for the relief of air raid victims. 
The Victoria Fund reached £A135,000; the New South Wales Fund, 
£470,000; the Queensland Fund, £A40,000; and the South Australian, 
£A23,000. 

Sept, 20.—The Lord Mayor of Sydney sent to London £32,000 as a 
first instalment from New South Wales towards the London Fund for 
the Relief of Air Raid Victims. In anappeal to the electorate Mr. Menzies 
said he had a vision of Australia becoming a great arsenal for the 
Empire, producing for herself and for forces abroad tanks, guns of all 
kinds, mortars, bombs, transport, aircraft, etc.—a mighty achievement 
from small beginnings. 

The battle for London, he emphasized, was the first battle for 
Australia. ‘There were not 5 or 6 separate British nations, but one 
British people, standing or falling as one. 

Sept. 21.—The General Election was held, and resulted in the 
United Australia, Party securing 25 seats: the Country Party, 14; 
Labour, 31, Non-Communist Labour, 3; and Independents, 1. In the 
Senate Labour had 17 seats, the United Australia Party, 16, and the 
Country Party, 3. 

Sept. 24.The funds raised in the country for the London Relief of 
Air Raid Victims reached a total of nearly £A447,000. , 

Mr. Menzies announced that the War Cabinet had decided to increase 
the strength of the A.I.F. by the formation of a 9th Division. This did 
not affect the raising of the home force to 250,000. 

It was understood that the Government had been advised by the 

- British Government not to accept a proposal of the Mexican Govern- 

“ment to exchange copra for oil, as the exchange might lead to the 
copra reaching Germany or Italy through neutral countries. (The 
Axis countries needed copra for its fats, and Mexico had bought none 
from Australia before the war ) 

The Government decided to give financial aid to the Papuan and 
New Guinea copra growers till markets could be found, and were 
understood to be devising a scheme for the control of the whole 
industry. 


BARBADOS 
Sept. 30.—The people of the island sent £1,000 to London for the 


telief of air-raid victims. 


BASUTOLAND i 


Sept. 17.—The War Fund reached a total of £20,000, of which over 
half was contrıbuted by the Basutos, who numbered little more than 
500,000. : 


y € 

BELGIUM ; . 

Sept. 17,—Reports from German sources stated that the Government 
had been officially dissolved at Vichy. It was announced in London 
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that the Minister of Finance and the Colonial Minister were in residence 
there, assuring the existence of the Government with full powers. 

Sept. 23.—It was learnt that the German authorities had tightened 
up the black-out and ordered the suspension of all movement in the 
streets, even in day time, whenever the firing of anti-aircraft guns was 
heard. Gunfire was to serve as the “Alert” signal, and normal move- 
ment might be resumed 5 minutes after it had ceased. 


BERMUDA 


Sept. 17.—The War Fund Appeal forwarded to London its second 
contribution, amounting to £10,000 for the purchase of 2 Spitfires. 


BULGARIA 


Sept. 21.—Troops entered the Southern Dobruja at 16 points, and 
by the evening the whole of the first zone of occupation had been taken 
over. The Rumanian troops were stated to have withdrawn in an 
orderly fashion. 

The Sobranje met in extraordinary session to approve the Craiova 
Agreement with Rumania and to vote a supplementary credit of £2° 
million for expenses of the occupation and administration of the 
territory. 

The Prime Minister and the Speaker both said they owed thanks to 
Germany and Italy for their help, and Dr. Filoff referred to the coun- 
try’s aspirations for an outlet to the Aegean. The Craiova Agreement 
was approved unanimously, but the Communist group of 12 Members 
telegraphed a protest, accusing the Government of pursuing a pro- 
German policy, “which will lead Bulgaria to disaster, as it did in 1915”. 


BURMA : 
Sept. 23.—A goodwill mission from Thailand arrived in Rangoon. 
Sept. 25.—A further sum of £10,000 was cabled to London for fighter 
aircraft, making £140,000 sent to date In addition £6,000 had been 
sent for air-raid relief. 


CANADA 


Sept. 20.—The Navy Minister announced that Canada was taking 
over 6 of the U.S. destroyers already in Canadian waters. 

Sept. 21.—The lists for the $300 million War Loan were closed with 
“a probable over-subscription”’. ° 

The Federal Cabinet passed an Order in Council providing for the 
continuation of summer-time throughout the winter, to conserve 
electric energy. 

Sept. 23.—The Bank of Canada announced that the War Loan had 
been over-subscribed by about $42,250,000. In addition, conversion 
subscriptions totalling $25,642,200 had been received. 

Sept. 26.—It was announced that the first group of Australian air- 


'' > men to be trained under the Empire Air Scheme had landed on the 
; west coast. 


The Navy Minister announced that the armed merchant cruiser 
Prince Robert had captured the German cargo ship Weser off Man- 
zanillo. mg 
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CHINA 
` EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

Sept. 18.—On the anniversary of the Mukden mcident General 
Chiang Kai-shek declared that despite the- Japanese bombings China 
would never surrender. 

Sept. 23.—An official spokesman in Chungking, referring to Indo- 
China, said “ China has had plenty of time to prepare for this even- 
tuality. Our actions will proceed smoothly in accordance with a pre- 
arranged plan.” It was estimated in the capital that some 200,000 
Chinese troops were massed along the frontier. 

Sept. 25.—It was stated in Chungking that the Government had 
. “decided to proceed in accordance with their policy to carry out the 
measures already settled” in connection with Indo-China, and would 
make full use of the militia in Yunnan to assist the regular forces if 
fighting spread to that province. 

The press condemned the “‘defeatist attitude of Vichy” for France’s 
betrayal of China, and said it was certain that if Germany joined Italy 
in approval of Japan’s action Japan would “concentrate on driving out 
the white man from Asia”. 

- Sept. 26.—The Army spokesman in Chungking said that minor 
clashes were taking place with Japanese troops on the border of Indo- 
China, where the Chinese were attacking the rear of the forces moving | 
into French territory. In reply to questions he said China was not 
at present contemplating breaking off relations with the Vichy 
Government. $ 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY j 
Sept. 17.—Chungking was raided, by four groups of Japanese *planes 
which were met by heavy anti-aircraft fire. 


SOUTH CHINA 

Sept. 19.—Orders were issued from Chungking for the evacuation of 
Government offices and schools from Yunnan, and for the removal of 
the population of Kunming to the countryside. The rails were removed 
for 50 miles along the railway in Yunnan from the Indo-Chinese 
frontier. 

Sept. 27.—The Ghinese military authorities declared martial law 
along the border of Indo-China. Chinese forces occupied Fancheng, 
on the Kwangtung coast and on the highway to Nanning, in spite of 
a Japanese counter-attack. 

Sept. 30.— Kunming was bombed by Japanese aircraft, believed to 
have come from Indo-China, and several buildings were destroyed, 
including a Soviet hospital, a church, a hotel, and a mission. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 

Sept. 23 —The British steamer Marie Moller reported on arrival at . 

Shanghai that she had been hit by a shell from a Japanese warship at 

Haimen on Sept. 20. The Japanese boarded her, but afterwards 
expressed regrets. 
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The British naval authorities in Shanghai made representations to 
the local Japanese authorities and asked for immediate ‘inquiries- in 
respect of 3’other Moller ships which had recently been detained. 

Sept. 28.—A sailor of the U.S.S. Augusta was reported to have been 
maltreated and detained by Japanese gendarmes in the Settlement 
at Shanghai. 

Sept. 30.—The U.S. Naval C.-in-C., Admiral Hart, conferred with 
the U.S. Consul-General and the Commander of the U.S. Marines on 
the problems of Shanghai. 

The Wang Ching-wei Administration in Nanking was understood to 
have “formally advised” the British, Ambassador that it could not 
prolong the lease of Liukung Island, off Weichaiwei (expiring that day) 
which the Chungking Government had extended for 10 years. 

The Chinese press in Nanking stated that the néw pact was directed 
against Russia as well as Great Britain and America. The chief paper 
of the Wang Ching-wei régime declared that it contained certain 
provisions which restricted Russia’s action. Under pressure of the 
new alliance Russia was no longer a free agent and must act in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the three Powers. 


CYPRUS E 
Sept. 22.—Morphou town and the area round the bay were raided 
by Italian aircraft, but all the bombs fell in the sea. 7 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
Sept. 19.—Decision as to Customs union with Germany. (See 
Germany.) ; 


DENMARK ; 

Sept. 18.—Reports from outside the country stated that during the 
week ending Sept. 21 Germany was taking over from Denmark 17,000 
sheep and over 11,000 head of cattle. 

Sept. 26.—Copenhagen celebrated the King’s 70th birthday by 
acclaiming him when he rode through the streets, and some 80,000 
people cheered him when he appeared on the balcony of the Palace. 
His Majesty was presented with a national subscription fund amounting 
to 24 million kroner, and he made a speech of thanks in which he 
reminded the people of the necessity of standing together “in these 
heavy times”, to maintain their Denmark. Late? he drove in state 
through the capital. 


EGYPT 

Sept. 20.—The Speaker of the Chamber, speaking at Mansurah, 
said that to leave the defence of their country to Great Britain would 
be incompatible with Egypt’s dignity and past glory. Egyptians must 
as one man defend their independence, “regardless of whether we are 
fully prepared militarily or not”, and drive the enemy from their 
territories. “If we are weak,” he went on, “we must make strength 
out of our weakness and stand alongside our ally, who is ready and 
willing to give us every help. Fortunately, we have a strong ally with 
a mighty Fleet and a mighty Air Force, which have gained the praise 
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of the whole world. They have proved themselves able’to stop the 
enemy and frustrate his efforts agamst their country. Here in Egypt 
they are also able to stand ın his path.” 

Sept. 21.—The Cabinet decided to increase the strength of the army 
immediately by 5,000 men. 

Sept. 22 —The four Saadist Ministers resigned, as a protest against 
the failure of the Government to declare war on Italy. They were the 
Ministers of Finance, Communications, Commerce and Industry, and 
Minister without Portfolio. 

Sept, 23.—Some 7,000 Italians in Cairo were detained for internment, 
and round-ups took place throughout the country. 

The press published a joint letter to the Premier from the 4 Ministers, 
who stated that they had urged the adoption of a policy—recently 
endorsed by both Houses—clearly necessitating the defence of Egypt 
if the enemy advanced on her soil. “We are well aware,” they said, 
“of the dangers to which Egypt is exposed ... but consider that it is 
better for her honour and independence to bear such calamities than 
to bear the shame of the cowardice and humiliation of her reliance on 
others to defend her sol”. 

Sept. 24.—The Grand Senussi, head of the Libyan tribe, issued a call 
for a holy war against Italy, and was reported to have said, “I know 
the desert; I know the Italians cannot succeed in invading Egypt. 
But we must drive them out.” 

Sept. 25.—Al Misri reported that strong feeling was being shown 
in Syria against the Italians of the Armistice Commission. 


FINLAND 

Sept. 25.—Swedish reports stated that the Government had agreed 
to a German request to allow soldiers on leave and material to pass 
through Finnish territory to and from northern Norway. 

The British Minister in Helsingfors received instructions to protest 
strongly against the Government’s compliance with the German 
request as a clear breach of neutrality and of international law. 


FRANCE 

Sept. 17.—Reports from American sources stated that M. Blum had 
been interned “as a measure of public safety’, according to an 
announcement at Vichy. z 

General Catroux in London. (See Great Britain.) 

Reports were current in Vichy that British aircraft, diving to within 
200 feet of their targets, had maintained a continuous attack for 24 
hours on shipping at Havre, Boulogne; Calais, Dunkirk, and Ostend, 
and had sunk many hundred small vessels, an oil tanker, and 2 munition 
supply ships. 

Sept. 18.—It was announced at Vichy that Air Marshal Tetu had 
been appointed Vice-Governor of Equatorial Africa, to succeed General 
Husson, who had been placed under detention at Brazzaville by 
General de Larminat. 

The dismissal was announced of 13 Prefects. 

Sept. 19.—It was announced that the Air Force of the Free French 
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` 
Forces was taking part in the operations in East Africa, also that , 
General Eon, former commander of the Zouaves at Casablanca, had 
joined General de Gaulle in London. 

The Public Prosecutor at Riom requested the indictment of M. 
Daladier and General Gamelin, and the indictment in absentia of M. 
Cot and M. Guy La Chambre. 

Surrender of Governor of New Caledoma to nominee of General 
de Gaulle and appointment of a new Governor. (See New Caledonia.) 

Sept. 20.—M. Baudouin was reported to have said, with regard to 
Indo-China, that France was compelled to give a realistic answer to 
Japan because the United States could not promise more than a verbal 
protest if Indo-China were attacked. 

Sept. 21.—General de Gaulle issued a communsqué, in London, 
announcing that volunteers had undertaken long and hazardous 
journeys to fight for Free France, and that “this movement for the 
freedom of France and Europe—in reality a world-wide crusade—has 
attained such proportions that Free France from now on can assure 
her allies of efficient support in the struggle to come in Egypt. Troops 
of the Free French Army and Air Force have already been in battle 
against the Italian forces”. 

Speaking at Metz the Gauleiter of Lorraine said a transfer of popu- 
lations would be inevitable. The small section of French-speaking Ger- 
mans in Lorraine would be as much at home in the Reich with the same 
duties and rights as any other German citizens. Their only sacrifice 
would consist in helping to abolish the language frontier. 

The Havas Agency, referring to the work of the Armistice Commis- 
sion at Wiesbaden, said: “Relations with the Germans are extremely 
correct, and the keynote is one of cold courtesy. The French delegates 
have no relations with the German delegates outside their work. The 
machinery is for the Germans to submit precise demands of a technical 
order in writing. The French reply by the same means. There are no 
verbal discussions.” ` 

It was learnt that the Vichy Government had decreed that all 
arable land which had been abandoned more than 2 years must be 
placed under cultivation immediately. Owners who had abandoned 
the land were given one month in which to return to their farms. 

Sept. 22.—New rationing regulations came into force throughout 
the country. Rations of rice were fixed at 100 grammes monthly for 
children, and adults were allowed 100 grammes of fats and 50 grammes 
of cheese weekly. S 

The country was required to deliver to the Army of occupation all 
the bread and part of the meat needed, on the ground that the Germans 
also had to feed the French war prisoners. The Government explained 
that the alternative to rationing would have been a general rise in 
prices, and issued a warning that severe penalties would be imposed for 
contravention of the regulations. The Government suspended 
the Municipal Councils of Lyons, Toulouse, Marseilles, Vienne, and 
Montlucon, replacing them by delegations of 5 to 7 members, fully 
empowered to conduct the administration on authoritarian lines. 

Many prefects were reported to be resisting passively by simply 
failing to carry out the Government’s instructions. 

Sept. 23.—A decree was published providing for substantial reduc- 
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- tions in the Customs duties paid on German produce imported into 
France and the French Colonies. 

A broadcast from Lyons announced that General de Gaulle had sent an 
ultimatum to the authorities at Dakar, and that, as it was rejected, the 
British squadron had opened fire. “One might have thought,” it went 
on, “that the ex-General had transferred himself to British pay only 
to continue the struggle against our former enemies. The facts show 
that it was nothing of the kind. The ex-General is now beginning to 
fight his own compatriots. Those who were hesitating to regard him 
as a traitor now have their eyes open.’ 

An official announcement at Vichy stated that the Cabinet were 
studying the dispatches from Dakar, declaring’ that “the action there 
is worse than that at Oran because there is no warship at Dakar”. It 
was added that there was no danger that Dakar should become German 
or be used against England. 

The Government also declared that they had decided to defend 
their colonies against any attack, and had ordered the strongest 
possible military action against the British Fleet to preserve Senegal. 
Dakar was an open town, with no important land defences, and it was 
thus difficult to reply to the British guns, whose shells were falling in 
the town and port, causing the natives to flee. 

In a statement on the earlier phases of the events in West Africa 
the Vichy authorities said that 3 of the warships transferred from 
Toulon left on Sept. 19 for Libreville, on the coast of Gabun, the base 
of General de Gaulle’s dissident movementsin the Congo valley. British 
warships intercepted them and obliged them to return to Dakar. 

Statement regarding resistance to Japan by the Ambassador to 
Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

An official statement at Vichy declared that “With a view to con- 
tributing towards a new order in East Asia and a solution of the China 
question negotiations on fundamental questions concerning French 
Indo-China were carried on in Tokyo last week in a friendly atmosphere 

. The Japanese Government gave the French Government an 
assurance that it intended to respect the rights and interests of France 
in the Far East and, in particular, the territorial integrity of Indo- 
China and the sovereign rights of France over all parts of the Indo- 
Chinese union. On its part the French Government consented to grant 
the Japanese Government special facilities in Indo- China for the 
Imperial Army and Navy to pursue their operations.” A “satisfactory 
agreement” was reached on Sept. 22. 

Sept. 24.—Marshal Pétain was reported, from American sources, to 
have telegraphed to the Governor-General of West Africa declaring 
that “France is following with emotion and confidence your resistance 
to mercenary treason and British aggression. Under your high 
authority Dakar is showing an example of courage, loyalty, | and 
resolution. I congratulate you and express my entire confidence.” 

General de Gaulle’s communiqué re operations at Dakar. (See French 
West Africa ) 

Admiral Darlan, the Minister of Marine, announced that France 
had taken reprisals for “the British attack at Dakar”, after having 
repulsed British attempts at landing and damaged “aggressor war- 
ships”. He denied strongly that Dakar had been threatened by any 
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Power, and said -that “in trying to occupy this key to the South 
Atlantic the English were only following their own personal interests. 
Our firmness will stop them. This new British aggression is simply an 
attempt to reduce our families to famine, to ruin our unhappy country, 
and to dismember our Empire”. 

A statement issued in Vichy after a Cabinet meeting declared that 
“the attack against Dakar is worse than the Oran murder as no war- 
ships were anchored at Dakar and there was no danger of the town 
being used by the Germans as a base for action against England”. 

The Havas Agency published a statement by M. Baudouin 
emphasizing that there were no French forces at Dakar, but other 
press reports stated that 7 warships in the harbour took up the fight 
with the British. 

Sept. 25.—Statements by the Admiralty and the Lyons radio service 
regarding the incident at Dakar (see the Dakar Incident, page 1282). 

Sept. 26.—An official communiqué announced that Marshal Pétain 
had designated M. Laval as his successor as Chief of State, should any 
circumstance make the change necessary. 

The Council of Ministers decided to institute a Court-martial com- 
petent to pronounce judgment and inflict appropriate sentences on all 
traitors, including people guilty of speculating or profiteering. 

The Lyons wireless bulletin, referring to the withdrawal of General 
de Gaulle from Dakar, said, “This time the hireling of London is 
dreaming of real conquest. But the French Empire is intact. Germany 
and Italy have bowed beforeits greatness and are respecting its unity.” 

A decree was published appointmg General Huntziger C.-in-C. of the 
land forces. , 

M. Dormoy, M. Vincent Auriol, and M. Moch, former Socialist 
Ministers, were interned in the Indre Department. 


FRENCH MOROCCO 


Sept. 17—Reports reached Tangier and Ceuta that rioting had 
occurred at Casablanca and other towns, following clashes between 
the supporters of General de Gaulle and those of the Vichy Government. 

A scarcity of many foodstuffs was reported, especially of sugar and 
flour. 

The Gestapo was understood to be already at work in the country. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 7 

Sept. 24.—General de Gaulle’s headquarters issued a communiqué 
announcing that “called to Dakar by numerous Frenchmen anxious to 
continue to fight at his side, General de Gaulle appeared with French 
soldiers and sailors before the fortress. The naval authorities at Dakar 
ordered fire to be opened on General de Gaulle’s emissaries, who had 
come without weapons in a motor-launch, flying the Tricolor and the 
white flag of truce”. Two of the emissaries (one a grandson of Marshal 
Foch) were seriously wounded. 

Later, the General having attempted to land his troops peacefully, 
fire was opened by the Dakar authorities on three French sloops, 
causing many casualties. The General, not wishing to be a party to a 
fight between Frenchmen, then withdrew his troops and ships. The 
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operations decided upon to prevent French West Africa from falling 
under German control were continuing. 

Reports from Vichy stated that a British landing had been attempted 
at Rufisque, after a bombardment in which nearly 100 people had been 
killed and over 400 wounded. It was stated authoritatively in London 
that there was no truth in them. 

Statement by Admiral Darlan. (See France.) 

According to French reports the submarine Persée was sunk off 
Dakar after scoring a hit on a British cruiser. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 

Sept. 25.—Reports from Trinidad stated that the commander of the 
cruiser Jeanne d’Arc had taken over the administration of Guadeloupe, 
and that the mayors of the communes had passed a resolution of 
loyalty to Great Britain. 


GERMANY 

Sept. 17.—Hitler received Señor Suñer in the presence of Ribbentrop. 

The official commentary of the Wilhelmstrasse stated that the 
Spanish Minister was welcomed as a sincere protagonist of a new type 
of European Solidarity. Spain had adopted a new ideology. The so- 
called Republican régime had become entanged with the thesis of 
collective security and had allowed the country to become a kind of 
strategic object in the hands of the Western Powers. 

Hitler also received the Italian Minister “for the Colonies. 

The Völkischer Beobachter published an interview with the Spanish 
Minister, who said that Spain was only momentarily non-belligerent, 
and that General Franco personally would determine the moment when 
Spain would abandon her attitude of aloofness. 

It was stated in Berlin that guns of a secret design were shelling 
London from the French coast. 

Sept. 18.—The spokesman of the Wilhelmstrasse stated that Señor 
Sufier had come to Germany as General Franco’s envoy, and the 
discussions were not therefore confined to matters of internal policy 
in the two countries but extended also to foreign political spheres. 

The Dienst aus Deutschland said Sefior Sufier’s visit coincided with 
the approaching culmination of the military settlement of the Axis 
Powers with Great Britain. The place of Spain ın the new Europe was 
beyond question ofeall the greater importance for Germany and Italy 
inasmuch as Spain, after national resurgence, had taken up a position 
that left no doubt about her foreign political aims. 

The News Agency reported that reconnaissance aircraft sent to 
establish the effect of the previous night’s raid on London had 
confirmed that serious damage was done, whole blocks of houses 
in the East End having simply disappeared 

Ribbentrop left Berlm for Rome. The National Zeitung said that 
his visit to Italy was primarily concerned with joint plans for the 
attack on Britain, declaring that “we shall see all the German and 
Italian forces united for a decisive blow. The irrevocable collapse 
of Britain brings to the immediate future the questions of a new 
order in Europe and the solution of the Mediterranean problem”. 
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. Reports from Swedish correspondents in Berlin stated that the 
Italian Colonial Minister’s visit to Germany was for the purpose of 
arranging the future of Africa with General von Epp, the Colonial 
Minister designate. It was rumoured that Italy was to receive Egypt 
and the whole of northern Africa, and Germany Central Africa, while 
South Africa, with the help of General Hertzog, would become a German 
Dominion. 

Sept. 19 —The Völkischer Beobachter declared that “the British Isles 
must be hit with far more force and far less consideration than hitherto 
in order to protect the Continent for ever from the shameful deeds 
which are carried out under the British flag’, and the Börsen Zeitung 
said “it should be realized in London that the case of London would 
have already been settled long ago if the German Air Force had not 
limited itself to attacking military objectives only”. 

The News Agency declared that during the night the R.A.F. had 
bombed an asylum at Bethel, near Bielefeld, in which “9 children were 
killed and 12 injured”. In consequence of this the German “counter- 
measures” on Great Britain would in future be harder still. 

It was learned that Himmler had ordered that all Poles in Germany 
should wear a yellow diamond badge bearing the letter P, to distin- 
guish them from the rest of the population. The Verein für das Deutsch- 
tum im Ausland issued a circular declaring that decent Poles did not 
exist, and no intercourse with them was therefore permissible. Cir- 
cumstances had necessitated the employment of Poles in the Reich 
for the duration of the war, but no German must ever forget that he 
was a member of the Herrenvolk. 

Declaration by the Government of Luxemburg of non-recognition of 
German acts. (See Luxemburg.) 

Reports from American sources stated that owing to air attacks on 
the Ruhr and Rhineland industrial areas they were providing only 
about 20 per cent of the country’s war material, instead of the 75 per 
cent they did in 1914-18. 

It was learned that a Customs and monetary union with Bohemia 
and Moravia would be established on Oct 1. All trade agreements would 
be concluded by Germany, and the National Bank in Prague would 
cease all international dealings. The Czech crown was to exist as a 
parallel currency to the mark in the Protectorate till the end of the 
year, but to disappear at once as an international currency. For 
foreign trade purposes the mark would equal 11.72 crowns. 

Sept. 20 —The News Agency announced that Germans were now 
enlisting in the Italian armed forces. 

The Völkischer Beobachter, referring to “the children’s massacre of 
Bethel” said “England may be quite sure that the German Air Force 
will avenge this murder 100-fold. The English have obviously still not 
understood the Fiihrer’s warning in his last speech ... Through the 
unmerited favour of heaven England has had her longed-for bad 
weather in the last few days, and this has spurred her on to fresh 
arrogance and a continuation of her murderous attacks on German 
civilians. The more terrible will be her awakening when she learns too 
late that all that is happening to her now is only a prelude.” 

Señor Suñer was taken to the Flanders coast to see some of the 
preparations for the attack on England. 
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The National Zeitung declared that “the new order of Europe will 
include the continent of Africa. Africa belongs to the Mediterranean, 
and European influences extending as far south as Cape Town have 
been the decisive factor in Africa’s development”. 

The Deutsche Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to the discus- 
sions with Italy and Spain, said the war had now reached “a decisive 
phase”. While fighting Britain, Germany and Italy were well aware of 
their responsibility for the future of the Continent and of their mission 
to create a new order. Europe had now been almost freed from the 
bullying British domination; the Vienna award eliminated British 
influence from south-eastern Europe, and the time had now come to do 
away with similar intrigues in the Mediterranean—‘‘and in this connec- 
tion recent contacts with Spain have been very significant”. 

The new order would also influence the destinies of Africa, ‘‘where 
the British wars of conquest are still fresh in the memory”, and the 
people of Egypt were also looking forward to their liberation from 
British rule 

The Dtenst aus Deutschland stated that relations between Germany, 
Italy, and Spain had to be brought to a good understanding, “especially 
as Spain is claiming Morocco and Gibraltar”. 

Sept. 21.—The Börsen Zeitung, referring to the attacks on England, 
said “From the Old Testament we learn that more than once on the 
command of God it was necessary to eradicate a whole generation. 
May it not be possible that we are now in an age of which the Bible 
speaks, in which it is necessary to bring about a cleansing of the 
peoples?” 

The evening papers reported British raids during the night over the 
whole of Western Germany, from Bremen to Heidelberg, and stated 
that at Heidelberg 5 civilians were killed. 

The Stürmer published a cartoon vilifying the Jews, as Bolshevists 
and destroyers of civilization. (This was the first press attack on 
Bolshevism since July, 1939). 

The News Agency announced that “in view of the illtreat- 
ment of German nationals in the Dutch East Indies the German 
authorities in Holland are compelled to take appropriate counter 
measures’. j 

Sept. 22.—The wireless bulletins, referring to Señor Sufier’s visit, 
said that the friendly relations with Spain “cannot justify prophecies 
of any kind as to impending umportant political events”. 

Sept. 23.—An official statement was issued in Berlin’ reading, 
“German naval and air units attack only armed merchantmen. That 
is our only answer to the British report, which is a brazen lie for 
squeezing the tear-glands of the world and contributing to bringing 
the United States into the war on the British side’. 

An official in Berlin asserted that nô German U-boat was operating 
600 miles from the British coast. 

The wireless bulletins declared that the announcement of the sinking 
of the liner carrying children to Canada 6 days afterwards was sus- 
picious, and one semi-official broadcast said that if the ship really was 
sunk the sinking could only be regarded as another “typical Churchill 
case”. The British Government alone were responsible for sending 
children into the danger zone. In many cases children had been taken 
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on board ships so that the vessels—even though actually auxiliary 
cruisers—might be described for propaganda purposes as children’s 
transport vessels. 

Sept. 24.—Pubhcation in New York of memo of alleged German war 
aims. (See U.S.A.) 

The Berlin paper Der Montag, commenting on the discussions in 
Rome, declared that the removal of England’s last remaining hot-bed 
of trouble-mongering—i.e. Greece—must naturally stand in the fore- 
ground of the new political measures planned in Rome. 

Ribbentrop sent a message to Ciano thanking him for his hospitality, 
and stating that “it was with great satisfaction that, by order of the 
Ftihrer, I was able to discuss with the Duce and yourself, just at this 
phase when England is being overpowered, the important question 
of the common political aim and the future shaping and safeguarding 
of our living space”. 

The spokesman of the Withelmstrasse, replying to press questions 
about the discussions in Rome, said, “The war for a new European 
order has already been decided. New Europe is now on the march to 
final victory. The outlines of the new.Europe are already visible.” 

In Rome all questions important for the overthrow of England 
had been discussed; and no compromise on basic principles was now 
possible. The struggle against England was continuing on all fronts, 
with all available weapons, and “no fragment of the vast mosaic, of 
the Führer’s plan—not even the tiniest stone of it—escaped the côn- 
sideration of the Axis Powers. If England’s ‘second’, impelled by capi- 
talistic motives, has the ternerity to join in the fray against the new 
order, that will ‘have only a theoretical significance.” 

The spokesman added that the discussions had also dealt with Greece 
and her relations with Bulgaria and Albania, and said Germany and 
Italy were indignant at the aid alleged to have been given to a battered 
10,000 ton British cruiser, reported to have sought refuge in the 
Piraeus. Nothing was known of the official Greek denial of this report, 
he said, and Greece must once and for all be purged of British intrigues 

* and guarantees. 

Sept. 25.—Hitler again received Señor Suñer. The Ambassador to 
Russia arrived in Berlin to report. 

. The National Zeitung, in an article on the sinking of the Ctty of 
Benares, headed “New Athenia case”, said, “For 4 weeks Duff Cooper 
had been trying to discover a specially effective bluff intended to excite 

. world sympathy at the alleged barbarity of the German people... 
Cooper now declares that Germans bombed a vessel carrying children 

. The whole report bears the stamp of mendacity. The responsibility 
for the sinking is Cooper’s and Churchill’s alone.” 

The News Agency report in the wireless bulletins stated that the 
vessel was one of the Harriman passenger ships taken over by the 
Admiralty and converted into auxiliary cruisers, and was every bit 
as much one as the Rawalpindi. Now they knew why Mr. Churchill had 
concealed her name for 6 days. It went on, “If the ship was really 
torpedoed with the loss of 83 children then the murderer’s name is 
Churchill.” > 

Géring was reported to have issued an appeal to the public, owing to 
. the damage done in Berlin by the R.A.F , with the slogan: “To the 
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rescue the moment incendiary bombs fall.” The Angriff said that “if 
the same frightful marks had been left on military objectives we should 
not dispute, the right of the Bntish to strike as the conditions of 
modern war necessitate . . . Military objectives in Germany are neither 
so rare or so diminutive that they could not be found if looked for. 
But there is no pardoning intentional attacks on women, children, and 
the aged. The German people can hack to mincemeat any opponent 
when they want to. Now they do want to. The revenge the Germans 
will take on England will inspire fear for all future time.” 

Foreign press correspondents stated that little might be said regard- 
ing the raid on the night of Sept. 23, and a Spanish journalist said the 
location of the hits scored was a matter which concerned the military 
authorities, “who, as each day passes, press their finger more tightly 
on their lips”. 

Sept. 26.—Returns for the “total Reich indebtedness” as at the end 
of July were issued giving a figure of 59,160 million marks, as against 
56,360 million at the end of June. These figures omitted the short- 
term debts, which had not been published for some time. 

The Schwarze Korps, in an article entitled “No False Dream of the 
Future”, said they needed colonies ‘‘to assure a living for the millions 
of German workers, not as supplementary territory where the workers 
might live. The work done in the colonies must aim at attaining the 
greatest advantages for the Fatherland with the least possible expendi- 
ture of man-power. No German farmer, craftsman, or colonist will be 
sent to the colonies; only German admjnistrators, who will act as 
organizers of agriculture, industry, mining, transport, forestry, and 
commerce, serving as the Fatherland’s delegates and symbolizing the 
Reich sovereignty.” 

The purpose of the colonies was to supply the Reich with cheap raw 
materials. In Africa only natives could produce cheaply, and colonial 
administrators would therefore organize native production. Anyone 
with colonizing or pioneering instincts and faculties would find ample 
scope at home in laying the foundation of an improved new peasant 
stock, and “romantic dreams and yearnings can be satisfied in the 
Reich’s newly won European territories”. 

Sept. 27—A 10-year Pact between Germany, Italy, and Japan was 
signed in Berlin, by Article 3 of which the three Powers undertook to 
“assist one another with all political, economic, and military means, 
if'one of the high contracting parties should be attacked by a Power 
not at present invelved in the European war or in the Sino-Japanese 
conflict”. Article 1 stated that “Japan recognizes and respects the 
leadership of Germany and Italy in the establishment of a new order 
in Europe,” and Article 2, that Germany and Italy adopted the same 
attitude towards Japan. Article 4 provided for the meeting without 
delay of joint technical commissions, and Article 5 stated that the three 
Powers “afirm that the aforesaid terms do not in any way affect the 
political status which exists at present as between each of the three 
contracting parties and Soviet Russia”. 

Article 6 provided that the Pact came into force upon signature, and 
would remain in force for 10 years. 

Ribbentrop read a Government statement which declared that ever 
since 1933 it had been the aim of’the Reich “to obtain by means of 
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peaceful understanding those revisions which were necessary not only 
to eliminate the injustices of the Treaty of Versailles, but to serve 
to establish a new and permanent régime for the nations: gf Europe. 

“Germany felt herself entitled to a share of the goods of this earth, 
and her claims did not entail any incursion into the vital rights of other 
nations, but, on the contrary, were characterized by extraordinary 
modesty. The determination of the German Government to assure to their 
people their rights of existence within a suitable living space coincided 
with that of other nations which had also been denied their rightful 
place in the world. But international warmongers had succeeded in 
plunging Europe into a new war which Germany had not desired. 
A situation which had become impossible was now breaking down under 
the blows dealt by the nations which were attacked—great nations 
which now intended finally and definitely to secure equality of rights 
by virtue of the highest of all earthly rights. This struggle was therefore 
directed not against other nations, but against an international con- 
spiracy which had already once before succeeded in plunging the world 
into bloody conflict. 

“The Pact I have just signed”, he went on, “constitutes a solemn 
affirmation of partnership in a changing world. The purpose of the 
Pact is to secure a new order of things in those parts of Europe at 
present engaged in war and to establish that new order under the 
common leadership of Germany and Italy; it secures also a new order 
in Greater Asia under the leadership of Japan. The Pact is not only 
based on friendship but ona community of interests of three nations 
striving for the same social ideals.” 

It was therefore directed exclusively against the warmongers and 
irresponsible elements in the world which, against the true interest of 
the nations, sought to extend and .prolong the war. It in no way 
affected the status and relations already existing between the con- 
tracting parties and Russia 

It was, also, “a military alliance between three of the mightiest 
States of the world. It serves the cause of a just order of things, both 
in Europe and in Greater Asia. But its main purpose is to restore 
peace to the world as quickly as possible. Every State, therefore, which 
meets this bloc in the desire to make its own contribution to theg 
restoration of peace will be sincerely and gratefully welcomed, and will: ~ 
be invited to co-operate in the political and economic reorganization of* .' 
the world.” S 

Count Ciano then made a statement in which he said the three 
countries had “encountered the same dark and stubborn forces, 
resisting their splendid work of establishing a new culture”. The 
solidarity between Italy and Japan was, he said, the expression of a 
historic sıtuation. The three Powers would present an insurmountable 
obstacle to any attempt to extend the conflict, and their victory was 
the surest guarantee for a future of justice and universal peace. 

Sept. 28.—The Lokalanzetger said of the Pact that “the common foe 
is all political, economic, or spiritual resistance to a new order of the 
world, to new principles in international relations and to a peace which 
makes impossible the interference of notorious international circles”. 

Sept. 29.—The wireless bulletins, referring to the Axis Pact, stated 
that ‘‘Political circles in the Soviét Union who, of course, were in- 
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formed of the signing of the pact, note with particular attention the 
fact that it will in no way change the relations between the three 
Powers and the Soviet Union. On the contrary, the pact provides for 
a further development of these relations.” 

The Diplomatische-politische Korrespondenz stated that the three 
Powers recognized the limits of their spheres of influence and did not 
intend to interfere with: the spheres of influence of other Powers. 
But it must be understood that they were determined to oppose any 
encroachments by Powers which had been excluded from those 
spheres. Not even allegedly humanitarian motives would justify action 
which would be contrary to'the true interests of the areas concerned. 
The 250 million people welded together would know how to meet any 
attempts directed against them. 

Count Ciano left Berlin for Rome, after further conversations with 
Hitler and Ribbentrop. Señor Suñer left for Munich, on his way to 
Rome. 

Sept. 30.—The Völkischer Beobachter, in a leading article, said the 
signing of the Pact had pushed all the other events of the war far into 
the background. It was a military pact “conceived by and concluded 
for peoples numbering 250 million”. The Morgenpost considered that. 
London had, been “confounded” by it. eh 

An official spokesman in Berlin stated that parents who wished to 

d their children out of the city would be permitted to do so. All 
residents of the capital were urged by the authorities to get respirators. 


GIBRALTAR 


Sept. 24.—An official communiqué reported that some 20 or more 
aircraft of French types, from a height of 20,000 ft., bombed Gibraltar, 
dropping about 100 bombs during a raid lasting over 4 hours. 
Casualties so far were 4 killed and 12 injured. One ’plane was shot down. 

Sept. 25.—About 100 aircraft, believed to be French, operating from 
Morocco again raided Gibraltar, and started fires. Two powder maga- 
zines were reported to have exploded. Several of the raiders were 
brought down. 

French official accounts of the raid on Sept. 24 stated that it, was 
a reprisal for the attack on Dakar, and claimed that the battleship 


Sept. 30.—Two French destroyers and a third destroyer escorting 
2 French merchanwmen passed through the Straits into the Atlantic. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Sept. 17.—Mr. Churchill’s speech in Parliament. ` (See Special 
Summary.) In the House of Lords the Dominions Secretary said the 
Government had no definite information on the course of the negotia- 
tions said to be proceeding“between the Indo-China Government and 
the Japanese at Hanoi. In view, however, of current reports that 
Japan had been pressing the Government of Indo-China to allow the 
passage of troops and the establishment of air and naval bases in the 
country the British Government had made clear to Japan their interest 
in the maintenance of the status quo in that area. 
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General Catroux, former Governor-General of Indo-China, arrived 
in London to join General de Gaulle. 

The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week ended 
Sept. 8 were 10 British ships, of 28,200 tons; 4 Allied, of 18,499 tons; 
and 2 neutral, of 7,848 tons. 

Sept. 18.—The Board of Trade announced that it had been decided 

to establish a register of real and personal property, situated in Ger- 
many and Italy, belonging to persons of British nationality resident in 
the U.K. and to companies registered there. The step was taken solely 
to facilitate whatever arrangements might be fotind possible after the 
war. 
It was announced that the Government had revived the black list 
of ships, on which would be entered ships and their owners who were 
deemed undesirable. Such vessels would be denied all facilities (as to 
bunkering, dry-docking, repairs, insurance, etc.) and would be unable 
to obtain a navicert; they would also be liable to seizure if found 
trading in a navicert area. 

It was announced that, as a result of a visit to Spain of representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Economic Warfare, an agreement had been 
concluded with that country regarding oil imports. All consignments 
destined for Spain would be navicerted, and the quantity allowed 
would be based on an estimate of current consumption. 

The Minister for Air, speaking in London, said the R.A.F. would not 
reply to Germany’s indiscriminate bombing by indulging in similar 
tactics as a reprisal. It would be a betrayal of the suffering 
people of London to divert any of their resources from military objec- 
tives. The enemy bombers were much more numerous and had far 
shorter distances to go, and “in a slogging match the big fellow is 
bound to win”. They would only beat him by clever fighting—by 
landing their blows where they hurt and weakened him most. What 
they were doing was to use their available resources to smash up the 
German transport system and thus slow down the manufacture and 
distribution of munitions of all kinds, to smash up the war factories 
and the power houses on which the factories depended. 

They had information, he said, that there had been a very hea 
fall in the industrial output of the Rhineland, and penalties had had 
to be imposed for late arrival at work. There had also been a flight of 
people on a large scale from the Ruhr to France, Belgium, and even 
Austria. 

The Ministry of Food, speaking in London, said # had been obvious 
during the 10 days since the raids on London began that an attack 
was being made on their food supplies. The extent of the damage 
done had, at the most, been one day’s consumption of one particular 
commodity. For the most part the damage had not been more than 
could be made up if the population said “We will put this right by 
going without one meal”. 

Sept, 21.—The Lord Mayor of London, in a broadcast to New York, 
said, “To-day London stands as the very bulwark of civilization and 
freedom. These streets of my city will be defended to the last. London 
City has sometimes been attacked, but never sacked... Britain is no 
beleaguered -fortress. Night by night flies out from this island the 
spearhead of our attack on Nazi Germany—the R.A.F. The British 
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Fleet is our shield. It is the little ships that bear the brunt of attack 
by torpedo, mine, and bomb; and these little ships, especially the 
destroyers, are the key to our safety and yours. I ask you to remember, 
as you go to bed to-night, that the patrols of the Royal Navy are 
guarding not only the shores of Britain, but the security of the whole 
world”. 

The Minister of Home Security made an Order under the Defence 
Regulations providing that a fire-watcher should be present at all 
times in all premises in which over 30 persons worked, and in ware- 
houses of greater capacity than 50,000 cubic feet. 

The 11th naval contingent from Newfoundland landed in England. 

Sepi. 23.—Broadcast by the King to Britain and the Empire. 
(See Special Summary.) 

The Ministry of Home Security announced the putting in hand of a 
variety of measures to give fuller protection against air raids and to 
make public shelters more habitable. They included the furnishing of 
the larger shelters with tiers of bunks, the keeping open continuously of 
shelters hitherto open by day only, and the taking over by local 
authorities of basements in offices, shops, etc. 

Evacuation and shelter policy would be co-ordinated so as to 
alleviate the problem first in the most vulnerable areas, and an inten- 
sive campaign to increase the movement of children to reception 
areas was already under way. It was also stated that the nightly use 
by the public of the Tube stations had been recognized’, and they were 
now used under police supervision. . 

The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week ended 
Sept. 16 were 16 vessels, totalling 49,200 tons. Nine were British, 
4 allied, and 3 neutral. 

Sept. 24.—The Minister of Shipping, in a review of the position after 
a year of war, said that a sixth, or more probably a fifth, of the merchant 
fleet with which Germany started the war had been captured or sunk, 
and a further sixth was in neutral ports. Italy had lost a quarter of her 
merchant fleet, and the balance was confined to hopping to ports not 
very distant from the home country. Britain had lost by enemy action 
about 8 per cent of her pre-war merchant fleet, and had more than 
made this up by new building, captures, and transfers from foreign flags. 

In a broadcast he said that the fleet of British, Allied, and neutral 
ships was bringing to England between 4 and 5 million tons of imports 
a month. The total in peace time was about 6 million tons. 

Sept. 27.—A Tredsury Regulation was made prohibiting companies 
domiciled in Great Britain from transferring their businesses abroad 
without the Treasury’s consent. 

Sept. 28.—The first flotilla of destroyers acquired from America 
arrived at a British port. 

Sept. 29.—Lord Halifax summoned the Rumanian Chargé d’ Affaires 
to the Foreign Office and asked for an explanation of the arrest and 
treatment of the 5 British subjects in Bucharest. (See Rumania.) 


GREECE 


Sept. 23.—General Metaxas received the Turkish Ambassador. 
. Sept. 24.—Threats against Greece in the German press. (See 
Germany.) 
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INDIA 

Sept. 17.—The All-India Congress Committee passed, with only 7 
dissentients, the resolution requesting Mr. Gandhi to assume the 
leadership of the Party. ‘ 

The Tata Charities of Bombay sent £4,000 to London for the air 
raid relief fund, and the Maharaja of Nepal £1,875 for the East End 
air raid victims. 

The War Committee of the United Provinces sent to the Minister of 
Aircraft Production £120,000 for a fighter squadron. 

Sept. 18.—The Congress Working Committee issued orders directing 
all Congress organizations to obey the law pending further instructions 
from Mr. Gandhi. 

The Maharaja of Gwalior presented to the Government his mill in 
Bombay, valued at over £100,000. 

Sept. 20.—The Nawab of Bahawalpur sent £7,500 to London for 
the purchase of aircraft. The Governor of Bengal sent £10,000 to the 
London Fund for the Relief of Air Raid Victims from the Bengal War 
Purposes Fund, and the Bengal Women’s War Fund sent 5,000 rupees. 

Sept. 22.—The Hyderabad State Hurricane Fund remitted a further 
£40,000 to London. 

Sept. 24.—The Viceroy received the President of the Moslem League, 
who sought clarification of the terms on which the League had been 
invited to collaborate with the Government for the prosecution of the 
war, and, in particular, information as to the manner in which the 
expanded Executive Couneil was to be constituted and as to what 
other parties were to be associated with it. 

_Sept. 25.—Further contributions to the Viceroy’s War Purposes 
Fund included Rs. 450,000 from the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, Rs. 
350,000 from the Maharaja of Bikaner, and £5,000 from the 
Maharaja of Gondal, the last sum being for poor evacuated children 
rendered homeless. ` 

Sept. 27.—Contributions from Hyderabad for the relief of war victims 
in Great Britain reached a total of £10,000, of which £2,000 was for 
the Lord Mayor of London’s Fund. 

Sept. 28.—The Working Committee of the Moslem League adopted 
a resolution stating that it was unable to accept the Viceroy’s offer 
to join the Executive Council, notwithstanding its desire to help in 
the prosecution of the war. 

The Bombay War Gifts Fund passed the total of 20lakhs, or £150,000, 
and the Punjab’s contribution reached 14} lakhs,’ or £108,750. 

Sept. 29.—The Council of the Moslem League accepted unanimously 
the resolution of the Working Committee. 

Sept. 30.—The text of correspondence between the Viceroy and Mr. 
Gandhi was published. Lord Linlithgow, in a letter of that day, said 
they had now had two conversations, and Mr. Gandhi had made it 
clear, both then and in his letter of Sept. 18, that he considered it 
essential that the Indian conscientious objector either to all war or to 
the participation of India in the existing war should be untrammelled 
in the expression of his views; also that it should be open to Congress- 
men and non-Congressmen alike to refrain from assisting India’s 
war effort in any way which would involve India’s participation in 
bloodshed. 
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He had felt bound, he said, to make it clear to Mr. Gandhi that 
action such as he suggested, would certainly amount not only to the 
inhibition of India’s war effort but “‘to that embarrassment of Great 
Britain in her prosecution of the war which Congress state they are 
anxious to avoid, and that it would clearly not be possible, in the 
interests of India herself, and particularly at this most critical juncture 
in the war, to acquiesce in interference with the war effort which would 
be involved in freedom of speech so wide as that for which you have 
asked”. 

Mr. Gandhi, in reply, maintained that the Congress position “was 
meant just to satisfy the bare requirements of the people, either 
Congressmen or others, who felt a conscientious objection towards 
helping a war to which they were never invited, and which they regard 
... as one for saving the imperialism of which India is the greatest 
victim’’. Congress was as much opposed to victory for Nazism as 
any Britisher could be, but their objection could not be carried to the 
extent of participation in the war, and, as a matter of fact, the vast 
majority of the people were not interested in it. “They make no 
distinction,” he said, “between Nazism and the double autocracy that 
rules India.” 

He also declared that it was never contemplated to carry non- 
embarrassment to the point of self-extinction, or in other words, 
stopping all national activities which were designed to make India 
peace-minded, and to show that India’s participation could not benefit 
anyone, not excluding Britain. He held that if India were free to make 
her voice heard, which freedom of speech implied, India would probably 
have turned the scales in favour of Britain and true liberty by the moral 
` prestige which Britain would then have gained. He repeated that 
Congress did still want to refrain from embarrassing the British 
Government, but it was impossible for Congress to make of this policy 
a fetish by denying its creed in this critical period in the history of 
mankind. If Congress had to die it should do so in the act of proclaiming 
its faith. 


INDO-CHINA 

Sept. 20.—The Indo-China Phosphate Exploitation ‘Company, a 
Japanese concern, announced that they had been granted a concession 
to exploit a deposit at a place 10 miles from Laokai, on the frontier 
of Yunnan. 

General Nishihara was reported, from Chinese sources, to have 
demanded ‘‘certain facilities for operations against the Chinese armies”? 
none of which affected French sovereignty or territorial integrity. 

Sept. 22.—An agreement conceding the Japanese demands was 
signed at Hanoi, and was reported to give Japan the facilities she re- 
quired for conducting operations against China, including the right 
to establish air bases at points which would enable the Japanese to 
harass the Burma road. 

Sept. 23.—Japanese troops entered the country and were opposed 
by French forces 12 miles from the frontier at Dongdang, 100 miles 
north-east of Hanoi. After suffering some casualties the Japanese * 
overcame the resistance and continued their advance. (See also France 
and Japan.) 
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A report from Hanoi stated that French preparations to resist the 
Japanese were being increased, and that northern Indo-China was 
heartened by the stout resistance at Dongdang ; 

Sept. 24.—Fighting broke out again between French troops and the 
Japanese, and 2 Japanese aircraft were shot down.. 

Sept. 25.—Negotiations between French representatives at Hanoi 
and General Nishihara were stated (in official French circles) to have 
been successful in terminating the Japanese advance into the Dong- 
dang area. 

The Government issued a declaration stating that while they were 
still ready and anxious to observe the terms of the agreement of 
Sept. 22 they could not tolerate the breaking of it by the Japanese 
South China Command while the ink was hardly dry. The Government 
committed itself “to oppose by force the pressure of these elements 
on the northern frontier -in absolute contradiction of the spirit and 
letter of the agreement”. 

Sept. 26.—Statement by Chinese Army spokesman re border 
fighting. (See China. External A ffasrs.) ; 

Japanese aircraft were reported to have dropped 4 bombs on Hai- 
phong, causing 15 casualties, and then landed some 2,000 troops, with 
tanks : 


Sept. 30.—The French occupied a natural line of fortifications across 
the valley guarding Hanoi. At Haiphong the Japanese occupied, the 
Dosen forts, and tore down the U.S. flag from the premises of the 
American Far East trading,company which had been supplying China 
with goods via Indo-China. 


ITALY 

Sept. 17.—The press launched a campaign in favour of economy in 
clothing, men being urged to wear shorts and go without hats. (The 
Commission for ‘‘Self-Sufficiency” had just met, presided over by 


Mussolini.) ` 
Sept. 18—Reports re share out of Africa discussed in Berlin. 
(See Germany.) 


Sept. 19.—Ribbentrop arrived in Rome and was met by Count 
Ciano and fhe Ambassadors and Ministers of Spain, Hungary, and 
Slovakia. He was at once received by Mussolini. 

General Teruzzi, the Colonial Minister, arrived back from Berlin. 

Sept. 21.—The Giornale d'Italia, declaring that Greece and Turkey 
were the last European countries under British influence, said “the two 
Axis Powers are agreed and ready to support conciliation and respect 
for legitimate interests (in Greece and Turkey) but they also require 
final clarification of still pending problems and of an attitude which 
is still in doubt”. 

The paper also said that Britain had lost many friends; and “the 
Axis policy, on the other hand, is enriched by new adherents, notably 
Spain, whose sympathies and aspirations are well known”. 

A meeting took place in Rome between the German and Soviet 
Ambassadors, and the latter also had a long conversation with Ribben- 


trop. ‘ 
Sept. 22.—The Popolo d'Italia, in an article explaining why Italy 
was at war, said “this war is a war of revolution. After being put into 
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effect at home this revolution has been transferred with arms to the 
imperial sphere, for it is not possible to achieve the highest form of 
social justice unless we win back the means to give it to the Italian 
people’. Of this the people were perfectly aware, and were living their 
war and following with emotion and enthusiasm the glorious enter- 
prises of their sons. 

Ribbentrop left Rome for Berlin. 

Sept. 25.—Several papers published articles attacking the U.S.A., 
the Popolo d'Italia stating that the increase in the population was 
mainly due to negro and Indian elements, and the Giornale d’Italia 
accusing the people of being immoral. (The U.S. census figures, just 
published, showed increases in the negro and half-breed inhabitants.) 

Attacks were also made on both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Wendell 
Willkie, who were depicted as representatives of the ,plutocrats who 
helped Great Britain and wanted to draw the U.S.A. into the war to 
rescue their own privileged position. 

Sept. 26.—Count Ciano left for Berlin, accompanied by the German 
Ambassador. 

Sept. 27.—Signature of Pact with Japan in Berlin, and statement by 
Count Ciano. (See Germany.) 

Sept. 28.—The Corriere della Sera said the pact constituted a “‘serious 
warning for the imprudent across the Atlantic, who, for the sake of 
mouldy old ideologies or for obscure bonds of interest might be 
attracted by Britain”. 

The Messagero said the new bloc could and surely would attract 
other forces, and it referred to Count Ciano’s talks with Sefior Sufier. 

Sept. 29.—The Popolo d'Italia, dealing with the implications of the 
Pact, said that American actions in aid of-Britain could be attributed 
to the great distance of the country from Europe and to the inclination 
to do a good stroke of business, and it warned the United States that 
it would go down to “defeat and destruction” at the hands of the Axis 
Powers if it entered the war. 

Sept. 30.—Recall of military delegates from Syria and demands 
made on the French Administration. (See Syria.) 


JAPAN 

Sept. 17.—It was announced that plans for giving the country a 
new national political structure had been completed by the committee 
appointed by the Prime Minister of Aug. 28. 

Sept. 20.—The Foreign Office denied that an ultimatum had been 
presented to Indo-China. It was understood in Tokyo that an intima- 
tion had been received from Germany that the fate of the French 
oo must not be decided without consulting the conqueror of 

rance. . 

Sept. 21—The Domei Agency stated that grave concern was felt 
in official circles at the possibility of collaboration between Britain 
and the U.S.A. in the Pacific. The Asahi Shimbun said that any 
transfer to America of the Singapore base would be an indication of 
America’s virtual participation ın the war, and would be “a great 
menace to Japan’s mastery in the Western Pacific”. 

The Hocht, a pro-German paper, declared that an Anglo-American 
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agreement for the use of Singapore was concluded before the Defence 
Pact between America and Canada. 

Sept. 22.—A British resident of Kobe, who was arrested on Jan. 17, 
was sentenced to 8 years’ imprisonment for espionage. It was announced 
in Tokyo that wholesale arrests of missionaries and other native 
Christians had been made in Korea on Sept. 20, on charges of forming 
secret groups, spreading rumours, and using improper language about 
the Imperial shrines. 

Sept. 23.—The Domei Agency, reporting the arrest of 6 Japanese in 
Singapore, stated that in the view of “quarters close to the Govern- 
ment” the entering of the Consulate and the stealing of the safe by the 
police not only disregarded international usage, but was a grave 
affront to the Japanese Empire and might lead to grave consequences. 

It was undesstood in Tokyo that the Consulate in Singapore had been 
instructed to ask for the release of the two Japanese still in custody. 
(See eae. ‘ 

Imperial H.Q. announced that the French troops in Indo-China 
had surrendered that morning and were disarmed. They explained 
the fighting as probably due to a delay in transmitting orders from 
Hanoi to the frontier. 

The Army spokesman said the instructions from the French 
authorities had not arrived, and threw part of the blame on third 
Powers, who, he said, had delayed negotiations. The Foreign Qffice 
spokesman said foreign Governments could not object to the agree- 
ment, as it was the result ef peaceful talks between France and Japan. 
It was necessary for settling the China affair, and was not based on any 
territorial designs. 

The Tokyo wireless bulletins in reporting the fighting accused the 
French of using gas. 

Sept. 24.—The Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs received the 
British Ambassador and protested against the arrests at Singapore. 

Sept. 27—Signature in Berlin of Pact with Germany and Italy. 
(See Germany.) 

The Foreign Minister, in a broadcast, said “Japan does not challenge 
any country. Although we adhere to peaceful means as much as 
possible, circumstances might arise where we should have to make 
an important decision. Some countries are trying to obstruct Japan’s 
programme in Eastern Asia. Although we have tried to remedy the 
situation, we regret it has worsened.” 

The Foreign Office spokesman said it was a Paet to end wars, not to 
start them, and “we are hot going to take part in the war at this 
moment”. 

An Imperial Rescript was issued, the preamble of which stated 
that “to enhance justice on earth and to make of the world one house- 
hold is a great injunction bequeathed by our Imperial ancestors and 
which we lay to heart day and night. In the stupendous crisis now 
confronting the world it appears that endless will be the aggravation 
of war and confusion, and incalculable the disasters to be inflicted 
upon mankind...” 

The Rescript ended by saying that the task imposed by the Pact 
“is indeed one of great magnitude, unparalleled in history”, and that 
“the goal lies still far distant”. 
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The Prime Minister, in a message to the nation, said that since the 
war began conflict and confusion had spread increasingly over the 
world, and the Pact was devised to put an end to disturbances and 
restore peace. 

Three new Ministers were appointed: Mr. Ogawa, Railways; Mr. 
Akita, Oversea Affairs; and Mr. Kanemitsu, Welfare. 

Sept. 28.—Reports were current in Tokyo that the first contacts for 
the new pact had been made at the beginning of August, and that 
Stahmer, Hitler’s envoy, left Berlin for Tokyo a few days later with 
full particulars. Mr. Shiratori, former Ambassador in Rome and one 
of the engineers of the pact, told the press that it was only a treaty of 
guarantee, and “little can be done with it alone”. 

Sept. 29.—The Nochi Shimbun recommended the negotiation of a 
pact of non-aggression with Russia, and went on to accuse the U.S.A. 
of adopting the attitude of a spoilt child in the international situation 
and of interfering unwarrantably all over the world. This obliged ' 
Japan to make her own, counter-arrangements. 

Sept. 30.—The Ministry of Justice announced that 7 of the 15 British 
residents arrested on July 27 had been convicted of violation of the 
Military Secrets Protection Law, the Fortified Zone Law, the Army 
Penal Code Wireless Telegraph Law, or the Military Resources Pro- 
tection Law. They included the representative of the Federation of 
British Industries. 


KENYA 

Sept. 24.—It was announced that the Kikuya, Kamba, and Meru 
tribes had sent £10,000 from their reserve funds to London for the 
production of aircraft. 


LUXEMBURG : : 

Sept. 19.—A Government declaration issued on Sept. 9 was published 
in the press declaring that never had the attitude of either the Grand 
Duchess or of the Government or the people ‘‘given the slightest justi- 
fication for this gross injustice committed by the Reich against a little 
country wishing to live at peace among its neighbours’. The Grand 
Duchess and her Government left the country as a protest against the 
violation of the assutance given by Germany at the outbreak of war to 
respect the integrity and neutrality of the territory. It went on: 

“The measures decreed since May 19 for the administration of the 
Grand Duchy soon showed the real intentions of the Reich towards this 
country. A few days after the invasion the country was declared 
enemy territory and the military administration was replaced by a 
Gaulester, who entered the town of Luxemburg at the head of a force of 
German police. Little by little he suppressed the use of the French 
language . . . and ordered the exclusive use of German. He declared the 
Constitution to be abolished and released officials from their oath of 
loyalty to the Grand Duchess.”’ 

The Grand Duchess and her Government would never recognize the 
validity of these actions. 
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MADAGASCAR 


Sept. 29.—The Governor was reported, from Vichy, to have rejected ° 
an alleged British warning that the sea communications with France 
would be cut if the decisions of the Vichy Government were applied 
in the Colony. 


MALAYA 

Sept. 18.—The Government of the Federated Malay States sent a 
donation of £10,000 to the London Fund for the Relief of Air Raid 
Victims. The Malay Patriotic Fund also sent 2,000 guineas, and the 
Singapore Turf Club 2,500. (See also Straits Settlements.) 

Sept. 25.—It was announced that a Local Defence Corps had been 
formed, from men not eligible for compulsory military service (1. 
over 41) and from non-European British subjects between 18 and 55 
who had been trained in arms or served with the police 

Sept. 30.—It was announced that units of the Royal Australian Air 
Force were stationed in Malaya, and were equipped with the most 
modern bombers and fighters. 


MEXICO 

Sept. 19. —President Cardenas, in a speech after the celebration of 
the 130th anniversary of Mexican independence, said “There exists no 
obstacle to the renewal of diplomatic relations with Great Britain”, 
and ıt was very desirable in view of Mexican sympathy with Britain’s 
fight for democracy and liberty. 

It was learned that the foreign oil companies had filed an injunction 
against the Government’s valuation of their properties at $40 million, 
based only on taxable properties. The companies valued them at 
$400 million, including subsoil rights. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Sept. 18.—The Cabinet decided to offer a contribution of £50,000 
to the London Fund for air raid victims, and the Prime Minister 
handed a cheque for that amount to the Lord Mayor of London. 

Sept 19.—Reports from outside the country stated that the Ger- 
mans had confiscated within one week 90 per cent of the country’s 
butter reserves, and had ordered the killing of 22 million of the 28 
million poultry. The slaughtering of pigs was also being accelerated, 
and immense quantities of early potatoes were stated to have gone to. 
Germany. 5 

Sept. 20.—It was learnt that an agreement had been concluded 
between the Government and the U.S. Government under which Dutch 
companies which had been transferred to places in the Empire un- 
SE ae by Germany were allowed to dispose of their accounts in the 

S.A. 

Sept. 23.—It was learnt from Dutch sources outside the country that 
the Germans had dissolved the Socialist Party and were arranging for it 
to be succeeded by a Netherlands Socialist Labour Community, under 
Rost van Tonningen, who broadcast a statement explaining the change. 
He said the Socialist Party leaders had ordered all workers to down 
tools instead of working for the Germans, and had had all membership 
lists destroyed. Thus chaos had been created, and the Germans, “wha 
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cannot tolerate vested interests’, had to make a clean sweep. The 
Socialist broadcasting organization would be spared, however, “because 
it was wise enough to adapt itself to the changed conditions”. 

Dutch Nazis were appointed to be Mayors of several small towns, and 
all the Provincial Commissioners who served under Queen Wilhelmina 
were dismissed. 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Sept. 17.—The Spitfire Fund in Java sent a further £5,000 to London. 

Sept. 26.—The Japanese Trade Delegation, which had recently 
arrived in Batavia, was understood to be negotiating trade arrange- 
ments on moderate and mutually advantageous terms, and the Dutch 
authorities were reported to be very willing to continue the talks 
and come to a result which would take into account the interests of all 
concerned. ' 


NEW CALEDONIA 


Sept. 19.—It was learnt that the Government had declared for 
General de Gaulle, and that the General had appointed M. Sautot to be 
Governor an¢ High Commissioner in the Western Pacific. Col. Denis, 
the Governor, surrendered on M. Sautot’s arrival. He had proclaimed 
a state of siege just before, but a large crowd of General de Gaulle’s 
supporters submerged the armed forces. 

Sept. 21.—M. Sautot sent a message to General de Gaulle announcing 
that he had proclaimed the adherence of New Caledonia to Free France 
to an enthusiastic crowd which had come from all corners of the island, 
and had great joy in telling him of the feeling of confidence which the 
population had and of its wish to take part in the war. 


‘NEW ZEALAND 

Sept. 26.—The Finance Minister announced the issue of a war loan 
estimated to provide at least £8 million. The stock would be repayable 
in October, 1953, and would bear no interest for 3 years, and after that 
interest at 24 per cent. ; 

Sept. 27.—Speaking in support of the British-American Co-operation 
Movement the Prime Minister said discussions had taken place recently 
with the U.S.A. with the idea of maintaining peace with freedom and 
justice in the Pacific, and they would be continued. 


NORTH BORNEO 


Sept. 30.—The gift of £5,000 to Great Britain for the purchase of a 
Spitfire was announced. i 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Sept. 25.—The Legislative Council passed a resolufion unanimously 

approving a loan of £200,000 from surplus balances to the British 

a Government free of interest for the duration of the war. The sum 
collected for the purchase of aircraft reached £41,000. 
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NORWAY 


Sept. 19.—Reports from outside the country stated that Germany 
was taking 200 tons of fish daily from the country. 

It was announced by a representative of the Norwegian Overseas 
Forces that many ships in Canadian and West Indian ports were being 
armed to carry out coast patrol and convoy duty. 

Sept. 21.—The new Minister of Propaganda, speaking in Oslo, 
recalled that Norway had once colonized islands in the North Sea and 
the Arctic, including the Orkneys and Shetlands, the Isle of Man, and 
part of Northern Ireland, and that Norwegians had also inhabited 
Greenland and the Faroes. All these belonged to Norway’s “living 
space”. 

Sept. 22.—Trondheim was reported to have been bombed by British 
aircraft during the night. In northern Norway the Germans were 
stated to be building roads and railways, and to be employing 16,000 
men in completing a large aerodrome at Bardufoss, north of Narvik. 

Many arrests were made among Norwegians engaged in preparing 
food for the German troops and for export to Germany, on charges of 
sabotage, particularly of fish supplies. 

The offices of all American film companies in Oslo were closed by the 
Germans, to prevent the showing of any but German films. 

Sept. 24.—It was learnt that the cost of the first 4 months of the 
German occupation had been fixed at Kr. 360 million. .e 

Sept. 25.—Quisling sent out invitations to the Congress of the 
Nasjonal Samling (the Nazparty). 

Terboven issued a decree deposing the King and forbidding him or 
any member of the Royal Family from returning to Norway. It also 
declared the Government, established in London, to be entirely without 
authority, and forbade all Norwegians from having any dealings with it. 
He then appointed a new Statsrad of 15 members, including 13 fol- 
lowers of Quisling’s party, of whom 6 had been members of his abortive 
Cabinet announced in April. ‘ 

Terboven then broadcast a statement in German in which he com- 
plained that Germany’s good intentions were being misunderstood, 
and blamed the people, especially the King and Government, for their 
obstinacy, which had brought the country to its present plight. Unless 
the Norwegians altered their behavior still worse might befall. The 
German people, however, held out an honest hand to the Norwegian 
people, asking again for co-operation, comradeship, and mutual respect, 
as the Germans felt no enmity or desire for revenge, but considered 
themselves related to the great Northern peoples. “If the Norwegian 
nation’, he concluded, “hopes for a free Norwegian solution of the 
present situation, there is only one way to win again their freedom and 
independence—the way of the Nasjonal Samling.” . 

The leaders of the Storting were placed under police supervision, 
and the premises of all political parties except Quislings were raided 
and closed. 

Sept. 30.—Reports from Sweden stated that Ley, the German 
Labour Front Leader, had arrived in Oslo. The Nasjonal Samling had 
installed their own men in the Norwegian T.U.C., whereupon nearly 
all the local centres dissolved their organizations, destroyed their 
lists of members and other records. The ‘‘Quislingized” T.U.C. issued 
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appeals that the destructive process should cease, but the trade 
unionists were understood to have decided that, as the intruders had 
smashed democracy, they should not keep the industrial machine alive 
for their own purposes with the help of the trade unions. 


PALESTINE 

‘Sept. 18.—The High Commissioner issued an order requisitioning 
83 vehicles on board the Rumanian ship Bucegs, lying at Haifa. They 
included many ambulances and trucks. 

Sept. 24.—The Supreme Moslem Council issued a manifesto ex- 
pressing its “detestation at the abominable attack on the Mosque 
at Haifa and at the destruction of the cemetery there”. 

Sept. 25.—The Falestin declared that “Rome is the enemy of Islam. . 
The Italian attempt to terrorize the Arabs will galvanize us into 
opposing Fascist aggression with our full force”. 


RUMANIA 

Sept. 18.—General Antonescu appealed to the public to respect the 

minority populations for fear of reprisals in the ceded areas, and added, 

- “The public Should not forget that Rumania’s sole foreign support is 
the Axis, and that therefore those Germans and Italians who are living 
among us should be treated as brothers’. The General left Bucarest 
by air, ostensibly for Berlin, but reports were widely current that he 
went to inspect positions on the Bessarabfan frontier. 

It was believed in Bucarest that the number of S.S. men at Galatz 
numbered over 2,000, and that many others were in the Prahoya 
Valley oilfields and a few at Campini and Ploesti. Reports were also 
current that German experts were arriving to install themselves as 
technical advisers to various Ministers. E 

A report from Russian sources stated that the Soviet Legation had 
received an appeal from the inhabitants of Northern Dobruja begging 
for Soviet protection. 

It was stated in Bucarest that M. Gafencu had been sharply cross- 
examined in Moscow about the nature of the enemy against whom 
Rumania had accepted the Axis guarantee. A meeting of Reichswehr 
officers, who had arrived from Berlin, was held at Bucau, 60 miles 
behind the river Prut. ` 

Sept. 20.—It was announced that'the authorities had ordered all the 
English-speaking staff of the Anglo-Rumanian Institute in Bucarest 
to leave the country. 

An official statement issued in Bucarest accused Hungarian soldiers 
and civilians in Transylvania of “massacring” Rumanian peasants and 
burning villages. It contained a list of 13 specific “horrors”, examples 
of which were the killing of the whole family of one peasant and the 
forcing of 100 children to become street cleaners. 

It was understood that General Antonescu had asked the Germans 
to reorganize the Army, and that 3 Reichswehr officers had arrived 
some days earlier. 

An official communiqué denied that German military aircraft had 
landed in the country. It was widely reported, however, that an airport 
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near Ploesti had been prepared for their reception, and that S.S. men 
‚were at Breaza and Valenti de Munte, both in the oilfields. 

Articles in the Bukaresis Tageblatt attacked Soviet rule in Bessarabia, 
and other papers published accounts of Hungarian atrocities in Transyl- 
vania. 

Rumours of inflation were ' current, and an official tommuniqué 
denied a report that bank notes were to be overprinted as the result 
of devaluation. 

Sept. 25.—Iron Guards arrested at Ploesti 2 British residents, one 
American, and one Dutchman, the Britons being charged with 
“intended sabotage”, though no evidence was produced. None of them 
were allowed to communicate with their Legations or Consulates. 

Two other Britons, oil engineers, were arrested at Teleagen. 

The Propaganda Minister told the foreign press that the new 
Rumanian State stood automatically with the Axis, and its relations 
with other countries would take account of this. 

Sept. 26.—It was learnt that German airmen had arrived at the 
Floresti aerodrome, in the oilfields, and that S.S. men were at Predeal. 
They were also reported to be preparing a new landing ground at Tar- 
goviste. 

It was announced that the State had taken over 7 of the more 
important of the oil companies. ° 

The British Consul was allowed to see 2 only of the arrested Britons, 
and it was reported that they had been tortured in order to extract 
confessions from them. The American was released, after being beaten 
and subjected to other outrages. , 

Sept. 27—The officials at the Ministry of the Interior refused to 
answer applications made by the British Legation for information 
about the arrested British subjects, or to allow visits to them. The 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry was “not at home” either at his office 
or his house. Mr. Grant, of the staff of the British Consulate, was 
arrested. 

It was understood that the Government had decided to withdraw 
from the Balkan Entente, and the Foreign Minister announced that 
the country considered itself to be free from every political connection 
save that which bound it to the Axis. 

Sept. 28.—The same procedure of refusing to answer visits or tele- 
phone calls to the Ministry was continued throughout the day. 

Mr. Grant was released on condition he left the country within 3 
days. 

Sept. 29._The British prisoners were not * brought before a 
. military tribunal, though the Prefect of Police had told the British 
Consulate they would be, and that the Consul and the Military 
Attaché might attend. No explanation was given, and the British 
representations were met with persistent evasion. No Diplomatic or 
Consular representative was allowed to see the arrested men. 


SINGAPORE 


Sept. 23.—It was learnt that 6 Japanese, 2 of them women, had 
been detained by the police during the week-end, but 4 of them had 
been released. Two, a man and a woman, were charged with an offence 
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under the Official Secrets Ordinance. One ofthe arrested men was taken 
into custody in the Japanese Consulate-General. 

` It was announced that Mr. Kobayashi, the representative of the 

Domei Agency, had been released. (He was detained on Aug. 4.) 

The Japanese Consul-General visited the Administrator of the Colony 
to protest against the action of the police in entering the Consulate 
premises. The Adrhinistrator explained that there had been a mis- 
understanding owing to a room in the Consulate having been mistaken 
for the private’ offices of the man arrested. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
_ Sept. 20.—The first batch, numbering 308, of children evacuated 
from England arrived. 

Sept. 21.—Subscriptions to the London Civil Distress Fund reached 
a total of £100,000 in one week. 

Sept. 24.—The offices and homes of leaders of the Ossewabrandwag, 
_an Afrikaner movement, were raided in Capetown, Pretoria, and 
Bloemfontein. It was suspected of subversive planning for a ‘‘Christian 
National Republic” on Nazi lines. 

The Johannesberg fund for the relief of civil distress in London 
handed a cheque for £25,000, as a first instalment, to the British High 
Commissioner’ s Office in Pretoria. 


SPAIN ° 


Sept. 17.—Señor Suñer in Germany and commentary of the Reich 
Foreign Office. (See Germany.) 

Sept. 18.—Conclusion of oil import agreement with Great Britain. 
(See Great Britatn.) 

Sept. 22.—Official declarations regarding Señor Sufier’s visit to 
Germany stated only that the conversations with Ribbentrop and the 
Italian Ministers were cordial, and referred ın general terms to the closer 
amity between the 3 countries. 


SPANISH MOROCCO 


Sept. 18.—Large numbers of troops arrived from Spain, estimated 
at over 250,000, and reports were current that many more were ex- 
pected. Machine-gyn and gun posts were being placed nearly all along 
the coast with the idea, under German prompting, that British attempts 
might be made at landings in French or Spanish Morocco, or both, in 
order to secure the southern shores of the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Moroccan troops—combined Spanish and Moorish troops in the 
Spanish Army—were being sent to Spain, some to the Asturias, and 
others to the Badajoz area, and recruiting was re-opened for native 
troops. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


Sept. 18 —The Government sent a donation of £10,000 to the e London 
Fund for the Relief of Air Raid Victims.. 
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SWEDEN 


Sept. 16.—The first official returns of the elections for the Lower 
Chamber (held on Sept. 15) showed that the Social-Democrats received ` 
1,500,000 votes, as compared with 1,300,000 in September 1936. The seats 
were held as follows: Social Democrats, 134, a gain of 19, Conservatives, 
42; Agrarians, 28; Liberals, 23; Communists, 3. The Socialists polled 
only just over 18,000 votes, as compared with 128,000 in 1936. 

Sept. 17.—Three issues of the Gothenburg paper Handelshdning 
were confiscated. 

Sept. 22.—Two British aeroplanes made forced landings in the 
central area of Sweden, after, it was believed, raiding the Trondheim 
region. 


SYRIA 


Sept. 18.—The Italian Military Mission appointed agents to the 3 
French divisional H.Q. at Beirut, Aleppo, and Damascus, with instruc- 
tions to make an inventory of the French Army’s equipment. It was 
understood that the French High Commissioner and the new C.-in-C. - 
(General Fougére) had consented to this, and that most of the opposi- 
tion to the orders of the Vichy Government came from the junior 
officers and the men. At Homs and Rayak French regulars were stated 
to be taking their rifles into their tents, and ordering out of the camp 
all strangers, whether official or not. At the Camel Corps camp mear 
Damascus the Syrian soldiers were refusing to disband, and were 
deserting to their villages. « 

The Senegalese troops were also reported to be very restless. 

Sept. 23.—The Italians were reported to be attempting to exert a 
censorship by seizing all mail and telegrams. 

Sept. 30.—It was reported that the 5 Italian Generals who had been 
endeavouring to negotiate the surrender of the country had been 
recalled to Rome in disgrace, and been replaced by new delegates who 
included some civilians. Reports from Egyptian sources stated that 
their demands had included the handing over of the French air force 
of 500 ’planes and of the principal air bases, and the reduction of the 
army to its pre-war strength of 40,000 men. 

The High Commissioner was believed to have replied that some of the 
aircraft had already left for an unknown destination, and others sold 
to the Lebanese Government. The air bases were on Lebanese pro- 
perty, and, under the terms of the Mandate, could not be touched 
without the consent of the League of Nations. To reduce the army 
would leave Syria defenceless in existing conditions. ` 


TURKEY. 3 

Sept. 24.—The Prime Minister received the Greek Ambassador in 
the presence of M. Sarajoglu. 

Sept. 26.—It was understood that the Government had intimated 
to.the Bulgarian Government that if Bulgaria attempted to secure 
territorial adjustments in Thrace Turkey would oppose it even if it 
meant war. / 

Sept. 29.—The Istanbul papers considered that the Axis Pact proved 
that the two Powers were hard-pressed, or they would not have 
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recognized the whole of Asia as a Japanese “living-space’”’. After the 
failure of the attack on England they evidently felt the need of pro- 
viding some encouragement for their people. The pact was also, 
presumably, meant to intimidate the U.S.A., but it might have the 
opposite effect. It could not fail to affect the U.S.S.R., which was now 
faced with the danger of a position between two potential and powerful 
foes. Yentsabah considered that the Soviet Union might become the 
arbiter of world affairs. 


UGANDA 


Sept. 23 —It was announced that £5,000 had been sent to London for 
aircraft, making £42,000 in all so far contributed by the people of 
Uganda. 

Sept. 24.—An extension of the Sabena (Belgian Air Line) Congo 
service was inaugurated to include Entebbe, thus bringing East Africa 
into direct connection with all the Congo centres. 


URUGUAY 


Sept. 22.—The arrest was announced of 8 Nazi leaders suspected of 
plotting to take military action agdinst the Government. The arrested 
men included a naturalized Argentinian named Fuhrmann, the leader 
of a secret Nazi organization, and an alleged member of the Gestapo. 


U.S.A. 


Sept. 17.—It was announced that a joint Army and Navy-Board had 
cleared for sale abroad the “flying fortress’ bombers (the Boeing 
22-ton B-17-B aeroplanes) owing to the manufacturer having developed 
an improved type with greater armament, the B-17-0. 

Reports from Detroit stated that the Packard Co. had contracted 
with the British Government to make 6,000 Rolls-Royce aircraft 
engines, with spare parts; also that Great Britain had placed optional 
orders for 10,000 more engines. 

Sept. 19.—The American Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce issued 
a review of aircraft production containing the statement that the 
output of military aircraft was about 1,000 a month, of which half were 
going to Great Britain. The War Department announced that it had 
signed contracts since July 1 for 9,174 warplanes, out of the 18,641 for 
which Congress had provided funds in the summer. 

Sept. 20 —Discussions were held in Washington by Mr. Hull on 
defence measures in the Pacific in which the British Ambassador and 
the representative of the Australian Commonwealth took part. 

Sept. 21.—Brig.-General Strong, reporting to the President after 
several weeks’ tour of Great Britain (which he ‘had left, by air, on 
Sept. 18) stated that Britain had apparently made up her mind to see 
the war through to the bitter end, as the British generally felt that the 
world would be an impossible place to live in with the Nazi menace. 

Britain was determined to win; and “if she cannot win, she is going 
down with every man fighting and her flag flying. But the British are 
confident that in the long run they will win the war, and the present 
indications are that they not only can but will do it”. He considered 
that this could be done without military intervention by the United 
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States, though access to their industrial production would be necessary 
“for the sure accomplishment of the British effort’. There was no 
half-way measure or compromise between the disintegration of the 
British Empire and the complete destruction of the Nazi power. 

General Strong said the R.A.F. was stronger now than when the war 
began, and man for man and craft for craft it far excelled the German 
Air Force. The German pilots were machine-made, while the British 
were highly developed individuals. On Sept. 15 he had seen 
3 Hurricanes strike at a formation of 32 German ’planes over London. 
“It was hke a hawk coming down on chickens in a barnyard. The 
Germans scattered like a bat out of hell. I do not think that a single 
bomb was dropped.” If the Germans tried an invasion, he added, they 
would get the surprise of their lives. 

He also stated that the damage done to British bases and to pro- 
duction of military material was small; also that he was convinced the 
British figures of German air losses erred, if at all, on the conservative 
side. But he added that “the British do need many more long-range 
bombers if they are going to take the offensive again”. 

Sept. 23.—Mr. Hull, asked about the sinking of the ship carrying 
children to Canada, said “I am sure there is no division of opinion in 
this country that it was a most dastardly act”. 

The French Ambassador issued a statement that “France is deter- 
mined to resist by every possible means all attempts by Japanese 
forces to exceed the Franco-Japanese agreement in Indo-Chifia”’, 
and declared that Japan had attacked points there in violation of the 
agreement. - 

Sept. 24.—The Senate Foreign Relations Committee unanimously 
approved the Act of Havana, after receiving a letter from Mr. Hull, 
who said it was appropriate for the American Republics to consider 
the possible effects of a transfer of the British, French, and Dutch 
possessions in the New World, “especially if that transfer were made 
to a country which has demonstrated its lack of adherence to the 
established principles of international law”. It was equally obvious 
that such a transfer would constitute a serious danger to the peace and 
security of two continents. It had also to be recognized that the threat 

ight become a reality, not only through a formal transfer of territory, 
but “through circumstances arising out of the relative status of the 
victor and the vanquished’. 

The New York Times published a memorandum stated to contain 
Germany’s war aims which had reached New York “from sources 
regarded as guaranteeing its authenticity”. The plans, dependent on 
the defeat of Great Britain, provided for the annihilation of Switzer- 
land (tobe divided between Germany and Italy), the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, and the Baltic States, and the disappearance of 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. Belgium and France would be partitioned. 

In the spring Germany would move into the Balkans and attack 
Russia, to restore the Brest-Litovsk Treaty frontier, and in 1942 she 
would compel Italy to make adjustments in the frontier and cede 
Trieste, leaving the country under German domination. 

Authoritative quarters in Washington expressed the opinion that 
any assertion of German influence on the sea board of West Africa, 
and any weakening of British maritime power would make unavoidable 
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the transfer to full United States’ control of Martinique and Guada- 
loupe. 

Sept. 25,—The Secretary of the Navy announced the dispatch of a 
joint Army and Navy Board to make a survey in the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, and other Caribbean points of the bases acquired 
from Great Britain. 

The American Legion, at its convention at Boston, passed unani- 
mously a resolution calling on the country to give “all practicable aid” 
to Britain, to create the strongest possible national defence, and to 
take action against subversive activities. 

Sept. 26.—President Roosevelt declared an embargo on the export 
of iron and steel scrap as from Oct. 16 except to countnes of the 
Western Hemisphere and to Great Britain. A statement from the 
White House explained that this was “with a view to conserving the 
available supply to meet rapidly expanding requirements of the 
defence programme of the United States”. (Of the exports of steel 
scrap in the first 7 months of 1940 Japan took about one third, i.e. 
over half a million tons.) 

The Federal Loan Administration office announced that a further 
credit of $25 million was to be granted to China from the U.S Import- 
Export Bank to assist in meeting exchange needs. It would be liquidated 

` by the sale of tungsten, the Government having undertaken to buy up 
to $30 million worth of tungsten for defence needs. 

The British Ambassador, speaking at the New Zealand Pavilion at 
the World’s Fair, said that if the dictators ever challenged the security 
of Singapore, the Dutch East Indies, or tht islands of the South Pacific 
they would encounter the most formidable opposition from New 
Zealand and Australia. Ś 

Sept. 27.—Mr. Hull told the press that the Axis Pact with Japan did 
not, in the view of the Government, “substantially alter a situation. 
which has existed for several years. The announcement of the alliance 
merely makes clear to all a relationship which has long existed in effect, 
and to which this Government has repeatedly called attention. That 
such an agreement has been in process of completion has been well- 
known for some time, and that fact has been fully taken into account by 
the Government in the determining of this country’s policies”. 

Sept. 28.—Figures published in New York showed that war purchases 
for Great Britain were being carried on at the rate of $200 million a 
month. The Maritime Commission authorized the sale to British in- 
terests of a trawler, a motor boat, and 2 speed boats. 

President Roosevelt, speaking m Washington at the laying of the 
foundation stone of the largest airport in the world, referred to the 
many aircraft flying overhead as representing “the power we ultimately 
must have—and soon will have”. He went on, “This is just a gratifying 
flexing of the kind of fighting muscle democracy can and does produce. 
We all hope their missions will always be in ways of peace. . . . But the 
more we have of them the less hkely we are to use them—the less likely 
are we to be attacked from abroad.” Fifty thousand young Americans 
were licensed as flyers, and the number was growing by almost 2,000 
a month. 

Mr. Welles, addressing the Council on Foreign Affairs at Cleveland, 
said Japan’s action in Indo-China violated her undertaking to respect 
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the status quo, and the U.S. Government were preparing “for any 
eventuality”. He went on: ; 

“It is the policy of your Government, as approved by Congress and 
I believe by the overwhelming majority of the American people, to 
render all material support and assistance through the furnishing of 
supplies and munitions to the British Government and the Govern- 
ments of the British Dominions, in what we hope will be their successful 
defence against armed aggression.” Dealing with American policy 
towards Japan, Mr. Welles said it had been set forth “‘in essence” by 
the United States that “the primary requirements” in the Far East 
were: “complete respect by all Powers for the legitimate rights of the 
United States and its nationals as stipulated by existing treaties or as 
provided for by the generally accepted tenets of international law; 
equal opportunity for the trade of all nations; and respect for those 
international agreements or treaties concerning the Far East to which 
the United States is a party.” 

There was an expressed understanding that the United States was 
always willing to consider peaceful negotiations or such modifications or 
changes of these arrangements or treaties as might, in the judgment of 
the signatories, be considered necessary in the light of changed con- 
ditions. ; 

Japan, in creating its new order in Asia, he went on, had “made it 
very clear that it intends that it alone shall decide to what extent the 
historic interests of the United States and the treaty rights of American 
citizens in the Far East are to be observed”. 

Many hundreds of incidents had occurred in which United States 
rights had been violated but, he said, “there is no problem presented 
which could not be peacefully solved through negotiations, provided 
there existed a sincere desire on the part of all concerned to find an 
equitable and fair solution which would give just recognition to the 
rights and real needs of all concerned”. 

Nevertheless, the United States must continue “to arm with all 
haste and vigour to guard our new world from the threatened danger. 

“We see new manifestations of the age-old struggle of the lowest 
human nature against the highest, of barbarism against. civilization, of 
darkness against light. War can be averted by reason. But certain 
Powers are determined that all economic policies for the adjustment of 
human welfare shall be subordinated by them to the policies of seizing 
by force what they themselves desired.” 


U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 18.—A Trade Agreement with Denmark was signed in Moscow. 

Sept. 21.—The Red Star, dealing with rivalries in the Balkans, de- 
clared that “the U.S.S.R., faithful to its policy of peace and neutrality in 
the present war, is staying out of the imperialist struggle in the Balkan 
Peninsula”. 

Reports from Hungarian sources stated that the Red Fleet was 
concentrating in the Black Sea as “ʻa precautionary measure”, and that 
the Army was holding exercises in the Odessa region. 

Sept. 26.—The Tass Agency issued a denial of a foreign report that . 
the Government wanted M. Sarajoglu removed. . 
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The Red Star repudiated a statement in its issue of Sept. 21 suggesting 
that the Soviet Union was disinterested in the fate of the Balkan 
peninsula. a i 

M. Molotoff received the U.S. Ambassador, who had just returned 
after 4 months’ absence 

Sept. 29.—The Moscow radio, in a review of developments in Indo- 
China, made no reference to the Axis Pact with Japan, but gave a 
summary of American, British, Japanese, and other official and press 
statements on the Japanese operations against Indo-China. American 
resentment against the Japanese move was referred to, and the review 
ended with the words “Tension in the Pacific is growing week by 
week”. 

Pravda stated that the Pact with Japan came as no surprise; 
“moreover, information about the proposed signing of the Pact had 
been forwarded to Moscow before the signature”. It went on: “‘The 
Pact signifies the approach of a new and more extensive phase of 
the war, with much greater and fuller consequences. Until now the war 
has been confined to Europe in the West and to China in the East. 
But now Japan has renounced non-intervention in European affairs, 
and Germany and Italy have renounced non-intervention in the Far 
East.” ; 

The clause regarding the Soviet Union expressed, 1t said, respect for 
Rugsia’s neutrality and confirmed the strength and significance of the 
Soviet-German non-aggression pact. The paper attributed the conclu- 
sion of the Pact to the increasing co-opesation between Britain and 
America, to “the union of the military aims of Britain, Canada, and 
Australia with those of the United States”, and to an agreement for 
handing over further bases in Australia and the Far East, which 4t 
‘stated had been concluded. It was true that the U.S.A. had not yet 
entered the war, but this was not important, Pravda said, as she was 
“already in one of the warring camps”. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Sept. 29.—The first batch of 1,400 Germans from Bessarabia arrived 
in the camp near Belgrade prepared for them. 
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THE GERMANS ON THE LOWER DANUBE 


THE importance of the Danube river traffic for the provisioning of 
Germany has steadily increased since the outbreak of war and the 
closing of the seas to German overseas trade, and traffic capacity has 
been strained to the utmost as the German hold on Balkan production 
has tightened and freights have accumulated. 

Traffic on the Danube itself is fed by road, rail, and water com- 
munications, and by pipe lines (see the Rumanian communications map 
on page 1344). Timber and grain to be shipped at Danube river ports‘is 
brought down on the tributary waters; oil is brought by pipe line from 
the oil wells to Giurgiu. There are no general statistics available of the 
total tonnage carried on the Danube, as there is much short-distance 
traffic, but some indication of the magnitude of long-distance traffic 
is given by the tonnage of vessels passing through the bottle-neck of 
the Iron Gate, where the river cuts its way through the mountains in 
the reach between Orsova and Turnu Severin before it expands again 
in the Rumanian plain. Through the canal built there in 1898 to make 
passage for shipping possible, though it is still difficult, there passed 
over 2 million tons of goods in the peak year of 1936. 

The main cargoes up-stream on the Danube were cereals, especially 
wheat and maize, ‘bauxite from Yugoslavia, and Rumanian oil. The 
oil was shipped from Giurgiu to the tanks and refineries of Hungary, 
of former Czechoslovakia and ‘Austria, and to the distributing centre at 
Regensburg in Germany, the point where the Danube ceases to be 
navigable for large craft. Cereals, oil, timber, and salt were also shipped 
down-stream to the river ports at Brăila and Galati on the “Maritime 
Danube” to be transferred to sea-going ships, though this traffic is much 
reduced since the entry of Italy into the war placed difficulties in the 
way of Mediterranean shipping. As up-stream traffic was mainly of 
bulky commodities, there was a smaller volume of the goods sent in 
exchange down-stream from Central Europe, consisting mainly of manu- 
factured and semi-manufactured goods, although in normal times some 
coal was sent by river. 
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The Danube traffic is important for all the riparian countries, but it 
is especially important for Rumania, where it serves maritime as well 
as inland ports. It has also great importance for the landlocked areas 
of Austria and Hungary, and, under war conditions, it is not only 
important but vital for Germany. 

Realization of the importance of the river route to South-Eastern 
Europe is shown by the activity in recent years in the development of 
traffic facilities. The German port of Regensburg has been enlarged 
and improved out of all recognition, though in the autumn of 1939 there 
was acute congestion in the warehouses and wharves, and much delay 
in unloading barges. The port of Bratislava, which had been modernized 
by the Czechoslovak Government, is being enlarged by the German 
authorities, who are also carrying out large improvements at Vienna 
and at Linz, a port destined to serve the new Hermann-Goring-Werke. 
Budapest is developing a free port on Csepel Island, and extensive works 
are contemplated in Rumania, including a canal to connect the Danube 
with the Black Sea port of Constanta, thus avoiding the long passage 
through the Delta for sea-borne traffic. 

Germany contemplates the completion of the Rhine-Main-Danube 
connection, which would avoid much transhipment of goods at Regens- 
burg and reduce congestion, and new canals to connect the Danube 
system with the waterways systems of the Elbe and Oder via the 
Moravian Gate, thus bringing Black Sea ports into direct water œn- 
nection with central and eastern German industrial centres through the 
comprehensive German waterways system, and with German North 
Sea and Baltic ports. All these proposed connections present con- 
siderable engineering difficulties, because of the configuration of the 
watersheds; they will take time and money for their completion, and 
can hardly serve Germany in the present emergency.! Moreover, works 
in progress are liable to interference through R.A.F. raids. 

The Lower Danube in Rumania will take 1,000 ton barges, but, if 
they are to be used for long-distance traffic, there must be tranship- 
ment at the Iron Gate. Throughout the thousand odd miles of the 
navigable Danube the general type of barge used is of 650 tons, which, 
when fully loaded, has a draft of from 1.6 to 1.7 metres. The aim of the 
river authorities has been to maintain for the whole length of the 
waterway a minimum low-water depth of 2 metres (6ft 7in.), but in 
dry seasons this is often impossible, and barges may be held up in 
consequence. A further difficulty is the freezing of the river in winter, 
when barges must shelter in winter ports. The ic@ period varies, but 
ice generally begins to form in the Lower Danube in Rumania in 
December, and may not be dispersed until March. In Yugoslavia the 
traffic is hindered by ice for a period varying from one to four months, 
in Hungary for between 40 and 60 days, in Austria for 10 to 15 days, 
and in Germany for 12 to 22 days. 

There has been a great shortage of barges, and especially tankers, 
on the Danube to deal with the increased pressure in war-time. Pre- 
war national statistics of available barge and tanker tonnage show that 
Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia owned 2,341 vessels of 1,323,000 
metric tons capacity, out of a total of about 3,500 vessels of 2 million 
metric tons capacity on the river. In 1938 the vessels (of all nationalities) 

1 For these plans see the article ın the Bulletin of Jan 27, 1940 
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capable of passing the Iron Gate (i.e. those of less than 600 tons 
capacity) totalled 1,273,000 tons, plus 187,704 tons of tanker capacity 
and 251 tugs. Of these Germany controlled about 800,000 tons of barge 
capacity.1 The number of round trips possible per year between 
Regensburg and Brăila is variously stated to be four tosix. It is reported 
that Germany has lately begun to transform some of her barges for oil 
transport. Reports were current in Rumania early in July that some 
2,000 barges had moved up-stream from Rumania. On July 14 evidence 
of the subservience of the Rumanian Government to German pressure 
was forthcoming when 30 French and British Danube vessels (the French 
vessels had been transferred to the British flag before the German- 
French Armistice) had been forcibly detained by the authorities when 
intending to sail for Istanbul, and had been compelled to move up-river 
to Orsova. They were forbidden to hoist the British flag. A few days 
later some 3,000 tank rail wagons of varying ownership were requisi- 
tioned to carry oil to Germany and Italy. 

The importance of Danube traffic to all the riparian States was early 
recognized, and international control on the “Maritime Danube”, t.e. 
from Brăila to the sea, was established under the European Danube 
Commission in 1856. The Commission, which has carried out many 
improvements in the Delta, has undergone many changes since that 
time, and in the last two years most of the authority it possessed has 
passed to the Rumanian Government. The Peace Treaty of 1919 
established the International Danube Commission, the C.I.D., to con- 
trol the “Fluvial Danube”, ¢.¢. the navigable river from Ulm to Brăila 
_ and certain of its feeder rivers and canals; this body’s authority was 

considerably curtailed after the expansion of the authority of the Reich 
if Central Europe, but as late as April, 1940, the Commission, sitting at 
Belgrade, adopted resolutions forbidding movement on the Danube 
with an object other than the transport of passengers and merchandise, 
except for vessels belonging to the riparian Powers. The previous per- 
mission of the State traversed was necessary for the transport of arms, 
munitions, and explosives (this did not affect existing regulations). 
Transport of heavy material, stone, ores, and cement through the Iron 
Gate required special permission at the port of lading.’ Crews of vessels 
must not exceed the normal. The riparian States were to enforce the 
observance of these conditions in the sectors for which they were 
responsible. ' 

The change in the European situation in the summer of 1940 made it 
unlikely that the riparian States would be able tô carry these brave 
resolutions into effect. As early as July 10 it was reported that large 
German monitors were at Bratislava, apparently ready to move down- 
stream if necessary. A serious change in the Danubian situation was 
effected by the Russian annexation of Bessarabia, which gave the 
U.S.S.R. a river frontage on the Kilia mouth of the Danube (the 
largest of the mouths of the river, though less attention in dredging 
and other operations has been given to it than to the Sulina mouth), 


1 Lows Nagy, who was formerly on the International Danube Commussion, 
however, calculates that the figure for German, Austrian, and Czechoslovak 
vessels amounted to only 500,000 tons, and that the Danubian countries (together 
with foreign owners) owned 1,096 vessels with 521,000 metric tons tonnage. 

For 1940 Statssiacs of Danube Shipping just to hand, see p. 1353. 
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and onwards past Reni to the confluence of the Pruth with the Danube. 
It was not, therefore, surprising that, after the rapprochement of 
Rumania to the Axis Front, when Germany proposed a conference of 
experts at Vienna to consider the future régime of the Danube, the 
U.S.S.R. should insist, as a riparian Power, on representation at any 
such Conference. In any event, the future both of the European Com- 
mission of the Danube and of the International Commission of the 
Danube was certain to undergo modification. 

These expectations were fully justified when the Axis Powers, after 
driving a spearhead for Hungary into the heart of Rumania by forcing 
the cession to that country of areas of Transylvania, brought her within 
short range of the main Rumanian oil fields around Ploesti. As Hungary 
was by this time in no position to resist German pressure, the next step, 
the sending of German troops to police the oil fields on varous pre- 
texts—assistance in the repatriation of Germans from Bessarabia, in 
training the Rumanian Army, and in protecting the oil wells against 
possible sabotage—was simple enough. On Monday, Oct. 7, 1940, it was 
reported that German troops had reached Rumania through Hungary. 
A week later they began to arrive in strength by various routes, and 
were posted on the oilfields and at important strategic points. Italian 
air units also arrived to supervise the establishment of a seaplane base 
at Constanta, and a German naval mission was expected to establish a 
naval base at Mamaia. This action, involving the virtual suspension of 
Rumanian sovereignty on the Lower Danube, presents certain obvious 
advantages to Germany. She can increase the supplies of oil available 
for the Reich by compelling the Rumanians to limit, or even stop, their 
exports to other countries, and by enforcing strict limitation of oil con- 
sumption in Rumania itself; she can seize all the available tanker ton- 
nage on the river and use it to convey oil to Germany, together with 
railway tank rolling-stock; and she can refuel aeroplanes on the spot, 
and use Rumanian aerodromes for possible action in the Middle East. 
For the conveyance of oil by the river there still remains possibly two 
months before the Danube freezes and traffic ceases. 

But in this apparently pleasing prospect there are various un- 
certainties. One of these is the attitude of the U.S.S.R., now established 
on the River Pruth and on the northern shore of the Kilia mouth of the 
Danube, and of Turkey, who has no desire to see German control 
established in the Danube Delta on the Black Sea. Another is the 
limited amount of tanker tonnage on hand, on which no precise informa- 
tion is available, as we do not know what part of British tonnage was 
safely removed months ago to Istanbul with a view to just such an 
emergency as the present, or what progress the Germans have made 
with building new tankers or converting old barges for the purpose. 
A third is the possibility that Great Britain may acquire new bases 
in the Levant from which air action would be feasible. 

The supplies of oil obtained by Germany from Rumania have been 
described in recent issues of the Bulletin. In the issue of Oct. 5 last it 
was calculated, on the basis of such information as is available, that 
half of the 201,000 tanker tonnage (dead weight) on the Danube avail- 
able at the time of the outbreak of war was under enemy control. If 
no part of the other half has escaped German control, about 1} million 
tons of oil a year could be transported to Germany by river and a:small 
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amount by train. It was also calculated that Germany could make 
good some part of her serious deficiency in diesel oil and lubricants by 
concentrating on transport for these products, of which normal total 
Rumanian exports to all destinations have been 700,000 tons a year for 
diesel oil, and 40,000 tons for lubricants : E 


M. B. 


. 


CHINESE ROUTES OF SUPPLY FROM ABROAD 


UNTIL comparatively recently supplies were reaching unoccupied 
China by three routes over which the Japanese had no control; through 
French Indo-China, through Burma, and overland from the U.S.S.R. 


1. INDO-CHINESE ROUTES 

The most important of these was through the Tongkinese port of 
Haiphong. From that port there were two main routes. 

(1) The French-built and French-owned Indo-China-Yunnan railway 
from Hanoi, the capital of Tongking, to Laokai near the frontier, and 
thence through Mengtsz to Kunming. 

(2) The French railway and road from Hanoi to Langson, and across 
the frontier to Chennankwan and to Lungchow, connecting with the 
Chinese road to Nanning in the Chinese province of Kwangsi. . 

The Indo-China-Yunnan railway, built in 1900-10, is a metre-gauge, 
single-line track following reughly the course of the Song-koi or Red 
‘River, across apparently impassable mountainous country. The track 
riges some 6,000 feet in 40 miles, and traverses 160 tunnels in its course 
of rather over 300 miles. Its construction is said to have cost the lives 
of over 100 Europeans and 12,000 coolies. Its carrying capacity is 
necessarily limited, and in recent years much traffic has been diverted to 
road transport. via the Lungchow-Nanning route. Nevertheless the 
railway revenues rose steadily from 1936 onwards, though serious wash- 
outs and landslides caused a decrease in October 1939. Its daily carrying 
capacity in the early part of 1939 is said to have been increased three- 
fold by January, 1940. From Kunming, the terminus of the railway, 
traffic goes by road to Chungking. 

The second route to Lungchow and Nanning was more useful for 
various reasons, one of them being that Chinese road and water com- , 
munications were better in Kwangsi than in Yunnap. From Lungchow 
a highway runs to Nanning, where it connects with roads north-east to 
Hunan and Kiangsi and north-west to Kweichow and Szechwan. The 
Chinese have begun to double the main road Chennankwan-Nanning 
(162 miles) and its extension north with a railway, but this was still un- 
finished when the Japanese captured Nanning on Nov. 24, 1939. 

These routes were vulnerable to Japanese dttack by air. In the 
autumn of 1939 it was reported that the continuation of the Indo- 
Chinese route from Lungchow to Nanning had been cut, and there were 
repeated bombings of the Indo-Chinese-Yunnan railway. After the fall 
of Nanning the railway became more important than ever. The result 
was considerable congestion at the port at Haiphong. The French 
authorities denied that arms were being supplied to the Chungking 
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Government via the railway, but the Japanese refused to accept any 
assurances, and repeatedly bombed the railway. To relieve the conges- 
tion it was hoped to establish a new railway-road connection to the west 
of the Indo-China-Nanning road; possibly this third connection was 
intended to be made from Hanoi to the Chinese frontier, at a point north 
of Kaoliang. A coolfe track over the mountains is, however, the only con- 
nection between the existing Indo-Chinese road and the route which 
was said to be under construction to Chenan and Poseh. 

Japanese sources have recently suggested (see the Oriental Economist, 
July, 1940) that the Chinese Government receives 17,000 metric tons a 
month, or 70 per cent of its military supplies, from outside, through 
Indo-Chinese routes. Any estimate must be received with caution in 
view of the slender capacity of the communications. 

On June 18, 1940, the French Embassy in Tokyo denied the allegation, 
made by the Japanese Army spokesman in Canton, that Chinese resist- 
ance was mainly sustained by military supplies coming through Indo- 
China, but on the following day the French Ambassador in Tokyo 
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undertook to prohibit the transportation of motor-vehicles, petrol, and 
certain other goods into China, and agreed to admit Japanese inspectors 
to supervise the execution of the agreement. On June 25 the French 
Governor of Indo-China stopped all traffic to China pending the arrival 
of the Japanese inspectors, and on July 4 the Japanese control commis- 
sion arrived in Hanoi. The Japanese occupation of Tongking Province 
gives them control of three good aerodromes at Langson and elsewhere, 
and of good landing stages, from which they can possibly threaten the 
second of Ching’s “‘life-lines”, the Burma Road. 


2. THE BURMA ROAD 

With the closing of the important routes through Indo-China, 
additional importance was lent to the transport of goods landed at 
Rangoon and transported through Burma—by the route known as the 
Burma Road. The Burma Road starts from Chungking, runs south to 
Kweiyang, the capital of Kwei-chow, and then west to Kunming and 
Teng-Yueh, where it turns south to the Burma border, a total distance 
of 610 miles; it continues across the border for 116 miles to Lashio, the 
terminus of the Rangoon-Mandalay railway, or alternately 100 miles 
to Bhamo, a river port on the Irrawaddy, from which point some sup- 
plies are forwarded. The road traverses difficult country; jt has to cross 
the gorges of the Salween and Mekong rivers and the passes of the 
intervening mountain ranges, whose peaks rise to over 8,000 feet ahove 
sea level. 

The construction of the rgad was begun by the Chinese Government 
late in 1937; it was officially opened to traffic on Jan. 10, 1939, though 
some sections were in use earlier. It was built by American-trained 
Chinese engineers; no mechanical means were available; the road was 
made, and is kept in repair by corvée labour, and at least 60,000 men 
were employed in its construction. By May, 1940, only certain stretches 
of the road were metalled, although great improvements have been 
carried out, some of the worst stretches being regraded. In places it is 
too narrow for lorries to pass, though there are spaces for passing at 
frequent intervals. Gorges are crossed by suspension or stone bridges 
with a load-carrying capacity of 10 to 15 tons. Rivers in some cases 
must be crossed by ferry. The maximum grade is stated to be 84 and 
the minimum curve radius 50 feet.1 The average time for the journey 
by lorry from Kunming to the Burmese frontier near Chefang is 5 days, 
though 7 are often taken. The road is provided at intervals with petrol 
stations and rest houses. 

The country through which the road passes ae an alternately wet 
and dry monsoon climate. Torrential rains fall from May until mid- 
October, the worst season being July and August. Some parts of the 
road have an annual rainfall of 200 inches. It has been admitted by 
Chinese authorities (e.g. the Chinese Ambassador in London) that the 
volume of traffic over the road is greatly reduced in the rainy season, 
though it is claimed that during the rains of 1939 traffic was completely 
interrupted only for one period of ten days, and then only because of 
landslides in the Mekong valley. If, in fact, it was possible at the height 
of the rainy season in 1939 to transport 10,000 gallons of petrol a day, 

1C. T Feng in Chtna Quarterly, Spring 1940. 
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this would make about 1,000,000 gallons in the three months, an 
appreciable quantity in view of the petrol shortage in China. 

In the middle of 1940 it was reported! that most of the goods sent 
through Rangoon by this route were of Russian and American origin. 
United States goods—petrol, automobile equipment, electrical supplies, 
and general equipment were financed out of the United States loan to 
China. On the return journey the lorries carried Chinese exports of raw 
silk, tungsten, antimony, tung oil, bristles, hides and skins, etc. A good 
deal of merchandise is still carried by parties of Chinese coolies. Bur- 
mese official figures of transit trade for China for the 8 months April 1 to 
Nov. 30, 1939, exclude arms and ammunition, and include goods carried 
by other routes crossing the frontier. The list was as follows: 


Principal Commodities . Quanity Value Rs: 
Oil mineral, fuel oil . Gal. 134,025 74,180 
Petroleum, dangerous, flashing point below 76° F. Gal. 795,004 430,577 
Other lubricating oils ns . Gal. 25,001 32,848 
Mineral grease, including petroleum jely Ibs 37,300 19,560 
Motor omnibuses, vans, lormes E bodies) ... No 313 1,312,494 
Ditto, with chassis . . : - No. 1,650 4,870,872 
Pneumatıc motor covers and tubes sas . No. 17,180 1,027,658 
Machine tools, drilling, etc ne i N 135,154 
Machine tools, other g vn ian 115,253 
Implements and tools, other sorts aes sen 176,026 
Machinery, miscellaneo i 450,778 
Metal and metal goods (other than listed above) 586,000 
{approx ) 


But this second of China’s “‘life-lines’’ was not to continue to operate 
freely. Soon after the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese agreement on 
Tientsin, the Tokyo Government, on June 24, 1940, asked the British 
Government to stop supplies of war material from reaching General 
Chiang Kai-shek through the Burma Road and Hong-Kong. On July 
18, Mr. Churchill announced in the House of Commons that the Burmese 
Government had agreed to suspend, for a period of three months, the 
transit to China of arms and ammunition, petrol, lorries, and war 
material. It was hoped that during the three months some modus 
vivendi in the Far East would be reached. The arrangement was to be 
temporary, and, apart from its political aspects, perhaps not very 
serious, as the cessation was for rainy months in which traffic is always 
ata minimum. On Aug. 6 it was stated in Rangoon that non-prohibited 
goods (f.e. other than military supplies) were being carried (all traffic 
had been interrupted while the arrangements for carrying out the 
agreement were made); lorries must only carry enough petrol to reach 
their destination, and owners must give guarantees for the return of 
their lorries. The period: of restriction ended in the middle of October, 
and, since the entry of Japan into an alliance with Germany and Italy, 
“the British Government have announced that it will not be renewed. 
This avenue of supply will, therefore, again be available for the Chinese 
Government. 

So far the Burmese authorities have not met.the Chinese request for 
the extension of the ,Rangoon-Mandalay railway beyond its present 
terminus at Lashio, a course which would lessen the heavy strain on the 


1 See Far Eastern Survey, July 31, 1940 
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capacity of the Burma Road. The Chinese have already begun the con- 
oo of a railway to double the road from Kunming to the Burmese 
ontier. 


3. COMMUNICATIONS WITH RUSSIA 

The communications of the U.S.S.R. with Southern China are so long 
that freights are necessarily costly in any circumstances. Russian trade 
with the western province of Sinkiang has steadily increased in recent 
years. The total tonnage of imports into Sinkiang (Chinese Turkistan) 
in January-August, 1938, was 27,698 tons. The largest imports in order 
of volume are petroleum products, sugar, cotton goods, tea, transport 
vehicles, and consumption metal goods. No doubt much of the material 
imported is consumed in the province itself, which has an area of from 
400,000 to 600,000 square miles. The main exports from Sinkiang to 
the U.S.S.R. are live animals, hides, wool, furs, raw silk, and raw cotton. 
Russian influence in the province is very powerful, and in many respects 
outweighs that of the distant Central Government of China. Russian 
interest in Sinkiang dates back to the 19th century, and has greatly 
increased since the Soviets assumed power in Russia. After the 1917 
Revolution, the Soviets obtained the right to maintain consulates in 
the province, and some penetration took place. In 193] the U.S.S.R. 
began to take a more active interest, and entered into a treaty with the 
provincial war-lord providing for commercial agencies in the pringipal 
towns and for Russian co-operation in the development of the country 
generally. Penetration advanced further in 1934, when General Shing 
Shih-tai obtained control, aided by Russians from Manchukuo, per- 
mitted by the U.S.S.R. to pass through Soviet territory to his assistance. 
Since that time Russian power and influence has steadily grown, as 
communication with the Central Chinese Government has become 
increasingly difficult. 

The Turkistan-Siberian railway, built in 1930, runs through the 
mountains of Eastern Russian Turkistan and then parallel with the 
Sinkiang border, and links up with the line to Semipalatinsk. The dis- 
tance from the frontiers to Sian is 1,200 miles, much of the intervening 
country being high mountains and desert; traffic on any line of communi- 
cation is therefore unlikely to be remunerative for many years to come. 
Nevertheless, under the urgency of keeping some lines open to the out- 
side world, efforts have been made by the Chinese Government to 
improve communications between the Middle Yangtse and the Russian 
border. A road is built from Kweichow as far as Sian, and the east-west 
railway which passes through Sian in the direction of Lanchow has been 
extended for a short distance. 

The air route from Russia to China goes frorh Alma Ata on the Turk- ' 
istan railway through Urumchi and Hami to Suchow. The Russians, in 
co-operation with the Chinese, have constructed air bases at Lanchow,, 
Ansi, Tihua, and Tli, largely served by Russian mechanics and engineers. 
The Lanchow base has been the north-western headquarters of the 
Chinese Air Force. 

The main road, the “North-West Road’, leaves the Turkistan rail- 
way at Sergiopol, about 400 miles farther north from Alma Ata, and 
proceeds south-east, crossing the frontier and joining the line of the air 
route at Urumchi. It then follows an old caravan route to Hami, 
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Suchow, and Lanchow. The old road then proceeds by Kingyang to Sian, 
whence routes diverge to Peiping, Suchow, and Hankow. The newer 
road leaves this about 100 miles south-east of Lanchow, and descends 
the valley of the Kioling river (a tributary of the Yangtse) to 
Chungking. t 

Clearly a road of this enormous length cannot serve the purpose of 
either the Indo-Chinese or the Burmese routes. Moreover, the distances 
- to be covered between the Sinkiang border and the main centres of 
Russian production are very considerable. One difficulty of the lorry 
traffic is that the petrol required for the 1,200 miles to Sian takes up half 
the carrying capacity of the lorry. Motor traffic is supplemented by 
camel transport, and by horse and human carrier trafic. 

A second route leaving the Trans-Siberian railway near Lake Baikal 
and crossing Outer Mongolia is difficult and of only minor importance. 

Figures of traffic supplied from Japanese sources for the three main 
channels of communication may be cited with due reserve. They are: 
Sinkiang-Lanchow and Outer Mongolia-Lanchow route, 500-600 metric 
tons a month; Burmese routes, 9,000 metric tons a month; Indo- 
Chinese routes, 17,000 metric tons a month. A recent estimate by The 
Times Chungking correspondent is, however, for 20,000 tons of lorry- 
carried cargo over the North-West Road in 1939, giving a much higher 
average than the Japanese estimate just cited. He adds that it is doubt- 
ful if the traffic will ever equal that of a peak month on the Burma Road, 
7,000 tons a month (this figure again conflicts with the Japanese 
estimate). ° 

M. B. 


1 Oriental Economist, July 1940, Vol. vır, No. 7, pp 403-4 





Postscript to article: ‘The Germans on the Lower Danube’ (pp. 1343-48) 
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PASSENGER 
SHIPS TUGS BARGES TANKERS 
Capacity ın Capacity in 
Country Ng Ne No. | metric ions |N° | meirsc tons 
Rumania 25 127 553 469,546 66 41,603 
Germany 22 57 534 332,460 85 63,718 
Great Britain — 7 23 29,335 35 25,232 
Belgium — 5 5 4,584 — — 
Bulgara 3 2 11 10,790 4 1,760 
France — 15 57 51,353 14 9,847 
Greece — 39 69 68,907 — — 
Holland — 4 33 23,336 31 22,652 
Hungary 46 35 240 140,123 16 11,058 
Italy — 3 3 4,288 — = 
Slovakia 3 13 99,593 12 10,354 
Yugoslavia 16 75 316,137 41 31,478 
mm 
Total 115 382 1,550,452 217,702 











Source: Affaires Danubtennes Budapest. Spring, 1940. 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH OF OCTOBER 8 


IN a review of the war situation on Oct. 8 Mr. Churchill said a month 
had passed since Hitler turned his rage and malice on the civilian 
population of their great cities, and particularly.on London. In his 
speech on Sept. 4 he had declared he would raze Britain's cities to 
the ground, and since then he had been trying to do this. In reply 
to the question as to the extent to which the full strength of his air 
force had been deployed Mr. Churchill said that after their very 
severe mauling on Aug. 15 the German short-range dive-bombers 
had been kept carefully out of the fight. Possibly they were held in 
reserve for a general plan of invasion or for some other theatre of 
war. Only long-range heavy bombers had been attacking England, 
and, taking day and night together, it would seem that nearly 400 of 
these machines had, on the average, visited the shores of Great Britain 
every 24 hours. 

It was doubtful whether this rate of sustained attack could be 
greatly exceeded. Certainly there had been a continued falling off 
in the last week or 10 days since Sept. 7, with a steady decline of 
casualties and of damage to vulnerable points. From the sources 
open to them they believed that the German heavy bomber pilots 
were being worked at least as hard as, and possibly a great deal 
harder than, their own. The strain on the bomber was very con- 
siderable, and the bulk of them did not seem capable of anything 
beyond blind bombing. He hesitated from making optimistic state- 
ments, but “On the whole,” he said, “we may, I think, under all 
reserve, reach the provisional conclusion that the German average 
effort against this country absorbs a very considerable part of their 
forces and strength. I should not like to say that we have the measure 
of their power, but we feel more confident now than we have ever 
been before.” 

As to the results of the bombing, he said the Germans had recently 
told them that, on Sept. 23, 22,000 tons of explosives had been discharged 
on Britain since the war began, and that, on Sept. 26, 251 tons had been 
dropped on London in one night, i.e. only a few tons less than the total 
dropped on the whole country in the last war. Those 251 tons had 
killed 180 people, so that it took a ton of bombs to kill three-quarters 
ofa person. In the last war small bombs were used and killed 10 persons 
for every ton dropped in built up areas; therefore the deadliness of 
the attack now appeared to be only one-thirteenth of that of 1914-18, 
that is, to be on the safe side, “less than one-tenth of the mortality 
attaches to German bombing attacks compared with the last war”. 
This was due to the vastly improved methods of shelter now 
adopted. 

They had expected that losses might amount in a single night to 
3,000 killed and 13,000 wounded, and this showed that things did not 
always turn out as badly as one expected, and also showed that one 
should never hesitate to face dangers because they appeared to the 
imagination to be so formidable. Since the heavy raiding began the 
figures of killed and wounded had declined from over 6,000 in the first 
week to just under 5,000 in the second, and from about 4,000 in the 
third to 3,000 in the last week. 
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All classes had suffered equally in the destruction of property—as 
they would desire to do. This had been considerable, but if one went 
to the top of Primrose Hill, or any other eminences, no one standing 
there and looking round would know that any harm had been done 
to their city. Statisticians might calculate that it would take 10 years 
at the present rate for half the houses of London to be demolished, 
“but,” he went on, ‘‘a lot of things are going to happen to Herr Hitler 
and the Nazi régime before even 10 years are past, and Signor Mussolini 
has some experience ahead of him which he did not foresee when he 
thought it safe and profitable to stab the stricken prostrate French 
Republic in the back.” He went on: i 

“Neither by material damage nor by slaughter will the people of the 
British Empire be turned from their solemn inexorable purpose.” In 
reply to the appeal from those who had been bombed that reprisals 
should be inflicted on Germany he said that the R.A.F. were continually 
battering every one of the points which they believed would do the 
Germans most injury, and they would be foolish now to shift from those 
targets to any others at the present stage. Though their own bombing 
force was much less numerous than the German he believed they had 
done a great deal more harm to the war-making capacity of Germany 
than they had suffered themselves. 

As to the problem of dealing with indiscriminate night bombing it 
might be that new methods would be devised to make this more exciting 
to the enemy than it was at present. Meanwhile, they had to organize 
their lives on the basis of dwelling under fire. He then said that steps 
would be taken to have, if possible, a shelter with a sleeping bunk for 
everyone in the areas liable to constant attack. People must be taught 
not to despise the small shelter—dispersal was the sovereign remedy 
against heavy casualties. Large schemes were afoot for providing food 
and hot drinks, and for safeguarding the health of the people. Finally, 
a bill was nearly ready for nation-wide compulsory insurance against 
damage to building property, and they also proposed to provide insur- 
ance against the risk of damage to all movable property. Both would be 
retrospective. 

On the question of invasion he said they must not assume the danger 
was past. The enemy had certainly got prepared enough shipping and 
barges to throw 500,000 men in a single night on to the salt water, or into 
it. The Home Guard, now numbering 1,700,000, must nurse their 
weapons and sharpen their bayonets. The main reason why invasion 
had not been tried was the victories of the R.A.F. The 3 days Aug. 15, 
Sept. 15, and Sept. 27 had “‘proved to all the world that here at home in 
our own island we have the mastery of the air. That is a tremendous 
fact”. 

He then announced that both in fighters and bombers they were now 
substantially stronger, actually and relatively, than they were in May, 
and that the pilot situation was rapidly improving. In many weeks 
repaired aircraft alone exceeded by themselves or made good the losses 
suffered. No one pretended they could overtake the Germans in the 
first year or so of the war. They had a long lap to make up, but “per- 
haps it will be possible to make a more satisfactory statement on this 
subject this time next year”. 

Despite the threat from a military Power with 80 of its best divisions 
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in Northern France the armies in the Middle East and elsewhere had 
been reinforced. 

Mr. Churchill then dealt with the Dakar episode, an operation 
“primarily French’’, and said he had no doubt at all that General de 
Gaulle was right in believing that,the majority of Frenchmen there were 
favourable to the Free French movement—indeed, the General’s 
judgment had been extremely sure-footed, and the Government had no 
intention whatever of abandoning his cause. But the whole situation 
at Dakar was transformed in the most unfavourable manner by the 
arrival of the 6 French warships, which carried a number of Vichy 
partisans evidently of the most bitter type. These people were sent to 
overawe the population, grip the defences, and see to the manning of the 
shore batteries. 

The British Government’s policy towards the Vichy French warships 
was not to interfere with them unless they appeared to be proceeding to 
an enemy-controlled port. Obviously, it was especially important to 
prevent any of them reaching Dakar. By a series of accidents and some 
errors which had been made the subject of disciplinary action and were 
now subject to formal inquiries, neither the First Sea Lord nor the 
Inner Cabinet were informed of the approach of these ships to the Straits 
of Gibraltar until it was too late to stop them passing through. Orders 
were instantly given to stop them at Casablanca, or, if that failed, to 
prevent them entering Dakar, but without avail. They were, however, 
prevented from carrying through their purpose of attacking Dyala. 
Of the 4 vessels concerned 2 succeeded in regaining Dakar, while 2 
others overtaken by Britigh cruisers were induced or persuaded to 
return to Casablanca without any actual violence. 

In the fighting at Dakar 2 French submarines were sunk, 2 destroyers 
get on fire, and one cruiser heavily hit, while the Richelieu suffered 
further damage. Two British ships, a battleship and a large cruiser, 
were damaged in a way which did not prevent their steaming and fight- 
ing, but which would require considerable attention when convenient. 


On the subject of the Burma Road Mr. Churchill said they had 
acceded to a demand for its closing because “‘we wished to give an 
opportunity to the Governments of China and Japan to reach what is 
called in diplomatic language a just and equitable settlement of their 
long and deadly quarrel”. But this had not taken place, and the Govern- 
ment accordingly proposed to allow the agreement to run its course to 
Oct. 17, “but we do not see our way to renew it”. Instead of reaching 
agreement in China Japan had entered into a Pact with the Axis Powers 
which appeared so very unfavourable a bargain for Japan that he 
wondered whether there were not some secret clauses—it was not easy 
to see in what way Germany and Italy should come to the aid of Japan 
while the British and U.S. Navies were in being. 

This new Pact was, of course, aimed primarily at the United States, 
but in a secondary degree it was a point against Russia. 

In concluding with a reference to Spain, he said there was no country 
in Europe more in need of peace, of food, and of opportunities for 
prosperous trade. “Far beit from us”, he declared, “to lap Spain and her 
economic needs in the compass of our blockade. All that we need is that 
she shall not become a channel of supply to our mortal foes. Subject to 
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this essential condition there is no problem of blockade we will not 
study in the sincere desire to aid Spanish interests and revival. British 
interests and British policy are based on nothing but the independence 
and unity of Spain.” He ended: 

‘Because we feel easier in ourselves and see our way more clearly 
through our difficulties and dangers than we did some months ago . .. 
do not let us dull for a moment the sense of awful hazard in which we 
stand. Do not let us lose the conviction that it is only by supreme and 
superb exertion—unwearying, indomitable—that we shall save our 
souls alive. ... 

“Long dark months of trial and tribulation lie before us. Not only 
great dangers, but many more misfortunes, many shortcomings, many 
mistakes, many disappointments will surely be our lot. Death and 
sorrow will be the companions of our journey; hardship our garment, 
constancy and valour are our only shield. We must be united; we must 
be undaunted; we must be inflexible. Our quality and our needs must 
burn and glow through the gloom of Europe till they become the 
veritable beacon of its salvation.” 


e 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


1. Against Germany 


October 1 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the night attacks 
had been mainly directed against London, but bombs were also 
dropped on Merseyside, in south-east England, and elsewhere. In 
London and its suburbs they were scattered over a wide area, and in 
a north-eastern suburb a number of houses were destroyed and 
casualties caused. On Merseyside some fires started, but were quickly 
brought under controi, and no serious damage was reported. Industrial 
premises were hit in an East Midland town, and several people killed. 
A communiqué in the evening reported several abortive attacks on the 
south of England during the day, with very few aircraft penetrating 
far inland and few reports of bombs dropping. Some fell in London, 
however, and caused some fatal casualties, and others were dropped at 
a point near the Welsh coast, injuring only a few people. In a south- 
east district of London a train was machine-gunned by a solitary 
bomber, but no one was hit. The same machine afterwards machine- 
gunned 2 streets in the vicinity, but again hit no one. Five enemy 
“planes were destroyed during the day, and three British fighters 
were lost. <i 

Operations over Germany during the night included a 4 hour attack 
on Berlin, in which the West and Klingenberg power stations were hit, 
and at the former many fires caused. Railways and a factory were 
also set alight. Railway yards at Mannheim were hit and a long line 
of explosions which followed gave the British attackers the impression 
that four lines of ammunition trains had gone up. Large fires were 
started at the oil refineries at Hanover and Leuna, and many explosions 
caused on the railway at Ehrang and Osnabrück. An aircraft factory 
at Rothenburg, an arms factory near Magdeburg, goods yards at 
Bremen and Brussels, the docks at Cuxhaven and Amsterdam, and 
the ports of Ostend, Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, and Le Havre were 
also bombed. In addition, Coastal Command aircraft attacked docks 
and petrol stores at Rotterdam and Vlaardingen, shipping at Ostend, 
and an oil dump at Hamstede Aerodrome, which they set on fire. 
Several aerodromes were also bombed, including Limburg and the 
Stene airport at Ostend. Five machines failed to return from all these 
operations. i 

The German communiqué reported attacks on military targets in 
England during the day and night. Those on London “met with strong 
success’’, and large fires were started in the harbour regions there and in 
Liverpool. An aircraft works in the south, an aerodrome, and a harbour 
on the south-east coast were successfully bombed. In an effort to 
penetrate into Germany British ‘planes everywhere encountered 
strong resistance; their planned attacks and aimed bombing were 
hampered and numerous ‘planes were brought down. Only a few 
succeeded in reaching Berlin and in dropping isolated bombs. The 
damage caused there and in other parts of the Reich was only slight, 
but deaths and injuries were again sustained among the population. 
Long range guns fired on enemy ships in Dover harbour with observed 
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effect, and “on the sea region north-west of Ireland” a German bomber 
sank a large cargo ship by direct hits. U-boats sank 8 armed merchant 
ships. 


October 2 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks 
during the night had been widespread, but were particularly directed 
against London and south-east England. Bombs were scattered over 
many parts of the London area, but the damage and casualties 
reported were not serious. In the south-east bombs were dropped at 
numerous points, but in general the damage reported was slight. In an 

village a number of houses were demolished and casualties 
caused. In a Merseyside town buildings were damaged, but incendiary 
bombs were quickly dealt with. There were a number of casualties, 
several of which were fatal. In other towns in the north-west houses 
and industrial buildings were damaged and several fires started. 
They were promptly brought under control, and all were extinguished. 
Casualties were not numerous, but included some people killed. An 
evening bulletin stated that early in the morning single raiders had 
dropped a few bombs at places in the south-west of England, South 
Wales, and Essex. Little damage was reported. Throughout the day 
there were attacks on London by forces of several squadrons, but they 
were all intercepted and broken up. Few machines penetrated to the 
London area, and where bombs were dropped damage was not serious, 
but there were some fatal casualties. On their way to and from London 
some ‘planes dropped their bombs on Kent coast towns with no better 
success. Nine of the enemy were brought down, and one British fighter 
was lost. Some shells from Cap Gris Nez fell in the Dover district 
and caused damage to houses. 4 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night a heavy attack 
was made on an electrical equipment factory north-west of Berlin, 
causing four large explosions. Other places bombed were the electric 
power stations at Duisburg and Cologne, oil plants at Sterkrade, 
Gelsenkirchen, and Cologne, the railway yards at Hamm, Soest, Wester- 
holt, Gremberg, and Coblenz, a junction at Sterkrade, canal docks in 
the Ruhr, the Fokker aircraft factory at Amsterdam, the aerodrome at 
Hamstede, and the sea-plane base at Veere. Among the ports bombed 
were Rotterdam, Flushing, Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, and Le Havre, 
while the gun positions at Cape Gris Nez also received special attention. 
Many fires were started, particularly at Sterkrade, Gelsenkirchen, Le 
Havre, and Dunkirk. Three machines failed to return. The Admiralty 
announced the loss of the trawler Recosi. 

The German communiqué reported further attacks on military 
objectiyes in London, southern England, and the Midlands, causing 
extensive fires and explosions. A complete low-dive attack was made 
on the aerodrome of Pembroke-Carew, resulting in direct hits on 
hangars and damage to bombers on the ground. All the German 
machines returned safely. Other places attacked and hit were Liverpool, 
Manchester, an arms works north of London, and a night aerodrome in 
the vicinity. British aircraft attacked towns in Western Germany 
during the night, causing severe damage by fires to a number of 
dwelling houses. Some bombers flew towards Berlin, but were pre- 
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vented from reaching the object of their attack by accurate anti- 
aircraft fire. No damage was caused to other buildings and no civilians 
were hurt. The newly developed methods of defence by night fighters 
and anti-aircraft artillery had caused the enemy heavy losses, and 
nearly everywhere he was prevented from carrying out his intended 
attacks according to plan. 


October 3 

The Air Ministry reported in the evening a number of attacks by 
single aircraft, with the dropping of bombs at random in a number of 
London boroughs during the afternoon. Several houses were demolished. 
Elsewhere bombs fell in Essex, Kent, the Thames Valley, and Cornwall, 
but no serious damage or fatal casualties had been reported. In a city 
and a small town in the Midlands there were a few fatal casualties, 
and a number of houses were demolished. A train in the Midlands 
was machine-gunned and a few persons slightly injured. Two 
enemy machines were destroyed. : 

The operations over Germany included very heavy attacks on 
Hamburg, where a large oil factory and storage plant were bombed for 
nearly 2 hours, and on the oil plants at Stettin and Bottrop, the Krupp 
works at Essen, the goods yards at Cologne, Gremberg, and Hamm, 
and several aerodromes. Wilhelmshaven and Hamburg’ docks were 
also attacked, and ports and shipping at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Flushing, Ostend, Ymuiden, Calais, and Cherbourg. Thirtéen 
aerodromes were hit, and they included Wessel, Borkum, Zwischenahn, 
Oldenberg, Flensburg, De Kooy, Texel, Ypenburg, Westerland, and 
Schipol. Two machines failed to return, but during the operations 
twp enemy bombers were destroyed. 

The German communiqué reported renewed attacks on London and 
important objectives in southern and central England. Bombs were 
dropped in daylight on railway works in the centre of London and on 
docks and harbour installations in the Thames loop, and in several 
parts of south and central England direct hits were scored on hangars 
and barracks, which were destroyed. In several ports, including 
Swansea, Newquay, and Weymouth, factories, stores, and oil dumps 
were plastered with bombs and great fires started. Off the south-west 
point of Ireland a bomber secured a direct hit on a British freighter, 
and other successes were scored both by bombers and by U-boats. 
During the night enemy aircraft penetrated into the northern and 
western frontier districts of Germany and into the occupied territory 
and dropped bombs, without causing any military or economic damage. 
In one place an abandoned factory was hit. A few machines which 
raided Berlin were forced by gun-fire to change their original course. 


October 4 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy night activity 
was on a smaller scale than of late—weather conditions were very 
unfavourable. Attacks were almost entirely confined to the London 
area, but a few bombs were dropped in 2 places in south-west England. 
The casualties were very few. An evening communiqué stated that no 
large-scale activity had developed during the day, but single enemy 
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‘planes had scattered small numbers of bombs haphazard; mainly over 
the south-east of England. Some fell in built-up areas, causing 
casualties, a few of them fatal. Three enemy ’planes were destroyed, 
and one British fighter lost. The Air Ministry also announced that 
daylight attacks had been made by British bombers on shipping off 
Dunkirk, the harbour at Rotterdam, a concentration of some 50 
barges at Heusden, on the Maas, a large ironworks near Wesel, and on 
the railway and oil storage depots near Cherbourg. All the machines 
returned safely. 

The Admiralty announced that Skua aircraft had attacked an 
enemy supply ship of 4,000 to 5,000 tons in port at Haugesund, hitting 
it and leaving it on fire. They also hit a supply ship in Djiorne Fjord, 
and it was considered to have been sunk. The Skuas were afterwards 
attacked by enemy fighters, and one was lost. 

German long-range guns near Cape Gris Nez shelled a convoy off 
Dover, but none of the ships was damaged. 

An Admiralty communiqué stated that since the collapse of France 
and the seizure of the French Atlantic ports the Germans had been 
having a greater measure of success in their U-boat attacks on merchant 
shipping, but, on the other hand, during the last few weeks the British 
naval and air forces had sunk 7 German and 2 Italian submarines and 
damaged others. 

The German communiqué reported the continuation of the retaliatory 
raids on London and attacks on war targets in southern England and 
the Midlands. Two arms works in Chester and Coventry were bombed, 
workshops and engine halls being destroyed, and aerodromes “within the 
precincts of London” were again attacked; also the one at St. Austell, 
where hangars, huts, and ’planes on the ground were destroyed. In an 
attack on a camp near Sheerness part of the barracks was set on fire. 
North of London railway transport was hit and a column of lorries 
dispersed. The enemy almost entirely refrained from any activity 
either by day or night. At only one place in West Germany an in- 
dustrial works was bombed, without any noteworthy material damage. 
Isolated ‘planes raided the Norwegian coast, causing no damage. 


October 5 

The Air Ministry’s morning bulletin stated that the attacks during 
the night were on a restricted scale. In London and the vicinity some 
houses were wrecked and other buildings damaged. The casualties 
reported were not numerous, but some were fatal. In a town in south- 
east England several buildings were damaged. Elsewhere in that area, 
as well as in other districts, the damage was slight, but there were a few 
casualties. 

The Ministry announced in the evening that during the day a number 
of attacks were made over the Kent and Sussex coasts by forces of 
several squadrons; all were broken up and repulsed before they de- 
veloped seriously. Bombs were dropped on some coast towns and a few 
in the London area. Very little damage was done, but a number of 
houses were demolished at Hastings and in the Medway area. Casualties 
were few, but some were fatal. Twenty-four enemy ’planes were 
destroyed, and 9 British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 7 were saved. 

The German communiqué reported that strong formations successfully 
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attacked military targets in and round London during the day and 
caused numerous fires. Direct hits were observed on the railway 
installation near College Park. Harbours, supply and arms factories, 
oil depots, railways, aerodromes, etc. were also bombed in south-east, 
east, and central England, direct hits being scored on hangars and 
fires caused. At Penrhos aerodrome on St. George’s channel a large 
number of ’planes were destroyed on the ground. A British convoy 
attempting to pass through the English Channel was forced to turn back 
to Dover by naval artillery fire. On Oct. 4 and in the night there were 
no enemy raids over Germany. 


October 6 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks in 
the night had been directed mainly against London and the vicinity, 
but a few small attacks were made on other parts of the country on the 
previous evening and during the night. In London houses and business 
premises were damaged and fires caused, but many of them were put 
out at once. The casualties included some fatal injuries. Bombs also 
fell in the eastern counties and in the south-east, and in some places 
houses and other buildings were destroyed, but the casualties reported 
were few. An enemy bomber was destroyed during the night. An 
evening bulletin stated that single enemy machines had attacked 
several places in the London area and the south-east; a few bombs were 
also dropped in East Anglia and the East Midlands. At Folkestone and 
in a town in Northamptonshjre some houses were demolished and a few 
fatal casualties caused. At several other places aircraft dived, delivered 
-short bursts of machine-gun fire, and made off, but few persons were 
irtjured. Elsewhere, though bombs fell in a number of widely separated 
areas, little damage and few casualties resulted. One enemy bomber was 
shot down, and 2 others probably failed to reach their base. 

Operations over Germany included an attack on Essen, where 2 tons 
of high explosive bombs were dropped on the Krupp works, and on 
Gelsenkirchen, Hamm, Osnabrtick, and Cologne. The harbours and 
docks bombed included Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Flushing, Gravelines, 
and Brest, and the aerodromes those at Schipol, Texel, Oldebroek, 
Bussum, and Bleville, near Le Hayre. On the morning of Oct. 4 a 
heavy attack was made on the railway outside Cherbourg, and much 
- damage from direct hits observed. It was also believed that serious 
damage was done at Flushing, Gravelines, and Brest, as many explosions 
were seen. . i 

The German communigué reported effective attacks on docks, arms 
works, and other military targets in London by day and by night, and 
claimed direct hits on oil tanks and gas works at Shoeburyness. In the 
south of England and on the west coast harbours, aerodromes, railways, 
camps, etc. were bombed and numerous fires caused. Off the English 
east coast 3 convoys were dispersed, and 2 big freighters hit by bombs, 
one being set on fire. Aerial combats which “developed at numerous 
points were successful for our fighters”. Enemy ’planes attempting to 
penetrate into Germany at night were forced to turn back in the frontier 
area. Bombs dropped on 3 villages in Germany and one town in Holland 
caused several civilian casualties. . 
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October 7 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that soon after dark 
the previous night a few bombs were dropped on London by a single 
raider, causing little damage and no casualties. Just before dawn single 
bombers crossed the south and east coasts at one or two points but 
did not penetrate far inland. A few bombs were dropped, but no 
casualties had been reported. There was no other enemy activity 
during the night. Two communiqués in the evening stated that con- 
siderable numbers of aircraft had made attacks during the day, 5 of 
them against London by some 450 enemy machines. These formations 
were all broken up by British fighters, and in only 2 attacks did any 
of the enemy succeed in reaching London. Several houses were de- 
molished in south-east London, and damage was done to commercial 
premises in 2 London boroughs, but casualties were not heavy. Minor 
damage was done at Eastbourne, Dover, and other places in Kent. 
Two attacks were also made in the south-west of England, over Dorset 
and Somerset, where some damage was done in one town. 

Twenty-seven enemy machines were destroyed, and 16 British 
fighters were lost, but the pilots of 10 were saved. 

British daylight operations on Oct. 6 on targets in German occupied 
territory included attacks on Ostend, Calais, and Boulogne, on barge 
concentrations and shipping at Harlingen, Stavoren, Enkhuizen, 
Dordrecht, and Den Helder, and on the aerodromes at' Diepholz in 
Wéstern Germany. At Calais 2 bombs fell on a group of 50 barges, at 
Enkhuizen a number of small ships were set on fire, and in the harbour 
off Den Helder a large explosion was caustd in the harbour works, and 
a supply ship sunk. 

Owing to bad weather no bombing attacks were made eithet on 
Germany or on occupied territory during the night. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawler-Comet, sunk by 
an enemy mine. 

' The German communiqué stated that London and other targets in 
the south of England were successfully attacked during the previous 
day and night. In London a big gas works exploded and a waterworks 
was heavily damaged. At armaments factories boiler houses, assembly 
sheds, machinery, and stocks of finished goods were destroyed. Other 
places hit included railway stations and trucks, aerodrome hangars 
and machines on the ground, and barracks and “camp shelters” south 
of London. At Thameshaven and Port Victoria big fires were started, 
and harbours in the south and south-east coast were also bombed. 

` 
October 8 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that there had been 
widespread raids during the night, with many bombs dropped im the 
London area and in north-east England, but the damage was not 
great considering the scale of the attacks. Some bombs fell in other 
districts, including places in Scotland and Wales. In one town in south- 
east England an industrial plant was damaged, but otherwise both 
casualties and damage were not serious. A later bulletin stated that 
enemy aircraft flying over central London during the morning were 
engaged and several shot down. Some bombs were dropped, but 
though traffic was at its height, the casualties were not numerous. 
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There were some fatal injuries among passengers in a train which was 
hit by debris, and in a bus which was badly damaged in a main street. 
Later a shelter and some industrial buildings were damaged in an 
attack by low-flying aircraft. A communtgqué in the evening reported 
that enemy aircraft, unable to penetrate inland, had again dropped 
bombs indiscriminately on coastal towns in Kent and Sussex, damaging 
some buildings and killing a number of people. Eight enemy ’planes 
were destroyed and two British fighters failed to return. 

The operations against Germany included an attack lasting nearly 
4 hours on targets in Berlin, the chief of which were the Moabit and 
West power stations, the coal-gas plant at Tegel, the electric power 
station at Wilmersdorf, the Brandenburg aero engine works at Spandau, 
the electrical equipment factory at Gartenfeld, and the railway yards 
at Rummelsberg, Charlottenburg, and Tempelhof. At the last two 
places very large fires were started, and at several of the other objec- 
tives large explosions were seen. 

Attacks were also made on barge concentrations on the Dutch coast, 
the Fokker works at Amsterdam, the naval docks at Wilhelmshaven, 
the goods yards at Hamm, Soest, Osnabrtick, Mannheim, Ehrang, and 
Gremberg, docks and shipping at Rotterdam, Zeebrugge, Ostend, 
Dunkirk, Gravelines, Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, Le Havre, Cherbourg, 
and Lorient, and the gun positions at Cape Gris Nez. At Calais many 
fires were started in the docks and heavy explosions caused, and many 
explosions were also seen at Boulogne. A great deal of damage was 
also observed at the Fokker works and at Cape Gris Nez. 

Other formations bombed’ the aerodromes at Diest, Texel, Bremen; 
Münster, and Schipol. From all the operations one machine failed to 
rejurn. 

German long-range guns on the French coast fired on a convoy at 
daybreak, but none of the ships was hit. 

The German communiqué stated that on the previous day strong 
bomber formations had scored numerous hits on railway plant west of 
the bend of the Thames and on the Commercial and West India docks. 
Arms works and other military targets were effectively bombed in 
the south of England. Throughout the night continuous waves of 
bombers attacked communications, distributing centres, etc , in Lon- 
don; causing many fires. Heavy damage was also done at Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Edinburgh. 

During the night British aircraft flew into Germany at many points; 
defence measures forced the majority back, but a section reached 
Berlin. Bombs were dropped on several hospitals, private houses, 
storage sheds, and railway tracks, doing some damage and killing and 
injuring a number of people. 


October 9 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that during the day enemy 
attacks had been made by small formations of high-flying fighter- 
bombers, most of which had not penetrated beyond the Kent and 
Sussex coasts. Minor damage was done in some towns and villages, 
and the casualties were very few. A single machine bombed a factory 
in the Midlands, doing little damage and causing no serious casualties. 
Several houses were demolished in a south coast town, but casualties 
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were few. Some aircraft penetrated to London; only a few bombs were 
dropped, but a number of buildings were demolished, and a hospital 
was hit. Four enemy machines were destroyed, and one British 
fighter was lost, but the pilot was saved. 

Operations over Germany included a daylight attack on the previous 
day on Boulogne and Lorient, and heavy attacks during the night on 
Brunsbtittel, Bremen, and Wilhelmshaven Docks, the oil refineries at 
Hamburg and Gelsenkirchen, a power station at Kiel, the Krupp works 
at Essen, the metal works at Hanau, the Fokker factory at Amsterdam, 
goods yards at Mannheim and Gremberg, the docks at Flushing, Calais, 
Boulogne, and Le Havre, and several aerodromes. Calais was bombed 
for over 4 hours, and Bremen for an hour and a half, at Bremen a large 
explosion being seen and 14 fires started. At Essen also many fires 
were caused, and bombs were also seen to hit the hangars at the aero- 
drome there. 

The German communiqué reported that the reprisal attacks on Lon- 
don and other important places had continued during’ the day and 
night, and were particularly successful on harbour works, factories, 
railways, and aerodromes in southern England. Hangars and barracks, 
as well as machines on the ground, were destroyed at R.A.F. aero- 
dromes, and fires were started at camps, industrial plants, and supply 
stores. On the west coast also harbours and factories were hit. North- 
west of Ireland a fighter attacked a convoy of 5 transports and secured 
numerous hits on one large ship, which was then left by the convoy. 


October 10 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that in the night the 
enemy attacks were mainly against London and suburban areas, but 
bombs were also dropped in several other parts of southern England, 
in the north-west, and in South Wales. Fires in London were promptly 
dealt with, and all brought under control. Some industrial premises were 
hit, and a number of people injured, some fatally. In districts of south- 
west England and in one town in South Wales some houses were 
damaged and some people killed, but the casualties were not numerous. 
In the south-east several casualties were reported from one district, but 
elsewhere they were few and the damage very slight. In and around a 
north-west town incendiary bombs were dropped, but were speedily 
dealt with. The Air Ministry also announced that during a recent raid 
a bomb had pierced the roof of St. Paul’s Cathedral and destroyed the 
high altar. The main fabric of the building was not affected, and no one 
was injured. 

Press reports stated that 40 districts in London were bombed, and 
the period of warning was the longest experienced. Three old church 
were among the buildings damaged, two of them severely. s 

The Air Ministry evening bulletin stated that several attacks had been 
made during the day on coast towns in Kent and Sussex and in the 
Thames Estuary, while a few bombs were dropped in one part of 
London. Little damage was reported and casualties were smal. Two 
enemy formations which tried to reach London in the morning were 
intercepted and driven back. A Dover hospital received a direct hit in 
the afternoon, when several large formations which crossed the coast 
were driven back over the Channel. In a town on the south-east coast a 
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church was demolished, and at Maidstone some fatal casualties were 
caused. Bombers were twice over Liverpool and district, but only a 
few casualties were reported; four towns on the north-east coast were 
also attacked, but the casualties reported were not numerous. During 
the night some bombs were also dropped in Wales and in the West of 
England. Four enemy machines were destroyed and four British 
fighters were lost, but the pilot of one was saved. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawler Kingston Sapphire. 

The Air Ministry announced that raids had been made the previous 
day on some new objectives in Germany, including an oil plant at 
Homburg and railway sidings near Hamburg and Warrendorf. Texel 
aerodrome, barges, and bridges at the canal junctions at Anna Pavlowna 
(south of Helder), and shipping at Le Havre were also bombed. During 
the night many military targets were attacked, including an oil plant 
and munitions factory at Cologne, the aluminium works at Grevenbroich, 
Krupps’ works at Essen, an electric power station at Reisholz, railway 
yards at Gremberg, Cologne, Coblenz, Kénigshofen, Düsseldorf, Wesel, 
and Brussels, and the aerodromes at Krefeld, Duisberg, Hamstede, 
De Kooy, and near Mulheim. 

In addition, heavy attacks were made on the docks, etc. at Flushing 
(twice), Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Calais, Boulogne, Le Havre, and 
Brest, where some German destroyers were bombed and"hit. From all 
the operations by day and night 2 machines failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported retaliatory raids against London 
uninterruptedly from early morning until dusk the previous day, 
followed by night attacks which lasted until the morning. Very heavy 
damage was done to the docks in the bend of the Thames, and extensive 
damage to railways and rolling stock in the heart of the city. In southern 
England harbours, camps, railways, and arms factories were bombed 
by single aircraft; also aerodromes there and in the Midlands. At St. 
Eval, Penrhos, ‘and St. Merryn hangars, barracks, and aircraft on the 
ground were destroyed. In Cardiff harbour explosions and big fires 
were caused. i 

Damage done by enemy bombs in Western Germany by night raids 
was promptly cleared away. Some houses were destroyed and one 
farmstead was completely burnt out. 


: October 11 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that enemy formations 
crossed the Kent coast several times during the day. Most of them were 
fighters, and no heavy bomber attacks were reported. Bombs were 
dropped at places in Kent and Sussex and near the Thames Estuary, 
and damage was done to shops and houses, some windows being broken 
at*Canterbury Cathedral. Aircraft also crossed the Dorset coast twice 
during the day, but did not penetrate far inland, and no casualties 
or damage had been reported. Five enemy machines were destroyed, 
and 5 British fighters were lost, but all the pilots were saved. 

The operations over Germany included attacks the previous night 
on oil tanks at Grasbrook, near Hamburg, Hanover, Wesserling, near 
Cologne, Magdeburg, Gelsenkirchen, Merseburg, near Leuna, and 
Reischolz. Kiel and Wilhelmshaven were also bombed and fires 
started in the docks and in Krupps’ shipyards, and sustained attacks 
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made on shipping at Flushing, Amsterdam, Den Helder, Calais, 
Boulogne, Le Havre, Brest, and Cherbourg. The Fokker works at 
Amsterdam, factories at Bottrop, a blast furnace at Oberhausen, the 
railway at Soest, Gelsenkirchen, and Gross Korbetha, the seaplane 
bases at Norderney and Den Helder, and the aerodromes at De Kooy, 
Eindhoven, Oosvoorne, Merseburg, Mtinchen-Gladbach, Tondern, and 
Kloppenburg were also bombed, and many fires caused. 

The Admiralty announced that on the night of Oct. 9-10 naval forces 
carried out a bombardment of Cherbourg, where a concentration of 
enemy shipping had been detected by air reconnaissance. The R.A.F. 
cooperated throughout the operation, in which salvos of shells were 
seen to burst on the targets, causing very large fires. No opposition 
was met from the enemy either during the approach or the bombard- 
ment. While returning, the main forces came under fire from enemy 
shore batteries, but no damage or casualties were sustained. No 
naval opposition was encountered, though it was known that enemy 
light forces were at Cherbourg. 

The German communiqué stated that London was again the centre 
of retaliatory attacks the previous day, which caused many explosions 
and big fires. Military targets at Liverpool, Birkenhead, and Man- 
chester were also bombed, and great damage done, especially on the 
Mersey. Hangars and barracks were destroyed at aerodromes on the 
west and south coasts, at times in “daring low-dive attacks”. 

At nightfall several enemy ’planes reached Central Germany and 
dropped bombs, which did no material damage of importance. In 
North and West Germany a number of towns and industrial plants 
were attacked, but no damage of importance to the economic war 
effort was done. A number of houses and bungalows were hit. 

October 12 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks dur- 
ing the night were mainly on the London area, but bombs had also been 
dropped in many places in south and south-east England, and at a few 
points in Wales, Scotland, and in the north-west. In London a number 
of houses and shops were damaged, and in one district people travelling 
in a bus were killed. Bombs were dropped on Merseyside and in other 
towns in the north-west in several attacks, in each of which some damage 
was done, but the casualties were few. In the first of these attacks 3 
raiders were shot down. Enemy fighter bombers again dropped bombs 
from a great height at several points in the London area and in Kent 
and Sussex early in the day, but the casualties so far reported were not 
heavy. An evening bulletin stated that enemy aircraft which crossed 
the coast during the afternoon were engaged, and only a few reached 
London. A few bombs fell in London, in some places on the south coast, 
and in Kent and Surrey. At Hastings several houses were demolished, 
but the casualties were very few. Eleven raiders were destroyed, and 
10 British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 8 were saved. 

Operations over Germany during the night included attacks on oil 
plants, docks, and factories at Kiel, Hamburg, Bremerhaven, Wese- 
munde, and Wilhelmshaven, on aerodromes in the Friesian Islands, 
including De Kooy, Texel, Norderney, Wanderoof, and Sylt, and on the 
docks at Antwerp, Ostend, Calais, Boulogne, and Le Treport. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 
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October 13 

The Air Ministry’s morning bulletin stated that most of the night 
raids had taken place before midnight, and were directed mainly against 
London and certain Midland districts. Bombs were also, however, 
dropped at 2 places in the south-west, and at a number of points in the 
eastern and southern counties. In London an underground station was 
hit and some damage caused, and a number of houses destroyed or 
damaged. Some ‘people were killed, but the total casualties were not 
‘heavy. In a Midland town houses and commercial premises suffered con- 
siderable damage, and fires were caused, but all had been put out or 
brought under control by an early hour that morning. There were some 
fatal casualties. Elsewhere, though damage was suffered, it was not 
heavy, and the casualties were small in number. 

The Air Ministry announced in the eveming that a series of raids over 
south-east England began soon after noon, and successive formations 
crossed the Kent coast, some machines reaching London. Bombs were 
dropped at several points in the London area and houses were damaged, 
but the casualties were not numerous. One raider dived very low and 
machine-gunned the promenade of a south-east coast town, but only 
one person was injured. In one place in the London outskirts many 
houses, a chapel, and some shops were damaged, and in another 2 public 
houses were demolished. . 

The Air Ministry announced that Berlin had again been bombed for 
over an hour during the night, the targets hit including an electric 
power station, a gas works, and an important goods yard. Other places 
attacked were Krupps’ works at Essen, aluminium works at Herringen, 
an electric power station at Waldeck, a blast furnace at Torgau, smelt- 
ing plants at Bitterfeld, the oil plants at Cologne and Hanover, goods 
yards at Hamm and Cologne, the Dortmund-Ems Canal aqueduct, the 
Fokker works at Amsterdam, the power station at Lorient, and several 
aerodromes. The attack on Essen lasted nearly two hours. The ports 
from Ostend to Le Havre and the gun positions at Cap Gris Nez were 
also attacked, and, in all, bombs were dropped on 40 separate military 
objectives during the mght. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Ministry announced that during the previous day Coastal Com- 
mand aircraft had attacked a convoy off Trondheim and set one supply 
ship on fire. 

The Admiralty and Air Ministry announced that air reconnaissance 
had shown that as a result of the operations of Oct. 10 it could be 
stated that “there is a considerable reduction in the shipping at 
Cherbourg and much damage has been done”. 

The German communiqué claimed that on the previous night the area 
north of the bend of the Thames and the India Docks, as well as that on 
both sides of London Bridge were the chief target of attack. Successful 
hits were obtained near Victoria Park, and Waterloo station was so 
heavily hit that serious dislocation of traffic might be assumed. Arm- 
aments works in the Midlands were also attacked, causing heavy ex- 
plosions and a fire. In the south of England two troop camps were 
bombed destructively, and at Hastings railway facilities were destroyed 
and a gasometer set on fire. As usual the enemy declined activity over 
Germany by day; only by night did he penetrate into several regions, 
some planes reaching Berlin. Bombs dropped there caused no material 
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damage, but some persons outside a shelter were injured. Attacks 
against various industrial installations in West and North Germany 
were without success, but considerable damage was done to dwelling 
‘houses and a warehouse, resulting in some fatal casualties. Bombs also 
fell in Dutch towns, causing no military damage, but damaging a 
number of houses “‘in part seriously”. 


October 14 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks in 
the night were on a somewhat larger scale, both on London and on the 
Merseyside and the north-west, while there were isolated raids on the 
north-east and elsewhere. In the London area buildings of all kinds 
were damaged, and it was feared that the casualties were somewhat 
larger than in recent attacks. Buildings were also destroyed in Mersey- 
side towns, but the casualties were few. In 2 towns in the north-east 
houses were wrecked and in one 2 shelters were hit, and some people 
killed. Two enemy machines were destroyed, and 2 British fighters 
were lost, but both the pilots were saved: 

An evening bulletin stated that enemy attacks during the day had 
been made only by single aircraft, which dropped bombs in the Midlands 
and the south of England. In one town in Kent houses and shops were 
damaged, and there were a few fatal casualties. Elsewhere damage was 
slight. 

The Air Ministry’s report of operations over Germany stated that 
Kiel and Wilhelmshaven had been raided and many bombs dropped on 
the docks; also on the shipbuilding yards at Hamburg, the Krupp works 
at Essen, the oil plants at Gelsenkirchen and Duisberg, a motor-road 
viaduct near Schwerte, aerodromes at Wesel, Woensdrecht, and Texel, 
gun positions on Borkum and Terschelling islands, the seaplane base at? 
Norderney, and the docks at Flushing, Ostend, Zeebrugge, Dunkirk, 
Calais, and Le Havre. The attacks on Calais lasted 4 hours and were 
partly carried out by dive-bombing aircraft from a Polish squadron. 

The German communiqué reported the continuation on Oct. 12 
and 13 of retaliatory raids on London and on military targets in southern 
and central England. North of the Thames above the Royal Victoria 
and West India Docks big fires were caused, especially after an attack 
on a power station. A heavy attack on Liverpool docks and arms works 
caused explosions, and in the Midlands and southern England bar- 
racks at 2 camps were destroyed. Enemy aircraft dropped bombs 
indiscriminately over North and West Germany during the night, but 
no military or war targets were hit. 


2. Against Italy 


October 1 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a raid—the first—on Marawa, between 
Derna and Benghazi, in which 3 enemy bombers were destroyed and 
many others damaged. On their way back the British machines shot 
down 3 Italian fighters. One British ’plane failed to return. Tobruk 
was also bombed, and Birikau in Somaliland was again attacked by 
the South African Air Force. 

The Italian communiqué reported enemy raids on Tobruk, where 
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one person was wounded, and on an aerodrome, where six persons were 
killed and slight damage done. Two British machines were shot down. 
In the Sudan a camp and armoured cars at Pontebutain were bombed; 
also the railway stations at El Hadiz and Aroma. A British raid on 
Gura damaged an empty shed and injured no one, and one of the 
raiders was shot down. 


October 2 

G.H.Q. in Cairo stated that in the raid on Haifa on Sept. 29 an 
Italian bomber was damaged and made a forced landing in Syria. A 
communiqué from Aden stated that on the previous day the enemy 
had made their 32nd raid, and, as usual, there had been no damage. - 
Only one machine penetrated as far as the town, and flew so high that 
its bombs fell harmlessly, and it was hit and damaged by a British 
fighter. In all the raids 17 people so far had been killed. 

The Italian communiqué reported that scouting parties had dis- 
covered and salvaged several tanks and motor-cycles left by the 
enemy south of Sidi Barrani during his flight. The enemy made air 
attacks on Buq Bug and Tobruk; six people were wounded and only 
very slight damage caused. In the Central Mediterranean a submarine 
shot down a British seaplane, and in the Eastern Mediterranean air- 
craft attacked 2 British cruisers. Aden seaplane base was again 
bombed. Enemy raids on Gherial, in Somaliland, and on the railway 
in the Hara Pass, north-east of Diredawa, did no material damage but 
killed one native soldier. 

October 3 

The Admiralty announced that British naval forces had carried out a 
*sweep in the Eastern and Central Mediterranean from Sept. 29 to ` 
Oct. 2 in the course of which additional military forces were landed at 
Malta. A strong enemy force was sighted by reconnaissance aircraft, 
but it was 100 miles away and already steaming towards its base at 
high speed. It was therefore not possible to bring it to action. The 
fleet was attacked 3 times by enemy ’planes. Four of them were shot 

down, and no damage was sustained by any of the British ships. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that 2 British aircraft had been 
shot down during a raid on Gura, which caused neither victims nor 
damage. Other enemy raids on El Wak, Buna, and Assab caused 
3 deaths. The material damage was insignificant. 


October 4 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported raids on railway and junctions in 
Eritrea and Abyssinia, and stated that the line to Diredawa had been 
blocked by an attack on an important junction on the Jibuti-Addis 
Ababa line. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Ostris had sunk an 
Italian destroyer in the Adriatic on Sept. 22. 

The Italian communiqué stated that field camps and fortifications 
in the Rozeires district, in the Sudan, and an enemy camp near Gallabat 
had been bombed. Enemy raids on Berbera, Asmadu, El Wak, and on 
Agordat and Aisha railway stations in Abyssinia killed 3 people and. 
injured 5. The material damage was limited. 
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October 5 

A naval communiqué issued in Alexandria announced that naval 
units had bombarded the naval and air base at Stampalia in the 
Dodecanese on the night of Oct. 2-3. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo announced raids on Benghazi, where a large 
ship was set on fire and warehouses in the harbour hit, on Tobruk, and 
on Bardia. At Tobruk bombs fell on some small ships alongside the 
jetty, and at Bardia the barracks were hit with incendiary bombs. 

In East Africa raids were made on Agordat, Saleaya (40 miles south 
of Gallabat), Aisha, and Mega. At Agordat direct hits were observed, 
and at all the other places damage was seen to have been done. All 
the aircraft returned safely. 

Italian fighters flew over Malta, and were engaged. One was shot 
down, and another severely damaged. 

The Italian communiqué reported that in an air battle over Malta 
a British machine was destroyed, and another probably, while an 
Italian ’plane was lost. Enemy raids on Bardia and Tobruk caused 
very little damage and no casualties, but one on Derna killed 3 people 
and injured 28. A barge was sunk. Two British ’planes were shot down. 
Raids on the vicinity of Gallabat and on Macfa, Hinda, and Asmara 
caused slight damage, but no casualties except at Gallabat, where a 
British machine was shot down. 

October 6 

G.H.Q. in Cairo announced that the energy had raided Matruh the 
previous day, causing 3 casualties and little damage. One of the 
raiders was hit by gun fire, and 2 others were believed to have been 
damaged. 

The Italian communiqué reported the sinking of 2 enemy submarines, 
and the bombing, “with great results”, of Matruh. In the Red Sea 
military targets at Perim were bombed. Enemy raids on Aisha and 
Assab did slight damage but caused no casualties. 


October 7 

It was announced in Alexandria that 2 Italian submarines had 
recently been sunk in the Eastern Mediterranean, making 22 known 
to have been destroyed since Italy entered the war. 

The Italian communiqué reported the sinking of another enemy 
submarine, and the bombing by aircraft of an enemy convoy in the 
Red Sea. Enemy bombers attacked Gallabat, Massawa, and Metemma, 
killing 4 native soldiers and 3 other natives. Near Genoa a British 
submarine came to the surface and fired on the city, hitting some private 
houses and causing one death and 6 wounded among the population. , 


October 8 

The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that bombers had attacked motor 
transports and tents south-east of Sidi Barrani, and that South African 
aircraft had on October 4 intercepted Italian fighters near Gallabat, 
shooting one down and seriously damaging another. The next day 
R.A.F. machines attacked Gallabat fort, all their bombs exploding 
among buildings. All the aircraft returned safely. It had been ascer- 
tained that a series of attacks on the Abyssinian railway line at Aisha 
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(where there was a large camp and a supply depot), at Adagalla station, 
the Awash bridge, and the Culdehar Tunnel had done so much damage 
that the Italian supply. lines had been cut at vital points. 

The Italian communiqué stated that a British patrol ship had been 
sunk, and announced the loss of a 1,800 ton steamer, torpedoed by a 
British vessel in the Eastern Mediterranean. In Kenya patrol en- 
counters ended in the enemy being put to flight with heavy losses. 
Aircraft bombed the radio station of Wadi Yusuff, north-west of 
Gedareff, and enemy motorized detachments on the frontier of the 
Lower Sudan. 


October 9 

The Italian communiqué reported air attacks on the torpedo factory 
at Valetta and the petrol stores at Calaferna, Malta, and said that in 
an air battle over the island one machine was lost on each side. In 
North Africa aircraft attacked an enemy detachment 45 miles south of 
Sidi Barrani and put 3 armoured cars out of action. One machine failed 
to return. British raids on Tobruk and Bardia caused neither victims 
nor damage. . 

v 
October 10 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported that shipping at Tobruk had beeń 
attacked the previous day, several ships, including 2 oil tankers, being 
hit, and one set on fre. A direct hit was also scored on a large vessel. 
Three attacks were made pn naval barracks and stores at Assab and 
Ras Caribale, all the bombs falling in the target area, and on ware- 
houses at Jura and Mai Adaga, where the bombs exploded near the 
‘buildings. Al the machines returned safely. 

In an attempted raid on Malta on Oct. 8 enemy bombers were inter- 
cepted, one shot down at once, and another set on fire. The remainder 
turned back. 

The Italian communiqué stated that raids on Tobruk had killed 3 
people and caused slight damage. One British machine was shot down. 
In Kenya enemy forces at Wardeglo were put to flight, and south-east 
of Wajir enemy camps were bombed. Aden was also raided and quays 
and warehouses bombed. British raids on Cheren, Decamere, and Mai 
Agada in Eritrea, and Buna, in Abyssinia, caused no damage or 
casualties. At Assab 2 people were killed. 


October 11 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported several raids on important objectives 
at Benghazi the previous night, the first of which started a large fire 
in the dock warehouses. Direct hits were afterwards secured on 3 
ships, and bombs also fell in the dockyard Tobruk harbour was also 
bombed again and shipping damaged, but to what extent had not yet 
been ascertained. Other raids included attacks on Assab, setting the 
pier on fire, and on motor transport on the road to Dessie. The South 
African air force carried out normal reconnaissance flights. All the 

* machines returned safely. 

‘A Kenya communiqué reported a skirmish on Oct. 9 just south of 

Buna, where the enemy were “in position”. Heavy casualties were 
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inflicted. The next morning the Italians bombed the post at Lodwar, 
on the Turkana front, but caused no casualties. : 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of Port Sudan, in 
which hits were scored on about 15 ‘planes on the ground. Two British 
raids into Italian territory in Eritrea and Abyssinia were repulsed, the 
enemy withdrawing immediately contact was made. British raids on 
Gura, Toselli, and Decamere caused slight damage and wounded 2 
women. 


October 12 

G.H.Q. in Cairo stated that on Oct. 9-10 in the Sudan the enemy 
were engaged by a mechanized patrol at Gebel Gamal, and left 18 
killed. British casualties were one killed and one wounded. The R.A.F. 
in Cairo raided Bardia and scored 6 direct hits on the port. They also 
bombed Tobruk again, causing explosions and large fires and hitting a 
naval barracks. Raids made the previous day included attacks on 
Benghazi and Tobruk and on Assmara,*Gura, and Assab in Eritrea. 
At Benghazi a ship was set on fire and a military station hit, and several 
fires started among warehouses, and at Tobruk the quay and a ship 
were hit. The raid on Assab was the third in 3 days. 

The Italian communiqué reported the capture in North Africa of 2 
British tanks*which had been abandoned, and stated that Italian ’planes 
had bombed an air and railway installation at a place east of Sidi 
Bafrani and enemy formations at El Ek Saba. Benghazi, Bardia, and 
Sidi Barrani had been raided, and 5 people wounded. At Benghazi the 
Catholic Cathedral and some private hotfses were damaged consider- 
ably. In East Africa enemy raids on Burgavo (Somaliland), Neghelli 
and Gura (Abyssinia), Adi, Ugri, Asmara, and Assab (Eritrea) caused no 
casualties and did only slight damage. 


October 13 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported quiet on all fronts. A Nairobi communiqué 
reported a fifth raid by the South African Air Force on Neghelli, where 
direct hits were scored on aerodrome buildings, and damage done to 
motor transport. Birikau, in Somaliland, was also bombed. From these 
operations and from long-range reconnaissances all the machines 
returned. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in Northern Africa light columns, 
having advanced 23 miles east of Sidi Barrani, clashed with small 
British armoured car and tank units and repulsed them. 

The Italian communiqué stated that destroyers on patrol off Sicily 
had daringly attacked enemy forces off Malta on the night of Oct. 11. 
One cruiser probably of the Nepiune‘class was sunk, and others, which 
made off, seriously damaged. The Italian losses were a destroyer of 
1,400 tons and 2 torpedo boats. Early the next morning aircraft closed 
with the enemy and bombed them with notable results, hitting an air- 
craft carrier and a cruiser, and shooting down 2 British fighter a 
One machine failed to return. 


October 14 
The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a series of raids on Gura on the two 
previous nights, when the aerodrome was heavily bombed and consider- 
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able damage done. An attempted raid on Aden caused neither damage 
nor casualties. ' i , 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported that on the previous day a mechanized 
patrol had inflicted heavy casualties on 120 of the enemy astride the 
Gash, 20 miles south-east of Kassala. The British forward positions in 
the Gallabat area were bombed with no damage or casualties. 

A Nairobi communiqué announced 2 attacks on the night of Oct. 
12 on the aerodrome at Javello, Abyssinia, heavy bombs falling on the 
hangars and other buildings. ` 

The Italian communiqué stated that British armoured cars had 
attacked a position south-east of Sidi Barrani and were “completely 
repelled”; also that 3 British ships had shelled the positions round Sidi 
Barrani, “without causing damage or losses”. Tobruk had also been 
raided, and an attack made on Portolado, in the island of Leros, where 
the church and other civilian buildmgs were hit, and 34 people killed. 
No damage of any note was caused to military objectives, and 2 British 
machines were shot down. 

Italan bombing attacks on airfields in Egypt had visible 
results, that on El Daba being especially effective. In East Africa 
Lodwar, in Kenya, was again bombed, and a fire started, and at 
Perim the- port installations were repeatedly bombed and vast fires 
caused. British raids on Javello, Maddi, and Gura did slight damage 
but injured no one. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


Oct. 11.—It was announced that a contract had been concluded with 
Great Britain for the supply of meat to a value of £25 million. 


AUSTRALIA 


Oct. 7.—The Minister of External Affairs issued a statement replying 
to one from the French Consul-General, who had declared that the 
people of New Caledonia would have remained loyal to the true Govern- 
ment of France if they had been left alone and expressed the opinion 
that those who had questioned the authority of Vichy had done so 
for very personal reasons. 

Mr. McEwen greatly regretted M. Tremoulet’s reflections on the 
Colonies which had determined to continue the fight for freedom, and 
said. that while the Commonwealth sympathized with continental 
France it applauded the courageous attitude of the French colonists. 
The attitude of the British Government to Marshal Pétain’s Govern- 
ment was shared exactly by the Commonwealth Government. 

Oct. 8.—Mr. McEwen announced that committees of Free Frenchmen 
had been fotmed throughout Australia, with headquarters at Perth. 
The leaders had offered to raise volunteers to fight for the Allies and 
furids for the purchase of armaments. 


BELGIUM F 


Oct. 3.—It was learnt that M. Pierlot and M. Spaak had left France 
and had arrived in Spain. M. Pierlot had been prevented by Marshal 
Pétain from defining publicly the position of the Belgian Government. 

M. Gutt, the Minister of Finance, and M. De Vleeschauwer, the 
Colonial Minister, broadcast from London, in French and Flemish 
respectively, a statement addressed to their compatriots in ‘Belgium 
defining the Government’s position. They emphasized that Belgium 
was still at war. The King was a prisoner, and the Government, the 
only legal one, whose Ministers had been appointed by the King, was 
determined to fight side by side with Great Britain to achieve freedom. 
Since the country took up arms, on’ May 10, she had not concluded any 
armistice convention, much less signed a peace treaty. 

They explained that on July 21 the Prime Minister, speaking in 
France, had defined their position, but the French Government would 
not authorize them to broadcast the speech or give it to the press. 

Oct. 6.—Reports from U.S. sources stated that the Speaker of the 
Chamber, addressing the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives in closed session, had expressed his belief in a British 
victory. He also said that conditions in Belgium and France were 
growing more strained and the Gestapo was increasing its activities. 

Oct. 10.—The German authorities in Brussels announced that they 
had installed a German Commissioner in the Hôtel de Ville. The meet- 
ings of all societies were prohibited except with the permission, a week 
beforehand, of the German authorities, who also demanded to be 
furnished with the names of all the members. 

Oct. 11.—The German controlled Brussels wireless stated that acts of 
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sabotage had been committed in the Waterloo area, and broadcast a 
warning that severe penalties would be imposed on anyone who knew 
of the presence of British soldiers in their locality and failed to inform 
the Germans. 

The German controlled papers also contained warnings against 
sabotage, and complaints of acts that had taken place in Liége province. 
Liberated Belgian soldiers in the areas concerned had been made 
prisoner again and sent to a fortress, and the Belgians were warned that 
the moderation shown by the German military authorities so far must 
not be taken for weakness. 

Oct. 12.—Report of arrest of M: Pierlot and M. Spaak. (See Spain). 


BELGIAN CONGO j 

Oct. 8.—General de Larminat arrived at Leopoldville on a visit to the 
Governor-General. He and M. Ryckmans expressed jointly the 
determination of their countries to fight by the side of Britain with 
all their resources, and to remain united in supporting the Allied cause. 


BRAZIL 

Oct. 14.—Reports were current that the Government had agreed in 
principle to lease two bases to the United States, the places mentioned 
being Para City at the mouth of the Para River, and a place on the 
Pernambuco peninsula. ‘ ° 


BULGARIA . 

Oct. 1—The Army entered Silistria, completing the occupation of 
Southern Dobruja. It was understood in Sofia that the Bulgarians in 
Northern Dobruja, some 100,000 in number, were anxious to remain 
there, and that a delegation of 20 of them had gone to Russia to obtain 
Soviet support. 

Oct. 5.—The Minister for Agriculture left for Berlin and Rome by 
invitation. 

It was announced that numbers of Communist prisoners had béen 
set at liberty. A decree was published raising workers’ salaries by 15 
per cent. 

Oct. 8.—The Minister of the Interior announced that he was intro- 
ducing legislation to prohibit Jews from being Civil Servants, soldiers, 
journalists, or artists, and from trading with the State. (Jews numbered 
only 0.6 per cent of the population, and there were none in the Army or 
Civil Service.) 

Oct. 13.—Nazi technicians were reported to have arrived in Sofia, 
and to be also at Rustchuk and Varna. 


BURMA 
Oct. 9.—The arrest was announced, under the Defence Regulations, 
of U Bah U, a former Minister of Revenue. 


CANADA 

Oct. 4.—The meeting at Halifax of the Canadian-American Defence 
Commission concluded. The Chairman, Mr. La Guardia, stated that 
“We have accomplished for the first time in the history of our two 
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countries the formation of defence plans for the mutual defence of the 
hemisphere”. s 

Oct. 6.—Arrival in London of the Minister of Agriculture and other 
officials. (See Great Britain.) 

Oct. 8.—The 21-year-old class, and, in a few districts, those of 22 and 
23 were called up for compulsory military training. The number was 
29,750. 

An official statement issued in Ottawa announced that all exports of 
copper had been stopped, on the ground that all available supplies 
would be needed for home consumption and for British needs. (Japan 
had in recent years been purchasing some 18,000 tons of Canadian 
copper concentrates annually.) 

The Minister for Naval Affairs stated that during 1941 Canada would 
build 100 naval craft at a cost of some $50 million (£11 million) and 
would increase the personnel to 20,000 by the spring of 1942. The 
Deputy Minister for Air stated that the number of airmen in training 
was now 6,000 and would reach 8,000 by Christmas, (In June the 
number was 500). F 

Oct. 10.—The Minister of Munitions announced that 3,000 tanks of a 
new type were to be built in Canada for the British and Canadian forces. 

Oct. 12.—Mr. Hanson, the Conservative leader, speaking at a political 
meeting at Prince Edward: Island, said that despite the censorship he 
proposed to reveal that some 10,000 British airmen over and above 
the trainees under the Commonwealth scheme were to be trained in 
Canada, and that 300 had already arrived. ¢He was attacking the Prime 
Minister for rejecting in 1938 the British proposals for training airmen 
in Canada.) 

The Minister for Air, in a reply at Ottawa, said it was true that 
British schools, complete with instructors, etc., were being transferred 
to Canada, and these schools would remain under British control. The 
British Government had insisted on secrecy in order not to invit 
concentrated attack on vital air units in transit to Canada. 7 

The Prime Minister stated that the people of Canada and the people 
of hard-pressed Britain would find the disclosure hard to understand 
and impossible to forgive. “I am sure”, he said, “that the people of 


both countries will condemn without reservation such reckless readiness _ 


to give information to the nation’s enemies”. 


CHILE 

Oct. 13.—It was learnt that the Government had notified the German 
Government that the Consul-General at Valparaiso was persona non 
grata and would be withdrawn. (He had given false passports to 4 
seamen from the Graf Spee who -escaped from Argentina and were 
arrested by the Chilean police when about to sail for Japan.) 


CHINA : 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Oct. 9 —Chiang Kai-shek, in a message to the nation on the occasion 
of the national holiday the next day, said “I can definitely state that if 
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Chinese resistance continues Japan’s hope of making use of the, Axis 
alliance will be completely frustrated”. 

Oct. 10.—Fu Siao-en, the Chinese Mayor of the Japanesé-sponsored 
municipality of Greater Shanghai, was murdered in his house in the 
Hongkew district. 

Oct. 13.—Chinese well-wishers of Britain in Chungking started a fund 
for the relief of air raid victims in London. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 
Oct. 4.—Japanese aircraft bombed Chengtu, Liangshan, and ‘other 
cities in Szechwan. 
Oct. 12—The Japanese raided Chengfu, damaging French property. 
Oct. 13.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of Matang, on the Yang- 
tze between Anking and Kiukiang, thus cutting the river communica- 
tions of the Japanese between Nanking and Kiukiang. 


; SOUTH CHINA 

Oct. 8.—Japanese raids on Kunming continued, and the Japanese 
claimed to have set fire to the arsenal and to have destroyed a Chinese 
fighter formation of 14 machines which tried to intercept the Japanese 
bombers. ' 

Oct. 13—The Japanese again bombed Kunming with oyer 30 
machines, hitting the Yunnan University and the German-Catholic 
School for the Blind. 24 


5 FOREIGN INTERESTS 

Oct. 10.—The U.S. naval authorities in Shanghai announced that the 
commander of the Japanese gendarmerie there had written to Admiral 
Hart apologizing for the ‘“‘unwarrantable conduct” of the gendarmes 
who assaulted a sailor of the U.S.S. Augusta. 
- Oct. 13.—The dependants of the U.S. Embassy and Guard in Peking 
were ordered to withdraw by the Naval department in Washington. 

Anti-British and anti-American posters appeared all over Peking, one 
reading, “Take an oath to death to overthrow England and America”. 
The ‘Chinese Youth Movement” distributed handbills hostile to the 
two countries, and gave lectures in parks, theatres, and schools to incite 
the people against them. 

The Japanese released two small British coasters which had been 
detained in September. The British naval authorities in Shanghai were 
understood to be pressing for the release of 3 others, still held. 


CUBA - 
Oct. 10.—General Batista took the oath as President, and appointed 
Dr. Saldrigas Prime Minister. 


DENMARK 

Oct. 5.—The Minister of Trade resigned, and was succeeded by Hr. 
Hendriksen. 

Oct. 9.—The formation of a Danish Council in London was announced, 
to represent all Danes in their efforts to work for a British victory, to 
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help to solve problems arising from the suspension of relations with 
Denmark, and to cooperate with existing organizations both in England 
and abroad. 


EIRE 

Oct. 8.—It was announced in Dublin that the German Government 
had expressed regret for the bombing of Campile in County Wexford on 
Aug. 26 and would pay compensation. 


EQUADOR 

Oct. 14.—It was understood that the Government had expressed their 
readiness to the U.S. Government to allow the United States the use of 
the Galapagos Islands as a naval and air base. ; 


FINLAND i 

Oct. 4—The Prime Minister announced a measure to confirm the 
existing conditions in the Aaland Islands by a formal treaty with 
Russia whereby the demilitarization of the islands would be watched 
over jointly by the Finnish and Soviet Consulate established at Marie- 
hamm. (The demilitarization had been carried out in August.) , 

Oct. 11—The Government signed an agreement with the Soviet 
Government undertaking to demilitarize the Aaland Islands at once 
and not to place them at the disposal of the armed forces of another 
State. 

Oct. 14.—Reports were current that a considerable body of German 
troops had arrived in the country. 


FRANCE 

Sept. 30.—The Government announced that they intended to main- 
tain full military and civil control over all Colonies and Protectorates, 
and, with a view to this, had decided to strengthen the defences at 
Martinique. They stated that the announcement was made because of 
“vicious British propaganda” to the effect that Italy was attempting 
to take over Syria. ; 

Oct. 1.—New rationing restrictions came into force in unoccupied 
territory. 

The Government confiscated the entire property of M. Cot, and 
issued a warrant for his arrest. (He was in America.) 

Oct. 2.—M. Boisson was awarded the Croix de Guerre for his defence 
of Dakar. 

Admiral Muselier, in a world broadcast (from London), said that he 
felt obliged to speak about the Dakar affair owing to the fact that the 
Vichy Government had given orders to fire on the emissaries of the 
Free French Forces there. “I defy anyone”, he said, “to prove that 
any of my officers or of my sailors is in the pay of a foreign Power, or 
is acting against his country... So far as our action against France 
is concerned I wish to emphasize that our ships and our sailors at Dakar 
had orders not to fire against Frenchmen. We prefer to be martyrs 
rather than assassins.” 

He accused Admiral Darlan of betraying his promise to their Allies 
and abandoning the fight at a time when the Fleet was intact and its 
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personnel desired nothing more than to continue the fight in order to 
expel the invader. In commanding the men entrusted to him to lay 
down their arms he committed the greatest fault a leader could commit, 
and “by this sin against the spirit you placed all your subordinates 
in an odious position in that their difficulty was not to do their duty 
but to discover wherein their duty lay. God knows what catastrophes 
this moral crisis which you imposed upon us all has brought... .” 

Radio Paris broadcast an announcement regarding the status of 
Jews in occupied territory. A new statute provided for the registration 
of all Jews by Oct. 20, after which all who had not registered would be 
punished by imprisonment or heavy fines extending, possibly, to 
confiscation of all fortunes and property. All Jewish shopkeepers were 
to affix notices in French and German stating their race. 

The Vichy Government promulgated legislation for unoccupied 
France, by which all Jews were divided into categories. Those born 
in France who had served in the Army were not subjected to severe 
restrictions, but foreign Jews who had recently arrived in the country 
were not allowed to exercise any trade or profession. 

Oct. 4—M Zay, the former Education Minister, was convicted by 
court-martial of desertion and fleeing before the enemy. 

Oct. 5.—M. Baudoumm gave an interview to the press in which he said, 
according to the Lyons radio, that France’s foreign policy, “while 
awaiting the peace treaty, can only be a policy of loyalty towards our 
conquerors, a policy of expectation in the European domain and one of 
vigorous defence of our colopial Empire”. Referring to Dakar he said, 
‘We are not dealing with misguided Frenchmen, but with a traitor 
who, with the complicity of Great Britain, has tried to create a parody 
ofa government destined to divide France”. 

Of Indo-China he said, “Japanis a great nation, and the preponderat- 
ing circumstances of Japan in the Far East cannot be denied by any 
realistic statesman. The concessions which we have agreed to do not 
interfere with the independence of our fine colonies”. 

General Weygand left Vichy for Algiers to take up the post of C. in C. 
of all the French Forces oversea, to which he was appointed by Marshal 
Pétain. 

The headquarters of the French Forces announced that a number of 
National Committees were being created in all foreign countries with 
important colonies of French people, and had already been set up in 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Uruguay, Canada, the U.S.A., Egypt, 
South Africa, Australia, and Mauritius. In 20 other countries individual 
Frenchmen had offered their services and General de Gaulle had 
appointed representatives in each of them. 

Oct. 6.—The German authorities gave permission for the institution 
of ‘correspondence by postcard between occupied and unoccupied 
France, but only stereotyped statements, already printed on the card, 
were allowed, the writer striking out those not needed. 

Oct. 7.—It was announced in Vichy that M. Scapim had arrived in 
Berlin to conduct technical negotiations for the speeding up of the 
work of the Armistice Commission. 

Oct. 8.—Reports from American sources stated that even in occupied 
France demonstrations of sympathy with Great Bntain and General 
de Gaulle were common, in spite of official disapproval. 
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Formation of committees of Free Frenchmen in Australia. (See 
Australia.) ; 

Statements re French Fleet and aircraft made by the Ambassador to 
Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

Oct. 9.—Reports from American sources of the conditions in un- 
occupied France showed that there was a very serious shortage of food, 
and that sugar, coffee, olive oil, butter, chocolate, soap, and matches 
were unobtainable. Meat and fish were very scarce, and there was very 
little coal. 

Marshal Pétain, in a broadcast said “I am going to set forth for you 
what should be the essential outline of our new régime—national in 
foreign policy, hierarchical in internal policy, coordinated and con- 
trolled in its economy, and, above all, social in its spirit and in its 
institutions”. 

He had been silent for over a month, but the Government, he assured 
his hearers, had lost ‘‘neither their independence of speech nor their care 
for the interest of the country. If they have been silent they have been 
working”. Three million refugees and 2 million demobilized soldiers had 
returned to their homes. Most of the bridges destroyed had been put 
back into use, and transport had been erty aaa restored. An 
immense legislative task had been accomplishedyand they had under- 
taken also the revision of naturalization difficulties, legislation re 
access to certain professions, the dissolution of secret societies, the 
search for those responsible for the disaster, and the fight against 
alcoholism. 

A new law would regulate relations betWeen capital and labour, and 
the reform in education, already begun, would rebuild the unity of the 
nation. To deal with immediate needs they had had to overthrqw 
established customs and to disregard particular interests. 

Turning to the future, which he described as gloomy, he said an agree- 
ment on the fate of prisoners of war was one of the chief objects of his 
attention. He sent an affectionate message of sympathy to the people 
of Alsace and Lorraine, who had had to leave their towns and villages, 
and to those of occupied France and of Paris. 

Arrival of General de Gaulle at Duala and statement by the Governor. 
(See French Cameroons.) 

Oct. 10.—Among the repressive measures imposed by the Germans in 
occupied France, according to neutral reports, were the jamming of 
British broadcasts, the seizing at Bordeaux of the mail from neutral 
countries, and a ban on the movement to and from unoccupied territory 
of all foreigners, Jews and coloured people 

Oct. 11.—Marshal Pétain, in a message to the country, said that in 
foreign policy the new France must be freed from all so-called tradi- 
tional friendships and enmuties. Nationalism would be the keynote of 
foreign policy, a nationalism which aimed at international collabora- 
tion “to be sought in every sphere and among all neighbours”. 

He went on: “France knows, too, that whatever the political map of 
Europe and of the world, the problem of French-German relations, so 
lightly treated in the past, will continue to determine the future. 
Germany ... can, of course, choose between the traditional peace of 
oppression and a new peace of collaboration. To the misery, the unrest, 
the repression, and the probable conflicts which a new peace made on 
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the pattern of the past would bring in its wake Germany may prefer 
a peace which would be real for the conqueror and would aim at the 
well-being of all.” 

As to the new social order in France the message said the régime 
would be a “social hierarchy”. Its foundation would not be the old, 
false idea of natural inequality but the principle of the right of all 
Frenchmen to work. The various trades and professions would have 
their own professional organizations. Strikes and lockouts would be 
banned, and arbitration compulsory. In the economic sphere there 
would be a controlled system, and money would be its servant. The 
new monetary system would therefore be linked with gold only to 
guarantee foreign settlements. Internally it would be a measure of 
the circulation of prime commodities. This involved a double con- 
trol — a .foreign control for foreign trade and exchange and an 
internal control of consumption and prices. 

Reports from neutral sources stated that in occupied territory about 
75 per cent of the grain harvest had been seized and sent to Germany 
and that everything available that could be transported was being 
requisitioned. The seizures of cattle far exceeded the needs of the 
Army, and in some argas all the pigs were believed to have been taken. 

Report of arrival ofgold in Martinique. (See U.S.A.) 

Oct. 12.—The Government decided to suspend the activities of the 
local authorities for the departments of unoccupied France on the 
ground that they might be made the occasion for political agitation. 

Marshal Pétain was understood to have received a report from the: 
scientific advisers to the Ministry of Agriculture and Food warning him 
that unless supplies of vitamin “A” were soon made available to children 
three-quarters of all the children in the country would be in danger of 
death from malnutrition or disease before the winter was over. 

Neutral observers estimated that the German troops in occupied 
France numbered about 24 million. In unoccupied territory German 
officials in civilian dress were reported to be calling on the mayors and 
other local authorities in many towns asking a series of questions so 
framed as to suggest that a very close watch was being kept on the area 
concerned. 

French Army and Air Force material was being transported every 
day to occupied France for use against England, under the supervision 
of German military commissions, which were posted everywhere to 
. watch over the demobilization of the French Army. 


FRENCH CAMEROONS 

Oct. 9.—General de Gaulle landed at Duala and was welcomed by the 
Governor, Col. Leclerc, who said “I have not promised the people of the 
Canieroons an easy life, but rather one of sacrifice There are no faint 
hearts here. We are men of firmness and resolution. The Cameroons 
are ready for any eventuality”. 

The General replied that the Cameroons had set a magnificent example 

“which has already been followed by a number of colonies, others will 

follow soon”. If a handful of men did not accept defeat, everything 
was to be hoped for. 

Oct. 12.—General de Gaulle telegraphed to Mr. Churchill from Duala 
saying that from French soil over which the enemy had no control he 
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sent ‘‘an expression of complete confidence and faithful friendship from 
14 million Frenchmen or French subjects already bound to me for the 
prosecution of the war by the side of the Allies until final victory”. 

He received a reply in which Mr. Churchill said they would stand 
resolutely together until all obstacles had been overcome and ‘‘we share 
in the triumph of our cause”. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Oct. 3.—Reports reaching General de Gaulle stated that a state of 
siege had been declared at Dakar owing to the growth there of the move- 
ment in favour of the Free French Forces. Naval machine-guns were 
trained on the town, and the Governor General dismissed the Municipal 
Government. Numerous arrests were believed to have been made, and 
a court-martial was convened and was in permanent session. 


GERMANY 

Oct 1—The Börsen Zeitung, referring to the raids on Berlin, said 
that “speculation in certain London quarters on shattering the morale 
of the people of Berlin,is too stupid for words. These indiscriminate 
raids... will, merely serve to harden determination to increase the 
reprisal attacks on military objectives in London and other British 
towns”. These reprisals had hitherto only been made against important 
military objectives, “but does Churchill think”, it asked, “that it 
must always remain so? Or do these crjminals want to provoke the 
German people to order their Luftwaffe to destroy whole towns of 
England in flames?” 

A fortnight’s course of instruction for foreigners, to enlighten them 
about the Nazi system and the coming “new order” in Europe began 
in Berlin. The organizers were understood to have invited hundreds 
of people from occupied countries and likely sympathizers from 
neutral countries. 

Oct. 2.—Statements made to U.S. press correspondents in Berlin 
from “authoritative sources” suggested that the main objective in the 
operations against England was to harass and wear down British 
nerves, the British economy, and, finally, British strength. The air 
attacks had a three-fold aim, according to “an authoritative spokes- 
man”, i.e., to harass London by systematic and incessant bombard- 
ment; to attack and gradually destroy Britain’s key industries; and to 
paralyse the two main ports of entry—London and Liverpool—by the 
systematic destruction of their harbours, warehouses, etc. 

The technical periodical Bankarchtv, in an article quoting from 
Spanish statistics and from speeches by General Franco and Sefior 
Suñer, concluded that Spain was “economically almost annihilated”, 
Staple foodstuffs were scarce, particularly wheat and olive oil, and 
railway rolling stock had been reduced by nearly a half. The export 
trade was not functioning, and gold reserves were exhausted. 

The Borsen Zeitung, referring to Mr. Welles’s speech of Sept. 29, 
maintained that it was not Germany who was the aggressor. It also 
declared that President Roosevelt’s advocacy of a Monroe Doctrine 
for each continent really meant that U.S. policy aimed at keeping 
the nations of Europe and Asia from the conference table which could 
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rearrange their Lebensraums, and encouraged certain among them to 
remain a battlefield while waiting for American intervention. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt declared that Russia and the U.S.A. 
should make up their minds whether they were on the side of the 
British world of yesterday or on that of the new order of to-morrow. 

The Bremen radio news included the statement that 13,000 civilian 
casualties had been caused by the air raids on London. 

It was learnt that Hitler had during the previous week received the 
Dutch Nazi leader, Mussert, in the presence of Terboven, Rost van 
Tonningen, and Seyss-Inquart, the Reich Commissioner for Norway. 

Oct. 3.—The News Agency, referring to the British Cabinet changes, 
said that “with Chamberlain one of the men most guilty for the English 
war disappears from the London theatre of mischief, where until the 
very last he played a wretched rôle as a marionette of Churchill. In 
the fact of history he is to carry the terrible responsibility of having 
dragged the world into this war in measureless delusion, and thus to 
have participated in the destruction of the Empire. He will live as the 
typical English hypocrite who, with his umbrella, came to Godesberg 
and Munich to gain time for the sharpening of the dagger with which 
England was treacherously to stab in the back the peoples fighting for 
their right to live. It has developed in another way thar Chamberlain 
imagined when he foamed that he hoped to live for the day when 
Hitler would be no more.” ° 

A semi-official broadcast stated that Chamberlain’s resignation 
removed the last representative of Britain’s proudest days of Empire 
politics. As Churchill was maintaining his war policy by squandering 
the assets of the British Empire he was obviously anxious to get rid 
ofa man who might be able to invite the Cabinet to count the cost of 
such recklessness 

The Bremen wireless station declared that German airmen took a 
great pride not only in hitting their targets, but also in not allowing 
their aim to be interfered with by atmospheric or other conditions. 
In bombing military objectives in East London the way was shown by 
fires blazing in London’s black-out, and after hitting their targets the 
airmen returned home “with the gratifymg knowledge that they had 
not destroyed or even damaged a single dwelling-house”. 

Oct. 4.—Hitler and Ribbentrop met Mussolini and Ciano in the 
Brenner Pass, “for a cordial meeting, which was held in the Axis 
spirit”, according to an announcement, which continued, “the two 
Chiefs of State . . . examined for 3 hours all problems concerning the 
two countries. Field Marshal Keitel attended part of the conver- 
sations, which continued during the luncheon, and which were also 
attended by the two foreign Ministers”. 

Oct. 7.—The Rumanian Legation announced that German troops 
had been sent to Rumania, and had reached the country in accordance 
with an agreement with the Government for training and reorganizing 
the Army with all equipment necessary for modern warfare. A number 
of‘Italian troops would also be sent to assist in this work. It also 
explained that the fact that the German troops were motorized was 
due to the request by the Rumanian Government that the Army 
should be instructed in the latest methods of warfare. 

German officials at the Wilhelmstrasse first declared that reports of 
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German troops being in Rumania were apparently due to the presence 
of armed units of S.S. officers who were supervising the resettlement 
of German nationals from Bessarabia. Later, an official said “It was 
recently reported that a German General was there, and it is now quite 
possible that there are German troops”. 

The Bremen radio, in an English broadcast, described the “‘hopeless 
situation in which England now finds herself”, and then pointed out 
“how advisable it would be to call a halt before it is too late”. 

The D.A.Z. stated that “even in the hypothetical case of the Axis 
being unable to end the war successfully, Great Britain will on no 
account be able to annihilate Germany and Italy”. 

The Volktscher Beobachter declared that Britain could only be saved 
by a revolution which would lead to the imprisonment of Churchill in 
the Tower of London. 

Oct. 8.—A senior officer of the Air Force told the press that the air 
operations against England so far were “merely an initial phase”, and 
that the plan was to secure, (1) absolute control of the Channel; (2) 
progressive and complete annihilation of London; (3) a steady paralysis 
of Britain’s technical, commercial, and industrial life; (4) demoraliza- 
tion of the population; and (5) progressive weakening of the British 
fighter force. , 

The broadcast bulletins contained attacks on Mr. Churchill for his 
“deliberate assassination of the civil population”, and accused the 
R.A.F. of a “sadistic lust for blood”. 

The News Agency’s account of the rail on Berlin stated that a 
number of private houses and 2 hospitals, one of them the famous 
Robert Koch Institute, had been hit. Other bombs fell on a maternity 
home, a children’s hospital, and a cemetery chapel. 7 

Oct. 9.—The Völkischer Beobachter, under the heading “Grave-digger 
Churchill”, declared that “as Nero enjoyed the sight of burning Rome 
so Churchill enjoys the sight of burning London from the heights of 
Primrose Hill. Eight thousand five hundred dead accuse him not only 
of being their own grave-digger, but the grave-digger of Britain and of 
the Empire”. 

The Lokal Anzeiger said Churchill had offered defeatist London stones 
instead of bread. 

Oct. 10.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that the large scale 
evacuation of children from Berlin had begun, most of them going to 
East Prussia and Austria. 

_ Officials in the Wilhelmstrasse announced that stronger military units 
were already on their way to the Rumanian oil fields and ports, and 
fighter aircraft would soon follow. 

Publication by Bucarest press of German News Agency statement 
regarding the troops going to Rumania. (See Rumania.) 

Oct. 11.—The Börsen Zeitung published an attack on Sweden for 
the British sympathies of the people, and declared that the British 
Secret Service was sabotaging Swedish industry and armament 
factories, while the Swedes were purposely not punishing those 
responsible. 

Oct. 13.—The News Agency announced that, in response to Rumania’s 
request for assistance under the Vienna Agreement, the Reich Govern- 
ment had dispatched there a military mission “with the necessary 
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training formations’. Fighter squadrons had also been sent “as an 
additional protection for the oil fields”. 

An official communiqué announced that “such friendly Governments 
as may be politically interested in the dispatch of a German Army 
Division to Rumania have been informed about it”. 


GIBRALTAR 
Oct. 12.—Sir Samuel Hoare arrived from Madrid. 


s 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Oct. 1—The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week 
ended Sept. 22 totalled 159,288 tons; i.e. 19 British ships, of 131,857 
tons; 3 Allied, of 13,006 tons; and 5 neutrals, of 14,425 tons. During the 
same week Germany lost merchant tonnage totalling 24,000 tons. 

Oct. 2.—It was announced that the Lord President of the Council 
had appointed a Scientific Advisory Committee, with a secretary from 
the Cabinet Secretariat, in order to ensure the continuance of the fullest 
cooperation of scientific workers with the Government in the national 
war effort. The Chairman was Lord Hankey. 

The Government decided that no more children would be sent to the 
Dominions until further notice, as they could not take the responsi- 
bility of sending them under the evacuation scheme during the winter 
‘ months. (Some 2,650 had gone already under the scheme.) 

The Minister of Economic Warfare, speaking in London, said that 
Germany, and still more Italy, were seriously deficient in many of the 
key commodities without which modern war. could not be carried on, 
e.g. oil, ferro-alloys for hardening steel, rubber, lead, copper, and 
textiles. It was true that in the countries overrun Germany had looted 
large stocks, but these would only last them a period of months, and 
there was evidence that they were already practically exhausted. 

On the question of whether food should be allowed to go to occupied 
countries he said, ‘‘I am quite satisfied from a study of the facts that in 
Europe as a whole there will be no famine this winter. There is enough 
food to go round provided it is fairly shared out. Any local shortages 
would be the responsibilities of the German rulers”. He did not believe 
it possible to devise a system which would guarantee that food going 
to occupied countries would not find its way into Nazi stomachs. 

Oct. 3.—Mr. Chamberlain resigned the office of Lord President of the 
Council, on the ground of ill-health, and was succeeded by Sir John 
Anderson. The following Cabinet appointments were announced: 
Home Secretary and Minister of Home Security, Mr. Herbert Morrison; 
Dominions Secretary, Lord Cranborne; President of the Board of Trade, 
Capt. Oliver Lyttelton; Minister of Supply, Sir Andrew Duncan; 
Minister of Transport, Col. Moore-Brabazon; First Commissioner of 
Works and Minister of Works and Buildings (the latter a new Ministry), 
Sir John Reith. : 

The Prime Minister invited Sir Kingsley Wood and Mr. Bevin to be 
members of the War Cabinet. Lord Hewart resigned the office of Lord 
Chief Justice, and was succeeded by Lord Caldecote. 
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Oct. 4.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Cyril Newall was appointed Governor- 
General of New Zealand, and succeeded as Chief of Air Staff by Air 
Marshal Sir Charles Portal. 

Oct. 5.—The Swedish Minister in London protested at the Foreign 
Office against the dropping of bombs alleged to be British on Malmö on 
Oct. 3. š 

The Air Ministry issued an emphatic denial that any British aircraft 
was over or near Swedish territory during the period in question. 

Oct. 6.—Mr. Gardiner, the Canadian Minister of Agriculture, and Mr. 
Taggart, Minister of Agriculture for Saskatchewan, arrived in London, 
accompanied by several officials, and were met by the Dominions 
> Secretary. 

Mr. Gardiner told the press they had come for the purpose of making 
known to the British Government their exact position in relation to 
food and other supplies, and to inquire whether there was any way in 
which they could adjust their production and distribution to assist more 
effectively in the common war effort. 

Oct. 8.—The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week 
ended Sept. 30 were 10 British ships of 55,927 tons, 4 Allied, and 1 
neutral, making a total of 72,337 tons. 

Mr. Churchill’s speech in Parliament. (See Special Summary.) 

The Secretaty of State for Air announced the formation in England 
of the first R.A.F. squadron to be composed entirely of United States 
pilots. It would be known as the Eagle Squadron. 

Exchequer returns issued showed that the country was spending at 
the rate of £14 million a day. Since the fifiancial year began in April 
the Supply Services had absorbed £1,542 million. 

Oct. 9.—Mr. Churchill was unanimously elected leader of the Con; 
servative Party. 

Mr. Eden announced in Parliament that the allowances to families 
and dependents of men in the Fighting Services were being increased 
in November. 

Mr. Bevin, addressing the Trade Union Congress, appealed to labour 
for “the last ounce of energy” to build up “overwhelming forces” to 
defeat Hitler. Bombs and guns were the only language the Nazis 
understood, and the best answer to Hitler was to show that, do what he 
might, for every bomb he dropped Britain could make it two. 

Oct. 10.—The Ministry of Supply announced that arrangements were 
being made with the U.S. Government for the storage in America of a 
reserve of wool consisting of 250 mullion Ibs. from the Australian clip. 
It would be available for purchase by the United States in the event of 
an emergency arising which made it necessary for it to be used in that 
country. 

It was announced in London that £70,000 had been received for the 
purchase of aircraft from British subjects in China since the fund was 
opened 3 months earlier, and over £5,000 for the London Air Raid 
Victims Fund. 

Oct. 13.—Major-General Chaney and a member of the U.S. Air Force 
staff arrived in London as official observers of Britain’s air defences and 
of the bombing of the civil population. 

Princess Elizabeth broadcast a message to children of the Empire 
at home and overseas, to inaugurate a new weekly feature in 
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the North American service specially designed for children evacuated 
to Canada and the U.S.A. 

Oct. 14.—Some 5,000 men of the Pioneer Corps were drafted to 
London to assist in the clearance of devastated areas. 


GREECE 


Oct. 14.—Reports from Hungarian sources stated that a Turkish 
military mission had arrived in Athens. 


HADRAMAUT 


Oct. 6.—The Sultan of Shibr and Mukalla issued a statement strongly 
contradicting reports made by the Italian broadcasting stations that ' 
heavy British bombing was carried out from time to time in the 
Hadramaut. The relationship of Hadramis with the British Govern- 
ment was very friendly, and every one, including himself, was satisfied 
with it; they were astonished to hear such false and baseless reports. 


HUNGARY 

Oct. 10.—A statement issued in Budapest stated that German troops 
had passed through the country on their way to Rumania, and referred 
to Hungary’s “great friendship” for Germany. . 

Oct. 11.—The News Agency announced that the Government had 
asked for Axis intervention to settle differences with Rumania. . 


INDIA ° 

Oct. 1—Among further gifts to the British Government for aircraft 
were £10,000 from the Maharaja of Morvi and £5,000 from the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga, who also gave a similar sum to the Indian Air Force. 

Oct. 2.—The Prime Minister of the Punjab, in a speech to a meeting 
of landlords in Delhi, said, “Mr. Gandhi’s demand amounted to this— 
that while Britain is engaged in a life and death struggle against Hitler- 
ism he should be given freedom to stab her in the back. That the 
stabbing is, according to Mr. Gandhi, non-violent makes no difference 
to this position”. 

He denied emphatically Mr. Gandhi’s statement that the majority of 
Indians were indifferent to the issue of the war. 

A “good will mission” from Thailand arrived in Simla. 

Oct. 3.—Voluntary contributions to the Viceroy’s War Purposes 
Fund passed the total of 2 crores (£1,500,000). 

The President of the Congress was reported to have stated that 
the Congress was not a pacifist society but a political organization 
struggling for a definite political objective. 


INDO-CHINA 
Oct. 7—Reports from Japanese sources stated that French troops 
numbering 1,052, including a major-general, who surrendered during 
the fighting at Langson on Sept. 23 and 24 had been released. 
Oct. 8—More Japanese troops landed at Hanoi. French officials 
there stated that the Japanese were overstepping the agreement of 
. Sept. 22, and that the whole of Tongking was being brought under their 
control. Japanese officials indicated that it might be found necessary 
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to ask the Indo-Chinese Government for a credit for the support of the 
Japanese troops stationed in the country. 


ITALY 


Sept. 80.—The Corrtere della Sera declared that the giving of aid 
by America to Britain constituted “an act of war”, on the ground, 
mainly, that the dealer (both in the case of the destroyers and in the 

roposed sale of flying fortresses) was not a private citizen but the 

tate. 1 

Olive oil, butter, and lard were added to the list of restricted articles 
of food. 

Oct. 1.—Sefior Suñer arrived in Rome and had a long conversation 
with Mussolini and Ciano. The Popolo d'Italia remarked that relations 
with Spain were such that she should be regarded as belonging to the 
same political system, and there was no doubt that the cooperation of 
Germany, Italy, and Spain would become closer and closer. 

Count Ciano entertained Señor Suñer at a dinner at which the 
German Chargé d’Affaires was present. The Stefani Agency remarked 
that the long-established friendly relations between Spain and the Axis 
Powers had been rendered still more cordial by their comradeship in 
arms during the Spanish Civil War. So close a friendship need not be 
specially comirmed by solemnly drafted documents. 

Oct. 2.—It was learnt that the Under-Secretary for the Construction 
of ‘War Machinery had ordered the suspension of all sales of copper 
objects and parts until further notice. 

The Ministry of Corporations issued instructions to householders to 
devote more time to raising rabbits, since they consumed domestic 
scraps and bred fast, providing meat and fur. 

Oct. 3.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, said that the “Axis Allies are flot 
impatient to conclude the war quickly. They only have a firm deter- 
mination to reach an ultimate and integral victory which will revitalize 
Europe and Africa”. 

Oct. 4.—Meeting between Mussolini and Hitler in the Brenner Pass. 
(See Germany.) i 

Oct. 5.—The Giornale d'Italia declared that the collapse of Great 
Britain was inevitable, saying “It is now the turn for arms, and the 
British will soon see their effects. The enemy will realize in the North 
and the South that the Axis Powers have divided the task without 
confusing their commands, men, and material, but with a determina- 
tion and with concentric plans which must infallibly end in a joint 
totalitarian victory.” 

Oct. 7—Mr. Matthews, the correspondent of the New York Times, 
was ordered to leave the country because of “‘one of his dispatches in 
which he falsely stated that Italy and Germany would interfere in, the 
United States Presidential election”. This “tended to disturb relations 
between the countries”. f 

Responsible quarters in Rome denied that Italy was sending troops to 
Rumania. 

Oct. 9.—The News Agency announced the signature of a trade treaty 
with Finland. 

Mussolini reviewed the troops at Saloga, near Gorizia (on the 
Yugoslav frontier). 
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Oct. 10,—An official denial was issued of reports that General Keitel 
had gone ‘to Libya. 

Oct: 11.—The Rome radio, referring to the raids on London, stated 
that Hitler’s purpose was to set on foot a revolutionary movement 
against Mr. Churchill, and went on, “this revolution will take place and 
liberate the people. Germany i is not out to destroy property and take 
innocent lives. Her aim is to shake the people’s nerves and set their 
consciences to work, so that they will rebel against their present leaders’’. 


JAPAN 

Oct. 1.—The Government were reported to have recalled General 
Nishihara and to have ordered an enquiry into the bombing of Haip- 
hong on Sept. 26. 

Oct. 4.-The Domei Agency reported that the Prime Minister had 
declared that should the U.S.A. recognize Japanese, German, and 
Italian leadership in East Asia and Europe the three Powers would - 
logically recognize United States leadership in the Western Hemisphere, 
but “If the United States deliberately refuses to understand the 
intentions of the tripartite agreement, consider them hostile to the 
United States, and challenge the three Powers we are ready to accept the 
fight to a finish. The adjustment of political and economic relations 
with the Soviet will be continued in the future. This does not signify, 
however, that we are ready to accept Communism”. 

Oct. 7.—The Foreign Minister, addressing Provincial Governors*in 
Tokyo, said he regretted the Western Powers had thwarted and were 
thwarting Japan’s peacefuleefforts to solve her problems of over- 
population and poverty by banning or restricting Japanese immigra- 
tion and setting a high tariff wall against their merchandise. As to the 
China Affair, he emphasized that it was unavoidable that third Powers’ 
interests should suffer, “particularly if those interests are being used as 
bases to resist our military operations in China”. If the Powers wished 
to eliminate damage to their interests they should wish an early 
termination of the hostilities, instead of ‘‘administering a camphor in- 
jection to the Chiang-Kai-shek régime in the form of credits and the 
supply of war materials, by which they are prolonging the life of a 
doomed administration’. 

He declared that in the face of the Anglo-American Agreement re- 
garding naval and air bases and the joint defence agreements between 
America and Canada and between the U.S.A., Great Britain, and 
Australia the Three-Power Pact was entirely defensive in character. 
Referring to the U.S.S.R. he said “the current international emergency 
which may well be called a world revolution does not permit both Japan 
and the Soviet Union to wrangle in the Far Eastern corner”, and went 
on, “I believe that the situation calls for the two countries to cooperate 
in attaining a greater objective by dispelling misunderstanding, if any 
exists, and solving pending questiofs. Nothing would delight other 
parts of the world more than a dispute between Japan and the Soviet 
Union at this juncture, which would result in pulling chestnuts out of 
‘ the fire for others’. He referred to Article 5 of the Three-Power Pact, 
and added, “However, it would never be permissible to let Communism 
ride over Japan, Manchukuo, and China”. 

After referring to the new U.S. loan to China he said, “While we are 
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not seeking to provoke conflict with any nation we must oppose bitterly 
any Power which assists Chiang Kai-shek .. .” 

The Foreign Office spokesman stated that there was “no room for a 
basic readjustment of relations between Japan and the U.S.A. in the 
current situation, especially since the United States insists upon the 
solution of all pending questions first”. 

Oct. 8.—The British Ambassador informed the Foreign Minister that 
his Government did not intend to renew the Burma Road agreement. 

The Minister without Portfolio, addressing a conference of Provincial 
Governors, said Japan had enough stocks, including war materials, to 
last for some time. . 

Oct. 9.—The Asahi, referring to the opening of the Burma Road, said 
‘We shall have to avoid treating the question as a vital issue. There is 
nothing very important about the British decision”, which was pre- 
sumably the Anglo-American reply to the Three-Power Pact. It main- 
tained that the help to be given to Chiang Kai-shek would not alter 
Japan’s position in China, “because as a result of the agreement with 
the Vichy Government Japanese troops have undertaken to garrison 
Indo-China and will, before long, secure control of the air over Yunnan 
and Szechwan”. 

Oct. 10.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated, with reference to the 
departure of American citizens from the Far East, that they were 
“taking things too seriously”. In Japan they were not alarmed about 
the situation, and had not given any similar instructions to Japanese 
in the U.S.A. They regarded the American action as precautionary. 

The Foreign Minister, in a statememt replying to Mr. Churchill’s 
references to the Burma Road and the Three-Power Pact, said ıt was 
not understood that the continued closure of the Road was conditional 
on Japan’s ability to conclude peace with China. Japan then wished 
urgently for peace, and he had said so to the British Ambassador; Japan 
had been, and still was, bending every effort to that end. The conclusion 
of the Three-Power Pact was another attempt to achieve the same end. 

If Britain really wished to see peace restored it was past his compre- 
hension how she could hope to contribute to the realization of the wish 
by encouraging Chiang Kai-shek to go on fighting, as she was doing by 
opening the Road. Mr. Churchill’s statement was, to say the least, self- 
contradictory. 

The Pact was not directed “against” the United States, it was 
directed, if at all, “for” the’ United States. The parties to it wished 
earnestly that such a powerful nation as the United States, and all 
other nations now neutral would not be involved in the European war 
or come by any chance into conflict with Japan, because of the China 
incident or otherwise. Such an eventuality was enough to make one 
shudder if one stopped to imagine the consequences. In short, the Pact 
was a “peace pact” 

Oct. 11.—A diplomatic official told the foreign press in Tokyo that 
“Japan has not committed its destiny into Hitler’s hands. We have 
not surrendered our autonomy in foreign policy. It is for the Japanese 
Government to decide what brings the treaty into operation”. Japan 
retained the sole right to decide what constituted an attack (Article 3) 
in the terms of the alliance. 

He described the “spiritual” background of the treaty as follows: 
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“‘Japan’s primary object is victory in China. America and Great Britain 
oppose our new order and our policy there. They refuse to recognize 
that Japan’s prestige and her future in the Far East require a complete 
victory, which our military power will sooner or later achieve. Germany 
and Italy, like us, aspire to create a new world order. It is natural we 
should support each other. Further, it must be remembered that the 
face of Europe has been changed since the war began.” 

The Emperor reviewed over 100 warships off Yokohama, as part of 
the 2,600th anniversary celebrations. 

Oct. 13.—Speaking in Tokyo the Foreign Minister said “If the war 
should take a form unfavourable to Germany and Italy, Japan must be 
prepared to assist them”. Japan had concluded the alliance because 
she recognized the principle of “hakko ichiu” (the 8 corners of the 
universe under one roof, or the whole world one family). He explained 
that “We three nations would be very glad to welcome any other 
Powers, whether it were the United States or another, if they should 
desire to join us in the spirit of ‘hakko ichiu’. However, we are firmly 
determined to eliminate any nation that may obstruct ‘hakko ichiu’.” 

In a reference to the Chinese war he said that “if the Japanese people 
are becoming tired of the conflict they are unworthy of the spirit of our 
ancestors”. 

Oct. 14.—The Domei Agency stated that President Roosevelt’s 
pledges to help Britain and China should not be taken too seriously, and 
suggested that the Dayton speech was designed largely for home con- 
sumption. i 

The Yomturs declared that the speech showed “an enemy attitude” 
towards the Three-Power Pact, and said that the signatories’ hope of an 
American understanding had been “betrayed”. 


KENYA 
Oct. 1—It was announced that South African troops had taken over 
the protection of the Turkana area, between the west shore of Lake 
Rudolf and the north-eastern border of Uganda. 
i ) 


MEXICO 

Oct. 2.—It was announced that a rising of the followers of the 
Opposition candidate for the Presidency, General Almazan, had been 
suppressed in 4 of the northern States. One of the leaders, General 
Zorzosa, had been killed at Monterrey the previous day. 

The Almazanists began a campaign of sabotage in the 4 States, 
wrecking freight trains, cutting communication lines, and stirring 
up feeling against the Government. 

Oct. 6.—Federal troops were reported to be pursuing rebel bands in 
the 4 States. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Oct. 2.—A scarcity of transport of all kind, rail, road, and water, was 
reported to be preventing the distribution of coal, and a shortage was 
general throughout the country. Apart from the lack of petrol and oil, 
a very large quantity of railway rolling stock had been taken to Ger~ 
many, and the canal and river barges commandeered for the- invasion. 
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plans against Great Britain. The railway services were severely 
curtailed. ° 

A German trade union leader was placed in The Hague to promote 
the transfer of Dutch labour to German industries. The Dutch labour 
exchanges were already under the control of German officials, and 
every request for work was met by an offer of employment in a German 
factory. Unemployed persons who refused the offer were deprived of 
their out-of-work benefit and ration cards. The German officials gave 
vocational advice, with the aim of forming a reserve of Dutch labour 
trained in war industry on which Germany could draw. 

Reports were current that many workers who had been induced to 
work in Germany had returned secretly, preferring privation in their 
own country to the unbearable conditions in Germany. 

Oct. 3.—The Amsterdam Telegraaf reported that at a conference 
between Mussert and Hitler, Seyss-Inquart, Terboven, and Rost van 
Tonningen, the Dutch Nazi leader had suggested that Holland should 
be declared an independent Nazi State along the lines prepared for 
Norway. The conference with Hitler was understood to have taken 
place to try and find means of overcoming the Dutch defiance of German 
rule. 

Oct. 5.—It was reported that a German Court at Utrecht had sen- 
tenced 6 Dutch labourers to terms of imprisonment of from 2 to 3 years 
for helping a British pilot to hide from the enemy when he had baled out 
over Holland. i 

Oct. 7.—Over 100 leading people were arrested for internment in 

Germany as a reprisal for the internment of Germans in the Dutch 
Indies. 
. Oct. 10.—It was announced that the Government, in London, had 
asked its nationals in all parts of the world to pay voluntary income tax, 
96 per cent of which would be devoted to strengthening the defence of 
the Dutch East Indies. The Minister of Finance stated, through the 
free Dutch newspaper, Vri Nederland, that people already paying 
income tax in the countries where they were living should pay 5 per cent 
of their income after the first £100, and those not paying where they 
were living, 10 per cent. ; 

Oct. 13.—Reports from American sources described 90 per cent of 
the population as engaged in a campaign of passive resistance to the 
German occupation, and this campaign was beginning to be a core of 
organized resistance. 


NEW ZEALAND ‘ 

Oct 2.—The Prime Minister announced that, acting on behalf of the 
other Governments of the British Gommonwealth, the Government had 
made contact with the new administration of French Oceania, a 
representative of New Zealand having visited Papeete and been most 
cordially received, 


NIGERIA 


Oct. 6.—It was announced that the Sultan of Sokoto had written to 
the Governor telling him that they were gathering in their mosques and 
schools every day and praying day and night for the success of the 
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British arms. He described as a lie a statement made on the German 
wireless that “the slave-driven natives of the English Colonies are com- 
pelled by force to contribute to the Win-the-War Fund”. 

They were contributing of their own free will to the Fund, and he had 
sent £6,216 11s. 1d. to the Bank of British West Africa for the purchase 
of a Spitfire which they hoped might be called “Sokoto”. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

Oct. 5—The Minister of Finance, speaking in Belfast, said it could 
never be over-emphasized that Ulster was the key to the defence of 
Ireland, and to submerge Ulster in a neutral Ireland would be tanta- 
mount to handing over the key to Hitler. If Eire was to be made more 
secure there was only one way to do it—let her leaders declare their 
willingness to welcome British troops and to throw open her ports to 
the British Navy. Let them ask for British help now, and he was sure 
it would be freely given. 


NORWAY 

Oct. 1.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that the new Propa- 
ganda Minister, appointed by the Germans, had taken complete control 
of the wireless services. . 

Oct. 3.—The “Quislingist” authorities proclaimed the introduction 
of compulsory labour service for all boys and girls, under the diréction 
of the Sports Minister, Axel Stang. 

It was learnt that the Gérmans had acquired and exported the entire 
“crisis reserve” of potatoes, of 300,000 tons, and had concluded a con- 
éract for the purchase of dried fish of a value of 4 million kroner. Many 
kinds of foodstuffs were reported to be scarce, and most dairy products, 
including milk, were rationed, while prices were rising. Cloth and cloth- 
ing generally were also stated to be very difficult to obtain, especially 
woollen goods. 

Measures were put into force against Jews, who were not allowed to 
remain in the State service or to practise as doctors or lawyers. 

Oct. 8.—The paper of the Foreign Office, published in London, 
reported that the German troops in the country numbered nearly 
350,000, mainly centred on Oslo, Stavanger, and Bergen. Four divisions 
were stationed around Kirkenes, in the extreme north, where 3 large 
aerodromes had been built. 

The police prohibited the display anywhere of photographs and paint- 
ings of the King and members of the Royal Family. 
` Oct. 9.—The Ministry of Social Affairs issued a decree providing for 
the registration of every worker, as from Oct. 13, and prohibiting 
Workers from leaving vital employment, such as agriculture, fishery, 
forestry, and shipping. If labour was needed in one branch more than 
another the authorities would arrange the transfer, and if by these 
means unemployment was not done away with work would be provided 
in Germany. 

An organization was started to provide free meals for the poor all over 
the country, and in Oslo 3,600 people were being fed daily in national 
kitchens. 

Oct. 11.—Reports reaching Sweden referred to numerous arrests 
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among students, journalists, and others of the educated classes during 
the previous few days. The funds of the student organizations in Oslo 
were seized and their premises closed, and at Stavanger all the editorial 
staff of a paper were arrested owing to the’ publication of an article 
headed “Norwegians are not for sale”, in response to the “‘Quislingists’ ”’ 
announcement that they had procured quantities of coal and coke for 
distribution in Norway. 


PHILLIPINE ISLANDS ; 
Oct. 12.—The U.S. High Commissioner told the press in Manila that 


` recent conferences he had had with President Quezon and with Ameri- 


can Army and Navy chiefs were concerned with the defence of the 
Islands. He said he considered that their military protection was in the 
hands of the United States until 1946, but the local authorities would 
have to take measures for the safety of the civil population until 
martial law was declared. 


POLAND 


Oct. 3.—Reports reaching Polish nationals outside the country stated 
that the Gestapo had arrested over 15,000 people within 3 weeks, most 
of them studefits and members of the intelligentsia. Frank, the Nazi 
Governor, was reported to have stated that “The Nazi Party will 
establish on the conquered territory its fortress, which will låst for 
ever; the Germans will never give it up, and the Polish State will never 
be reconstituted. ” x 

“Oct. 6.—Speaking at a military parade in Warsaw the German 
Governor, Frank, was reported to have said that the Poland of the 
Treaty of Versailles would never rise again as an independent country. 
The sovereign rights of Poland were now focused in Hitler, who would 
assign to the Poles their proper place in the new European order. The 
Poles would have to work hard and obey their German masters if they 
wanted to exist as a national entity. 

Oct. 9.—A meeting was held in London to further rapprochement with 
Czecho-Slovakia and was addressed by the Ministers of Information of ' 
the two countries. It was attended by the Presidents and Prime 
Ministers of both countries and many other Ministers and officials. 

Oct. 11.—Arrests of Poles were reported to have been made on a large 
scale at many places, over 5,000 people having been detained in Warsaw 
alone in September. Executions were reported at Bydgoszcz, Kalisz, 
Kempno, Stargard, Gdynia, and Lodz. 


RUMANIA 

Oct. 1.—The Prime Minister wrote to the British Minister promising 
“a full investigation” into the arrests of the 5 British residents. 

Another British resident named Miller, the administrator of the 
Astra Romana Oil Co., was arrested at midnight by Government 
officials wearing civilian clothes. 

The British Consul in Bucarest and the Secretary of the Legation, 
who had been allowed to see the 5 arrested people for a few minutes 
the previous evening, reported that the Rumanian Minister of 
Justice, who was present, admitted that two of them had been 
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seriously maltreated. The Minister had refused to allow any questions 
to be put to them except two :—by whom had they been arrested? 
to which ‘the reply was by civilians; and had they been ill-treated 
since being handed over to the State authorities? to which the reply 
was “No”. He then waved what he described as “serious confessions” 
in the face of the British officials, but declined to reveal their contents. 

Oct. 3.—A British resident of Bucarest, named Clark, in business at 
Ploesti, was taken from an hotel in the capital by 3 men in civilian 
clothes. Mr. Miller appeared at police headquarters. 

An official communiqué declared that evidence relating to sabotage 
committed by the 5 other British residents arrested had been found, 
and that the men had been subjected to perfectly regular procedure. 
The communiqué referred to General Antonescu as Minister of Justice, 
and it was accordingly generally believed that it had not been issued 
from the Prime Minister’s office. 

The British Minister saw the Minister of Foreign Affairs and de- 
manded the trial or release of the 5 British subjects. 

Oct. 4.—The press declared that some old legal proceedings against 
Mr. Clark were to be revived. 

The Prime Minister issued an appeal to the country stating that 
“clandestine elements in green shirts” (the Iron Guard) had been going 
from house to house in a campaign of terrorization. Anybody assaulted 
by these “pirates” was told to telephone at once to the police. 

Oct."5.—German reports stated that the Government had ordered 
all Jews who had entered the country within the past 5 years and all 
who had worked against tHe State to leave within 2 months. 

Oct. 6.—General Antonescu appeared at a meeting of thousands of 
Iron Guards in the green shirt of the movement and joined it as its 
“spiritual chief’. M. Sima addressed the meeting and spoke of the 
Guard’s “feeling of unsullied honour and respect for the suffering”, 
and General Antonescu asserted that “our path is the path of honesty; 
never must we commit thoughts or acts of violence or injustice”. 

It was reported on good authority in Bucarest that the police were 
responsible for the kidnapping of Mr. Miller, and that he had been 
* seriously maltreated. A member of the British Legation had gone on 
Oct. 3 to the place where the kidnapping took place and met 4 men 
who at first claimed to belong to the Astra Romana Co., but afterwards 
their leader admitted he was a police officer and was under the orders 
of a police prefect 

It was then ascertained that the kidnapping was done on the 
authority of the police; that on Oct. 2 and 3 the police misled the Legation 
when they said they knew nothing, as did also the Prime Minister’s 
office; that the specific assurances given by the Government that there 
wéuld be no further maltreatment of the prisoners had been worthless; 
and that the official public statement on Oct. 4 that the kidnapping 
and ill treatment were unauthorized was a lie. 

Mr. Clark was sent back to his home at Ploesti under house arrest, 
after being ill treated. 

Oct. 7.—German troops, reported to include 4 or 5 train loads of 
motorized forces, entered the country by way of Hungary. ` 

An official communiqué issued in Bucarest stated that “Regarding 
certain rumours published ın the foreign press it is affirmed that the 
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Rumanian Army naturally and sincerely desires real and comradely 
cooperation with the Axis Powers. The best hope of achieving this 
exists in the connection with Germany. Thus it is the most natural 
thing in the world that the organization of technical supplies, for the 
realization of which the Rumanian Army enjoys the effective support 
of Germany’s industrial organization, should be pursued. All other 
rumours in connection with this problem are devoid of truth”. 

Statement by the Legation in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

German and Italian quarters in Bucarest stated emphatically that 
there was no question of the occupation of Rumania. 

An expeditionary force G.H.Q. was understood to have been set up 
in Bucarest, and to have made contact with the Rumanian General 
Staff. Bases were already stated to have been established in the 
oilfields, between Ploesti and Port Giurgiu. 

Oct. 8.—An official communiqué announced that an inspection of 
supplies at military barracks in the provinces had revealed that regi- 
mental accounts had been falsified, food for the rank and file stolen, 
horses’ fodder restricted, and the men abominably neglected. Iti was 
understood to be the view of the Prime Minister that there was no 
alternative but to call in the nearest Great Power to overhaul the 
Army from top to bottom. 

The Brith Minister asked the Government for an immediate 
elucidation of the situation arising from the “apparent intention of 
Germany to garrison regular German troops at strategic points in 
Rumania”. The Foreign Minister was reported to have replied, “There 
is not a single German regular soldier orf Rumanian soil to-day”. 

A high authority in Bucarest denied that German troops had reached 
the country in any force. 

Oct. 9.—The British Minister advised all British subjects to leave the 
oil fields. He conferred with General Antonescu regarding the German 
military activity. 

Oct. 10.—The press published a statement issued by the German 
News Agency which declared that “for the moment” there was not a 
single German soldier in Rumania; that should they go there they 

“would do so by virtue of the German guarantee; that they were going 
there to train the Rumanian Army and be helpful in the country’s 
reconstruction. It also stated that the guarantee was inspired by the 
reflection that the Rumanian people needed peace and security; that 
the guarantee was “from the start” applied with the idea of doing 
everything to enable the Rumanian revolution to be carried through 
with a minimum of friction; that Germany was only helping to maintain 
peace and security in the Danube area; and that the Axis Powers were 
primarily interested in this area economically, and must therefore 
ensure that the revolutionary changes in Rumania were carried threugh 
without disturbance by ‘warlike surprises”. 

The Cabinet decided to call up on Nov. 20 men due to begin their 
military training in 1941, to begin the construction of air raid shelters 
in cities and warehouses, to store supplies and equipment from Germany, 
and to place orders for quantities of raw materials for war industries. 

l General Lorenz, C.-in-C., of the Hitler Guards, arrived at Galatz by 
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Governments to intervene in the negotiations with Hungary over 
questions relating to the cession of Transylvania 

Freezing of Rumanian funds in America. (See U.S.A.) 

Oct. 11.—The Bucharester Tageblatt, in an article entitled “Churchill’s 
Debit Balance in Rumania”, said the time had come to unmask the 
behaviour of the British Government, whose policy had been aimed at 
the destruction of Rumania by dragging her into war. This was proved 
by the following facts: the pact with Turkey; the Army of the Middle 
East; the efforts to destroy Rumania’s wealth; plans to bomb the oil- 
fields from a Turkish base; preparations for sabotage, attempts to blow 
up the Iron Gate channel; the robbery of Rumanian shipping; and the 
hunger blockade of Europe. It accused Sir Reginald’ pee of com- 
plicity in the sabotage plans and declared that Mr. Churchill had “‘se- 
duced the Rumanian peasantry by scattering sterling notes far and, 
wide”. 

If London, the writer declared, now poured out cynical streams of 
lies and planned new menaces [in black type] against Rumania the néw 
State “wil no longer be responsible for the answer. With the Axis behind 
it, it has the power”. 

Over 150 German and Rumanian war ’planes flew over Bucarest. 
Six German air officers of high rank arrived in the city. 

British statement issued in London regarding relatiohs with the 
Rumanian Government. (See Great Britain.) 

It was learnt that Mr. Miller had been handed over by the police*to 
the military authorities for trial by court-martial. The preliminary 
police report exonerated hinf from the charge of sabotage, but the 
Director of Police refused to take the responsibility of releasing him 
with an order. of expulsion from the country. 

Oct. 12.—Some 400 German Army officers and orderlies arrived in 
Bucarest by train, and were greeted by General Antonescu, M. Sima, 
and the German and Italian Ministers. The officers included 2 divisional 
generals and 3 major-generals. Some 30 Gestapo agents were installed 
at their hotel. 

All internal and foreign telephone communications were suspended. 

Other arrivals of German troops were reported at strategic centres, 
including Timisoara, Braso, and Ploesti, and there were reported to be 
several thousand in villages round Bucarest. 

Oct. 18.—The Germans were reported to have demanded the cession 
of a base at Mamaia, north of Contanza, for a seaplane base. 

Oct. 14.—Reports were current that 3 oil wells at Bacoiu had been 
destroyed by fire. 

Three thousand German troops, mostly belonging to A.A. units, 
arrived at Galatz. 

Thirty members of the British Legation staff and 40 British residents 
left Bucarest for Istanbul. 

Italian Air Force officers also arrived in Bucarest, as part of a com- 
mission to supervise the construction of a seaplane base at Constanza. 

More German aircraft arrived, and some 20 machines were reported 
to have gone to Urgeni on the Pruth River. 

Discontent was stated to be widespread in the country and to be 
supported by the National Peasant Party. Restrictions were imposed 
on the sales of some foods. 
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Large quantities of pamphlets attacking the policy of the Iron Guard 
were distributed secretly. i 


SPAIN ' 

Oct. 1.—It was learnt that the steamer Monte Moncayo had been 
sunk by an Italian submarine on Sept 28 off Sicily, with the loss of 4 
lives. (This was the third Spanish ship sunk by the Italian Navy 
within 10 days.) 

Sefior Sufier in Rome. (See Italy.) ; 

Oct. 2—German technical journal’s estimate of the economic 
situation of Spain. (See Germany.) 

Oct. 5.—Sefior Suñer arrived back from Italy and was welcomed by 
the German and Italian Ambassadors and by the Falange leaders. 

Oct. 9.—The press reported Mr. Churchill’s speech at some length, 
but omitted his reference to Spain. 

Oct. 10.—Marshal de Bono arrived in Madrid, to confer on General 
Franco the Grand Collar of the Order of the Annunciation on behalf of 
the King of Italy. 

Oct. 11.—Reports from American sources described Madrid as full of 
uniformed Nazis, who were subjecting the country to severe repression. 
Conditions were very bad, and there was more starvation and despair 
than in any other country. 

Oct. 12.—Reports from American sources stated that M. Pierlot 
and M. Spaak, the Belgian Premier and Foreign Minister, had been- 
arrested at Gerona on Oct. 3. They had been admitted to Spain from 
Perpignan, but the permission to travef through the country was re- 
voked at the instigation of the Gestapo. 

SWEDEN 

Oct. 2—The Government asked the Riksdag to appropriate 33 
million kronor (say £2 milhon) for defence, including the purchase of 
ships from the mercantile marime for the Navy. 

Oct, 5.—Protest to British Government against dropping of bombs 
alleged to be British over Malmö on Oct. 3. (See Great Britain.) 

Oct. 9.—A quarter of a million more cattle were reported to have been 
slaughtered owing to lack of fodder. 

The press reported that Hitler had conferred on General Thoernell, 
the C.-in-C. of the Army, the Grand Cross of the Order of the German 
Eagle. 


SUDAN 
Oct. 5.—It was announced that the Government had presented the 
British Government with £100,000 for the purchase of aircraft. , 


TANGANYIKA 


Oct. 11.—The War Fund sent a further £6,000 to London, making a 
total of £130,000 in all contributed for various war purposes. . 


THAILAND 


Oct. 5.—The Prime Minister informed the press that Thailand would 
not resort to arms to get the territory it claimed from Indo-China. 
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Oct. 12.—It was understood that the Government had been informed 
by the French Minister in Bangkok that his Government would accede 
to their demand for the return of territory in Indo-China west of the 
Mekong. . 


TUNISIA 


Oct. 13.—Reports reaching Egypt stated that there was a shortage 
of several foodstuffs, and an almost complete lack of petrol. All horses 
and mules had been requisitioned by an Army order and sent to France. 
The olive and other crops were rotting in the plantations owing to the 
impossibility of arranging transport across the Mediterranean. , 


TURKEY 


Oct. 3.—The President received the new Soviet Ambassador, who 
presented his letters of credence. 

Oct. 8—The Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. left for Moscow, after 2 
months’ leave. He said that relations between the two countries were 
normal and friendly. 

Oct. 11.—The Angora wireless station declared that any attempt to 
attack the country through Bulgaria or Greece would be resisted with 
2 million bayonets. . ; 

Oct. 12.—The Rumanian Ambassador left Angora, and the Rumanian 
mission which, with those of the other Balkan States, was raised to the 
status of an embassy on the initiative of King Carol, reverted to that of 
a legation. ° 

The President of the Repubhc received the new Soviet Ambassador 
and the Chinese Ambassador. 


UGANDA 


Oct. 8.—The Governor informed the Colonial office that the native 
administrations at,Bugishu and Bugwere wished to present £6,000 to 
the British Government for fighter aircraft. 

URUGUAY 7 

Oct. 14.—The Government were understood to have expressed their 
readiness to grant to the United States the use of a naval base at the 
River Plate. 

0 
U.S.A. 

Oct. 2.—The prdss received from the British Purchasing Commission a 
message from Lord Beaverbrook stating that the flow of American 
aircraft to England “gives us renewed confidence in the triumphant 
conclusion of our long battle in the air”. It added that the machines in 
use (Brewster fighters, the Douglas DD/7, and the new Curtiss) were 
equal to the best British machines. 

Statements given to U.S. press correspondents in Berlin on German 
strategy. (See Germany.) 

Oct. 5.—The Secretary of the’ Navy, addressing police officers in 
Washington, said “our mode of life has never been so challenged as it is 
now. ‘The recent military alliance of Japan, Germany, and Italy is 
directed against us. We are the largest obstacle in the path of the 
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totalitarian Powers. Should Great Britain fail to stem the tide of ever- 
advancing tyranny we shall find ourselves surrounded by these inter- 
national brigands, whose greatest victory would be the destruction of 
the United States. 

“Never understanding us they suppose our people can be brought 
under their iron rule Both as an American and as an official of the 
Navy I know differently. If the fight is forced on us, we shall be ready 
for them.” 

All reservists of the Navy and the Marine Corps were called up. This 
brought the total of naval personnel on active duty to 239,281. 

Oct. 7.—Mr. Hull discussed the world situation with Lord Lothian, 
and Mr. Welles received the French Ambassador, who said they had “a 
conversational tour of the world.” 

The French Ambassador afterwards addressed a meeting of overseas 
writers. He was reported (by the New York Times) to have said that the 
French Fleet was now in such a condition, due to technical precautions 
taken by the Vichy Government, that it could never be used again in 
military operations, even if the Germans were to seize it. He stated 
that’ Marshal Pétain did not order it to be scuttled at the time of the 
armistice because the Italian terms were not known, and he wished 
to maintain some machinery of resistance if they proved too harsh. 

He also said fhe had assured Mr. Welles that no fortifications were 
being erected in Martinique, that no German officers and men were at 
Dakar’, and that there was no truth in reports that Germans had 
occupied strategic points in Syria. The aeroplanes attached to the air- 
craft-carrier Béarn could not be returned to tHe United States because of 
the terms of the armistice, but he had assured Mr. Welles that no 
French war material would ever be used against the Western Hemi-, 
sphere. 

Oct. 8.—It was announced in Washington that U.S. Consuls in Japan, 
China, Hong-kong, Indo-China, Manchuria, the leased territory of 
Kwangtung, Korea, and Formosa were advising all American citizens 
who could do so to leave those countries as soon as possible. (Their 
number was estimated at about 17,000.) f 

Mr. Hull received a visit from the Japanese Ambassador, on the 
latter’s initiative. 

Oct. 9.—The Secretary of the Navy told the press that the Fleet in 
the Pacific was to be brought up to full strength at once by the addition 
of some 4,200 men. 

President Roosevelt signed a Bill designed to prevent excessive 
profits being made in industries connected with national defence. 

The Chief of the U.S. Air Force stated that the country was now 
turning out 800 warplanes a month. 

Oct. 10.—It was understood in Washington that Mr. Kirk, the Chargé 
d'Affaires in Berlin, was returning home for consultation. 

Orders were issued for the mobilization on Nov. 7 of 23 battalions of 
the Organized Marine Corps Reserve at 6 different points on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. , 

The Chairman of the National Advisory Defence Commission, in a 
statement urging the Army Ordnance Association to speed production, 
said that up to Sept. 28 he had cleared contracts totalling $3,153 
million for the Army and $5,100 million for the Navy, and still had 
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about $4,000 million worth to clear. The balance of $16,000 million 
expenditure provided for by Congress under the defence programme had 
to do with pay of the Services and otheritems with which the Defence 
Commission did not deal. 

The aircraft output scheduled for October was 1,133 machines; 
actually it would probably be 900 to 950, but they hoped to reach 
1,250 a month by Jan. 1, and 1,500 by July 1. 

The Treasury announced that President Roosevelt had signed an 
order “freezing” Rumanian funds in the United States, estimated at 
$100 million. 

Figures published in the New York press showed that low-grade 
aviation spirit was still being shipped to Japan, with other low grades 
of petrol, but that none of the qualities (e.g. 87-octane petrol) barred by 
the embargo of July 31 had gone. 

President Roosevelt telegraphed to the President of the Chinese 
Republic offering his and the United States’ felicitations on the 29th 
anniversary of the founding of the Republic and reaffirming “the 
traditional friendship existing between our two countries”. 

Oct. 11.—It was stated in financial circles in New York that advices 
received from France and Martinique confirmed that $200 million of 
French gold shipped to America by the Bank of France had been 


diverted to Martinique when France fell. . 
Oct. 12.—Statement by U.S. High Commissioner re the defence of 
the Philippines. (See Philippine Islands.) . 


President Roosevelt, speaking at Dayton, Ohio, said that into the 
Western Hemisphere had* poured the blood, culture, and traditions of 
all the races and peoples of the earth, and it had now become a great 

„political system. But the defence of this Hemisphere did not touch only 
the territory of North, Central, and South America. “We include”, he 
said, “the right to the peaceful use of the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Pacific Ocean. That has been our traditional policy.” 

He pointed out that the eight naval bases acquired from Great 
Britain were not for the United States alone, but for the whole Hemi- 
sphere, as was proved when they were promptly opened to other 
Republics, for co-operative use. Forewarned “by the deliberate attacks 
of dictators upon free peoples” the United States was building a “total 
defence” on land and sea and in the air sufficient to repel total attack 
from any part of the world. Why, he asked, should the Americas 
accept assurances that they were immune when history recorded not 
long ago the same assurances given to Holland, Belgium, and Norway? 

He went on: “Americans will not be scared or threatened into the 
the ways the dictators want us to follow. 

“No combination of the dictator countries of Europe or Asia will 
halt us in the path we see ahead . . . or will stop the help we are giving 
to almost the last free people now fighting to hold them at bay. The 
men and women of Britain have shown how a free people defend what 
they know to be right. Their heroic defence will be recorded for all 
time. It will be perpetual proof that democracy, when put to the test, 
can show the stuff of which it is made.” 

For years, he said, he had devoted every ounce of his energy to the 
cause of keeping the United States and the other American Republics 
at peace with the rest of the world; now the United States was arming, 
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not only to defend itself, but, in co-operation with the other nations, to 
defend the whole Hemisphere, because that “is the strongest guarantee 
of peace’. The people of the United States and the peoples of the 
Americas “reject the doctrine of appeasement”, knowing it for what 
it was, “a major weapon of the aggressor nations’. They knew that 
if they sought to appease the dictators by withholding aid “from 
those who stand in their way” it would only hasten the day of attack 
upon themselves 

It could no longer be disputed that the forces of evil, bent on the 
conquest of the world, would destroy whomever and whatever they 
could destroy. 

He expressed confidence in the ability of the Americas to resist any 
infiltration of “alien political and economic ideas which would destroy 
our freedom and democracy”. “Divide and conquer” had been the 
totalitarians’ battle-cry in Europe, but “on our continent it will fail’. 
They were determined to use their energies and resources to counteract 
and repel foreign plots and propaganda, and “the whole technique of 
underground warfare originating in Europe and now clearly directed 
against all republics on this side of the ocean”. 

He concluded: “Our course is clear, our decision is made. We will 
continue to pile up our defence and our armaments. We will continue to 
help those who*resist aggression and who now hold the aggressors far 
from our shores.” 

Oct? 13.—The State Department report of the operations of organiza- 
tions soliciting funds for distribution abroad stated that on Sept. 28 
there were 296 organizations in existence, of Which 79 were raising funds 
for Great Britain, and that the sum raised totalled $5,818,826. This 
did not include the American Red Cross, which had collected $28 
million during the summer for relief in all countries, of which $4,221,701 
had gone to Great Britain since Sept. 16, apart from large supplies of 
ambulances, X-ray units, foodstuffs, and comforts. 

President Roosevelt broadcast a statement to open the annual 
“drive” of the Community Chests, which he described as a form 
of “spiritual fortification” which should not be dismissed lightly by 
“those in other lands who believe that nations can live by force alone”. 
He went on to say that “a nation does not have to be cruel in order to 
be tough, for human kindness has never weakened the stamina or soft- 
ened the fibre of a free people”. 


U.S.S.R. i 


Oct. 5.—The Tass Agency published reports from its London cor- 
respondent praising the British defences and the discipline, moral, and 
living and social conditions in the Army. The correspondent stated that 
a visit to an anti-aircraft battery had shown that most of its members 
were trade-unionists and of working class origin, and that the officers 
were drawn from all walks of life and were not professional soldiers. 

Marshal Timoshenko, ina message to graduates of a Military Academy, 
said the flames of the second imperialist war were enveloping West and 
East. The Soviet Union stood outside its orbit, but “this does not 
mean that we are safe from any provocations that may threaten our 
borders . . . We must be ready for any emergency and further strengthen 
the Red Army’s fighting capacity”. 
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Oct. 18.—The Government were understood to have issued orders, a 
few days earlier, forbidding navigation by foreign vessels in the waters 
of the Soviet Black Sea. Soon afterwards a Yugoslav steamer was sunk 
near Sulina, and the Rumanian monitor Ttraspol, on her way from 
Odessa. 

Strong concentrations of troops were reported to be in Bukovina and 
Bessarabia, and Cernauti was stated to have been largely evacuated by 
- civilians in order to be converted into a large military centre. Thrée 
hundred warplanes were reported to have reached Bukovina. 

Oct. 14.—Articles were published in the press reaffirming that neutral- 
ity remained the corner stone of Soviet policy. 


VATICAN CITY 

Oct. 6.—The Osservatore Romano published an official communication 
stating that the only reason why Señor Suñer was not granted “the 
costomafy audience of the Pope” was that he did not ask for one. 
YUGOSLAVIA 3 

Oct. 6—The Government issued a decree forbidding Jews to trade + ra 
in foodstuffs. 

Oct. 14.—The Prime Minister, speaking in Belgrade, said ‘‘we are 
determined to keep and defend what former generatiéns won for us. 
We would not hesitate to make supreme sacrifices to this end”. The 
Minister for War said that every inch of their territory was soaked in the 
blood of Serbian heroes, adding “I openly and freely declare that we are 
ready to shed our blood to preserve what we hold”. The speeches were 
‘broadcast. 
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THE INVASION OF GREECE 


1. INTRODUCTORY 

THE Italian attack on Greece, which took place in the early morning 
of Monday, Oct. 19, after the delivery in Athens at 3 a.m. of an ulti- 
matum expiring at 6 a.m., was not entirely unexpected, though the 
moment was not foreseen. The Greek Government accepted the 
ultimatum as a declaration of war, and ehose the path of resistance. 
An account is given elsewhere in this Bulletin (vide Chronology) of the 
declarations made and of the first steps taken in the campaign. But 
some general considerations on the immediate reactions to the 
courageous stand taken by Greece may be mentioned here. 

First, it is unlikely that the conquest of a relatively poor country 
like Greece was the reason for extending the war to the Balkans. In 
London the opinion was expressed that the move was probably part of a 
general plan by the Axis Powers for the control of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean preparatory to moves in the Middle East, and that the motive 
of the attack was supplied by the strategic importance of Greece and 
the Greek islands. 

Secondly, there was never any doubt that Great Britain would 
honour the pledges given to Greece, and, if there had been no such 
pledges British interests in the Mediterranean would have dictated that 
support should be given. Indeed, preparations had been made to meet 
the emergency. 

Thirdly, it was considered likely, though no precise information was 
available, that Turkey had given Greece some indication of support, 
and that, in any event, Turkish non-belligerency would -make it 
unnecessary for Greece to take steps for the defence of her Thracian 
frontier. Turkish and Greek interests are closely connected, and the 
defence of the Greek islands, in particular, is a part of the defence of 
the Dardanelles and the western Anatolian coast. 

There was, at the time of writing, more uncertainty on the attitude 
of Greece’s other neighbours. Yugoslavia and Bulgaria both declared 
neutrality. With Yugoslavia Greece has always had good relations, 
but there is an obvious temptation for Italy to make use of the roads 
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from Albania to Salonika through Yugoslavian territory, and Yugo- 
slavia is threatened on her northern frontiers and on her Adriatic coast, 
long coveted by Italy. With Bulgaria there are old causes of dissension, 
centring mainly on access to an Aegean port. In Moscow there was no 
authentic evidence of what the reaction would be, though it appeared 
that conversations between M. Molotov and the Turkish Ambassador 
had taken place, and it was likely that Turkey’s actions would be 
guided to a great extent by the Russian attitude. 

With these considerations in mind it may be worth while to give some 
particulars of Greece’s strategic position, the political events leading up 
to the present crisis and of her military and economic strength. 


2. GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION AND COMMUNICATIONS 

The physical configuration of Greece, a peninsula with a much 
indented coast-line thrust southward from the main Balkan peninsula 
into the Levant, with a fringe of outlying islands on the Adriatic coast 
and in the Aegean, gives her great strategic importance in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. The Greeks are themselves a maritime people, and they 
therefore understand the full implications of sea-power. Clearly their 
entry into the war makes a substantial difference to the general situa- 
tion. If Italy had control of the many admirable harbours available 
she would be in a better position to harass the British Navy and weuld 
be able directly to threaten Turkey, Syria, and other countries in the 
Levant. Similarly the use ef Greek bases on the mainland, in Crete, 
and on the Aegean and Ionian Islands will assist the British Navy. 

The Greek islands in the Aegean form a screen for the entrance to the 
Dardanelles. The immediate entrance is, it 1s true, defensible on the 
north and south from the Turkish islands of Imbros and Tenedos, and 
from the small Rabbit Islands at the mouth of the Straits. To the west 
of Imbros lie the islands of Samothrake and Lemnos; the latter, with the 
spacious harbour of Mudros, was a British base during the attack on 
Gallipoliin 1915. Farther south the large group of the Cyclades presents 
a formidable line defending access from the Eastern Mediterranean to 
the Aegean. 

The islands flanking the western coast of Anatolia, from the entrance 
to the Dardanelles to Castellorizo, are all of them, except Tenedos and 
a few islets, in Greek or Italian hands. The largest Greek islands are: 
Mitylene (Lesbos), with two large nearly landlocked gulfs; and Samos 
and its adjacent islands. Then come the Dodecanese and Rhodes in 
Italian hands, but already so effectively masked by the British Navy 
that the danger of offensive from that quarter against Turkey is limited. 
The main sea-route from Alexandria to Smyrna (Izmir) and Istanbul 
runs through these Islands. Lastly, the island of Crete, some 150 miles 
in length, lying south of the islands of the Aegean, with good harbours 
at Candia and Suda Bay, presents a further barrier to the Aegean Sea. 
Obviously the geographical situation demands the firm friendship 
between Turkey and Greece which actually exists. On the west coast of 
Greece the Ionian islands offer opportunities of naval defence from the 
mouth of the Straits of Otranto southwards. 

In Greece and the islands there are said to be 164 ports, 459 road- 
steads and a great number of landing places. Most of the “ports’’ are 
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no more than natural harbours, lacking modern port facilities. In the 
last two years, however, harbour works have improved conditions in the 
ports with the greatest volume of trade: Piraeus, Salonika, Patras, 
Volo, Candia, Cavalla, Corfu, and Mitylene. Of these Piraeus is over- 
whelmingly the most important, probably second only to Marseilles 
among Mediterranean ports. Salonika has a much smaller total trade 
than Piraeus, but exports are greater, because of the existence in the 
port of two free zones, one under Greek and the other under Yugo- 
slavian control. The existence of these zones facilitates the export of 
goods from the Balkans and Central Europe brought down the Vardar 
Valley by rail, without local customs or other formalities, and would be 
more used if railway facilities were better. The harbour at Candia was 
reconstructed in the ’twenties by a British engineering firm. In the 
Jonian Islands harbours at Corfu and in the Cyclades at Syros (once 
the largest Greek port) are mainly used for cruising and coastal trade. 

The movement of shipping is greatly facilitated by the Corinth Canal, 
completed in 1893, which shortens the passage from the Ionian to the 
Aegean Sea by obviating the necessity of passing round the Peloponnese 
(Morea). The Canal is about 4 miles in length with a depth of between 
24 and 27 feet and a minimum breadth of about 27 yards. Its waters 
are navigable for submarines and small craft. The canal was blocked 
by a landslide for some time, but has since been repaired. Its use 
shortens the passage from Brindisi to Piraeus by 24 hours, but it is, of 
course, not navigable for large ships; in peace-time it is used by the 
smaller ships of the Italian Lloyd Triestino Line trading with ports in 
the Aegean, 

The only line of direct railway communication with Central Europe 
is from Salonika through the Vardar Valley to the Yugoslav frontier, 
Ghevgeli, Skoplje, Niš, and Belgrade. There is no direct railway 
communication with Bulgaria except from Dedeagach, by the Maritza 
Valley along the Turkish frontier. A much-needed connexion between 
Petritch in Bulgaria and Demihissar on the Greek Macedonian railway 
has not yet been accomplished. All the lines are single-track except the 
short Athens-Piraeus connexion. The Morean railways are narrow 
gauge lines. The mountainous character of the country and the ease of 
maritime communications has prevented any great development of 
internal railway communications except in Macedonia and Thrace, and 
the total length of lines is only 1,668 miles. From Salonika lines run 
eastward across Macedonia and Thrace, and parallel to the Turkish 
frontier; and southward through the eastern provinces to Athens. A 
new stretch of line from Myrsine to Tsayezi, following the left bank of 
the Strymon, opened last May, improves these Macedonian connexions. 
From Athens a line crossing the Corinth Canal links the capital with 
Patras and the west coast of the Peloponnese along the coastal plain, 
while another crosses Arkadia to the west, and links up with the coastal 
railway. 

With Albania the main way of communication has been by way of 
the old Roman road, the Via Ignatia between the Adriatic and the 
Aegean Seas, which follows the Skumbi River, skirts Lake Okhrida 
and passes through Yugoslavian territory via Monastir (Bitolj) and 
thence to Salonika. A shorter route runs from Korcha (Koritza) in 
Albania to Salonika, a distance of about 100 miles. A road also runs 
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across the frontier from Santi Quaranta to Janina, Arta, and the Gulf 
of Corinth. 5 


3. GREEK ARMY AND Navy 

General Metaxas began the reorganization of the Greek Army in 1936. 
In 1937, the period of service with the colours was increased from one to 
two years. Training was reorganized under French officers, and a 
military academy for officers was established. Between 1936 and 1940 
Greece spent 6,616 million drachmae (about £12 million) on defence. 
To this sum may fairly be added large expenditure on roads, railways, 
and harbours. A “Metaxas Line” of fortifications was constructed on 
the northern frontier. Near the Albanian frontier these defensive 
works run from Parga through Janina, across the northern slopes of 
the Pinduo range, through Kastoria to Florina; a second passes through 
Koziani and Edessa, covering the approaches to Salonika. Barracks 
were built and modern equipment supplied, including about 400 
to 450 *planes, of which perhaps 100 are really modern machines. 
It is understood that, early ın the War, the Greeks took care to 
remove their "planes to safely camouflaged stations to avoid the 
destruction on the ground which befell the Polish air force at the 
outset of the German invasion of Poland. In normal times the 
air bases are at Phaleran, Tatoi, Larissa, and Salonika. The peace-time 
strength of the army is from 65,000 to 85,000 men, including some long- 
service troops; in war this force can be expanded to about half a million, 
provided that equipment is available. 

The Navy is a small defensive force, consisting mainly of small 
vessels: 10 destroyers, 11 torpedo boats, 4 motor torpedo boats, 8 mine- 
layers, and six submarines, with many auxiliary craft; a good deal of 
building is in progress. The two larger warships, the Giorgios Averoff 
of 9,300 tons, built in 1911, and the Hele, mine-laying cruiser of 2,400 
tons, were completely refitted, but the Helle was sunk on August 15 “by 
an unknown submarine” during a period of acute Greco-Italian tension.. 
Six of the destroyers are modern, and the other four, which date from: 
1911, were reconstructed in 1924-25 in Great Britain. The submarines. 
date from 1926-28. The torpedo boats are small, and probably anly- 
useful for coastal work, but the motor torpedo boats are modern. The 
Navy, small as it is, has the advantage that some ships can pass through 
the Canal cut across the Isthmus of Corinth, and the much-indented: 
coastline and the numerous islands in the Aegean offer many admirable: 
bases. The Navy can be extended in time of war by the many ships of: 
the mercantile marine, with a steam and motor tonnage of nearly 2: 
million tons, which comes next after the French and Itahan mercantile: 
marines in tonnage among Mediterranean merchant fleets. The 
merchant marine also supplies excellent men for the Navy, which, 
though it is recruited mainly by conscription, is able to take picked 
men from the annual contingent. The naval base at Salamis has 
recently been improved. Among the precautions taken in August were 
the closing of the harbour of Piraeus to all ships not escorted by 
destroyers. Clearly the Greek Navy is insufficient single-handed to 
defend Greece’s long and difficult coastline, but the assistance of the 
British Navy alters the position, and will enable the Greek Navy to 
render effective services in defence. 
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4. POLITICAL POSITION. FRIENDSHIP WITH TURKEY AND 
GREAT BRITAIN 

In politics Greece has experienced heavy weather ever since the last 
war. After a period of republican government, which lasted from 
1924 to 1935, the Monarchy was restored, and King George II returned 
to Greece as King of the Hellenes. Soon after his return he granted a 
wide amnesty, which brought about some degree of reconciliation 
between the warring parties, but the attempt made by the King to 
restore constitutional government failed, and.on August 4, 1936, the 
Chamber was dissolved and General Metaxas, the new Premier, was 
invested with dictatorial powers. Whatever opinion is held of the 
means by which democracy has been suppressed, there is no doubt that 
many substantial advantages have been secured, and, now, after four 
years of power, the Metaxas régime appeared to be firmly established. 
A great scheme of much needed public works—new roads, irrigation, 
and drainage has been carried out; a settlement has been effected with 
the foreign bondholders; the very inadequate rural health services have 
been improved, steps have been taken to reduce peasant indebtedness, 
and industrial production has advanced. 

Greece has repeatedly affirmed a policy of neutrality in the present 
war. On May 1, 1940, General Metaxas declared that Greece would not 
fight “except’to defend her independence and neutrality”, and the 
declaration has been repeated in substance on many occasions. In 
foreign policy in the last ten years Greece has sought to be on good 
terms with her neighbours and with the Great Powers. She supported 
Turkey in the efforts to secure an effective Balkan Union, and in 1939 
she sought to placate Bulgaria by renewing the offer of a free zone in 
the port of Salonika, though she was not prepared to give the desired 
territorial access to the Aegean Sea at Dedeagach (Alexandropolis) in 
Western Thrace, as a Bulgarian corridor would destroy the effect of the 
common frontier between Turkey and Greece on which both these 
countries set store. Turkey and Greece have long since settled their 
differences arising from the Greco-Turkish War of 1922, and collabora- 
tion with Turkey is the main plank in Greek foreign policy. This friend- 
ship was put on a Treaty basis in 1933, when a Pact was signed at 
Ankara on Sept. 14. By Article I the two countries guaranteed the 
inviolability of their common frontiers, and by Article IT they agreed 
that in all territorial questions affecting their interests they would 
consult together. There has, in fact, been close co-operation, based on 
common interests in the maintenance of peace in the Aegean Sea. In 
recent months close contact has been maintained; there has been 
constant exchange of military information, and Turkey is reported to 
have placed adequate military formations on the Thracian frontier. 
But, though references in the Turkish Press are always friendly, and 
although there is obviously close sympathy between the Governments, 
reports appearing from time to time that Turkey had promised military 
support in case of invasion must be received with caution. 

Friendship with Great Britain is traditional, and it appears, indeed, 
that so long as British naval power in the Mediterranean is supreme, 
British friendship is of primary importance to a maritime country in 
Greece’s situation. The Italian conquest of Albania in the spring of 
1939 and rumours of further Italian designs on Corfu caused the utmost 
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disquiet in Greece. Although the most explicit assurances were given 
by Italy both to the British and the Greek Governments that Italy was 
actuated by “cordial and solid” friendship with Greece and was 
determined to respect her integrity, the British Government thought it 
necessary to give a formal guarantee to afford all the support in their 
power should any action be taken which threatened Greek independence 
and the Greek Government considered it vital to resist. 

On Jan. 26, 1940, it was announced that agreement on economic and 
financial matters had been reached between Great Britain and Greece. 
The vexed question of Greek debt payments was settled, thus opening 
the London market once more for credit to Greece. 


1 See the Bullsiin of April 22, 1939, for the statement made by Mr Neville 
Chamberlain, then Prime Minister, in the House of Commons on April 13, 1939, 
in which the events leading up to this declaration are described, 
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5. RELATIONS WITH THE AXIS POWERS 

German propaganda distributed from the German Legation, business 
agents, and German “tourists” have been active in Greece as else- 
where in the Balkans, though not on such a large scale, and an improve- 
ment in business relations is said to have been secured by some modifica- 
tion of the clearing arrangements, but it is impossible to say what 
headway has been made. Certain public men are reported to have 
strong German sympathies, but there are no influential supporters for 
Italy. 

Only a year ago on Sept. 30, 1939, after the withdrawal of military 
forces from both sides of the Greco-Albanian frontier, an exchange of 
Notes between the Greek and Italian Governments reaffirmed ‘‘the 
friendship and collaboration which inspired the Pact of Friendship, 
Conciliation and Judicial Settlement signed‘at Rome on September 
23, 1928. Within six months of the exchange of these Notes Greece 
found it necessary to rush troops northward for the defence of the 
frontiers, and, though Italy was reported (May 17, 1940) as giving full 
assurances of her intention to respect Greek neutrality, uneasiness has 
continued with little respite ever since. In August the murder of a 
bandit, Daut Hoggia, an old Albanian irredentist (see the Bulletin of 
Aug. 24, 1940, pp. 1120 and 1125), served as a pretext for a violent 
outburst agaihst Greece, in spite of the fact that the Greek Govern- 
ment expected and were willing to accede to a demand for the extra- 
ditién of his assailants, who had fled to Greece. Greece was alleged to 
be oppressing the Albanian minority in the border district of Ciamura, 
and “justice for Albania” was demanded. Tension was increased by the 
sinking, on Aug. 15, of the Greek minelayer Helle by “a submarine of 
unknown nationality”. The Helle was standing by as ceremonial guayd 
for the celebration of the Feast of the Assumption on the island of 
Tenos, the annual occasion of a great pilgrimage to the shrine. Two 
destroyers, escorting the pilgrims, were attacked by an Italian seaplane, 
an incident for which Italy offered apologies, stating that the destroyers 
had been mistaken for a British convoy. The Italian press campaign 
against Greece continued, and Signor Gayda declared (Aug. 23) that 
revision of the Albanian frontier could no longer be delayed, and spoke 
of the cession of the Epirot coast as far south as Prevesa and of part of 
Janina. In spite of acute tension no military action took place, and 
before the end of August anxiety was decreased. British warships were 
keeping watch against Italian naval attacks and relations with Turkey 
grew closer with the approach of danger. A month later, however, there 
were signs that Berlin was giving some support to Italy’s claims against 
Greece, and a period of anxiety, culminating in the present crisis, 
followed. On Oct. 5 it was reported that Italy had moved 130,000 men 
and 120 tanks to new posts near the Greek frontier. By the end of the 
month, however, barracks were being erected for the troops, a proceed- 
ing which seemed to indicate that no immediate attack was intended. 


6. Economic SITUATION 
Greece is, naturally, not a rich country. Of her total area of 50,147 
sq. miles, rather less than that of England and Wales, 55 per cent, much 
of it mountainland, was, in 1929, unproductive. The rest, however, is, 
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on the whole, well used. Of the total area 154 per cent was, in 1929, 
arable land, 3 per cent under vines and garden crops, 18 per cent under 
forest, and 84 per cent pasture. The proportion of cultivated land to 
total area appears to have increased at least 40 per cent by 1937, and 
vegetable, industrial crop, and fodder-growing had increased relatively 
to the production of vines and cereals. Indeed, Greece has for a con- 
siderable time specialized her agriculture to the point where she has had 
to import wheat to fill her normal requirements, though wheat produc- 
tion has almost trebled in the last decade, largely through increased 
productivity per acre. New efforts have been made this year to expand 
the production of food and raw materials which Greece imports in 
normal times. To this end the area under tobacco has been decreased 
and the area under wheat and cotton extended. It was found necessary 
in June, 1940, to ration many staple commodities, including petrol, 
flour, rice, and sugar. The wheat import difficulty appeared to be in 
process of being solved for the time being, as Russia has now agreed to 
supply 100,000 tons in the near future. An American shipment of 
sugar eased the sugar situation. 

This specialization upon such crops as tobacco, fruit for drying, olives, 
dessert grapes, and figs, which make up some 78 per cent of her exports, 
has made Greece much more dependent than most of her neighbours 
upon international trade, and has helped, also, to make her better off. 
Ten years ago, her imports amounted to some 18 or 20 per cent of her 
national income, against 10 to 15 per cent for her Balkan neighbours: 
she was probably 20 to 40 per cent ahead of, for instance, Yugoslavia or 
Bulgaria in income per head of the population. This superiority, how- 
ever, is due also to other factors. Shipping brought Greece before the 
present war perhaps £10 million per year—some 5 per cent of her total 
national income—and a substantial percentage of the population was 
engaged in industries which were more productive (per person engaged 
in them) than agriculture. 

Industrialization, indeed, has been pushed ahead vigorously in the 
past decade under the stimulus of protective duties and quotas, so that 
in 1937 about three-quarters of the industrial products used in the 
country were estimated to be home-produced. The trend of production 
in various industries; indeed, is Well shown by the following index 
numbers of output in 1938, expressed as percentages of the 1928 
output: metallurgy 81; engineering 584; textiles 208; chemicals 178; 
leather 63; paper 174; clothing 30; foodstuffs 105; tobacco 125; electricity 
434; building 149. Total industrial production is reckoned to have 
increased by 68 per cent in this decade, but the increase in numbers 
employed is much smaller. It seems that not many more than 250,000 
of the 2,800,000 persons occupied in Greece to-day are in factory 
industry. The considerable part played by home industries is shown by 
the fact that about 5,000 tons of a total annual production of 8,000 tons 
of wool is kept by farmers for their own use and 2,000 tons sold in local 
markets. The raw material for the 24 factories, with 20,000 spindles 
and 1,300 looms, employing in all 5,000 workpeople, is supplied mainly 
from imported wool and yarns. Greek production of woollen goods 
covers 85 per cent of domestic requirements. 

The chief hindrance to industrialization is the lack of fuel. Only a 
very small quantity of lignite is mined (though an effort is being made to 
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increase production from the deposits near Ptolemais in Macedonia), 

and the development of water power has not beén, and probably, owing 

to the seasonal character of the rainfall, cannot be, sufficient to make up 

for this lack. Greece, however, has some valuable mineral deposits, and 

production from these in the last three.years has been as follows: 
Mineral Production Peas Foiss; 0007 omtited 


8 1939 
Bauxite 137 * 179 166 
Magnesite 162 168 25 
Nickel ore 39 50 47 
Iron ore 300 349 118 
Pyrites 207 244 149 
Chromite 53 42 29 


Only the bauxite output is of substantial importance relative to total 
world supplies, but the nickel and chromite form substantial parts of 
total European production, and might therefore be important to 
Germany or Italy. The mineral deposits in question are situated mostly 
in Attica, Euboea, and on the Gulf of Corinth. 

The war has struck Greece more heavily than most other South- 
' Eastern European countries because of her greater dependence upon 
foreign trade in general and upon seaborne trade in particular—some 
80 per cent of her foreign trade formerly went by sea, and her rail 
communications with the outside world are confined to the single-track 
railways from Salonika to Niš, and to Istanbul (via Edirne). The rise in 
shipping freights (as much as fourfold in some cases) at the outbreak of 
war, and the disappearance of German shipping from the seas did much 
to iterates for the general reduction of seaborne traffic at first, but, 
since the entrance of Italy into the war, the inevitable dislocation of 
shipping, as it affects Greece, has been so great as to mean a serious fall 
in earnings. In February, 1940, there were some 500 Greek freighters at 
sea, in addition to many Greek-owned ships, many of them armed, 
sailing under foreign flags, and direct losses of tonnage have been 
considerable. To replace Greek ships lost at sea since December, 1939, - 
arrangements were made in March, 1940, for Greek owners to purchase 
about 50,000 tons of American shipping. r 

The changes in Greek trade may be judged from the following table, 
which shows the extent of her dependence upon her five largest suppliers 
and customers. 

Greek Trade wiih certain Couninies expressed as percentage of Total Trade 

Imports from 1936 1937 1938 1939 Exports to 1936 1937 1938 1939 


Germany and + Germany and 
Austria 24.5 29.7 303 30.1 Austria 387 327 40.2 275 
United U.S.A 143 165 170 216 
Kingdom 161 11.0 130 121 United 
Rumania 3 111 10.3 94 Kingdom 122 96 83 137 
U.S.A. 71 43 72 66 Italy 18 62 52 °63 
Italy 0.5 29 34 52 France 33 ,25 29 28 


reasons, been so great as on other Balkan countries whıch supply 

commodities more important for the German Four-Year Plan. The fall 

in imports from Germany in 1939 is largely explained by the fact that 

they were normally carried by sea. The importance of Rumania as a 

supplier is explained by Greece’s need of oil. The magnitude of the 
e 
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trade with the United States is attributed in part to the many personal 
connections in that country. Greek immigrants to the United States 
retain their interest in their homeland. One important source of income 
to Greece has been the remittances sent home by Greek emigrants, 
which have fallen off in the last two years because of the uncertainty of 
European affairs. Another source of income, the tourist trade, has 
necessarily practically disappeared. since the war. 

The influx of over 1} million Greeks from Asia Minor after the last 
war placed an enormous strain on Greek resources. It is true that 
substantial financial and technical assistance in the settlement of these 
people was provided through the League of Nations Settlement Com- 
mission, and that the immigrants provided many skilled farmers, 
especially in tobacco-growing, and skilled artisans who increased the 
national wealth. But the necessary loans were costly, and the strain 
created by the social changes involved in settlement very great. The 
financial position has been further strained by the heavy expenditure on 
armaments noted above. The position was eased to some extent early 
in 1940, when agreement was reached between Greece and the Foreign 
Bondholders and League Loans Committee for the temporary settlement 
of the interest payable on foreign debts.: 

i M. B.—A. J. B.. 


1 See Financial News, Jan. 27, 1940. 


THE DELHI CONFERENCE 


A NEW development in relations between the territories constituting 
the British Empire was inaugurated by the opening of the Eastern 
Group Supply Conference at Delhi on Oct. 25, 1940. The object of 
the Conference, which, as Lord Linlithgow said in his opening speech, 
reflects a new conception of British Commonwealth ideals, is to con- 
sider how the British territories east and south of Suez can plan the 
production and interchange of goods so as to make themselves into an 
economic unit which will have a large degree of self-sufficiency in war 
supplies and will be able to create a surplus which can be drawn upon 
for the whole British war effort. 

The Conference is meeting at the invitation of the Government of 
India. It consists of official delegations from the Governments of 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Burma, Ceylon, Southern 
Rhodesia, East Africa, Hong-kong, Malaya, and Palestine. Repre- 
sentatives of the Netherlands East Indies are attending as observers, 
and a mission from the British Ministry of Supply, which has been 
making a survey of Indian industry on the spot, will be associated with 
its work. The countries represented constitute about two-thirds of the 
British Empire as well as one mandated territory, and their total 
population of all races is about 500,000,000. The area with which the 
deliberations will be concerned covers existing and potential theatres of 
war in the Middle East, including Egypt and the Islamic countries of 
Western Asia. The position and resources of the Netherlands Indies 
will also be taken into account. 
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Preparations for the Conference were begun soon after the collapse 
of France and the entry of Italy into the war, which made it necessary 
to use the Mediterranean route as little as possible for merchant 
shipping so that the energies of the Navy might not have to be diverted 
from direct war action to the convoying of ships. Consequently, it was 
desirable that the theatres of war in the Middle East should derive as 
much of their supplies as possible from countries east of the Suez Canal, 
so as to avoid the necessity for passing through the Mediterranean. 

The terms of reference of the Conference are as follows: 


Objects of the Conference: 
(i) To settle the division of the joint war supply policy for the 

Eastern group under which: 

(a) the maximum use will be made of existing and potential 
capacity for the war supply of each participant; 

(b) the war supply needs of each participant (including essential 
needs of commerce and industry for the maintenance,of the 
defence services and civil population) will as far as possible 
be met within the group, the deficiencies of one participant 
being made good from available or potential resources of the 
others; 

(c) any surplus production will be made available to the British 

° Government. It is intended that the main emphasis should 
be on the needs of the participants for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, and that the &onference should, broadly 
speaking, confine itself to the possibility of supplying these 
needs and should decline to examine wider economic problems 
such as the scope for new markets. 

(ii) To set up a Standing Committee to ensure that the joint war 
supply policy is carried out. 


Scope of the Conference’ 

(i) Direct war requirements (i.e. the actual needs of the Defence 
Services for which each participant is or is about to become 
responsible). 

(a) 1. Munitions (including motor vehicles of all kinds); 2. Clothing 
and equipment and other ordnance stores; 3. Engineering 
stores; 4. Instruments of precision; 5. Drugs, medicines, and 
surgical instruments; 6. Food; 7. Petrol, oil, and lubricants; 
8. Naval construction; 9. Aircraft. 

(b) Raw and semi-manufactured material required for (a) above 
and other industrial supplies. 

(ii i) Indirect war requirements (i.e. essential needs of the civil popula- 
tion and connected commercial and industrial capacity). 

The Viceroy of India, in opening the proceedings, said that the first 
plain duty of the Conference was to relieve Britain of such of her war 
burdens as the participating countries themselves could bear. The 
Conference would therefore have to consider how far, viewed not as, 
individual countries but as a group, they were capable of meeting their 
own war needs and of supplying those of Great Britain. It would be for 
the delegations to declare the strengths and weaknesses of their respec- 
tive countries in war resources, and for the Conference as a whole to say 
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how far the deficiencies of one could be made good by the actual or 
potential surplus of another. `The scheme which the Viceroy proposed 
did not consist merely in recommending the exchange of raw materials 
and manufactured goods; it included plans for making the participating 
countries self-supporting as a group. It would not be complete without 
the establishment of a Standing Committee to see that the policies and 
principles enunciated by the Conference were acted on with promptitude 
and energy. 

Mr. Winston Churchill sent the following message to the Conference: 

“The assembly of representatives of all our Governments in the 
Eastern Hemisphere to plan a more effective integration of their 
resources is a remarkable event. 

“Tn defence of our common freedom you are indeed building up 
a new world of armed strength to redress the balance of the old. 

“We here will find fresh encouragement in your labours, and 
look to the day when the forces created by our efforts both in the 
East and West advance together for the final overthrow of the 
powers of evil.” 

Although the Delhi Conference is not to consider general economic 
questions such as the finding of new markets, it seems by no means 
impossible that the machinery which it will create for.its immediate 
purposes may lead after the war to a system of planned production 
which might make a great contribution to the well-being of the popula- 
tions concerned. 


(It is hoped to give in the next issue of the Bulletin some account of the 
war resources of the countries concerned.) 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S BROADCAST TO THE FRENCH 
PEOPLE 


ON Oct. 21 Mr. Churchill broadcast a message to the people of France 
in which he said that in England they did not forget the ties that united 
them to France, and they were “‘persevering steadfastly and in good 
heart in the cause of European freedom and fair dealing for the common 
people of all countries for which, with you, we drew the sword”. 

When good people got into trouble they must be very careful not to 
get at loggerheads with one another. That was what the common 
enemy was always trying to bring about, and, of course, in bad luck a 
lot of things always happened which played into the enemy’s hands. 
Here in London, he went on, the people were bearing up unflinchingly. 
They were waiting for the long-promised invasion—so were the fishes. 
Now, in 1940, they had command of the sea; in 1941 they would have 
command of the air, and he asked his hearers to remember what that 
meant. Hitler had by force and treachery managed to subjugate for the 
time most of the finest races in Europe, and “‘his little Italian accomplice 
is trotting along hopefully and hungrily, but rather wearily and very 
timidly, at his side”. They both wished to carve up France and her 
Empire as if it was a fowl, but Hitler was not thinking only of stealing 
territory. “T fell you truly what you must believe”, he said. “This evil 
man, this monstrous abortion of hatred and deceit, is resolved on 
noting less than the complete wiping out of the French nation and the 
disintegration of its whole life and future. By all kinds of sly and savage 
means he is plotting and working to quench for ever the foundations of 
characteristic French culture and French inspiration to the world. 
All Europe, if he has his way, will be reduced to one uniform Bochelang, 
to be exploited, pillaged, and bullied by his Nazi gangsters”. 

He appealed to the people to rearm their spirits before it was too late, 
and said he would never believe that the soul of France was dead or that 
her place among the great nations had been lost for ever. Retribution 
would come for Hitler’s crimes; “‘the story is not yet finished, but it will 
not be so long. We are on his track, and so are our friends across the 
Atlantic Ocean”. The British people asked of France that if she could 
not help them at least she would not hinder them. “Remember”, he 
said, “‘we shall never stop, never weary, and never give.in, and that our 
whole people and Empire have vowed themselves to the task of cleans- 
ing Europe from the Nazi pestnente and saving the world from a new 
Dark Age”. 

He urged them not to believe, as the German-controlled wireless told 
them, that Britain sought to take their ships and colonies. What she 

sought was “to beat the life and soul out of Hitler and Hitlerism., 
That alone, that all the time, that to the end. We do not covet anything 
from any nation except their respect”. 

Mr. Churchill ended with an exhortation to the people to be of good 
cheer, as “the morning will come” 


lad 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
1. Against Germany 


October 15 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that London and a 
Midland town were the chief objectives in the night’s raids, which 
were on a somewhat smaller scale than the previous night. A number 
of fires were started, and houses and industrial buildings were damaged, 
and in the London area a number of people were killed. In the Midlands 
the casualties were less numerous. Bombs were also dropped in the 
Home Counties, in several other districts in England, and in Wales, 
but caused little damage and few casualties. In London a suburban 
shelter received a direct hit, and among buildings in Central London 
destroyed or badly damaged were a church, a club, a cinema, a music 
hall, and some blocks of flats. An evening bulletin stated that there 
had been several attacks during the day, and a few bombers penetrated 
to London in the morning. Bombs were dropped in the south and 
east, but the damage was not heavy, though some persons were killed. 
Elsewhere few bombs were dropped and no serious damage was 
reported. Eighteen enemy machines were destroyed, and 15 British 
fighters were lost, but the pilots of 9 were saved. 

The operations over Germany during the night included an attack 
of over an hour on Berlin, in which the gasworks in the Danzigerstrasse 
were set on fire, and the Tempelhof railway yards, sidings near the 
Lehrte station, and other objectives in the city bombed. Direct hits 
were observed on several targets. Attacks were also made on the oil 
plants at Politz, near Stettin, Bohlen Rotha, Magdeburg, and Meis- 
burg, the harbour works at Boulogne and Le Havre, the docks at 
Hamburg, Emden, and Den Helder, railways at Gottingen, Lingen, 
and Hanover, several aerodromes, and factories at Neuhaldensleben 
and near Wittenburg. The raid on Politz lasted 2 hours, and caused 
fires and explosions which spread until the works were on fire over an 
area estimated at nearly a square mile. At Bohlen also very large 
fires were caused, and at Magdeburg 18 explosions followed one salvo 
of bombs. 

The German communiqué stated that London was heavily bombed 
the previous day, and the effect of the day attacks was intensified by 
the night raids. In the area between Hyde Park and the India Docks 
heavy explosions were followed by huge fires. North of London direct 
hits destroyed hangars and barracks at an aerodrome. Other bombers 
„made low-dive attacks on a camp in the south of England, and caused 
fires which were visible in mid-Channel. Railway installations in 
southern and central England were also heavily bombed. As usual, 
the enemy flew over Germany only after nightfall. The bombs dropped 
caused only slight material damage to non-military objectives and 
buildings, and casualties only to civilians. The Rudolf Virchow 
hospital, marked with a Red Cross, was again hit. The destruction 
caused by British ‘planes at Le Havre and in Dutch territory was 
particularly heavy. Numerous buildings were destroyed by fire, so 
that a part of the population was without a roof over its head. 
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October 16 

The Air Ministry-announced in the morning that in a heavy attack 
a large number of bombs had been dropped in the London area during 
the night, but the damage was not as great as that done in the raids 
early in September. Among the buildings demolished were 2 schools, 
while 3 hospitals were damaged and several re killed. A town in 
the Midlands suffered its longest raid, and many fires were started, but 
all were promptly brought under control. Casualties included some 
persons killed, but were not numerous having regard to the scale of the 
attack. Several other districts in England and isolated points in 
Scotland and Wales were attacked, but the damage reported was not 
extensive. Two enemy bombers were destroyed over London. An 
evening bulletin stated that there had been hardly any enemy activity 
during the day, and bombs were reported only in one coast town in 
Scotland and at a point in the west country, with no damage or 
casualties. 

The Air Ministry’s report of operations over Germany during the 
previous night stated that the main attack was on the naval bases at 
Kiel and Hamburg. At Kiel bombs fell on the jetty of the torpedo-boat 
harbour, on the Marine Academy, the Deutsche Werke ship-yard, 
dockyards south-east of the main jetty, and the Germania yard, and 
a large oil fire was started in a series of attacks lasting 4 hours. Over 
20 railway centres were bombed, including Hamm and Soest, and a 
direct hit scored on a supply train near Lunen. Fires were started near 
oil tanks in a railway yard at Dtisseldorf-Neuss and rail tracks were 
torn up at Halle junction. Other bombers attacked oil plants at Gelsen- 
kirchen, Magdeburg, and Salzerbergen, 2 oil depots near Kiel, docks 
at Duisburg, and targets at Cologne, Grevenbroich, Schoneback* 
Dtisseldorf, and Neuhaldensleben. The Channel ports and the Cap 
Gris Nez gun positions were also bombed. All the aircraft returned 
safely. 

Coastal Command aircraft bombed Terneuzen, causing an’ immense 
fire, Flushing, where many hits were secured on the docks, Ostend, 
where the aerodrome was hit by a large number of bombs, Lorient, 
where the two power stations at the naval base were hit, Brest, where 
a chain of fires was started leading to 5 heavy explosions, and the 
Dutch harbours of Willensoord and Texel. A Heinkel float aeroplane 
was destroyed in the Channel : 

The Admiralty announced that a German convoy of 3 supply ships 
with 2 escort vessels had been destroyed. One cargo ship was of about 
7,000 tons, and the others were smaller. In addition, another vessel 
of some 7,000 tons had been attacked and hit with 3 torpedoes. During 
the night naval forces shelled Dunkirk and caused fires in the port, . 

The German communiqué stated that the British Air Force, unable 
to attack military and industrial targets in Germany by day, continued 
its purposeless bombing of non-military targets, and therewith the 
civil population, by night. Houses, farms, and a hospital were hit in 
central and western Germany. The civil population again suffered 
fatal casualties. The German attacks on military targets in south and 
central England and above all the retaliatory raids on London were 
accordingly intensified. Strong formations flew unhindered during the 
day over southern England and dropped heavy bombs on London. 
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At night the-attacks were increased, and over 1,000 ’planes bombed 
London, dropping nearly 1,000 bombs and hitting the targets ‘‘with 
remarkable precision’. 


October 17 

_ The Air Ministry announced in the morning that London was again 
the chief objective of enemy raids during the night. Bombing was 
indiscriminate, a number of houses were demolished and several 
persons killed. Only a few industrial buildings were affected, however, 
and few fires were caused, all of which had been brought under control. 
Bombs were also dropped on Merseyside and on a town in the Midlands. 
In both the material damage was slight, but some casualties resulted, 
and few of them fatal. Attacks were also made on districts in the Home 
Counties, in south-east and south-west England, in Wales, and at 
isolated points in England and Scotland. Damage was done to property 
in several places, but the general extent of it was slight, and casualties 
were few. At Liverpool a communal shelter was hit, with loss of life, 
and in south-east England 2 hospitals were damaged. Four enemy 
machines were brought down. 

An evening bulletin reported a number of attacks against the south- 
east of England, mainly by machines flying at a great height. Large 
forces of fighters engaged them and split up the enemy formafions, 
and only a few aircraft reached London. The damage reported was 
not great. Other enemy eplanes dropped bombs on coast towns in 
Kent and at a few other points, with little effect. Five of the raiders 
were destroyed, and 3 British fighters were lost. In one of the after- 
noon attacks several bombs fell in Canterbury, damaging the Deanery 
and other houses, but the Cathedral was untouched. 

The operations against Germany, despite very bad weather, in- 
cluded a sustained attack on Kiel, where extensive fires were caused, 
and on Hamburg, Bremen, and Cuxhaven. The Leuna synthetic oil 
plant was also bombed, starting many fires, and direct hits were 
scored on munitions works and a power station in Saxony. Five 
machines failed to return. During the day Coastal Command aircraft 
attacked the power station of the naval base at Brest. During the 
afternoon long range guns shelled an enemy E-boat in the Straits of 
Dover. The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawlers Resolvo, 
Listvac, and Warwick Deeping, and the drifter Summer Rose. 

The German communiqué statéd that attacks on “London: and other 
objectives of military importance” in central and southern England 
had been continued, and a raid on an aerodrome south of Liverpool 
was particularly successful. At dusk the “retaliatory raids on London 
assumed large proportions’, and fires were caused on both sides of the 
Thames. The News Agency reported that heavy bombs were dropped 
north-west of Waterloo Bridge, and north and south of the Royal 
Albert Docks, starting fires. Further attacks were made on towns in 
the Midlands and in the south of England, for instance on Birmingham 
and Liverpool. British ’planes in the night dropped bombs within 
German territory without causing military damage. Residential 
quarters, however, were again hit in a number of towns, and a number 
of houses were damaged. 
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October 18 

The Air Ministry morning bulletin stated that the night attacks had 
been directed mainly against London, where the raid was the longest 
since they began, but bombs were also dropped on a town in the 
Midlands and on Merseyside, and there were isolated attacks in the 
south and elsewhere. Houses and buildings in y parts of the 
London area were hit, but the total damage w ot severe. A fire 
station and a school were badly damaged, ana hospital on the 
outskirts of London was again hit, causing it to be closed because of 
continuous bombing. In a Midland town houses were hit, but only 
very slight damage was done to industrial buildings, and on Merseyside 
also the damage was almost entirely confined to dwelling houses. In 
both areas fires were started, but were speedily put out. A number of 
houses were damaged in other parts of the country, but reports in- 
dicated that the casualties had been small. Four enemy aircraft were 
destroyed during the night, and 3 British fighters were lost. 

An evening bulletin stated that the only raids during the day had 
been by a very small number of single machines. Bombs were dropped 
on a place in southern Scotland and at a few places in south-east 
England. In a Hampshire town a few houses were damaged and 
there were some casualties, but elsewhere both damage and casualties 
were slight. 

The Air Ministry announced that owing to bad weather all R.A.F. 
bomber operations were cancelled on the night of Oct. 17. 

A joint Admiralty and Air Ministry bulletin stated that a force of 
4 German destroyers had been sighted the previous morning, steaming 
west off Brest. British light forces endeavoured to bring them to 
action and in the afternoon a cruiser engaged them at extreme range 
abgnt 100 miles south-west of Land’s End. The enemy destroyers 
retired precipitately on being engaged, and in the failing light were 
able to escape into Brest. Meanwhile the enemy aircraft made two 
attacks on the British ships but obtained no hits, and no damage was 
sustained by any of them. Coastal Command bombers attacked the 
enemy during the pursuit, and a bomb fell close to the bow of one 
destroyer, but the results of the attack could not be ascertained owing 
to darkness. The Admiralty stated also that 3 enemy trawlers had been 
attacked by a patrol of light craft off the French coast the previous 
afternoon, and one of them had been sunk. 

Long range guns on both sides of the Straits of Dover were in action 
during the day. 

The German communiqué stated that bomber formations had at- 
tacked London and important military objectives the previous day, 
and had destroyed important plant in the East End of London,+at 
Deptford station, and in districts north of the Thames. Continuous 
attacks were made during the night on docks and factories in London, 
Liverpool, and Birmingham. British aircraft had not penetrated into 
Reich territory the previous day. 

‘At sea a battle took place between detroyers and a British cruiser 
unit escorted by destroyers. “Our destroyers attacked the enemy”, 
it went on, “and scored a torpedo hit on a warship. The enemy there- 
upon broke off the engagement, and aircraft were sent to pursue them. 
The German destroyers returned to their base without having suffered 
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damage”. The communiqué also claimed that motor torpedo-boats 
had sunk 2 enemy armed merchantmen and 2 tankers in a raid off the 
British south coast, and that a submarine had been destroyed by an 
army battery and dive bombers near Le Havre. Concentrations of 
ships in Dover harbour were effectively shelled by coast artillery. 


A October 19 

The Air Minist?” announced in the morning that enemy attacks 
continued through the night over a wide area, though London and the 
Midlands received the chief attention. Bombs dropped at random ‘in 
the London area damaged shops, houses, and some industrial property, 
and caused some fatal casualties. A town in the Midlands was also 
attacked heavily and a number of fires started, while buildings of all 
kinds were damaged, but elsewhere in that area the damage was slight 
and casualties not heavy, though some were fatal. Attacks were made 
in other districts, including Merseyside and several widely separated 
places in south-eastern England, causing damage and a few casualties. 
‘An early evening bulletin reported little enemy activity during the 
day, though a few isolated aircraft had dropped bombs in Kent. One 
of them, a bomber, was shot down. A single machine also dropped 
several bombs in the Midlands, but little damage wag reported. A 
second bomber was shot down in the south-west of England. Later in 
the afternoon a formation of fighters penetrated inland towards London 
but no reports of bombs had been received. 

The Air Ministry announéed that German dockyards were the main 
targets of the raids the previous night, and successful attacks were 
made at Kiel, Hamburg, Emden, and Lübeck. In the Ruhr the alu- 
minium plant at Lunen was hit and violent explosions caused, and at 
the port of Duisberg a long line of fires was started. The railway at 
Schwerte, Dortmund, and Osnabrtick was also bombed, and the 
aerodrome at Stade. 

The German communiqué stated that despite bad weather reprisals 
against London had continued, and a vital waterworks had been 
destroyed. In south and central England direct hits were scored on 
arms factories, and military camps were destroyed. Attacks on 
Liverpool port facilities and arms works at Birmingham caused 
numerous fires. During the night heavy bombs were dropped on 
London, destroying dock establishments and industrial plants on 
both banks of the Thames. e 

Enemy high speed boats attempted to approach German supply 
ships, but were driven off and fled under cover of a smoke screen. 
During the night enemy ‘planes dropped bombs at places in North and 
West Germany without doing any military damage, but a number of 
private houses were again hit. 


October 20 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks 
during the night were on a somewhat larger scale than recently, and 
in the early hours of darkness there were three heavy attacks against 
London, the Midlands, and towns in the north-west respectively. 
That against London lasted nearly all night, and damage was done to 
many houses and other buildings, including 2 hospitals and some 
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public shelters, over a widespread area. Many fires were started but ce Y 
were soon put out or controlled. A number of people wer ‘killed and © = l 






injured. In the Midlands the attack was almost confined t oné towns. 4° } 
where a few fires were started, and damage and casualties w egaused. B di 4 
In the north-west slight damage was done on Merseyside E y 


other towns in the area. A few people were killed, but the 
casualties was small. Elsewhere bombs fell at widely separated points, 
but did little damage. An evening communiqué stated that several 
times during the morning and afternoon enemy aircraft, mostly fighters 
and fighter bombers, crossed the Kent coast and flew at a great height 
towards London and the Thames Estuary. Some'succeeded in reaching 
the Lor‘on area, and bombs were dropped there and in Kent and 
Essex, but the damage so far reported was not heavy nor the casualties 
numerous. No bombs were reported in other parts of the country. 

Seven enemy ’planes were destroyed. Three British fighters were 
lost, but all the pilots were saved. 

The Admiralty announced that naval aircraft had attacked the 
seaplane base at Tromso, securing many hits and starting fires. A 
supply ship was almost certainly damaged by near misses. One 
machine came down in neutral territory, but the crew were known to 
be safe. ° 

R.A.F. bombers attacked the French coast early in the evening from 
Calats to Boulogne, where for some time bombs were reported to be 
falling at the rate of 100 a minute. An artillery duel also took place 
across the Straits. Only one casualty was feported at Dover. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the patrol vessel Girl M ary. 

The Air Ministry bulletin on operations over Germany during the 
night stated that they were on a very reduced scale owing to bad 
weather, but Osnabrück railway yards and an aerodrome in northern 
Holland wére attacked. All the machines returned safely. 

The German communiqué stated that the attacks on London and 
other important war objectives had been continued the previous day, 
and in the night strong detachments bombed London continuously. 
Hits causing fires, explosions, and columns of flame over 3,000 feet 
high were scored north-west of the India Docks, at the Greenwich 
` gas works, the Handley-Page aircraft works, a big water works, and 
several railway stations. Heavy bombers attacked Liverpool harbour, 
factores at Coventry, and other armament centres. The enemy 
attempted no attacks on German terwtory. The News Agency claimed 
that fires were caused at the gas works at Fulham and that the lines 
at Waterloo station were hit. 

The communiqué also claimed that in a U-boat attack on a convoy 
the previous night 17 merchant ships had been sunk, and that in 2 days 
327,000 tons of enemy merchant shipping had been destroyed. 


October 21 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the main attacks 
in the night were directed against London and the Midlands, In London 
some people were killed and injured, and damage was done to buildings, 
including many dwellings. In the Midlands the attack was chiefly on 
one town, though bombs were dropped in several other districts. 
Some people were killed and houses and other buildings damaged. 
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In many other areas, including South Wales, bombs were dropped 
during intermittent or isolated attacks. In the great majority of cases no 
harm resulted, but in a few places buildings were damaged and casualties 
caused, a few of them fatal. In London the places damaged included 
a hospital, an institution for the blind, and several raid shelters, and 
in one Midland town another hospital was hit. Four enemy machines 
were destroyed during the night. An evening bulletin stated that a 
number of single aircraft crossed the south coast in the morning; some 
reached London and a small number penetrated to the Midlands and 
north-west. These activities were repeated later on a smaller scale. 
Bombs were dropped-in the London area, mostly in the outskirts, and 
houses and a block of flats were damaged. Casualties were slight but 
included some killed. In Lancashire a factory was damaged, and at 
several points on the Channel coast further damage was also done. In 
one north-west inland town a raider made a dive attack and also 
machine-gunned a road. Bombs killed 2 people, but the firing hit no 
one. In a south-east coast town a market was hit, and buildings were 
also badly damaged at places on the south coast and in the London 
area. 

The R.A.F. operations over Germany included attacks during the 
night on Berlin, where the Guter Moabit railway yard,was hit and 5 
fires started, a large building set on fire in the heart of the city, and 
the railway yards at Putlitzstrasse, the Lehrter station, and at Charlot- 
tenburg all heavily attacked and many fires caused. Other objectives 
bombed were the docks at Hamburg and Wilhelmshaven, where a 
large ship was believed to have been hit, the oil refineries at Cologne 
and Gelsenkirchen, aluminium works at Lunen and Grevenbroich, 
Krupp’s works at Essen, docks at Emden and Diisseldorf, barge fleets 
in the Dortmund-Ems Canal near Miinster, industrial plants in the 
Ruhr, railway centres and aerodromes, and the ports at Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Ostend, Dunkirk, and Flushing. At the aliminium works 
and oil plants, in particular, large fires were started, and it was believed 
that great damage was done. 

The German communiqué stated that the previous evening aircraft 
sank 3 strongly protected merchant ships off the British east coast. 
Reprisal attacks continued on London and towns in south and central , 
England, and docks and vital supply depots were successfully plastered 
with bombs. In the night bombs of all calibres were dropped on 
London, causing large fires both sides of the Thames, and works of the 
arms industry in central England’and harbour works on the west coast 
were also attacked successfully. Enemy ‘planes flew over Germany 
and dropped bombs on Berlin and elsewhere, but the only material 
objective hit was a railway line in Western Germany, and communica- 
tion was not cut. In residential quarters some houses were demolished 
and several civilians killed. 


October 22 
The Air Ministry morning bulletin stated that the enemy night 
attacks had been mainly against the Midlands, London, and Mersey- 
side, one town in the Midlands having been singled out and a good deal 
of damage done, with casualties, some of them fatal. In the London 
area, also, damage was done to buildings of all kinds, and some people 
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killed and injured. In Merseyside thé damage was chiefly to houses,’ 
and some fires were started, but were soon put out or brought under 
control, Casualties included a few fatal cases. Damage and casualties 
were also caused in a town in the north-east, and in several other parts 
of England and South Wales a small amount of damage was done. 
Casualties were few, but included some. people killed. An evening 
bulletin stated that attacks during the day had been on a very small 
scale. Some damage was done in sporadic raids by single raiders on 
towns on the south-east coast, and a few people killed or injured. A 
force which crossed the coast near Dungeness was intercepted and was 
unable to penetrate to the London area. A few bombs were dropped 
on a south-east town, but reports so far received showed that very little 
damage was done. Three enemy machines were destroyed, and 6 
British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 2 were saved. Semi-official 
reports stated that at least 4 raiders were destroyed in fighting in the 
evening, when a large enemy formation was intercepted after crossing 
the Kent coast and driven back across the Channel. 

The Air Ministry announced that ın operations over Germany day- 
light attacks had been made on Gravelines and Boulogne, hitting a 
merchant ship and damaging wharves and warehouses at the latter 
port. One enqmy ship was also hit in an attack on a convoy off Dun- 
kirk, and another, a vessel of nearly 2,000 tons, in a dive attack by a 
bomper near the Hook of Holland. During the night a heavy attack 
was made on the Blohm and Voss yards at Hamburg, causing many 
large fires, and the oil refinery at Reisholg was so effectively bombed 
that 14 fires were seen in the target area. Other places bombed were 
railway yards at Disseldorf-Derendorf, the line south-west of Dtissel- 
dorf, and the aerodromes at Stade and Offekerque (near Calais). ° 

An artillery duel took place for a short time across the Straits of 
Dover during the day. 7 

The Admiralty announced that the patrol vessels 0.6 and 0.7 had 
been sunk by enemy light craft. 

The German communiqué stated that numerous fires had been started 
in London the previous day when bomber units attacked the capital 
and other important targets in central and southern England. At 
Leyland and two other plants of the armaments industry important 
assembly and machinery shops were destroyed, and in attacks on 
aerodromes hangars and ’planes on the ground were destroyed. Re- 
taliatory raids on London and other towns at night continued, and 
fires and explosions were observed* at Birmingham, Coventry, and 
Liverpool in plants of military importance. A number of bombs were 
dropped by ’planes which penetrated into Germany at night without 
causing military damage. ; 

: October 23 ° 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy activity 
during the night was on a much reduced scale, and, except for isolated 
incidents, ended before midnight. In the Midlands one town was the 
chief object of attack, and houses and other buildings were damaged, 
starting fires. Casualties were not numerous, but some were fatal. In 
the London area, in the Home Counties, and at isolated spots in the 
west of England and South. Wales some bombs were dropped, but 
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reports showed that damage and casualties were slight. An evening 
bulletin stated that there had been only a few attacks by single enemy 
aircraft during the day. Bombs had been dropped on a south coast 
town and at 2 places in London. There were no casualties except at 
one place in the London area, where the number was very small. Other 
reports stated that 3 bombs fell in an outlying London district, but no 
one was hurt. A few were also dropped in another part of London, in a 
town in the East Midlands, and in a town in Kent. Some houses 
were damaged at all these places, and casualties caused, a few of them 
fatal. One enemy ’plane was destroyed. No British machines were lost. 

No operations were carried out over Germany owing to adverse 
weather. f 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the minesweeper Dundalk. 

The German communiqué stated that during the day London and 
other military targets had been successfully plastered with bombs, and 
after dark reprisal attacks continued. Fires were started on both sides 
of the Thames, and concerns important to the war effort in Coventry 
and Birmingham received heavy hits. Enemy flights into Germany 
had not occurred. 


October 24 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that Lohdon and the 
Home Counties were attacked at intervals during the night, but not 
on a heavy scale. Houses and shops were hit, but no reports of héavy 
damage or casualties had so far been received. A town in north-east 
England was also raided, calising a number of casualties, and at a few 
places in southern Scotland bombs were dropped, but casualties there 
were few. A later bulletin stated that neither in London and the 
Home Counties nor in the town in the north-east were the casualties or 
damage serious. An evening communiqué stated that during the day 
a few enemy machines had crossed the coast singly, and had dropped 
bombs in the London area, Kent, Hampshire, and a country district 
in Somerset. Damage was done in London and a small number of 
people injured. In one town in Hampshire considerable damage was 
done to houses, but casualties were few. Two enemy bombers were 
shot down, and one during the night. No British machines were lost. 

The Air Ministry reported the torpedoing by aircraft of 2 large enemy 
supply ships off the Frisian Islands the previous day, and the machine- 
gunning of a third off Trondheim. Air attacks on Germany included a 
raid of 2 hours on Berlin, where ¢wo of the principal power stations 
and the Tempelhof, Lehrter, and Butliez-Strasse railway yards were 
hit, and attacks on the Magdeburg and Hanover oil plants, goods yards 
near Berlin and Hanover and at Frankfurt, docks at Emden, the Hook 
of ‘Holland, Rotterdam, and Flushing, the Dornier factory at Wismar, 
and a factory at Brunsbüttel. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawlers Velta and Lord 
Stamp. 

The German communiqué stated that on Oct. 22 London and other 
military targets in south-east England were successfully attacked by 
light bombers. At dusk heavy bombers continued the retaliatory raids, 
and new fires were caused on both sides of the Thames. Undertakings 
of military importance at Birmingham and Coventry were also bombed. 
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During the night British ‘planes attempted to reach Berlin, but only 
single machines succeeded. They dropped mainly incendiary bombs 
on residential quarters and caused slight damage to buildings and a 
number of small fires, which were quickly put out. In one place a 
factory was hit, but the damage was only small. 


i October 25 i 

The Air Ministry’s morning bulletin reported comparatively little 
enemy activity during the night. In one Midland town fires were 
caused, damaging commercial and public buildings and injuring a 
number of people, but fatal casualties were few. Elsewhere bombs were 
dropped mainly in south-east England, doing little damage. Raiders 
were also reported over the west country, two areas in Scotland, a 
Welsh area, and twice over Liverpool. The Ministry announced in the 
evening that enemy formations, mostly fighters ranging from 20 to 100 
machines, crossed the south-east coast in 4 main waves at intervals, 
flying at a great height. Most of them were split up and dispersed, but 
a few ’planes reached the London area and dropped bombs there and at 
some points in south-east England. Houses were hit and a small 
number of people killed and others injured. Seventeen of the enemy 
were destroyéd, and 10 British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 7 
were saved. Besides those destroyed many more Messerschmitts 
wert known to have been badly damaged. 

British guns shelled a German convoy near Calais, and later went 
into action against German guns which stated to shell a British convoy 
entering the Straits from the east. British aircraft also bombed the enemy 
gun positions and maintained a heavy attack on Calais and the coast 
as far as Boulogne for nearly an hour. Enemy aircraft then delivered 
an attack on the British convoy, but none of the ships were hit, though 
some of the bombs fell near by. 

The operations over Germany the previous day included armed 
reconnaissances of the enemy-occupied coast during which Ostend and 
Gravelines, a goods yards near Calais, and a convoy off Zeebrugge 
were bombed. During the night heavy attacks were made on the 
Putlitzstrasse and Lehrter railway yards and other objectives in 
Berlin, on oil plants at Hamburg, Hanover, and Gelsenkirchen, docks 
and shipping at Hamburg, Cuxhaven, Bremerhaven, Wilhelmshaven, 
Ijmuiden, Flushing, Ostend, Dunkirk, Rotterdam, Le Havre, and 
Lorient, rail communications and gpods yards at Emmerich, Münster, 
Hamm, Osnabrück, Bottrop, Siedenburg, and Duisburg, the power 
station at Hamburg, and several aerodromes. The attack on Hamburg 
shipyards lasted over 2 hours. One aircraft failed to return. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Swordfish had sunk 
a German torpedo boat off the French coast. They also announced the 
loss by enemy mine of the destroyer Venetta. 

The German communiqué stated that the enemy flew over north and 
west Germany during the night and attacked Hamburg, where fires 
and other damage were caused at several points in the city and harbour 
district. Weak forces, screened by clouds, reached Berlin, and dropped 
a few bombs which caused roof fires, slight damage to buildings, and a 
larger fire at a timber yard. A few casualties, some of them fatal, 
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occurred there and at Hamburg. The German High Command an- 
nounced that Italian bomber formations had taken part in the air raids 
on England the previous day, and that “by boldly executed attacks 
and well-aimed bombs they obtained great successes against harbour 
works in the east of Britain”. The News Agency stated that the 
raiders over England had scored hits on the Commercial Docks, the 
western fringe of Hyde Park, and the centre of London, and that 
“innumerable large fires” were observed. At Bromley a factory 
received a direct hit and a resultory explosion showed it must have 
been an ammunition factory. 
October 26 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy activity - 
had been on a larger scale and more widespread than recently, and 
many incidents had been reported, but most of them were small and 
in very few cases was substantial damage done. The areas chiefly 
affected were London, a Midland town, and several points in one 
district on the east coast of Scotland. In London nearly all the damage 
was to private houses; three large fires were caused, but were brought 
under control. Casualties were not heavy. In Midland towns there 
were several fires, and some houses and factories were damaged, and 
in Scotland several small coast towns were affected and buildings and 
services hit, but the casualties were very few. . An evening bulletin 
reported raids on Kent during the day by aircraft, few of which reached 
London. Some bombs were dropped in the London area, and in places 
in south-east England, and 2 number of casualties were reported, some 
of them fatal. Damage was also done in a West Midland town by 
a gingle aircraft. Six enemy machines were destroyed, and 2 British 
fighters were missing. 

The Air Ministry report on operations against Germany stated that 
Coastal Command machines attacked the electric power station at 
Brest in the night, and during the day carried out a torpedo attack on 
shipping off the Norwegian coast and sank a supply vessel of 2,500 tons. 
They also destroyed one of a strong force of enemy fighters. Two of 
the British machines were lost. A Bomber Command machine shot 
down an enemy seaplane in the North Sea. : 

The operations over Germany and occupied territory included a 2- 
hour attack on Kiel, where a long line of fires was seen, and the bombing 
of military targets at Hamburg, Bremen, Hanover, Cuxhaven, Amster- 
dam, Den Helder, Ostend, and Amtwerp. Factories near Kassel and 
Osnabrück and aerodromes at Cuxhaven, Hammstede, Schipol, and 
Evere were also attacked. 

The German communiqué reported air attacks on London and 
“infportant objectives in southern England” the previous day, in 
which railways and factories in the district east of Battersea Park 
were frequently hit. In the night heavy bombers attacked with good 
effect London, Liverpool, and Birmingham, harbours in south and west 
England, and aerodromes in the Midlands. Enemy ‘planes dropped 
bombs in various areas in Germany during the night, which all fell in 
open spaces. An attic was set on fire. 

The News Agency reported that the liner Empress of Britain had been 
set on fire north of Ireland by aircraft bombs and seen to be sinking. 
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. 4°, October 27 

The Air Ministry’s morning bulletin stated that enemy activity 
during the night‘ covered a wide area, though the main attack was 
against London and the Midlands. In London damage was done to 
buildings and fires were started, but they were soon put out or brought 
under control, and the casualties were not large. One Midland town 
was heavily attacked and many fires caused, some of them serious. 
The number of casualties was believed to be greater than in any 
previous raid. Attacks were also made on places in the south-east, and 
fires were started. Buildings were also damaged, but the casualties 
were not numerous. Isolated attacks were made elsewhere, but reports 
so far showed that damage was not extensive. In the London area at 
least 3 more hospitals, an orphanage, and more churches were damaged. 
An evening bulletin reported raids at intervals by ‘planes crossing the 
Kent coast, but few were able to reach London. Some bombs were 
dropped in the London area and in the south-east, and buildings were 
damaged at a few places, but the casualties were not heavy. In the 
late afternoon a district of Hampshire was bombed and several houses 
destroyed. Ten enemy ’planes were shot down, and 8 British fighters. 
were lost, but the pilots of four were saved. 

The operations over Germany included a 90 minute raid on Berlin, 
in which bombs of the heaviest type yet carried there were dropped on: 
a power station and the main railway yards in the centre of the city. 
A large fire was started in the Brandenburg aero-engime factory at 
Spandau. Other targets included the oil refineries at Stettin, Cologne, 
and Leuna, naval docks at Hamburg, Cuxhaven, and Bremen, the 
railway at Bremen, Dortmund, and Brussels, the ports of Flushing 
and Antwerp, and several aerodromes. - 

The German communiqué stated that the attacks on London and 
other places in south England and the Midlands were continued the 
previous day. The defence was strong in some places, but it was 
possible to plaster important military objectives successfully with 
bombs. During the’ night the attacks on London were continued 
without interruption, and numerous bombs were also dropped on: 
factories in Birmingham and Coventry and on Liverpool port. Aero- 
dromes in the north of Scotland were attacked by dive bombers, and 
hangars and men’s quarters were set on fire. Enemy ’planes flew over 
Germany in the night and attempted to attack industrial plant. In 
one place a factory was hit, and a workman killed. Bombs were dropped 
in Berlin, but, as in another large city, only dwelling houses were 
damaged. In Belgium a number of civilians were killed and injured by 
bombs and several houses hit. 


October 28 . 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that there had been less 
enemy activity and, over London, much less than the previous night. 
The main attacks were on north-east England and the Midlands, but 
bombs also fell in South Wales and in many points in other parts of 
England. Some damage and a number of fires were caused at Mersey- 
side and in one Midland town; elsewhere the damage was limited mainly 
to houses, and the casualties were almost entirely confined to one town 
in the north-west. One Midland town was attacked 3 times and a town 
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in East Anglia several times during the night. At the latter omnibuses 
were machine-gunned, and at another East Anglia,town a train was 
machine-gunned, but there were no casualties. Three of the bombers 
were shot down. An evening bulletin stated that there was not a great 
deal of enemy activity during the daylight hours, but a few bombs were 
dropped in East Anglia and the south-east. Very little damage was 
done. Four of the enemy were destroyed, and no British ’planes were 
lost. 

The Air Ministry’s report on operations over Germany stated that a 
successful attack had been made during the night, for the first time, on 
the Skoda works at Pilsen, causing many fires and explosions. The oil 
refineries at Hamburg, Ostermoor, Hanover, Gelsenkirchen, and 
Magdeburg were also bombed, the docks at Wilhelmshaven and 
Hamburg, goods yards at Krefeld, Hamm, Duisberg, and Mannheim, 
the ports at Rotterdam, Antwerp, Flushing, Ostend, and Lorient, and 
14 enemy aerodromes, These included Glisy, Magdeburg, and Schipol, 
and at all 14 fires were started. During the day Coastal Command air- 
craft attacked shipping and convoys off the Dutch and French coasts. 
One machine failed to return. : 

The Admiralty announced that the Empress of Britain had been set 
on fire by enemy aircraft some 150 miles off the Irish coast, and after- 
wards sank. Some 598 survivors had been landed out of a total of 643. 

The German communiqué stated that attacks the previous day onthe 
aerodrome at Henlow, North London, had set many hangars and 
buildings on fire, and that at.other aerodromes on the Scots coast air- 
craft were destroyed on the ground. It also claimed that a big power 
works on the south coast was hit several times, that a successful dive 
attack was made on an arms works north of Liverpool, and that near 
York a train was derailed. In the night the raids on London increased in 
vigour, and industrial plants at Birmingham and Coventry and the 
port of Liverpool were also bombed successfully again. 


2. Against Italy 


October 15 

An Admiralty communiqué on the naval operations stated that 
during an extensive sweep in the Eastern and Central Mediterranean 
the cruiser Ajax made contact on Qct. 12 with 3 Italian destroyers of 
the Atrone class (679 tons) about 80 miles south-east of Sicily, and sank 
2 outright. Shortly afterwards she sighted a force of one heavy cruiser 
and 4 destroyers. She crippled one of the latter, and the remainder of 
the force escaped in the darkness. The cruiser York came to support 
Ajax, but no further contact was made with the enemy that night. 
The damaged enemy destroyer was located at dawn in tow of another 
destroyer, but on the arrival of the Ajax the latter slipped the tow and _ 
made off at fast speed under cover of a smoke screen. It was then 
ascertained that the damaged destroyer was the Artigliere, of 1,620 
tons. Her crew began to abandon ship and the British forces allowed 
them half an hour for this and then sank her by gunfire. The York 
dropped rafts to supplement the boats for the survivors and a wireless 
message was sent out on the Italian commercial wave-length giving 
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their position. This was done despite the fact that it compromised 
the position of the British forces. The weather was fine and Sicily at no 
great distance. The experience of the sinking of the B artolomeo Colleoni, 
when rescuing destroyers were bombed by Italian aircraft, made it 
impossible for the British ships to take.any further measures for the 
safety of the Italian survivors. Tt was known, moreover, that an Italian 
air concentration and a submarine were in the vicinity. 

Ajax had only a few casualties, and was damaged only superficially 
and above the waterline. York suffered no damage or casualties. 

After the actions the British light forces were attacked by aircraft 
for over 4 hours, but no ships suffered either damage or casualties, 
while 4 enemy ’planes were shot down, and 2 more probably destroyed. 

On the night of Oct. 13 the Fleet Air Arm attacked Lago in the 
Dodecanese and hit and set on fire barracks, workshops, hangars, and 
a petrol tank. All the machines returned safely. A submarine success- 
fully shelled military objectives at Savona, sank a 5,000 ton armed 
cargo ship off Genoa and another of 3,000 tons in the Vado Roads. 
Another submarine sank a 3,000 ton supply ship off Naples, anda third, 
a supply ship of some 800 tons off Benghazi. 

On the night of Oct. 12 naval units in co-operation with the R.A.F. 
shelled enemy troops at Sidi Barrani. 

The Air Ministry announced that on Oct. 13-14 a series of raids were 
carned out on Benghazi. The largest ship in the port received a direct 
hit, and the jetty and wharves were damaged and set on fire. Bombs 
also fell on the main mole, the barracks, buildings on the water front, 
and on a medium-sized vessel, and a very large fire was started near the 
sea-plane hangar. All the aircraft returned safely. 

Bardia and the camp at Bugq-Buq were also bombed, and in Eritrea 
an attack on Gura caused a series of explosions. Eight buildings were 
gutted by fire, and 3 hangars were bombed with success. 

The Italian communsgué stated that the British ships, already badly 
damaged, had been overtaken in the Eastern Mediterranean by aircraft, 
which attacked them with notable results. A torpedo-carrying machine 
torpedoed a cruiser below the forward gun turret, and a transport ship 
received a direct bomb hit. Additional severe damage was inflicted on 
the British units. 

In Northern Africa raids were carried out on aerodromes at El Daba, 
Fuka, Maaten Bagush, Seviabu, and Smeit with evident results. 
British patrols were repulsed east of Sidi Barrani. Benghazi was 
bombed again, and 2 people wounded and 8 private houses damaged, 
but there was no damage to military objectives. Raids on Bardia and 
Sollum caused one wounded but no notable damage. 

October 16 i 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a raid on Benghazi the previous day 
in which direct hits were scored on the mole and incendiary bombs 
dropped on the railway stations and sidings. Raids were also made 
on Bardia, Capuzzo, Derna, Tobruk, and Sollum, barracks and military 
concentrations being effectively bombed. All the aircraft returned 
safely. Diredawa was attacked, and direct hits secured on stores, 
buildings, and the railway, and at Massawa the barracks were effectively 
bombed by aircraft from the Sudan. 
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Alexandria was raided, after 24 days’ rest, but the bombs dropped 
in the desert, and no one was hurt. Aden was also attacked, but all thé 
bombs fell harmlessly in an open space. 

The Admiralty announced that the cruiser Liverpool had been 
damaged by an aerial torpedo in the operations of Oct. 12 and 13, but 
was now safely in port. Casualties were not heavy. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that the submarine Toti had sunk a 
British submarine of the Perseus class (2,200 tons) in the Central 
Mediterranean the previous evening. In North Africa the Air Force 
bombed the aerodromes at Bir Kenays, El Daba, Assaba, Maaten 
Bagush, Fuka, and Bir Abusmayt, and the barracks at Matruh, scoring 
direct hits on all, without suffering any loss. British raids on Bardia, 
Sollum, Derna, and a camp south-west of Sidi Barrani caused in all one 
death and injury to 5 people. Another, on Benghazi, sank a motor boat 
and did notable damage to houses, but hurt no one. In East Africa, 
taids on Ras Gasa, near Massewa, Diredawa, and Hargeisa caused no 
victims or damage. 


; October 17 

No communiqués were issued from Cairo. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the British cruiser to oed and 
sunk by an aeroplane, as mentioned in the communiqué of Oct. 15, was 
the Liverpool. Italian aircraft had bombed the aerodromes at Fyka, 
Kassoba, and Aba, and fortifications in the Bagush zone and at Matruh. 
A British raid on Tobruk damaged some large buildings and 45 private 
houses and destroyed 9 sheds. There were no victims. Bombs dropped 
at Derna caused no damage or casualties. In East Africa British 
positions south of the Daga River post were attacked and the enemy 
put to flight, abandoning transport and material. Perim was also 
attacked, 11 British aircraft destroyed on the ground, and an ammuni- 
tion depot and some cars blown up. 


October 18 

The R.A.F. in Cairo stated that in a raid on Tobruk on the night of 
Oct. 15-16 a fire was started near the naval barracks, and bombs fell 
across 3 ships. In a later raid bombs were seen to fall on military build- 
ings on the foreshore. Bardia and Sollum were also attacked, and at 
the latter a stick of bombs fell across the fort. Eritrea was attacked on 
the night of Oct. 15-16, and at Gura two fires were started. Enemy 
night attacks in the Ras el Kena area, east of Matruh, caused no 
damage. On the night of Oct. 16-17 enemy raiders attempting to bomb 
Alexandria were driven off, and 2 subsequent attacks were also prevented 
by anti-aircraft fire. Bombs were dropped, but all fell in the sea or in 
thé desert. Numerous reconnaissances over Abyssinia and Somaliland 
’ were also carried out by the South African Air Force. All the aircraft 
returned safely from all these operations. 

A later communiqué stated that on the night of Oct. 16-17 a successful 
raid on Benghazi was made and 2 ships unloading at the quayside were 
hit. At Halfaya, near Sollum, motor transport was bombed, and in an 
attack on a camp 20 miles south of Buq Bug all the bombs fell in the 
target area. On the night of Oct. 15-16 the barracks at Derna were hit 
by incendiary and H.E. bombs. The R.A.F. also reported that on the 
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night of Oct. 13-14 in Egypt a train carrying many Beduin evacuees 
from the war area was bombed in a station, and several people killed. 
(Mussolini had promised that he would not bomb the Egyptians during 
the Ramadan fast.) 

A Nairobi communiqué reported successful raids on Neghelli by the 
South African Air Force, which secured direct hits on an aerodrome 
building on Oct. 16, and the next day bombed motor transport, 
severely damaging at least 50 vehicles. 

The Italian communiqué reported further successful bombing of El 
Daba and Matruh, and of the aerodrome at El Ze-Kalam, near Alex- 
andria, and motor columns along the road. Aden was again raided, 
causing vast fires among all the objectives. A British raid on the 
civilian port of Neghelli caused slight damage. 


October 19 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported several raids on Gura, causing explos- 
ions and fires among buildings, and on Diredawa, where both the rail- 
way and the aerodrome hangars were hit. Sollum and Benghazi were 
also attacked several times, bombs falling among naval vessels at the 
latter place, and in a raid on Rhodes direct hits were scored on admin- 
istrative buildings and on a hangar. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported an air attack on British warships in 
the Eastern Mediterranean in which a 10,000 ton cruiser was hit. On 
the Kenya border on Oct. 16 a British attack on the post at Liboi was 
completely repelled, and some white troops killed. The Italian losses 
were 3 wounded. British raids on Gondar, Diredawa, and the railway 
near Harar caused one fatal casualty and a few injuries, while raids on 
Decamare, Neghelli, Gerilli, and Kassala caused no casualties and only 
slight damage. Another attack was made on Benghazi, but there were 
no casualties and no damage was done. Repeated attacks had been 
made on Rhodes, killing one native and injuring 2 others. Italian ‘planes 
bombed Matruh, Maaten Bagush, Fuka, El Daba, and Bir Abusnet, * 
causing fires and visible damage; also the airport of Siva, barracks, and 
camps, where direct hits were scored on all objectives. 


October 20 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported that on the night of Oct. 18-19 Bahrein 
Island had been bombed by 4 Italian machines, but very little damage 
was done and there were no casualties. Some bombs fell on the main- 
land. Another communiqué stated that in air operations against 
Benghazi and Berka the previous day and on the night of Oct. 18 ships, 
barracks, military H.Q., and other targets were hit at the former, and 
at Berka the barracks were set on fire. West of Bardia bombs fell on 
barracks and on a large park of motor transport. On the night of*Oct. 
18-19 another attack was made on Maritza, in the Dodecanese, but the 
damage was not observed. At Diredawa hangars were bombed, and 
fires and explosions followed. It was also reported officially that 
Rhodes had again been bombed and direct hits scored on administrative 
buildings and a hangar, starting a fire. 

The South African Air Force raided Barentu aerodrome and destroyed 
3 enemy machines on the ground. 

Bombs were dropped in the outskirts of Cairo during the evening, 
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killing one fellah and injuring 6 others. No damage was done to 
property. 

The Italian communiqué stated that on the previous day one of their 
heavy bomber formations, after a flight of nearly 2,800 miles, had 
attacked the oil centre of Bahrein and had repeatedly hit the refineries, 
pipe lines, depots, and petrol tanks, causing enormous fires. All the 
machines returned. In Egypt the barracks at Ras el Rum, the road 
east of Matruh, air force installations and barracks at Maaten Bagush 
and Fuka, and the railway and air force buildings at El Gaba were 
bombed, all the aircraft returning. British machines bombed Bardia 
and Halfaya without causing victims or damage, and also renewed the 
attacks on Benghazi, where bombs fell in the port and on the centre of 
the civilian part of the city, hitting some houses in the Moslem quarter. 
There were no victims or damage to military objectives. Other aircraft 
attacked Barentu, Decamare, Massawa, and Todignac (near Lake 
Rudolf) causing very slight damage and some wounded. 


October 21 

The Air Ministry announced that the R.A.F. had made heavy attacks - 
during the night on the Pirelli electrical accessory factory at Sesti San 
Giovanni and on the Fiat works at Turin. They also secured direct hits 
on blast furnaces at Aosta, causing a large fire. © ¢ 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported quiet on all fronts. An air raid on the outskirts 
of Alexandria caused no damage. ° 

The Italian communiqué reported some “enemy air incursions which 
caused no damage” in NortheAfrica, and stated that the Air Force had 
bombed the military installations at Abbas Wain (Kenya), the airport 
at Wajir, and motorized columns on the Arbo and Wajir-Sherilli roads. 
It also declared that in the raid on Perim reported on Oct. 17 two small 
British warships were sunk. Enemy raids on Decamere, Asmara, Gura, 
Abur Dhas, and Massawa were without any consequence except at the 
. first, where a man was killed and the barracks damaged. In British 
taids on Italy by aircraft coming from Switzerland a charitable institu- 
tion at Verona was hit and 3 people killed. In Pavia Province 2 houses 
were demolished, causing 4 deaths, and in Alessandria 3 houses were 
damaged and one person killed. Near Savona fires were started in a 
wood and a church was seriously damaged, but there were nő casualties. 
In two other localities bombs dropped in the open country. 


Octobey 22 

The Admiralty announced that a convoy in the Red Sea had been 
attacked on the night of Oct. 20-21 by 2 Italian destroyers which fired 
torpedoes and shelled the convoy. At daybreak the destroyer Kimberley 
damaged a destroyer identified as the Francesco Nullo, drove it ashore, 
and then blew it up. The Kimberley received one hit from a shore 
battery, which reduced her speed and wounded 3 of the crew, but she 
silenced 2 of the 3 shore guns. No other ship received any damage. 

The Air Ministry News’ Service announced that R.A.F. bombers 
had attacked an Italian destroyer in the Red Sea the previous day, 
securing a direct hit on her stern. In Egypt raids had been made on 
working parties and transport between Sollum and Buq-Buq, destroy- 
ing a number of vehicles, In Eritrea several raids were made on Asmara 
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and Gura, starting fires and hitting tankers near workshops. In 
Abyssinia two raids made on Lake Tana damaged the aerodrome and 
caused 3 explosions, and at Tessenei direct hits were scored on build- 
ings. A Caproni bomber was brought down by the South African Air 
Force on the Kenya-Abyssinian border. 

A naval communiqué issued in Cairo stated that a number of bombs 
were dropped in the neighbourhood of Alexandria that morning, but 
only one person was injured and the damage was very slight. 


October 23 

The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that enemy parties between Buq-Buq 
and Sollum had been bombed and machine-gunned the previous day 
and direct hits scored on motor transport, water tanks, and a camp. 
In a night raid on Dessie aerodrome direct hits were scored on a hangar 
and a bridge, at Assab buildings at the head of the pier were hit, at 
Bahar-Dar, on Lake Tana, bombs fell among stores and sheds, and at 
Danghela, south of the lake, 3 explosions were caused. Night attacks 
were also made on aircraft on the ground at Gura and Asmara, and ona 
fort at Kassala, where violent explosions occurred among transport 
vehicles. South African aircraft bombed Birikau for the 5th time, and 
started severål fires. All the aircraft returned. Italian aircraft raided 
Perim on Oct. 22. Alexandria was again raided but there were no 
castialties. 

A semi-official report from Khartoum stated that a motor patrol 
south-east of Kassala had engaged an Italian battalion near Tessenei 
and cut it to pieces, inflicting about 450 casualties and suffering no 
loss itself. . p 

The Italian communiqué stated that in enemy raids on the forces be- 
tween Sollum and Buq-Buq one man was killed and 4 wounded. The 
Air Force bombed Port Said naval base, and in East Africa attacked 
Bura, on the Tana River, bombing and machine-gunning petrol stores 
and anti-aircraft batteries. In the raid the previous day on Alexandria, 
which lasted 2 hours, violent explosions and many fires were caused 
among warehouses at the naval base. Enemy raids on Burgabo, in 
Kenya, and on the air fields of Asmara and Gura were unsuccessful. 


October 24 

G.H.Q. in Cairo stated that on she night of Oct. 22-23 an enemy 
camp east of Sidi Barrani was raided, a prisoner taken and 8 lorries 
destroyed. Sidi Barrani itself was also bombed from the air. The 
R.A.F. in Cairo reported another series of raids on Gura during the 
night, in which direct hits set buldings and dumps on fire; on Asmara 
where machines were attacked on the ground and several fires started; 
on Gondar, where a large fire was caused near the aerodrome; on Tes- 
senei; and on Kassala. At the last two places dive bombers attacked 
military concentrations. 

An Italian communiqué admitted the loss of the Francesco Nullo in 
the Red Sea, stating that she had been scuttled by her crew. 

The Italian communtqué reported an enemy attack on the position 
15 miles east of Sidi Barrani, which was repulsed with loss, and stated 
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that other enemy units which attacked positions south of Sidi Barrani 
were routed and prisoners and army equipment captured. In East 
Africa the Air Force bombed Perim, and also machine-gunned enemy 
contingents at El Ducana. Enemy raids on Massawa and on the airport 
at Bahardar, on Lake Tana, caused a few casualties, and others on 
Alomata and Dessie in Abyssinia and on Decamere in Eritrea caused 
slight damage. Attacks on Assab, Asmara, Kassala, and Gura were 
completely ineffective. 


October 25 

G.H.Q. in Cairo announced a further successful patrol action outside 
Kassala on Oct: 23, and quiet on the other fronts. The previous day 
raids had again been made on Asmara, Gura, and Alomata, fires being 
started at Gura, followed by explosions. A camp near Gondar was also 
bombed and explosions caused, and troop concentrations near Kassala 
were attacked. A series of raids on Benghazi and the neighbouring 
airfield of Berka resulted in several fires, but the damage at the port 
could not be definitely assessed. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Regent had sunk an 
Italian supply ship of 6,000 tons in the Mediterranean. 


October 26 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported further raids the previous day on 
enemy camps and transport at Sidi Barrani in co-operation with the 
Navy, in which fires were started and lorries destroyed. No damage or 
casualties were suffered in the operations. In a raid on Tobruk a 
building in the barracks was demolished and an enemy fighter badly 
damaged. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that raids on Matruh, Fuka, and 
El Daba had inflicted evident damage and caused fires. British naval 
units shelled the positions east of Sidi Barrani without causing damage. 
Air formations bombed Tobruk, causing slight damage but no casual- 
ties. A British ‘plane was brought down and 2 others probably de- 
stroyed. Gura, Assab, and Decamare were also raided, and at the first 
2 natives were wounded. 


October 27 

A Khartoum communiqué reported that on 4 successive nights during 
the week heavy air attacks had bgen made on the army base at and 
around Gondar, and that a series of attacks on Kassala and Tessenei 
had caused much damage to the railway. 

The Italian communiqué reported that enemy raids on Assab, 
Cherille, and Kassala were without success; in one on Metemma 2 were 
killed and 10 seriously injured. Buna and Debel were also raided. 
Italian aircraft attacked camps in East Africa. 


3. The Italian Attack on Greece 


At dawn on Oct. 28 Italian forces moved across the Albanian- 
Greek frontier in two main directions; eastward towards Florina, and 
south, towards Janina. The Greek advance posts resisted the attacks. 
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Italian aircraft at the same time raided Tatoi aerodrome, near Athens, 
and the bridge across the Corinth Canal. No serious damage was 
reported. 

A Greek communiqué stated that 15 aircraft attacked Patras during 
the morning, and attempted to bomb harbour installations, public 
buildings, and communications. Damage to property was insignificant. 
It was also stated in Athens that their troops at one point had broken 
through the Italian defences, penetrating 8 miles into Albania. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA Š 
Oct. 23.—Reports reaching Greece stated that the Italian forces near 
the Greek frontier, numbering about 90,000, and the 60,000 near the 
Yugoslav frontier had been engaged for some time in building barracks 
and winter quarters, as well as fortifications. 
Oct. 28.—Italian forces advanced against the Greek frontier at 


dawn in the direction of Janina, and due east from Koritza in the ~ 


direction of Florina. 


ALGERIA 

Oct, 14.—General Weygand telegraphed to Marshal Pétain stating 
that the population was loyal to the Vichy Government, and that “the 
people see in the arrival of your representative a proof that the Empire 
will have a place in the new order which is being prepared”. 


ARGENTINA 

Oct. 17.—A company was formed in Buenos Aires to buy 3 German 
vessels laid up there, with the stipulation that they should not be used 
until after the war. (The British Government did not admit the transfer 
of enemy ships during hostilities). 

Oct. 18.—The British community telegraphed £20,000 to London as 
a gift for the putchase of war weapons. 

Oct. 27.—The Federal Court ordered the raiding and closing’ of 3 
German cultural and benevolent centres in Buenos Ayres. 


AUSTRALIA 

Oct.-16.—A Polish liner arrived in Sydney with 477 children from 
Great Britain, thesonly shipload in response to the Commonwealth’s 
offer to find homes for them for the duration of the war. 

Oct. 22.—It was announced in Canberra that the Government had 


accepted the proposal of the Labour Party for the formation of a War. 


Council. 

Oct. 26.—The Ministry was reconstructed as follows: Prime Minister, 
Minister of Defence, and Co-ordination and Information, Mr. 
Menzies; Treasurer, Mr. Fadden; eAttorney General and Navy, Mr. 
Hughes; Army, Mr. Spender; Postmaster-General and Vice-President 
of Executive Council, Senator McLeay; Air and Civil Aviation, Mr. 
McEwen; the Interior, Senator Foll; Commerce, Sir Earle Page; 
External Affairs, Social Services, and Health, Sir Frederick Stewart; 
Supply Development and Munitions, Senator McBride, Customs, 
Mr. Harrison; and Labour and National Service, Mr. Holt. The last was 
a new Department, to deal with problems of labour and industrial 
relations and of the effective use of man-power. ‘ 

Oct. 28.—Mr. Menzies announced that the War Cabinet would com- 
prise himself, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Fadden, Mr. Spender, Mr. McEwen, and 
Mr. Foll. Mr. Menzies, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Fadden, and Mr. Spender would 
be permanent members of the Advisory War Council. ` 
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BASUTOLAND ey 
Oct. 19.—The Paramount Chief announced that he was making 4 
gift of £150,000 to the British Government for fighter aircraft. 


è 


BELGIAN CONGO 

Oct. 27.—General de Gaulle broadcast from Leopoldville an appeal to 
all French peoples, announcing that he had decided to appoint a 
Council of Defence of the Empire, which would perform all the duties 
of a War Government of all French territories which were fighting on or 
would fight on. He declared that “a few infamous politicians are 
delivering up the Empire of France. Be prepared! Stand to your 
arms!” 

He announced his first Order, reading: “As long as the French 
Government and a representation of the French people do'not exist 
normally and independently from the enemy, powers formerly per- 
formed by the Chief of State and by the Council of Ministers will be 
exercised by the leader of the Free French Forces, assisted by the 
Council of Defence. These powers will be enforced in consonance with 
the laws exisțing in France on June 23, 1940”. 

The members of the Council of Defence were General Catroux, Vice- 
Adyniral Muselier, General de Larminat, M. Eboué, M. Sautot, General 
Sice, Prof. Cassin, Father Thierry d’Argentieu, and Col. Leclerc. 


e 
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BELGIUM i i . 

Oct. 20.—American reports stated that a fine of 3 million francs had 
been imposed on a district of Liége Province for acts of sabotage, and 
that some former prisoners of war had been rearrested owing to the 
cutting of German military cables. 

Oct. 22,—The Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs reached 
London from Spain and joined the Ministers of Finance and of the 
Colonies, who had already established the Belgian Government in 
London. 

Oct. 24.—The Minister of Finance, broadcasting from London in 
English, declared that the aim of the Government was the liberation of 
Belgium and the liberation of their King, who was a prisoner of war; 
the restoration of their country’s territorial integrity and of her inde- 
pendence. The Government would act in full agreement with the 
British Government, and already a Belgian unit was entrusted with the 
defence of a sector in England. All Belgian shipping had been placed 
at the disposal of Britain; and all the resources of the Congo had béen 
made available for war requirements. 

The Colonial Minister, broadcasting in Flemish to South Africa, 
emphasized that their African Empire was in principle considered a 
member of the family forming the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and “we desire to act accordiñgly”. The Belgian Army in the Congo 
was ready; it was a complete army and its moral was high. The Belgian 
Congo had equipped the British forces in Africa with sanitary services, 
a hospital, and a mobile hospital. : 
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BULGARIA 


Oct. 15.~-Reports were current in Sofia that Bulgarians friendly to 
Russia had information that Russia and Turkey were negotiating a 
pact of military assistance. 

Oct. 16.—The German Minister of Education arrived in Sofia with a 
large staff. The British Minister saw the King and afterwards left for 
Istanbul. 

The signature was announced of a financial agreement with Germany, 
which had the object of restricting Bulgarian trade to Germany and 
occupied countries. z 

Reports were current that the Germans had established anti-aircraft 
listening posts at Plovdiv and Palanka, and that submarines had arrived 
by the Danube. 

Oct. 17.—The Government were understood to have made it known 
that they would not be parties to any movement directed against any 
other Balkan Power. 

The Minister of Agriculture in Rome. (See Italy). While in Berlin, M. 
Bagrianoff was reported to have made a speech in which he called on 
the Almighty to bless the German people with victory over Great 
Britain. Reports were also current that both Hitler and Ribbentrop 
had refused to receive him during his visit to Germany., 

The German Education Minister opened the German Institute in 
Sofia, and promised that Bulgaria should receive what she deserved in 
the new Europe. 

Oct. 18.—King Boris receiyed the German Education Minister. 

The Agrarians were understood to be co-operating with the Com- 
munists in a campaign of propaganda against German influence. Col. 
Velcheff, whom the King had recently pardoned, was reported to be 
co-operating with the Agrarians. (He was a South Slav leader who wished 
for an understanding with Yugoslavia.) 

Estimates of the number of German “tourists” in Bulgaria gave the 
total as 10,000. 

Oct. 19.—The King received in audience von Tvardowski, head of the 
Cultural Department of the Reich Foreign Office. 

Oct. 28.—The King, in the Speech from the Throne, declared that 
“supported by the confidence of the people, we shall safeguard Bul- 
garia’s neutrality”, and emphasized the “complete readiness of every 
Bulgarian to defend the independence of his country”. He also said 
that their political and economic relations with the Soviet Government 
continued to develop happily; andsin another passage stated that “‘the 
Bulgarian people are inspired with deep gratitude to the great leaders 
of Germany and Italy. Our relations with Yugoslavia and Turkey are 
animated by the treaties which bind Bulgaria to them”. 


BURMA 


Oct. 17.—The road from Lashio across the Chinese border was re- 
opened to traffic at midnight. Very large quantities of supplies for 
China were accumulated at the roadhead. A new Chinese bank, the 
Bank of Communications, opened a branch in Rangoon. 
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CANADA 


Oct. 17.—A contingent of 16 Argentinian recruits for the Air Force 
reached Ottawa and were enrolled. They were of British blood. 

Oct. 18.—The Minister of Munitions announced that up to the end of 
September the Government had placed war orders for $390 million, 
and the British Government, for $134 million. Within the past 3 
months 645 new aeroplanes had become available for the Canadian 
Air Force, and fresh orders for ‘planes to a value of $35 million had 
been placed. 

The Air Minister said 16 training schools would be operating by the 
end of the year, and there were 4,932 airmen in training or on the wait- 
ing list, and 17,000 who had attested but not been called up. 


CHINA 

: EXTERNAL AFFAIRS f 

Oct. 22,—The first lorries reached Kunming from Lashio, which they 
had left on Oct. 18. 

Oct. 27.—Official circles in Chungking denied reports of peace moves 
* between China and Japan, and declared that there was greater deter- 
mination than ever to carry on the war of resistance. 


: SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

Oct. 15.—The Chinese announced the capture of Chapoo, in Hangchow 
Bay, and claimed to have destroyed 14 enemy aircraft in a surprise 
attack on Ichang on Oct. 13. E 

They also claimed to have repulsed the Japanese drive in western 
Chekiang, and to have recaptured Lingan, which the Japanese had 
captured on Oct. 9. ' 

Japanese reports, through the Domei Agency, stated that over 2,000 
Chinese had been killed in an offensive in south-east Anhwei in which 
the Japanese had captured Suancheng (formerly Ningkuo) south-east 
of Wuhu, on Oct. 12. 

Oct. 16.—Another' raid on Chungking resulted in the wrecking of the 
American Methodist Mission. 

Oct. 17.—The western suburbs of Chungking were bombed by 18 
Japenese machines, 

ct. 25.—Chungking was raided and a large fire started. 


SOUTH CHINA 
Oct. 18.—Japanese naval aircraft raided Kunming, and claimed: to 
have severely damaged munition factories and military establishments. 
They also made an attack on the Burma Road within a few hours of its 


opening. 
Oct. 20.—The Japanese reported a second raid on the Burma Road, 
when an important bridge was attacked. Kunming was also bombed 
again, and British and French Church property damaged. A raid was 
made, for the first time, on Kochiu, in Southern Yunnan, a centre of 
tin mines. | : 
Oct. 26.—The Japanese again bombed the Burma Road. They also 
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raided Kunming and shot down an air liner of the Sino-German 
Eurasia Co. 

The Chinese denied that the Mekong River bridge was damaged i in 
air attacks on the Burma Road, and claimed that traffic was proceeding 
as usual. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 
Oct. 18—The Shanghai Municipal Police, acting under warrants 
issued by the local Chungking Court, raided the Estonian Consulate and 
seized the archives. They were accompanied by a Soviet official. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Oct. 16.—The harvest was reported to be a complete failure, being 
less than 45 per cent of the normal crop and of poor quality, while the 
yield of potatoes was stated to be 2 million tons, or only 37% per cent 
of the normal. Fruit and vegetables were scarce, and transport 
difficulties prevented supplies reaching the towns. 

' Large numbers of Germans arrived in the country from the neigh- 
bourhood of Berlin owing to air raids. Czechs were expelled from 
villages near Prague to make room for them, and in soma districts the 
inhabitants were given notice to leave by the end of the year. 

Oct. 25.—A military agreement with Great Britain was signed in 
London, providing for the organization and employment of the armed 
forces under British Command in its character as the Allied High 
Command. The British Government would assist in the reconstitution 
of the forces, and had granted the necessary credits to finance this. 
The personnel of the Air Force would be-organized into Czech units 
attached to the R.A.F., and recognized as units of the Czecho-Slovak 
Air Force. The land forces would be organized out of the troops in 
Great Britain and the Middle East, and be completed by a mobilization 
of citizens living in the U.K. and by the drafting of volunteers from 
other countries. The units and formations would be commanded by 
their own countrymen 

Oct. 26.—Exchange of telegrams between Dr. Benes and King George. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Oct. 27.—Broadcast by Dr. Benes on eve of anniversary of Inde- 
pendence Day. (See Great Britain.) 


` DENMARK 


Oct. 14.—Reports from Sweden stated that the ban on political meet- 
ings, imposed after the German invasion, had been lifted; also that 
Fritz Clausen, described as a potential Quisling, had organized a wide- 
spread campaign of agitation. 

Hr. Moller, the Conservative and Nationalist leader who had ‘just 
resigned from the Cabinet, was reported to be addressing meetings 
throughout the country in which he described the Germans as the 
enemy within the gates. 

Oct. 18.—Parliament, according to German reports, decided to extend 
compulsory labour service to all youths. 
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EGYPT 

Oct. 16.—It was announced that Mr. Eden had arrived in the 
country. 

Oct. 17.— El Balagh remarked that Great Britain would not send her 
own War Minister to Egypt if she was overburdened with the war at 
home. The visit meant two things—first, that Britain was resolved to 
hit back in the Middle East; secondly, that she felt certain of victory 

- both there and at home. 

Oct. 26.—The Prime Minister received Mr. Eden, who was afterwards 
entertained at the H.Q. of the National Committee of Free France in 
Cairo. He said that, thanks to them, France was beginning to live 

in, and went on, “Britain is firmly resolved to restore France. 
She does not seek any part of France’s territory or her empire. Never 
forget that, whatever happens, the very existence of the Free France 
movement will ensure for your country the right to speak when the 
monstrous régime of Hitler and Mussolini has crumbled.” , 


EIRE 

Oct. 19.—It was announced that the Government had protested to 
the German Government against the bombing of the Eden Vale off 
Waterford on Sept. 17. 

Oct. 26.—The Department of Defence announced that bombs had 
been-dropped from an unidentified aeroplane during the night in open 
country 2 miles from Rathdrum, Co. Wicklow. No one was injured, but 
slight damage was done. ` . 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES 


Oct. 21.—The final instalment of the War Loan, totalling ovér 
£2,300,000, was remitted to London 


FINLAND 

Oct. 20.—A spokesman of the Foreign Office stated that the transit 
rights granted to the Germans through Finland were restricted to the 
Rovaniemi-Petsamo highway. Transit was effected under Finn 
military control, and the ports and road transport between Petsamo 
and the rest of the country also remained under Finn control. 


FRANCE 

Oct. 14.—The Vichy Government’ issued a statement refusing to 
consider territorial claims by Thailand in Indo-China, but pointing out 
that they had already agreed to a meeting of a mixed commission en- 
trusted with the repartition of the islands of the Mekong. They were 
ready to ratify the non-aggression pact of June 12. 

Oct. 15.—The Paris radio broadcast a decree imposing the death 
penalty for sheltering British subjects in occupied France. Reports 
from American sources stated that during the stay of German troops 
in Lyons they took away 140 trainloads of silk, machinery, food, and 
manufacturers’ blue print plans and formulas, giving in exchange 
French bonds of no value. 

Oct. 16.—The Havas Agency reported that, from that day, the manu- 
facture, import, and export of war material was forbidden, but exemp- 
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tions might be permitted in agreement with the German and Italian 
Armistice Commissions. 

Oct. 17.—The Vichy Government enacted a law providing for the 
‘ establishment of a single organization for each class of Civil servants, 
grouped according to Ministerial departments and grades, and for- 
bidding them to belong to trade unions. 

It was announced that no further engagement of officials would be 
undertaken for the present. ; 
Oct. 18.—The Minister of Communications, after a tour in the 
Rhône valley, announced that a large programme of constructive work 
was to be undertaken, to include improvements to the port of Marseilles 
costing 420 million francs, developments at Lyons, the building of 
motor speedways each side of the Rhône, and the electrification of the 

railway to Paris. 

Oct. 20.—It was announced at Vichy that an aeroplane carrying 
3 French and 4 German officers of the Armistice Control Commission 
had been lost in the Mediterranean on Oct. 10. 

A potato famine was reported in Paris. 

Oct. 21.—Official estimates gave the number of unemployed in Paris 
as 600,000, of whom about half were aided by former employers. 

The Havas Agency reported the arrest in the Loire Department of 
5 Communists, and stated that 70 others were to be interned following 
a raid on 129 houses belonging to “militant Communists”. It also 
reported that Grunzpan (detained for the shooting of Vom Rathf had 
been sent to Berlin for trial. 5 

Oct. 22.—Hitler and Ribbentrop entered the country and received 
M. Laval. An official spokesman at Vichy stated that the Government 
“deny in the most formal manner the report that M. Laval has gone to 
Paris to negotiate the declaration of war by France against Britain. 
This report is simply ludicrous. M. Laval has gone to Paris to discuss 
questions of a general nature concerning immediate Franco-German 
relations”. 

M. Baudouin, addressing foreign correspondents at Vichy, emphasized 
the necessity for a peace that would permit co-operation with Germany, 
and went on, “Our new régime will give its unreserved assistance to the 
true organization of Europe. It is in this spirit of international col; 
laboration and development of exchanges with all countries that 
France is preparing to rebuild her own economy”. 

In reply to questions by U.S. pressmen about Syria and other oversea 
possessions he said that France hed been allowed during the armistice 
to direct their affairs and the possibilities of defending them against 
outside attacks. . 

The restrictions on Jews were, he said, “a measure of security without 
arty racial significance”. Experience showed that Jews did not accept 
the French special inheritance; France had no intention of humiliating 
them, but they would be excluded from posts of administrative authority 
and from exerting an influence on the formation of the French character. 

Oct. 23.—Reports reaching Switzerland stated that the Communists 
were very active in unoccupied France, and Thorez was reported to 
have received orders from Moscow to organize resistance to the German 
Army of occupation. 

A court-martial at Toulon sentenced Admiral Muselier to death. 
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Oct. 24 —Hitler received Marshal Pétain and M. Laval in his railway 
carriage in occupied territory. Ribbentrop and General Keitel were 
present, and the discussion lasted 2 hours. 3 

Oct 25.—M. Herriot was reported by the Germans to be a protective 
custody. M. Laval was understood to have been in conference with 
Ciano during the day. 

Oct, 26.—It was announced at Vichy that Hitler and Marshal Pétain 
had agreed “in principle on collaboration on the means of recon- 
structing peace in Europe. The manner of application of this principle 
will be examined later”. The interview had taken place “im an 
atmosphere of great courtesy”. ; 

It was reported later that M. Baudouin had resigned, and that M. 
Laval had been appointed Foreign Minister. The Cabinet met, and a 
communiqué stated that Marshal Pétain informed the Ministers of the 
interview with Hitler, in which Ribbentrop took part. The statements 
of the Marshal and of M. Laval were unanimously approved. 

Issue of statement from General de Gaulle’s headquarters in London. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Tt was learnt that Marshal Pétain had received a message from the 
King of England the previous day in which his Majesty declared again 
that the British people were determined to fight on for victory, that they 
were in good Heart and in firm hope of securing victory, and that the 
French would share in the benefits. Any other outcome would mean the 
eclipse of France, as of every other threatened country. The British 
people sympathized with the French in their ordeal, and trusted the 
dark days would not be made darker by dny act on the French part. 

The Vichy Government received a message from President Roose- 
velt warning them that the American Republics could not countenancge 
any transference of territory in the Western Atlantic. Should it occur, 
the Republics would take immediate steps for their own safety. 

The Moniteur published an article attributed to Laval, in which he 
declared there were only three possibilities before France: Isolation— 
but that was impossible. Collaboration with Great Britain—but British 
power was waning, and even after the war a fresh British-French 
entente would be perilous for France. Collaboration with Germany— 
here lay a “durable security”. 

Mr. Eden’s speech at Cairo H.Q. of the National Committee of Free 
France. (See Egypt.) 

M. Haye’s statement in New York re French prisoners. (See U.S.A.) 
~ Oct, 27.—General de Gaulle’s beoadcast from Leopoldville and 
appointment of Council of Defence of the Empire. (See Belgian Congo.) 

Oct. 28.—Laval was appointed Foreign Minister, and Baudouin 
Secretary of State, attached to the presidency ef the Council. Laval 
left for Paris, where he was joined by General Huntziger in confererfce 
with the Germans. 

Vichy Government spokesmen told the press that no criticism of 
collaboration policy could be permitted. There was no humiliation for 
France in the negotiations in progress, and this presented a prospect 
of a return to normal conditions. They praised the “incontestable 
grandeur” of Hitler’s gesture to Marshal Pétain’s broadcast appeal. 
for the victor to dominate his victory by speaking of peace and con- 
ciliation. Hitler had chosen to take this tone because he realized that 
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France in the space of a few months had undergone a profound trans- 
formation which could make this collaboration possible. 


FRENCH CAMEROONS 

Oct. 16.—It was learnt that the British Government had undertaken 
to buy more than a third of the cocoa crop, more than half the coffee 
crop, and large quantities of agricultural produce and timber. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

Oct. 22.—The H.Q. of the Free Frénch Forces announced that General 
de Gaulle, while touring Chad territory, met General Catroux at Fort 
Lamy, and that the latter (who had just come from London) gave him 
definite evidence of the determination of the British Government to 
pursue the war to its end and proof of the growing power of Great 
Britain. 


GERMANY : 

Oct. 16.—Angriff, referring to the behaviour of Londoners during the’ 
German raids, said they were not entitled to commendation, “‘because 
they are certain that our bombs are always aimed at military targets 
and that civil damage is only sometimes caused incidentally. What 
the Londoners’ nerves would be like if they knew, as we do, that every 
bomb over Berlin is aimed exclusively at civil targets is a mattér for 
interesting speculation”. 

The Schwarze Korps said*the ability of Londoners to carry on under 
the hail of bombs was not due to the vaunted British ability to “take 
it” or to proverbial Cockney toughness, but rather “because this 
England approaches death with sensual pleasure, smacks its lips over 
every phase of the conflict, and willingly bears every humiliation and 
every cynicism if only in dying it can cling to the hope of dragging the 
enemy down into the abyss also. Psychopathologists know of such 
cases when pleasure in destruction parallels delight in self-destruction 

. Thus is solved the puzzle of British toughness and endurance”. 

The News Agency announced that about 10,000 children were being 
sent from Berlin to Posen, declaring that “hardly a hospital is left in 
Berlin that has not been hit by the British night gangsters”’. 

Reports from Swedish sources stated that orders had been issued to 
the people to gather acorns, horse chestnuts, beech nuts, etc., to eke 
out fodder; also to hand over to the authorities all rabbit skins, even of 
tame rabbits. The use of bicycles except for business purposes was 
forbidden, and the sale of tyres strictly controlled. 

It was denied in Berlin that there were any German troops in 
Bulgaria. 
~ Oct. 17.—The Lokal Anzeiger pointed out that Señor Suñer was now 
Foreign Minister of a “rejuvenated and upstriving revolutionary 
people”, and said he was well known to be the “friend of the German 
and Italian peoples”. 

The Bòrsen Zeitung remarked that the moment chosen for the appoint- 
ment gave General Franco’s action particular significance. “If Hoare 
was sent to Madrid to rescue for England what was still rescuable it 
seems as though he had not rescued much.” 
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The D.A.Z. also emphasized the great significance of the appoint- 
ment. 

Oct. 18.—The Italian Minister of Trade and Currency, who had been 
visiting Berlin, told the Völkischer Beobachter that Axis trade policy 
was by no means inimical to foreign trade. He also said that far from 
slowing down the process of industrialization in Italy the war had given 
considerable impetus to it. A very large part of Italy’s exports con- 
sisted of manufactured goods, which proved that a system based on 
autarky could very well do big business with other countries. 

The “German Freedom Station’’ resumed its broadcasts, and recalled 
that it was the day on which Göring’s second Four-Year Plan should 
have ended. 

Oct. 21.—The News Agency reported that Col. Beck had been 
arrested near Bucarest. He had given his parole, but then broke his 
word and tried to escape by car. He was stopped and found to be in 
possession of a forged British diplomatic passport. The Agency added 
that it was reported that the passport had been traced to the British 
Minister in Bucarest. 

The Government prohibited the sending of any war news out of the 
country between 11 p.m. and 6 a.m. by any news agencies, German as 
well as foreign, 

Oct. 22.—The Berlin radio announced that Hitler had received M. 
Laval during a visit to France. (See also France.) 

The press declared that after the war full reprisals would be taken 
for the criminal attacks on Berlin, and against the British civil popula- 
tion before that, once Germany got command of the air. The Nacht- 
ausgabe said that “every time the war operations of the British pluto- 
cracy approach one step nearer to zero Winston Churchill is obligad 
to announce another speech or British bombers are again ordered to go 
‘to Berlin to provide a basis for the lie that not only England but also 
Germany is forced to suffer from air warfare”. 

Oct. 23.—A communsqué was issued late at night in Berlin stating that 


‘the Fuhrer met the Caudillo on the Franco-Spanish frontier on 


Wednesday (Oct. 23). Sefior Sufier and Ribbentrop also took part in 
the conversations, which were conducted in the cordial spirit of com- 
radely friendship that unites the two nations”. 

The News Agency announced that Hitler was accompanied by 
Generals von Brauchitsch and Keitel and Generals Dollman and 
Vodenschatz, of the Air Force. 

The State Railways were reported to be running 75 special trains 
within the next few weeks to transport children from the bombed areas. 

The Foreign Office issued a statement to the foreign press, 
reading, “We compel no one to submit to the laws governing the new 
Europe of our creation; indeed,-whoever wishes to live in the illusion 
of democratic ideals and under the wing of the British Fleet is already 
beyond our help. On the basis of recent reports, it might even seem 
that Germany was already living on strained relations with Greece, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia. But such reports are mere propaganda. 
We have nothing against any country which may care to remain outside 
our new order”. 

Das Reich declared that “‘our people are destined to be the pivot and 
leaders of the new European order. They must always fight against the 
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temptation to devote their energies to the good of others. That tempta- 
. ‘tion was never so great as now”. 

Oct. 24.—Political and diplomatic circles in Berlin were reported 
to be convinced that the Axis Governments were determined to 
precipitate momentous events in the immediate future m order to 
prevent America coming into the war. The Foreign Office were stated 
to be mobilizing all the Germans who spoke Spanish or Portuguese with 
a view to conducting a great wireless and press lecture drive in South 
America favouring National-Socialism and arousing hostility to the 
USA. 

Meeting between Hitler and Marshal Pétain in France. (See France. 
The wireless bulletins described the meeting between Hitler an 
General Franco as of historic importance, and said it would be “an 

eye-opener for the British people”. 

It was announced that the last batch of Germans, numbering 3,000, 
had left Bessarabia, and that the total transferred from there was 
90,000. 

The National Zeitung declared that Gibraltar was one of the British 
footholds in the Mediterranean that was “outside Britain’s Lebens- 
raum”, and adding that the reconstruction of the African content 
was already in full swing said, “If Spain . . . is aware of the noble mission 
which she has to fulfil as one of the adherents of Western ideals her 
place is in the front of the Axis”. 

The D.A.Z., citing the defeat of the Armada and Nelson’s victories, 
said “No country has suffpred so much injustice or so much injury 
from Britain in the course of her history as Spain.” 

Oct. 25.—Speaking at Danzig Goebbels gave an account of the great 
achievements of the German troops and emphasized that the home 
front had shown itself worthy of the soldiers. But no war could be won 
by phrases and lies; the war would be won by the sword of the armed 
forces. The British bluff that Great Britain could wage war as Germans 
waged it would not impose on anyone in Germany, where it was 
realized that the sown of Great Britain must come some day. 
Germany was able and determined to wage the war until British 
plutocracy was defeated. 

A semi-official commentary on the Hitler-Franco meeting remarked 
that the English people were only just beginning to realize the meaning 
of the German occupation of the French Atlantic coast. When Germany 
took possession of this every German knew that, however distant and 
however difficult the victory might be, the war was won. English 
people’s minds worked slowly; Mr. Churchill’s brain was perhaps 
quicker than that of the average man, but he always thought in the 
wrong direction. 

He knew that the war was hopeless for England, and he was bluffing 
when he told the people tales of a coming British victory. The day of 
reckoning was approaching step by step. Every consultation with 
Hitler brought England nearer to her doom, and the meeting with 
Franco would cure the English of their last illusions. 

Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz declared that Hitler’s journey 
to Western Europe was of historic and symbolic importance. Moral 
and political changes had set in all over Europe. The century-old efforts 
to oent trouble had strangled any constructive forces and had 
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paralysed those who might otherwise have_asserted their national 
aspirations. It went on to describe the small nations which wished to, | 
maintain their independence as “the superannuated nations”, thosé:" 
which had ceased to believe in their national mission, and forgotten 
that history proved that nations could not stand still. The young 
nations had come to co-ordinate forces which would otherwise have been _ 
wasted. 

Oct. 26.—A communiqué in Berlin announced that it had been decided 
between Germany and Russia, with Italy’s approval, to wind up the 
International and European Commissions of the Danube and set up in 
their place a new Danube Commission on which Russia, Germany, 
Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Slovakia, and Yugoslavia would 
be represented. Representatives of Russia, Germany, Rumania, and 
Italy would meet in Bucarest-on Oct. 28 to create a new international 
Danubian statute applying to traffic between Galatz and the sea. 

The News Agency stated that there were 1,100,000 foreigners working 
in the country, as against 500,000 at the beginning of the war. 

Oct, 27,—Semi-official statements made in Berlin included the remark 
that the Axis Powers could no longer “tolerate onlookers in the 
Mediterranean area’. 


GIBRALTAR’ 


Och 23.—The local fund for ener a Spitfire reached £5,594, 
which was transmitted to London. 


GOLD COAST . 
Oct. 21.—The local Spitfire fund reached a total of £50,000. è 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Oct. 15.—Mr. Churchill, replying to a request in Psn that 
the Government should declare their war aims, to prevent the im- 
pression getting abroad that they were fighting merely to maintain 
the status quo, said, “I don’t think that anyone has the opinion that 
we are fighting this war merely to maintain the status quo. We are, 
among other things, fighting it in order to survive. When our capacity 
to do that is more generally recognized throughout the world, when 
the conviction we have about it here becomes more general, then we 
shall be in a good position to take agfurther view of what we shall do 
with the victory when it is won” 

The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week ended 
Oct. 6 were 7 British ships, of 24,943 tons; 2 Allied, of 2,464 tons; and 
one neutral, of 3,687 tons, a total of 31,904 tons. 

Oct. 16.—The House of Commons voted a credit of £1,000 million fo 
meet war expenditure, estimated at over £9 million a day, of which 

$ million was for: the Fighting Services. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated that the credit would not last beyond the early part 
of March. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare announced that the discussions 
with Dr. Keller, of the Swiss Department of Public Economy, had been 
concluded in a friendly atmosphere. The Government had intimated 
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that they could not see their way to facilitate the import into Switzer- 
land of the more important commodities useful for war so long as large 
‘stocks of these existed, but they had agreed to grant, navicerts and 
export licences to enable a 2-months’ stock to be maintained; accord- 
‘ingly, 9 ships waiting to go forward would be allowed to proceed. The 
, Government would also grant permits for any goods which could not 
benefit the enemy. 

Lord Halifax received the Spanish Ambassador. 

* Oct. 17.—The Trade and Payments Agreement with Spain, signed in 
Madrid on March 18, 1940, was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6229 

In a debate on health conditions during war Mr. MacDonald declared 
that the ordeal through which they were passing was not the death 
agonies of the nation but the birth-pangs of a new Britain. Urging the 
evacuation from London of all people who could be spared, he said 
489,000 school children had left the London area, and mothers and 
children were leaving at the rate of several thousand a day. 

Vice-Admiral Tovey was appointed C.-in-C. Home Fleet, in succession . 
to Admiral Sir Charles Forbes. Rear-Admiral Sir Henry Harwood was 
appointed a Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty and an Assistant 
Chief of Naval Staff. 

Oct. 18.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that in Septem- 
ber 6,954 civilians were killed and. 10,615 seriously injured in air raids. 
Of those killed, 3,877 were women and children. 

Oct. 20.—Lord Lothian arrived in England, and in a statement to . 
the press said he had come simply for a general consultation with the 
Government. He wanted fo see at first hand what England was like 
under present conditions, as otherwise he could not represent England 
to America. As regards opinion in America he said there had been a 
new understanding of what the war was about and of Great Britain’s 
part in it which had grown enormously in the last 3 months. There was 
a universal desire to help Britain by supplying war material; the Army 
authorities had asked aircraft manufacturers to work 24 hours a day 
in shifts, and “I think they will do it”, he added. The number of 
American aeroplanes coming over every month now numbered hundreds 
and it would steadily increase. 

Public opinion was now thoroughly alive to the fact that the defence 
of Great Britain and the maintenance of the British Fleet were essential 
to American security. 

Oct. 22.—The Secretary for the Dominions, in a written reply to a 
Parliamentary question, stated that in response to a suggestion from 
the Eire Government, discussions had been taking place between the 
two Governments with a view to facilitating the reception in Eire of 
mothers and children from evacuation areas who were able to make 
arrangements for permanent accommodation for themselves. 

M. Pierlot and M. Spaak arrived in London from Spain. 

Oct. 23.—The Air Ministry issued a statement announcing that, from 
reports from foreign industrialists it could be estimated that about 
20 per cent of the total productive capacity of Germany had been 
affected through the attacks of the R.A.F. It had been learnt that near 
the Hamburg docks 8 silos holding about 10,000 tons of wheat had been 
destroyed, and the oil refineries in the Neuhof had been forced to close. 
At Gelsenkirchen the gas holder, one of the largest in Europe, had been 
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wrecked, and in Berlin a factory making precision instruments for the 
services had been brought to a temporary standstill. 

Another statement issued by the News Service gave particulars of the 
offensive begun on Sept. 5 against the German bases in France and the 
Low Countries, as well as in Norway, where concentrations of merchant 
shipping, barges, submarines, and aircraft had been observed and where 
other preparations for invasion had been discovered by the R.A.F. 
reconnaissances. All the important points had been subjected to 
incessant bombing which was believed to have seriously interfered with 
the enemy’s plans. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare informed the International 
Red Cross that the Government were prepared to facilitate the import 
into France and other occupied territories of medical stores destined 
exclusively for the sick and wounded. Such stores would not include 
foodstuffs and food extracts or clothing. 

The U.S. Ambassador left for New York by air. 

Oct. 24.—The Home Secretary announced that it had been decided to 
continue “Summer Time” throughout the winter. 

Oct. 25.—Signature of military agreement with Czecho-Slovakia. 
(See Czecho-Slovakta.) 

Opening of* Eastern Group Conference in Delhi and message from 
Mr. Churchill (See Special Note, page 1416) 

Olt. 26—General de Gaulle’s headquarters issued a statement 
regarding the reported agreement between Hitler and Marshal Pétain 
reading, “We declare in the name of Franee that we hold null and void 
any carving up of the land which is our national heritage. We also 
regard any association, either direct or indirect, between France and 
her mortal enemy as sacrilege. ... More than ever the Free French Forces 
proclaim their resolution ... to continue our fight on the side of the 
Allies in order to save the honour.and the integrity of the country, 
together with that civilization for which France has been and must 
remain the torchbearer’”’. 

Telegrams were exchanged between the King and Dr. Benes, who 
thanked his Majesty for ‘‘this new proof (the military agreement) of the 
active sympathies of the United Kingdom”. 

The King’s message to Marshal Pétain. (See France.) 

Oct. 27.—Dr. Benes, in a broadcast from London on the eve of the 
22nd anniversary of the Czechoslovak Independence Day, said that the 
“absolute failure of all German attempts to invade England, the 
almost incredible losses in all their aerial ventures, the impenetrable 
blockade of Germany which will continue to be ever more intensified 
by the continually growing British air superiority—all this will lead, 
next spring, to a definite transformation in all military operations” » 

Instructions were sent to the British Minister in Bucarest to protest 
to the Rumanian Government against the measures against British 
shipping. 

Oct. 28.—The King telegraphed to the Greek people assuring them 
that Britain was with them, and that “your cause is our cause”. They 
might hope, he added, that they were already near the turn of the tide, 
when the power of the aggressor would begin to ebb, and their own 
growing might to prevail. The message was broadcast in Greek. 

Mr. Churchill sent a message privately to General Metaxas, in which 
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he said Italy had “‘found threats and intimidation of no avail against 
your calm courage”. He promised all the help in Britain’s power, 
concluding, “we fight a common foe and we will share a united 


GREECE 

Oct. 15.—General Metaxas was understood to be standing firm against 
Axis pressure and to have refused recently several demands made by 
the German and Italian Ministers. The Italians demanded the sup- 
pression of British news reels and papers and of all objective reporting 
of the British side of the war. The Prime Minister replied by banning all 
foreign political news reels. Germany demanded the conclusion of 
barter deals and the wiping out of the German debt by a revaluation of 
the drachma to the mark; also the granting of unlimited visas for 
Germans, and the strictest control of British subjects wishing to enter 
Greece. Both Powers asked for special rights for their air liners, and 
permission to fly to over the Greek islands. 

Oct. 19.—A law was published imposing heavy penalties for farmers 
and landowners who failed to cultivate every available acre. (The 
harvest was below expectations.) 

The Government also enacted measures providing for the concentra- 
tion of the cereal crop by State order, so as to ensure the largest pos- 
sible supplies for milling and sowing. . 

Oct. 26.—An official communiqué stated that Greek soldiers on the 
frontier heard shots being fied near Voenik, 3 miles inside Albania, 

Oct. 27.—-Official circles in Athens bluntly denied the allegations of 
the Italian Stefani Agency. (See Italy.) 

*All army leave was cancelled. The air service between Athens and 
Rome was suspended. ~ 

Oct. 28.—The Prime Minister was handed an ultimatum at 3 a.m. 
by the Italian Minister, giving the Government until 6 a.m. to agree to 
the handing over to Albania of certain strategic points. 

General Metaxas told the Italian Minister that he regarded the 
demands and the manner ın which they were made as a declaration of 
war, and rejected them. General mobilization was ordered, and the 
General issued a proclamation reading: “Let the nation stand up and 
fight for our country, women and children, and our holy traditions... 
The time has come when we must fight for our independence and our 
life. Italy does not recognize our right to live as a free nation, despite 
Greek neutrality. The Italian Mihister handed me demands that we 
should surrender Greek territories at -her own discretion or Italian 
troops would march at daybreak ...” 

It was understood in Athens that when General Metaxas asked the 
Italan Minister what the points were, the latter replied that he was 
unable to say at present. 

The King issued a statement that Greece had been forced to fight 
“an Italy seeking to destroy our independence”, 

The Government informed Great Britain, Germany, Yugoslavia, 
and Turkey of the invasion, and in an official statement, expressed the 
hope that Greece would not be forced to struggle unaided. 

General Metaxas appealed to Italy to treat Athens as an open city. 
There were 5 raid alarms during the day, but no bombs were dropped. 
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Messages from King George VI and Mr. Churchill. (See Great Britain.) 
Publication of text of Italian ultimatum. (See Italy.) 


HONG-KONG 


Oct. 18.—The Government announced that the Colony would revert 
to the position existing before the closing of the Burma Road with 
regard to the transit of supplies to China. (The export of arms and 
munitions from Hong-kong had been prohibited since January, 1939.) 


INDIA 

Oct. 17.—A member of Mr. Gandhi’s seminary named Vinoba Bhave 
made a pacifist speech at a village near Wardha to launch the individual 
civil disobedience campaign. 

Oct. 19.—The Government suspended the issue of licences for the 
export of scrap-iron and steel to Japan. 

Oct. 21.—Vinoba was sentenced to 3 months’ imprisonment for an: 
offence under the Defence of India Act. He had delivered 4 pacifist 
speeches. 

Oct. 23.—The Government banned the export of scrap-iron to all 
countries outside the British Commonwealth and its allies. 

Oct. 25—The Eastern Group Conference opened in Delhi with the 
Viceroy in the’chair, and was attended by delegates from Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Burma, Ceylon, Southern Rhodesia, East Africa, 
Hong-kong, Malaya, and Palestine, and by the mission from the British 

ini of Supply, headed by Sir Alexander Roger Representatives of 
the Dutch East Indies were present as oBservers. (See page 1416.) 


INDO-CHINA 

Oct. 23.—The Japanese Economic Mission arrived at Hanoi. "A 
trainload of Japanese troops arrived at Haiphong from Langson for 
embarkation to (it was reported) Hainan. 


IRAQ ’ 

Oct. 17.—Report re Japanese purchases of cotton, cotton seed, etc. 
(See Japan.) 
ITALY 


Oct. 14.—American reports stated that a mixed Italo-German com- 
mission was to examine the dispute between Hungary and Rumania 
over the treatment of minorities in Transylvania. 

Oct. 16.—The Stefani Agency decħred that the manner in which the 
naval battle of Oct. 12 developed confirmed the great value of the Fleet 
and the Air Force. The British squadron was very strong, and ought to 
have seen the Italian destroyers in time, but evidently had not sufficient 
destroyers to protect its route. The duration of the battle and the fact 
that the Italian ships continued to fight while they were sinking testified 
to the fine fighting spirit of the Fleet and the valour of the crews. 

Trainloads of German troops were reported to be entering the country. 

Oct. 17.—The Bulgarian Minister of Agriculture arrived in Rome 
from Berlin. 

It was learnt that a company, the “First Danube Flotilla”, was 
being formed to provide more tonnage for oil transport, and that build- 
ing orders had been placed in Budapest. 
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The Telegrafo stated that the Rumanian oil wells, as the only ones in 
Europe, were the common property of all European peoples, which no 
one was entitled to monopolize. The presence of German troops in 
Rumania was a guarantee that the oil was safeguarded “for Europe” 
as a whole. : 

The Popolo d'Italia, referring to Marshal Pétain’s message to the 
nation, said the following points must be made clear: (1) The war was 
not started and won to give France a totalitarian régime, (2) the Vichy 
Government was making a big mistake if in the guise of the “revolution 
from above” it was trying to save what France had lost, (3) When 
France had paid all she would have to pay she would be free to choose 
the régime she preferred. 

Oct. 18.—Mussolini received M. Manoilescu, the former Rumanian 
Foreign Minister who signed the Vienna Award, in a “cordial interview”. 

The press campaign against Greece was revived, with the publication 
of articles to prove that the population of Epirus, and, in fact, of all 
north-western Greece, was Albanian in origin and affinities. The papers 
also demanded the exclusion of British newspapers from Greece and the 
suppression of objective comment on the war in the Greek papers. 

Riccardi, the Minister of Trade and Currency, arrived in Rome after 
a visit to Berlin, where he made a statement to the press, on Axis trade 
policy. (See Germany. 

Oct. 20.—Ansaldo, in the Telegrafo, declared that the United States 
would enter the war on Britain’s side in the spring for the purpose of 
takihg over the control of that country, but the “coming British 
catastrophe” could perfectly well be avoided. Britain should make 
peace with the Axis; that was the only means by which the British 
people could survive. If was possible for the “independent British 
State” to survive, because Hitler never dreamed of making Britain into 
a colony. But it was impossible for the British Empire to survive, for 
the Empire was lost already —‘‘the capital of Britain is no longer 
London but New York”. “Let us admit hypothetically”, he said, “that - 
Britain can resist till the spring, when the United States intervenes in 
ber favour. Everyone understands that this intervention will deal a 
last blow to British independence, making the British Isles a territory 
of American union”. 

The Bari wireless bulletins included attacks on Yugoslavia, and 
assertions that’ Salonika ought to belong to Bulgaria and Skoplje to 
Albania. Personal attacks were also made on the Greek royal family. 

The wireless bulletins also rep@ated a promise that air raids over 
Moslem towns and country would cease during Ramadan. 

Oct. 22.—Gayda, in his paper, announced that during the meeting in 
Berlin between Riccardi and Funk the draft of a new clearing system, 
based on barter and self-sufficiency under Axis leadership, had been 
drawn up. He said the new system would be made to extend between 
Europe and the other continents. All the national economies would 
have to develop their output to the utmost, thus fertilizing and stimulat- 
ing production generally. Exchange between the Axis and other groups 
would be regulated on the principle of multilateral barter, based on 
mark and lira valuations administered solely by the institute con- 
trolling the clearing. If non-European countries wished to participate 
the principle of the balance of exports and imports would be used. 
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Gold would have only a limited usage, serving only to adjust marginal 
differences. 

Oct, 23.—No reference was made by the press or radio to the meeting 
between Hitler and Laval. 

Oct. 24.—The wireless bulletins, referring to the meeting between ' 
Hitler and General Franco, said that Mussolini was present at least in 
spirit, and went on, “the Rome and Berlin contacts with the Falangist 
State have been many in the last few weeks. The political activity of 
the Axis Powers develops as the war develops, but it goes beyond 
victory and lays the foundation of the New Europe”. The bulletins 
also drew attention to the strategic significance of the German occupa- 
tion of the Atlantic coast of France. 

Reports reaching abroad from Greeks who had escaped from the 
Dodecanese Islands stated that there was a serious lack of fuel and of 
food there, and that owing to the British blockade no Italian supply 
ve had called for several weeks. ' 

t. 25.—The Gtornale d'Italia stated that Mussolini had taken a 
personal decision to create a special Italian air corps to take part in the 
bombing of London, and this force, made up of fighters and bombers, 
would be of impressive size. 

Oct. 26.—The Stefani Agency reported that Greek armed bands had 
attacked an Albanian frontier post near Koica and had killed 2 and 
woynded 3 of the garrison. Six Greeks had been taken prisoner. It also 
reported, later, that “Greek or British agents” were responsible for 
3 explosions at Santi Quaranta on the evening of Oct. 25. 

Oct. 27.—Denial by Greek Cosa of Italian allegations. (See 

Oct. 28. —Handing of ultimatum to Greek Premier and attack on the 
frontier. (See Greece.) 

Mussolini had a meeting with Hitler at Florence, with “Ciano and 
Ribbentrop present. 

The wireless bulletins included the text of the ultimatum to Greece. 
This complained that the Greek Government had maintained, during 
the present conflict, an attitude in contradiction to the barest duties 
of neutrality. The persistent violation of these duties became ‘‘parti 
cularly gross’’ when the Government started to tolerate thé use of 
their territorial waters, coasts, and ports by the British Navy, and 
“formerly the Greek Government assisted in supplying the British Air 
Force and permitted the organization of the British Secret Service in 
the Greek islands against Italy”. e 

Italy had proof that this collaboration with her adversaries had been 
planned and set forth in agreements of a military, naval, and aerial 
character. Not only was there the British guarantee, but “‘secret, 
explicit, and precise undertakings of the Government to place at the 
disposal of Britain air bases in the provinces of Thessalonia and Mace- 
donia for use in an attack against Albanian territory”. The Italian 
Government in this connection recalled “the policy of terror” against 
the Albanian population of the province of Ciamura. All these provo- 
cations could no longer be tolerated; “Greek neutrality has become 
more and more a pretence”. 

The responsibility for this fell primarily on Great Britain, but it was 
also clear that Greece intended to transform, or acquiesce in the trans- 
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formation of Greek territory into a base for military action against 
Italy. This could only end in an armed conflict with Greece,‘‘a conflict 
which Italy has every intention of avoiding”. 

The Italian Government accordingly asked the Greek Government 
to allow their forces to occupy certain strategic points and to place no 
obstacle in the way of the troops designed to carry this out. They did 
not intend that the occupation should in any way prejudice the 
sovereignty and independence of Greece. If any resistance was en- 
countered it would be put down by force of arms, and “the respon- 
sibility for this will fall on the Greek Government”. 


JAPAN 


Oct. 17.—It was learnt that the Mitsubishi Co. had made a contract 
with the Iraq Government for the purchase of the whole cotton crop 
of the year and the unsold balance of the 1939 crop. (The total was some 
4,000 tons.) Contracts had also been made for some 7,000 tons of cotton 
seed, 2,000 tons of linseed, 7,000 tons of sesame seed, and 20,000 tons of 
barley. 

Oct. 23.—The Government began a census of all its subjects in the 
U.S.A., Hawaii, Canada, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Peru. 


e- 
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KENYA l 

Oct. 21 —A fourth instalment of £10,000 was sent to London fiom 
the Central War Fund. 
LUXEMBOURG 


Oct. 23.—The Gauleiter of Luxembourg dissolved the State Council 
and Chamber of Deputies. 


MALTA 

Oct. 18.—It was announced that Mr. Eden had visited the island on 
Oct. 13, and that a message had been received from the King con- 
gratulating the Forces and the Maltese people on the fortitude with 
which they were facing constant air attacks. 

It was stated officially that 25 enemy aircraft had been destroyed 
since Italy entered the war, and that 20 others had been so severely 
damaged that they probably could not reach home. Three British 
fighters were lost and 2 pilots. ; 3 

MEXICO 

Oct. 16.—The Government granted to a subsidiary of the Japanese 
MitSui Co. a concession to exploit 247,000 acres of petroleum land in 
Vera Cruz State. i 

Oct. 21.—Japanese agents of the houses of Mitsui and Mitsouki were 
reported to have bought large quantities of mercury, copper, antimony, 
tungsten, ae and molybdenum. They had also attempted to 
buy scrap iron, but failed. 

Oct, 22.—It was understood that President Cardenas had decided to 


cancel oil concessions to Japan and also to reject a “more than satisfac- 
tory” Japanese bid for 18,000 tons of scrap iron. 
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- Oct. 24.—The Government were reported to have cancelled the con- 
cession granted to a Japanese company to exploit 247,000 acres in 
Vera Cruz State and banned the shipment to Japan of 5,000 barrels of 
petrol and of mercury valued at one million pesos. 

Oct. 26.—The President lifted the embargo on the export of a ship- 
load of mercury, fluorspar, scrap nickel, lead, copper, mica, and gas 
oil, for Japan, which was due to leave Manzanillo on Nov. 15. 

Oct. 28.—The cancellation of the prospecting concession was not 
confirmed, and the Japanese company was given 30 days to pay an 
additional 3,400,000 pesos to retain it. 


MOROCCO 


Oct. 21.—General Weygand arrived at Rabat and met General 
Nogués. 


THE NETHERLANDS ' 


Oct. 14.—It was learnt that 4,000 men had been sent to Hamburg to 
assist in “reconstruction” work. (All the fire brigades in large cities 
had been sent to Germany some weeks earlier.) Also that some 50,000 
men were in Germany as “voluntary workers for the Reich”. 

Oct. 19.—Reports from sources reaching Lisbon stated that Dr. 
Colijn had warned the German authorities that if they appointed 
Mussert as State Leader of the country the result might be a St. 
Bartholomew’s night, and that this had prevented the appointment, and 
that Mussert had subsequently received instructions from Berlin to 
organize Dutch S.S. on the German pattern. 

Some 300,000 cattle were reported to have been transported to 
Germany owing to shortage of fodder, attributed by the Germans to 
the British blockade. A shortage of coal and of various articles of 
clothing, particularly footwear, was also reported. 

Oct. 23.—It was learnt that in the first 3 months of the German 
occupation vegetable exports to Germany totalled 70 million kilos, 
and that the vegetable industry was working for the next 10 months 
exclusively on German orders. 

Oct. 27.—In every Protestant Church ministers protested against a 
tecent decree excluding Jews from all Government services. 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Oct. 19.—The Government were reported to have taken over all 
armament production, and figures published of the estimated expendi- 
ture in the Budget for 1941 showed a total of £55 million, half of which 
was to be devoted to defence. Some £10 million was to be spent in the 
U.S.A. on aircraft, of which over 200 were expected to be delivered in 
1940 and 1941. 

Oct. 26.—A cheque for £323,377 was transmitted to the British 
Government for the purchase of 18 bomber aircraft. This followed 
one of £344,000 sent 10 days earlier for 40 Spitfires. 


NORWAY 


Oct. 14.—The Ministry of Propaganda was reported to have an- 
nounced that all newspapers were to be “‘Quislingized”’, and to have 
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sent to all editors a questtonnatve asking them whether they were willing 
to work for the new order, as represented by the Nasjonal Samling. If 
not, they would have to resign. Papers which flouted Terboven’s press 
decrees were suspended and their editors dismissed or imprisoned. 

The Minister was also reported to have said recently in public that 
Denmark’s oversea possessions and the sister State of Iceland must 
belong to Norway in the new order. He promised Norway Greenland, 
Iceland, the Faroes, and, possibly, the Shetlands. , 

Swedish reports that about 50,000 picked German troops were 
stationed on the west coast of Norway. 

Oct. 20.—Reports reaching Gothenburg stated that stúdents in Oslo 
were holding anti-Nazi demonstrations despite threats and arrests, and 
that these took place nearly every night. 

Oct. 21.—Quisling’s paper, Fri# Folk, complained that journalists had 
not been supporting the new order as had been expected, and said 
that those who would not work for the Nasjonal Samling must retire to 
positions less dangerous than editorship, as mere passive loyalty could 
not be tolerated. 

-Oct, 22.—It was learnt that General Ruge, who commanded the 
defence forces at the time of the invasion, had been taken to Germany, 
with a number of other prominent Norwegians. 

‘Oct. 25.—The Government made a gift of £10,000 to assist the 
sufferers in the air attacks on London. 

Oct. 27.—German troops were reported to have been sent to the 
assistance of the police at Bergen owing to constant demonstrations 
and disturbances and acts of sabotage. A state of emergency was 
declared and a curfew imposed. Finnish reports stated that many 
- Bergen men had recently been arrested and sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment for giving information to foreigners about affairs in the 
country. i : 

The Oslo paper Tidenstegn was suspended indefinitely for ọffending 
Nazi susceptibilities. 


PALESTINE 

Oct. 17.—Mr. Eden arrived in Jerusalem. 
POLAND “3 

Oct. 14.—The German authorities in Pomerania were reported to 
have issued a decree forbidding Poles and-Jews from buying real estate 
by auction. i 

‘Some 7,000 children were stated to have arrived in Pomerania from 
Berlin as refugees from air raids. 

Oct. 17.—A German decree was issued dividing Warsaw into 3 areas, 
for the Germans, the Poles, and'the Jews respectively, the last of 
which was enclosed within walls with few gates. All the best part of 
the city was reserved for the Germans, who were estimated to number 
some 50,000, half of them Civil servants and half troops and Gestapo 
men. 

Oct. 18.—Reports were current that death sentences were being pro- 
nounced daily by special tribunals in German-occupied Poland, and that, 
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apart from this, mass executions were being carried out by the Gestapo 
without trial at the village of Palmiry, 15 miles from Warsaw, where 
there were 5,000 unnamed graves. 

Jews in Warsaw were forbidden to enter all parks and gardens out- 
side the Ghetto. In the Ghetto a curfew was.imposed from 9 p.m. to 
5 a.m., and, outside it, from 8 p.m. 

Oct. 21—German papers in the country announced the complete 
extermination of illegal anti-Nazi organizations by the execution of 
four Germans from Danzig. They also reported the execution of 3 
Poles for breaking into a grocer’s premises, and sentences of imprison- 
ment of 12 to 30 months passed on 8 men for listening to Polish broad- 
casts from abroad. 

Gauleiter Greiser announced that the Warthegau district had de- 
livered to Germany 700,000 tons of bread and grain from the 1940 
harvest, whereas under Polish rule those provinces never exported more 
than 200,000 tons. 

Oct. 24.—Marshal Smigly-Rydz was reported to have been arrested 
in Rumania. 

The German authorities decreed the complete segregation of all the 
Warsaw Jews in a ghetto by Nov. 1. Orders were also issued forbidding 
them from travelling except on the rear platform of the last carriage of 
electric traitis. 

The local German papers reported that the Germans from Bessarabia, 

, of whom over 77,000 had now crossed into Rumania, would be settled 
in Poland, some of them taking over farms from which the Poles had 
been ejected. g 
‘ It was learnt from neutral sources that all the universities, high 
schools, and secondary schools had been closed by the Germans, and 
that only elementary and trade schools were allowed to remain open. 
Private teaching was forbidden, under severe penalties. In the elemen- 
tary schools the teaching of Polish history and geography was pro- 
hibited. 

Reports were current of death sentences having been imposed on 
Poles within the previous few days for alleged anti-German activities 
and listening to broadcasts from London. 

Oct. 25.—Expulsion of Poles from Rumania and report of arrests. 
(See Rumania.) 

Oct. 26.—The Governor-General, Frank, speaking on the anniversary 
of the proclamation of the General Government, reviewed the year’s 
progress, and stated that Poland must forever remain a German 
dependency, being the first attempt of Germany at building up agreat 
German Empire. 

Oct. 27.—Swedish reports stated that Gauleiter Greiser, addressing 
teachers in his eastern territory, pointed out that they must not only 
sow love towards their own people but also loathing (Abschew) for the 
Poles. They must implant in the hearts of German youth the conviction 
that “victory of our sword can be maintained only by hardness ... 
a foolish nation must forever be given the lower place which it deserves, 
but you German teachers must train our youth to be masters”. 

Oct. 28.—General Sikorski, in an Order of the Day to the Army, said 
they had taken up their position as the Polish Army Corps on an 
important sector in the defences of Great Britain, who was now “the 
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only defender of subjugated nations”. He exhorted them to follow the 7 
lead of their Navy and Air Force, “which has already brought fame to 
the Polish armed forces for its‘defence of London and its part in the 
attacks on enemy bases”. i 


PORTUGAL 
Oct. 17.—Lord Lothian arrived in Lisbon by air. 


RUMANIA 


Oct. 14.—General Antonescu gave a banquet in honour of the German 
“Military Mission”, and, ina speech of welcome, described the “‘brilliant 
German Army”, as “representing a brilliant military civilization”. 

Oct. 15.—A motorized division of Germans arrived at Ploesti. 

‘Oct. 17.—Among German demands on the Government was reported 

‘to be one for the control of all the roads in the country. 

Oct. 19.—The Universul announced that prices of principal commodi- 
ties had recently risen to the following extent: black bread, 120 per cent; 
bread, 300 per cent; veal, 100 per cent; soap, 180 per cent; tomatoes and 
onions, 350 per cent; runner beans, 400 per cent. 

An official communtqué announced the arrest of a number of promi- 
nent men, mostly Army officers of high rank. 

It was learnt that the Ministry of Communications Bad signed a 
contract with Italian representatives to build a grand trunk road from 
Turnu Severin through Craiova, Bucarest, and Bacau to Braila and, 
Galatz. 

Reports were current that many Polish refugees had been arrested. 

Oct. 21.—Announcement of arrest of Col. Beck. (See Germany.) 

The press drew attention to the rise of prices of food, and the Universul 
published a protest against it. 

Oct. 22.—The British Minister saw the Prime Minister at the latter’s 
invitation. ` , 

Oct. 23.—A decree was issued cancelling all contracts for the exploita- 
tion of public works concluded by previous Governments and now 
deemed to be burdensome to the State. No indemnities were to be 
paid, and there was no right of appeal. 

The Germans were reported to have ordered that all defensive war 
material should be sent to Germany as scrap, to be replaced by new 
German material. 

The German Minister, Altenburg, arrived in Bucarest as head of an 
Italo-German commission on Transylvania. 

Oct, 34.—The arrest of Marshal Smigly-Rydz was announced. 

Oct. 25.—All Polish refugees were ordered to leave the country. 
The German Legation had notified them that those who failed to apply 
for repatriation must be regarded as hostile to Germany and would 
therefore not be given refuge on Rumanian soil. 

Reports were current that some members of the Polish Embassy 
Staff and about 100 refugees had been arrested. 

Oct. 26.—A decree was issued giving the Government control over all 
British-owned and British-chartered vessels in Rumanian territorial 
waters if they had a Rumanian port of registry. 

No charter would be valid without the permission of the Ministry 
of Marine. 
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Protest by the British Government against shipping decree. (See 
Great Britain.) 


SENEGAL 

Oct. 21.—It was learnt that several prominent citizens of Dakar had 
been arrested. 

Oct. 28.—General Weygand arrived at Dakar. 


SPAIN 

Oct. 17.—Sefior Suñer was appointed Foreign Minister, replacing ' 
Col. Beigbeder, and it was announced by decree, that the Ministry of 
the Interior would come under the direct control of General Franco. 
Señor Carceller, of the Falange, was appointed Minister of Industry and 
Commerce, succeeding Sefior Alarcon. 

In taking over at the Foreign Office Sefior Sufier gave an address in 
which he referred to the urgency of “‘attuning the spirit of this old build- 
ing to our time and our revolution, that is to say, to the spirit of the 
Falange”. He criticized the type of administration which hitherto had 
prevailed in the Ministry, and told the Foreign Office officials that they 
would be expected to adapt themselves to the Falange outlook and 
manner in their conduct of diplomacy. He added, “While I am here 
my purpose, whether inside or outside Spain, will be sabotaged by 
nobody”. 

Reports were current in Barcelona that Señor Companys, ‘the 
former President of Catalonia, had been executed. 

Oct. 18.—The authorities in Madrid issued a warning that severe 
penalties would be imposed on anyone who spread reports that the 
bread ration was to be further reduced. (It was already limited to one 
small roll a day.) 

Oct. 19.—General Franco received the British Ambassador. 

Oct. 20.—Himmler arrived in Madrid and was received by General 
Franco. 

New civil Governors were appointed for the Balearic Islands, 
Vizcaya, Palencia, Guadalajara, and Murcia. 

Oct. 24.—An official communiqué announced that General Franco had ° 
met Hitler at the frontier the previous day in the atmosphere of friendli- 
ness and cordiality existing between the two countries, and that Sefior 
Suñer and Ribbentrop took part. Arriba declared that the meeting 
marked the resounding value of the moment for coming generations; 
and went on: “We know absolutely nothing about what words might 
have been exchanged by the two great creators of history. We believe 
the event signifies that Spain is again hammering out for herself in the 
world a place that corresponds to her new order. We are no longer 
victims but protagonists”. 

The article was headed “Faith and obedience of the Falange on a 
historic day”. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


Oct. 14.—The Budget for 1941 showed revenue at $46 million, and 
expenditure at $57 million. The Officer Administering the Govern- 
ment, speaking in the Legislative Assembly, said the total cost of the 
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Colony’s war effort to the end of the year would be $41 million, includ- 
ing one million as a gift to the Imperial Government, but excluding 
the loan of $25 million, which had been remitted to London. 


SWEDEN 


Oct. 19.—It was announced in Stockholm that since the war began 
75 merchant ships had been lost, and 401 seamen killed or missing. 


SWITZERLAND 

Oct. 14.—The Federal Office for Price Control were understood to be 
finding difficulty in controlling rises in price, especially of coal and coke, 
owing to shortage of certain articles and to the higher prices of imports. 
State officials were asking for increases in salary, and the Government 
agreed to discuss the question with their representatives. 

Oct. 16.—Conclusion of trade discussions in London. (See Great 
Britain.) + 

Oct. 21.—The Basler Nachrichten Lemans a dispatch from its 
London correspondent who said he had been allowed to inspect all the 
damaged areas, and the principal damage was to non-military ob- 
jectives and was considerably less than must have been expected. 
He added: “Intense German bombing can neither break the fighting 
spirit nor the steady calm of the British people”. 

Oct. 28.—The Government ordered the arrest of 7 persons on a charge 
of circulating anti-Swiss and anti-democratic pamphlets, issued by an 
association whose leader lived in Germany. 


SYRIA 

Oct. 14.—A number of officials supporting the Free French movement 
were understood to have been arrested, and senior French officers with 
pro-British sympathies were retired by the High Commissioner. (The 
retiring age for officials had been reduced to 50 onthe pretext of 
economy.) i 

The French Army was stated to number 5 divisions, but war material 
had been accumulated for many more. Of the troops some 35,000 to 

' 40,000: were reservists, one-third of whom were being repatriated. 
More than half the whole army were native troops. 

The economic situation was generally reported to be disastrous, and 
trade at a standstill. The use of private cars was forbidden owing to 
the shortage of petrol. ° 

Oct. 25.—It was learnt that the Italian Armistice Commission had 
opened a large office in Beirut in order to conduct propaganda aimed 
at convincing the people that it was in their interest to exchange 
French patronage and protection for Italian. Italian schools were all 
reopened. 

The shortage of food was reported to be increasing and causing hard- 
ship in some districts. 


THAILAND 

Oct. 14.—Statement by French Government ve claims on Indo- 
China. (See France.) 

Oct. 18.—It was announced in Bangkok that the Government were 
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to renew their demands on Indo-China for the return of the Cambodia 
and Loas districts. 


TRANSJORDAN - 
" Ocd. 18.—Mr. Eden arrived in Amman and was received by the 
Emir Abdullah. 


TURKEY 

Oct. 17.—The Foreign Minister received the British Ambassador. 
The Government organ Ulus stated that Turkish blood would not be 
shed unnecessarily, but the complete integrity and independence of 
the country would be defended with all material forces, whatever the 
sacrifices involved, PY 

Oct. 18.—The British Minister to Bulgaria arrived at Istanbul to see 
the British Ambassador. . 

Oct. 20.—The paper Yeni Sabah declared that Turkey wanted peace, 
but that a bitter struggle would be preferred to “a peace gained dis- 
honourably ... If Germany comes south she may find Bulgaria bow 
before her, but when she arrives at the Turkish frontier she will meet 
her match—which is the reason why she probably will not come here”. 
It suggested that it was not too late for Yugoslavia, Greece, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey to unite for the purpose of resisting any aggression from 
outside. That was the only way they could save themselves from being 
attacked. . 

Oct. 21.—The British Minister to Yugoslavia arrived at Istanbul to 
see the British Ambassador. 

Qct. 25.—The figures of the census taken on Oct. 20 showed the 
population as numbering 17,869,901, including the Hatay. . 

It was announced that 3,000 Turks living in the Dobruja were coming 
to Turkey, rather than remain under Bulgarian rule. 

Oct. 27.—Yent Sabah declared that Germany was condemned to 
defeat sooner or later. ' ' 

Oct. 28.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said “the situation is 
becoming graver and graver. We are sure of our power. The nation 
will not hesitate to defend itself”. 


U.S.A. 

Oct. 15.—It was announced that 3 liners were to be sent at once to: 
the Far East for the repatriation of Americans. 

The British Ambassador left New York by air for London. i 

Oct. 16.—The President assumed full control over the sale and export 
of raw and manufactured materjals vital to the national defence pro- 
gramme. A proclamation was issued authorizing the requisition of 
machine tools bought in the country by foreign agents but not yet. 
delivered owing to failure to secure export licences. (Many of these 
orders were for Russia.) 

Mr. Welles had a long conversation with the Soviet Ambassador. 

The registration began of all men between 21 and 35 inclusive, 
estimated to number 16,404,000, Five million were to be chosen to 
undergo military training in the next 44 years—800,000 in 1941 and 
nearly a million in succeeding years. President Roosevelt, in a short 
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broadcast, said they had been summoned “to keep the peace in this 
New World, which free men have built for free men to live in. The duty 
of this day has been imposed upon us from without. Those who have 
dared to threaten the whole world with war—those who have created 
the aim and deed of total war—have imposed upon us and upon all 
free peoples the necessity of preparing for total defence”. 

The President and Mr. Hull both received Mr. Casey, the Minister of 
Australia. ; 

Oct. 17.—It was stated in Washington that a consignment of between 
250 and 300 warplanes ordered by Sweden but not delivered were to be 
supplied to the Royal Canadian Air Force and the U.S. Air Force, about 
half going to each. (The export licence had been held up because it was 
believed the ’planes might reach Germany.) 

Tt was announced in New York that the American Field Service, 
which had been providing ambulances and volunteer drivers for the 
French Armies, had promised its services to the Free French Forces, 
and had written to General de Gaulle to that effect. 

Oct. 18.—President Roosevelt received a Czecho-Slovak deputation, 
and a member of the Slovak League afterwards stated that he had said 
that all little countries which had been absorbed must have their 
independence restored, and that the United States was working to 
that end. 7 

The New York Post stated that reports from Washington showed that 
raids made by the Dies Committee 2 months previously on the*New 
York offices of both German official and non-official organizations had 
proved that “the top man*of the vast Nazi machine for propaganda, 
espionage, sabotage, and intrigue in the United States is Friedhelm 
Draeger, the German Vice-Consul in New York”. - 

Oct. 19.—The Earl and Countess of Athlone arrived at Hyde Par 
on a week-end visit to President Roosevelt. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in a special Navy Day message, urged 
Navy men to keep the Navy “strong, efficient, and ready” in “this 
serious time in our nation’s history’. He declared that “the out- 
spoken aim” of the Three-Power Pact was the application of pressure 
to all nations not at war, including the United States; he also said 
that the wars in Europe, Asia, and Africa were being fought for 
world domination and to destroy democracy. 

Oct. 20.—Statement to the press in London by the British Am- 
bassador. (See Great Britain.) 

Oct. 21._-Mr. Bullitt, the Anabassador to France, addressing the 
Council on Foreign Relations at Chicago, described the Three-Power 
Pact of Sept. 27 as a “contingent declaration of enmity’’. What secret 
provisions accompanied the published text were, he said, unknown, 
“but if ever a clear warning was given to a nation that the three 
aggressors contemplated a future assault upon it that warning was 
given to the American people”. 

“We were told”, he went on, “that we must act in such a way as to 
permit Germany and Italy to gain absolute control of Europe and 
‘Africa and install a Nazi Government in Great Britain, and we must 
act in such a way as to permit Japan to gain absolute control of the 
Far East—or else the three totalitarian Powers would make war on us.” 

It was useless to try to appease a totalitarian dictator—“you cannot 
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appease the unappeasable’’—and ‘does anyone in this country”, he 
asked, “believe that in order to try to curry favour of Nazis and 
Fascists we should refrain from giving and increasing the help we are 
giving to Great Britain? Does anyone suggest that we should negotiate 
with Germany and Italy for the destruction of the British Empire? 
Does anyone believe we . . . should negotiate with Japan an agreement 
conceding to her the political and economic control of the Far East, 
including areas from which we draw our vital supplies of rubber and 
tin?” -< 
Americans knew that if Germany and Italy should be released from 
the hold of the British Navy they would be free to attack the Western 
Hemisphere, and if Japan defeated or gained control of China she would 
be free to attack, “and might be pushed into a joint attack on us by 
her allies”. 

America’s most urgent task was to increase her armed forces, but 
whether or not she were given time to prepare her defence depended 
not only on the speed of her preparations but also on the abılity of the 
British to hold the Nazis in Europe and the ability of the Chinese to 
hold the Japanese, which in turn depended in part on the speed and the 
amount of the aid America gave them. He concluded: 

“We know there are also warriors of light. At this moment bombs 
are falling on London. Men, women, and children are being blown to 
bits, but they are enduring their sufferings with a courage that does 
honour to the human race; while above them in the sky, outnumbered, 
their protectors—and ours—fight on.” , 

Oct. 22.—The New York Herald Tribune described Mr Churchill’s 
speech as “the address of a leader whose people’s strength has been 
tested and is growing under the testing, and who find in that faet 
justification for offering hope and encouragement to those less 
fortunate”. 

The Secretary for the Navy told a press meeting in New York that 
the acquisition of new Atlantic bases from Britain had “added 
tremendously to our naval strength in the Atlantic—the equivalent of 
many ships—and these, wıth those alreadý held, make our Atlantic 
defence well-nigh impregnable”. He then said that they were going to 
obtain additional bases in the Pacific, and “events now in the making 
will determine how far-flung these bases must be”. They already had 
great bases, the most invulnerable being that of Pearl Harbour, but 
they needed more. 

The Government commandeered 40 fighter aircraft and 50 bombers 
built for Sweden, and the War Department stated that they were 
urgently needed for advanced training. 

The Government protested to Italy against the bombing of American 
oil properties in Saudi Arabia, on the mainland opposite Bahrein. 

Oct. 23.—The Secretary of the Navy, replying in New York to ques- 
tions as to the defence of the Philippines, said ‘We can defend anything 
and are not indifferent to the security of land anywhere under the 
American flag. As long as these territories fly the American flag the 
Navy is ready to defend them”. 

Col. Knox also said that in assessing the dangers confronting them 
they must take mto consideration the situation in Spain, where reports 
said the Germans had a whole division in civilian clothes and other 
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divisions on the Spanish frontier. The fall of Gibraltar would be of 
immeasurable importance to America if it resulted in a German move 
down the west coast of Africa to Dakar. 

Mr. Welles, speaking at Baltimore, said “the defence of the United 
States involves our ability to repel an attack against or attempted 
invasion of any part of the New World. Recent years have made it 
more than ever clear that the Panama Canal cannot be rendered secure 
nor our own territory regarded as safe from invasion by air unless the 
territory of our neighbours to the south is equally secure, and that 
cannot be achieved without the loyal friendship of other American 
Powers”. 

The War Department announced that 2 squadrons of the Air Corps 
had been ordered to the Philippines. 

President Roosevelt, speaking at Philadelphia, denied solemnly and 
categorically Republican allegations that “secret” obligations, com- 
mitments, or understandings had been made with any other nation or 
Government, in any shape or form, direct or indirect. 

Oct. 24.—Broadcasting from the White House the President expressed 
confidence in the ability of the democratic system, which gave men 
dignity, to give them strength, and declared that the nation’s strength 
to-day lay in the system in which “Government and people are one” 
Foreign propagandists seemed to believe that if they told Americans 
often enough that democracy was outworn and that they were decadent 
Americans would begin to believe it and would immediately proceed. 
obediently to decay. “They, believe”, he said, “we are no match for a 
dictatorship in which uniformity is compulsory, i in which each lives in 
terror of his neighbour, and worse still, of himself, because the dominant 
atmosphere is that of a concentration camp.” 

The strength of every dictatorship depended on the power of one 
almighty dictator, supported by a small, highly organized minority 
who called themselves the “élite”. “We depend”, he said, “upon the 
power and allegiance of 130 million members of the national community 
from which our Government’s authority is derived and to which the 
Government is for everything responsible ... We see across the waters 
that system undergoing a fearful test. Never before has a whole free 
people been put to such a test; never before have the citizens of a 
democracy, men, women, and little children, displayed such courage, 
such unity, such strength of purpose under appalling attacks. Their 
homes, their schools, their churches, their national shrines are being 
destroyed, but there is one migàty structure more enduring than 
marble, more precise than all that man has built, and that is the 
structure of democratic faith. We say with Lincoln, ‘Let us have faith 
that right makes might, and in that faith let us dare to do our duty as 
we understand it’.’’ 

He also said “We are preparing for the defence of two American 
continents and of the oceans that are the highways of those continents”. 
America’s preparations were being made “in a mood of determination”, 
but without fear and with a resolute will to peace. 

It was announced in Washington that the Army Air Corps was arrang- 
ing to double the existing number of combat corps to create a highly 
mobile fighting force, capable of operating anywhere in the western 
hemisphere. It was also reported that the United States, in co-operation 
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with other American Republics, had made plans to occupy French 
territory in the Caribbeans if the defence of the hemisphere seemed to 
make such a step necessary. 

The French Arhbassador was summoned to the State Department 
where he saw Mr. Welles. 

Oct. 25.—The Department of Justice decided to begin an investiga- 
tion under the criminal law of the activities of Nazi propagandists 
and alleged conspirators in the country. 

Oct. 26.—Mr. Hull, in a speech to the press in Washington, said that 
only once before in their history as a nation had as grave a danger from 
without threatened them as did to-day. The appalling tragedy of the 
world situation lay in the fact that peacefully disposed nations failed 
to recognize in time the true nature of the aims which had actuated the 
rulers of the heavily arming nations. Recoiling from the mere con- 
templation of the possibility of another widespread war, they permitted 
themselves to be lulled into a dense sleep of security by the assurances 
made by these rulers that their aims were limited. He went on: 

“To mask still further this monstrous deception, these rulers and 
their satellites attempted to brand as ‘warmongers’ and ‘imperialists’ 
all who warned against the clearly emerging dangers, and poured upon 
them vituperation and abuse. The rulers of these nations have re- 
pudiated and violated in every essential respect the long-accepted 
principles of peaceful and orderly international relations. 

“Merciless attack; unrestrained terrorization through slaughter of 
non-combatant men, women, and children; deceit, fraud, and guile; 
forced labour, confiscation of property; imposed starvation and 
deprivations of every sort; all these are weapons constantly used' for 
the invasion and subjugation of other nations. : 

“They adhere to no geographic lines and they fix no time limit on 
their programmes of invasion and destruction. They cynically disregard 
every right of neutral nations. They threaten peaceful nations with the 
direst consequences if those nations do not remain acquiescent while the 
conquerors are seizing the other continents and most of the seven seas 
of the earth. ° 

“Let no one comfort himself,” he continued, “with the delusion that 
these are mere excesses or exigencies of war, to be voluntarily abandoned 
when fighting ceases. There can be nothing more dangerous for our 
nation than for us to assume that the avalanche of conquest could under 
no circumstances reach any vital portion of this hemisphere. Oceans 
give the nations of this hemisphere fio guarantee against the possibility 
of economic, political, or military attack from abroad. Oceans are 
barriers, but they are also highways. 

“Should the would-be conquerors gain control of other continents, 
they would next concentrate on perfecting their control of the seas, of 
the air over the seas, and of the world’s economy; they then might be 
able with ships and with ’planes to strike at the lines of communications, 
the commerce, and the life of this hemisphere; and ultimately we might 
find ourselves compelled to fight on our own soil, under our own skies, 
in the defence of our indeperidence and our very lives. 

“We are in the presence not of local or regional wars, but of an 
organized and determined movement for steadily expanding conquest. 
Against this drive for power no nation and no region is secure save as it 
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is able to create for itself means of defence so formidable that even the 
would-be conquerors will not dare to raise against it the hand of attack.” 

To meet this need they were bringing their defence military establish- 
ments to the maximum practicable strength. They were also taking 
steps to advance the spirit of inter-American solidarity and the system 
of continental defence, and he went on to refer to the agreement to 
lease 8 naval and air bases from Great Britain. Finally, they were 
giving all feasible help, in the form of supplies, to nations which, while 
defending themselves, were checking the spread of violence and were 
thus reducing the danger to America. “We intend,” he said, “to con- 
tinue this to the greatest practicable extent. Any contention ... that 
this country should not take such action is equivalent in the present 
circumstances to a denying of the unalienable right of self-defence.” 

Mr. Hull told the press that when the French Ambassador was 
summoned to the State Department on Oct. 24 he was handed a Note 
from President Roosevelt to Marshal Pétain containing a frank and 
friendly warning that the military “collaboration” of France with the 
Axis Powers might precipitate the occupation of Martinique and French 
Guiana by the American nations, drawing their authority from the 
Act of Havana. 

President Roosevelt’s message to the Vichy Government. (See 
France.) 

The French Ambassador, in an interview in New York, said .that 
1,800,000 French war prisoners were starving in prison camps in 
Germany. He added, ‘‘now,that the defeat of France is a thing of the 
past, the French feel that very few people are concerned with France’s 
outcome. When we entered the war before we were directly attacked 
we fought for the sake of democracy. We were sent aid then, but it was 
sent by individuals”. 

Oct. 27.—Mr. Kennedy arrived in New York. 

Oct. 28.—Mr. Welles received the Greek Minister, who‘told the press 
that Greece had to defend her honour and independence, and was doing 
it with absolute unanimity. 


U.S.S.R. 

Oct. 15.—The News Agency announced that “the Danish paper 
Politiken publishes a report from its Berlin correspondent stating: ‘The 
Soviets were informed in advance that German troops would be sent to 
Rumania. The Kremlin was informed ‘of the objects and the numbers 
of the troops sent to Rumania.’ The official News Agency i is authorized 
to state that this report does not correspond to the facts.” 

Considerable movements of troops were reported from,near Dorohoi, 
Bukovina, and reinforcements arrived in the area opposite Galatz, at 
the junction of the Danube and the Pruth. 

M. Molotoff received the Turkish Ambassador. 

Dr. Schnurre, deputy head of the Economic Department of the Reich 
Foreign Office, arrived in Moscow leading the Trade Delegation. 

Oct 17.—Reports from Portuguese sources stated that the Supreme 
Soviet Council, at its last meeting, had decided to ask for a credit of 
57,000 million roubles for national defence, representing nearly 32 per 
cent of the whole Budget. 
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The Red Stay published an article praising the measures taken in 
Great Britain to protect aircraft against surprise attacks which, it said, 
had influenced the whole future development of the battle for air 
supremacy. The Germans had been unable to repeat in England the 
successes they had in France and Poland in destroying grounded air- 
craft; in their most successful attacks they had only succeeded in 
wiping out 43 British machines in a day, compared with 300 or 400 a 
day in France. Great damage had been done to London, but ‘‘the 
powers of resistance of this gigantic city are great, and the city con- 
tinues to carry on its industrial and governmental functions’. The 
R.A.F. had not been “downed”, and had even extended its field of 
operations. 

M. Molotoff received the German and the Japanese Ambassadors. 

Oct. 20.—A decree was issued authorizing the transfer from their 
residences to any place where their services were needed of all engineers, 
designers, technicians, economists, accountants, and skilled workers of 
all kinds. All such men transferred would receive a bonus of 3 to 4 
-months’ wages and other benefits. 

The Moscow wireless stated the British Air Force had of late been 
carrying out more and more offensive actions against Germany. Massive 
blows had been struck against industrial centres, notably in Berlin. 

Oct. 25.—Delegates left Moscow for the Danube Conference. 

M: Molotoff received the new Japanese Ambassador, General 
Tatekawa. 

Oct. 27.—The Moscow radio reported that a Turkish military delega- 
tion had left Istanbul for Athens. 

A military expert, in a broadcast, said the R.A.F. had been making 
heavy attacks on the vital centres of industry and military targets ‘in 
Germany, and, referring to the war in Africa, stated that Britain had 
now achieved full equilibrium of strength with Italy, and additional 
British forces were arriving constantly. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Oct. 17.—Vreme, dealing with relations with Italy, stated that no 
intrigues could induce Yugoslavia to relinquish her policy of neutrality 
and the maintenance of good relations with the Axis Powers. 

The Slovene leader, Dr. Koroshetz, was reported to be making 
attempts to secure German favour by a campaign against Jews and 
Freemasons, and in the Croat Party of Dr. Matchek the extremists were 
reported to be active, thus hindering attempts at bringing about unity 
in the country. The pro-German Frankovci were also stated to be 
active, with support from abroad, and a further element of disunity was 
the religious feeling between Orthodox Serbia and Catholic Croatia, 
fostered, it was stated, by the Patriarch and other Church dignitaries 
in Serbia. 

Oct. 19.— A trade agreement was signed with Germany. The Foreign 
Minister, referring to the treaty, said, “Besides co-operation in trade 
there is also political co-operation. It has meant to Yugoslavia peace 
instead of war; constructive work instead of upheavals. Nothing stands 
in the way of the intensification of this political collaboration”. 

Reports were current that German troops on their way to Rumania 
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had passed down the Danube through Yugo-Slav territorial waters, and 
that trainloads of them had also passed through the country by the 
Maribor-Sidani-Jesenice route into Italy. 

- Oct. 20—Attacks on Yugoslavia by Italian wireless. (See Italy.) 

Oct. 21.—The Prime Minister, speaking ‘at Nish, said “Thank God, 
events are now fairly crystallized. We have to-day a clear international 
situation, and our foreign policy must avoid any adventure which 
might lead us from the peace we now enjoy’. He declared that the 
trade agreement with Germany allowed Yugoslavia somplete freedom 
in economic activity. * 

Oct. 23.—Student demonstrations took place in Belgrade soi the 
official policy towards Fascism and the dependence on the Axis. 
Members of Fascist groups also took part, in small numbers, and were 
armed, in contrast to the students. 

Oct. 28.—It was announced in Belgrade that the Government would. 
remain neutral in the Italo-Greek war. : 
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THE DELHI CONFERENCE 
I.—-BRITISH RESOURCES EAST OF SUEZ 


THE British territories to the south and east of Suez display a great 
variety of economic development. Australia and New Zealand are, 
per head of the population, among the wealthiest countries in the 
world, depending primarily on agriculture, but secondarily (in the case 
of the former, more particularly), on mining and on manufacturing 
industry carefully fostered by protection. South Africa is in a similar 
position, except that the extent of her dependence upon mining is 
greater, and that there a small and relatiwely wealthy white population 
lives alongside a large native population with lower standards. These 
countries, with their white population of 10} million, out of a total 
population of nearly 500 million in all the countries concerned, have 
perhaps a fifth or a sixth of the total income, but they possess, of 
course, importance far greater than is represented by this fraction, 
because, with their high standards of living, they can give up a high 
proportion of their income to the war effort without undue strain. 
Whether their industrial resources enable them to convert a large pro- 
portion of their productive power to purposes of war otherwise than 
by trade is a different question, which must be examined later. 

Of the other countries concerned, India, Burma, Ceylon, and 
Malaya are countries of vast and dense population, living mostly by 
agriculture at a very low material level, though India has achieved 
very considerable industrial development within fairly recent years. 
They produce valuable and specfalized crops such as rubber and 
jute, and have mineral outputs of world importance. The same is 
true of Netherlands India, which bas sent observers to the con- 
ference. Southern Rhodesia and East Africa differ from these in 
that population density is much lower, and the white populations, 
though small, are relatively more important as producers; the com- 
munities of Hong-kong and Singapore are of immense importance on 
account of the entrepôt trade of these ports, and Palestine, the only 
country represented at the conference which lies north of Suez, has 
again a very different economy, and enjoys a standard of life inter- 
mediate between those of East Africa and of the white populations in 
the Dominions. 

Moreover, these countries are dependent, in the ordinary way, to 
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very varying extents upon foreign trade. Imports amounted in 1929 
to some 47 per cent of national income in South Africa, 30 per cent, in 
Australia and New Zealand, and only 6 per cent in India, though 
Netherlands India—a country comparable to British India in general 
economic structure—imported perhaps as much as 17 per cent of its 
national income. One important characteristic, however, the British 
territories concerned have in common—their great dependence for 
foreign trade upon Europe in general and the United Kingdom in 
particular, as the following table relating to the main countries shows: 


Distribution of Percentage of Imports from Percentage of Exports to 

















Trade 1938 Europe United North Europe Umied North 
wc. U.K | Kingdom | America |inc. U.K. | Kingdom | America 
India 49 31 8 51 34 10 
Ceylon 28 21 3 63 53 16 
Br. Malaya 25 18 4 30 14 33 
Australa 53 42 23 74 55 8 
New Zealand 54 48 21 88 84 4 
S. Afrıca 64 43 21 89 76 2 
Imports: General ımports according to League of Nations International Trade 
Statistics. , 
Exports: General exports, same source, except for India, whose exports of 


domestic produce only are given. e 


It will be noticed that well over half the import trade of the above 
countries (except in the case of Ceylon and Malaya) and a considerably , 
higher proportion of their export trade was with Europe and North 
America. Since a further considerable part of their trade was with 
Japan, it follows that only a small proportion of the international trade 
was with other countries around the basin of the Indian Ocean, and, 
in fact, the economics of such countries, despite the great differences 
between their economic structures alluded to above, are only to a 
relatively small degree complementary. Ceylon, for instance, imports 
foodstuffs from other countries in the area, and India is supplied with 
both rice and petroleum from Burma to a considerable extent; India 
and Ceylon supply the other countries concerned with tea, Australia 
supplies them with wool, and so on, but the importance of such 
exchanges is not comparable with that of trade with more distant 
countries. . 

The Conference countries indee&, while they are more than self- 
sufficient (with relatively little mutual trade to effect the necessary 
distribution) in foodstuffs and in such raw materials as they need in 
peace-time, lack manufacturing facilities, and import a considerable 
part of their requirements of highly finished goods; hence their large 
trade with the world’s chief industrial areas. Malaya is the greatest 
producer in the world of rubber and a large exporter of tin, Australia 
of wool, India of jute, and Burma of teak; Australia has a small and 
Rhodesia a large export surplus of copper, Burma and Australia have 
surpluses of lead and zinc, Australia and New Zealand of meat, dairy 
products, and wool, South Africa and Rhodesia of gold, chrome, and 
asbestos, and so on. These export surpluses of the whole region 
are of the utmost importance both to it and to the outside world; 
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their maintenance at existing levels would require increases in pro- 
duction, as industrialization would increase the absorption of these 
commodities within the area. 

Practically all the other natural materials necessary for industrializa- 
tion are available within it; there is a sufficiency of raw cotton from India 
and East Africa, coal is produced by South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, 
Malaya, India, Australia, and New Zealand in sufficient quantity (over 
60 million tons in 1938) for the needs of all the Conference countries, 
including bunkers, and output could, no doubt, be expanded. Iron ore 
is mined in South Africa, Rhodesia, India, Burma, Malaya, and 
Australia, and most of the important ferro-alloys are available—man- 
ganese from India, chromium from South Africa, tungsten from 
Burma and Australia, vanadium from Rhodesia, while the small 
Burmese and Australian nickel supplies may be supplemented from the 
neighbouring Free French territory of New Caledonia. In petroleum, 
the British territories represented at the Conference are not self- 
sufficient; India, Burma, and British Borneo produced in 1938 2,392,000 
metric tons (including natural gasolene), while the total consumption 
was about 7,000,000 tons. Netherlands India, however, can supply this 
quantity and more—output was 7,394,000 metric tons in 1938, of which 
over 90 per cent was refined in the country—and Bahrein Island 
(1,135,000 metric tons) and Iran (10,358,000 metric tons) being con- 
veniently situated with access to the Indian Ocean, are normally quite 
large suppliers of South Africa, India, and Australia. 

Industrialization has so far gone only a relatively short way. India 
and Australia produce nearly all the iron and steel they need for their 
‘own manufactures—over a million tons (soon to be increased by a 
further 200,000 or 300,000) in the case of India, and 1,157,000 tons fin 
1938) in Australia. South Africa produced, in 1938, 284,000 tons, or 
about one-third of the requirements of her industries. The home 
engineering metal working, and vehicle industries, however, do not 
cover so great a proportion of peacetime home needs. In Australia, for 
instance, the value of engineering products and vehicles produced at 
home has been about the same as that of goods in these categories 
imported, so that about half the home requirements, by value, have 
been home-produced, and it must be remembered that imports pro- 
vided practically all the highly-finished goods, such as motor engines, 
machine tools, etc. Roughly the same is true of South Africa and India, 
the other*countries concerned being entirely dependent upon imports 
for their supply of engineering products and vehicles. Altogether, the 
imports of the Conference countries under the heads of iron and steel, 
machinery, and vehicles amounted in 1938 to well over £120 million. 

In textiles and clothing, too, the.area is dependent upon imports, 
though in this field very rapid progress has been made in the past ‘to- 
wards self-sufficiency. India, for instance, in 1937/8 imported less than 
10 per cent of her cotton piece good consumption, producing 65 per 
cent of it in her own mills and over 25 per cent on handlooms. Australia 
and New Zealand have considerable wool textile industries. 

India, Australia, and South Africa have also developed chemical 
industries within recent years, and it should be possible to provide, 
after some further development, many of the explosives required for 
war. Although the Conference countries as a whole have been large 
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importers of mercury for detonators, etc., Australia and New Zealand , 
both have small outputs of the metal which it will presumably be 
possible to develop further. Similarly, nitrates have been a net import, 
though India has produced about a fifth of her requirements and 
Australia about a third. Output is mostly in the form of ammonium 
sulphate from gasworks and coke ovens and this would normally expand 
only with the development of the gas and iron industries, but there is 
no reason why synthetic ammonia production should not be developed 
if necessary. Outputs of the other coal-gas by-products used for making 
explosives are also, naturally, dependent upon the amount of coal 
raised. Of glycerine there should be no lack; the area is a great net 
exporter of oils and fats, and the soap industry i is well developed in, for 
instance, South Africa. 

It will be seen from this brief survey of the economic position in the 
Conference countries at the beginning of the war that there is, owing 
to their specialization on agriculture and mining and to the great world 
demand for their export surpluses, no question of their becoming self- 
sufficient within any short period. What is to be hoped and expected 
is that their industries, both manufacturing and extractive, which 
contribute directly to the supply of their armed forces, will be de- 
veloped so as to reduce materially the imports of such supplies from 
Britain. It is clear that their natural resources for this purpose are 
excellent, and their achievements, even before the outbreak of war, 
substantial. 

D. P. E. 
A. J. B. 


(Some information on increases in production since the outbreak of war in 
thé countries concerned and of the economic contributions they are making 
to the common war effort will be given in the next issue of the Bulletin.) 


CHINA AND SOVIET RUSSIA IN SINKIANG 


SINKIANG or Chinese Turkistan, the largest and most westerly 
province of China, is a region more than twice the size of France and 
possesses considerable economic possibilities which have until recently 
remained almost entirely undeveloped, largely owing to the difficulty 
of communications. In the past its importance was due to the fact that 
the ancient Silk Road from Chinaeto Europe passed through it; and 
recently it has again come into prominence as a route of supply for 
munitions from Soviet Russia to Nationalist China. The course of 
events in Asia may well at some time make the development of its 
resources of vital importance. 

Sinkiang lies in the heart of Asia, separated from China proper in the 
east by the Gobi desert, which also extends into the province itself, 
from Tibet and British India in the south by the Kunlun and Karakoram 
mountains, and from Soviet Russia by the Pamir and Central Tien 
Shan ranges in the west, while the Altai mountains lie to the north. 
The passes leading to India are few and difficult, and could not in any 
case be made suitable for motor transport; those leading to Soviet 
Russia are much easier, and form a less formidable obstacle to inter- 
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course than the long desert route to China proper.t For this reason 
trade relations have long tended to be closer with Russia than with 
China. 


Geography and Climate ; 

The area of Sinkiang is variously estimated at from 400,000 to 600,000 
square miles. Of this a large proportion is mountain or desert. The 
country is divided by the lofty Tien Shan or Celestial Mountains into 
two main basins: Dzungaria in the north, containing the capital, 
Urumchi or Tihwa, and the Tarim basin in the south containing the 
towns of Kashgar and Yarkand. The main rivers in the northern 
basin are the Ili, which flows westward into Lake Balkhash in Soviet 
territory, and the Kara Irtish, which flows northwards into the Ob, 
thus eventually finding an outlet in the Arctic Ocean. It is the only 
river of Sinkiang to reach the sea. The Tarim in the southern basin 
runs eastward, ending in the Lob Nor depression. The extreme aridity 
of the climate, which is a markedly continental one with great ranges 
of temperature, is the reason why most of the rivers disappear into the 
ground, to reappear at a lower level where they form saline lakes and 
marshes. A large part of the country consists of steppe and desert, 
with fertile gases where water is available. Between the mountains 
surrounding the basins and their centre is a belt of loess which, with an 
adequate water supply, becomes extremely fertile, but unless irrigated 
by water brought from the mountains reverts to desert. Some observers 
consider that desiccation is proceeding at a fairly rapid rate in Central 
Asia and that this factor will always limit the economic possibilities of 
‘Sinkiang. It is certain that periods of political upheaval, such as have 
been frequent in the history of Sinkiang, tend to cause neglect of irriga- 
tion and consequent loss of fertile land. 


Population 

No reliable statistics of population exist. The figures given in Chinese 
official publications are 2,500,000 to 3,000,000, but other authorities 
consider this much too low. Estimates of as much as six or eight 
million are sometimes seen, but a more usual figure is 4,000,000; this is 
the figure usually accepted by Russian authorities. In view of the nature 
of the country, a general figure of density of population is misleading. 
Much of the country is uninhabited, but some of the oases are over- 
crowded. The Chinese have often hoped to use Sinkiang as an outlet 
for their surplus population; but,eeven apart from the difficylty of 
settling Chinese peasants among a population which, as will be seen, is 
largely alien to them both in race and religion, land cannot be made 
available for cultivation unless it is either irrigated or taken from the 
native population already settled on it. Measures involving expropria- 
tion of this kind have been among the reasons for the Moslem revolts 
with which the history of Sinkiang is chequered. 

Racially, the population of Sinkiang shows great variety. The Chinese 

1 Vide “Chinese Routes of Supply from Abroad”, in the Bulletin of Oct. 19, 
1940, Vol. XVII, No. 21, for an account of the communications of Sinkiang with 
China and Russia. There are three routes to India. from Amritsar by Leh to 
Karghalk, from Srinagar and Gilgit to Kashgar, and from Peshawar by Chitral to 
Kashgar. The last passes through Afghan territory. All three involve the crossing 
of passes of 15,000-17,000 feet, and can only be used at certain seasons, 
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represent one-tenth or less of the total; they are administrators, traders, 
and craftsmen. The indigenous populations, known to the Chinese as 
Chantou or turbaned-heads, are Turki in race and Moslem in religion. 
They represent at least 60 per cent of the whole. Ordinarily they are 
peaceful cultivators, though they can be roused to revolt by oppression 
or religious fanaticism. The Tungans, or Chinese Moslems, are a warlike 
and turbulent people whose revolts are often supported by their kins- 
men in Kansu. The Mongols are pastoral nomads, Buddhist in religion, 
who have maintained their ancient way of living and are anxious to 
preserve it against all encroachment. Other races are the Manchus, the 
descendants of the original garrisons left in the country after the 
Manchu conquest, the Kazaks, who are wild and lawless nomads, and 
the Kirghiz. There are also a number of White Russians, estimated 
some years ago to number about 60,000, who entered the country 
either as traders before the Russian Revolution or as fugitives after it. 
It should be noted that a large majority of the population is non- 
Chinese in race and Moslem in religion. 


Agriculture 

The agricultural production of the country is limited by the insuf- 
ficient water supply. Where there is water the soil is extremely fertile, 
and produces wheat, maize, cotton, oilseeds, fruit, and vines without 
artificial fertilizers or rotation of crops. The climate is suitable for 
cotton-growing; most of the cotton is of a low-grade type, and is largely 
used by the domestic industries of the province itself, though a con- 
siderable amount is also exported to Soviet Russia. Experiment has 
shown that high-grade American cotton could be grown. 

Livestock and animal products play a more important part in the 
economy of Sinkiang. Large herds are grazed by the nomads in the 

plains. The stocks of cattle are not accurately known; the number 

of sheep has been estimated at anything from ten to eighteen million, 
of goats one to two and a half million, of cattle one million, of horses 
one to two million, and of camels thirty to sixty thousand. The nomads’ 
herds feed in the open all the year and suffer heavy losses in specially 
severe winters. The wool which constitutes one of the principal exports 
of Sinkiang is mainly of coarse quality. Live animals, hides, camel’s 
hair, and cattle intestines are also exported. 


Minerals 

The, mineral wealth of Sinkiang is of great potential importance 
though it has as yet been little exploited. No complete survey has been 
made, but it is known that coal, oil, and gold are abundant. Copper, 
lead, iron, salt, and other minerals are also found, as well as the jade 
for which the province was famous in the days of Imperial China. 
Coal of all qualities ranging from lignite to anthracite is found in the 
neighbourhood of Urumchi or Tacheng, Kuldja or Hi, Kashgar, and 
Hami. The whole of the Ili basin is a coal-field, and this is of special 
interest because the coal produced could be transported down the 
navigable Ili river to the Turkistan-Siberian Railway. Gold has long 
been known to exist in Sinkiang; this was one of the reasons for which 
Russia’s interest in the country was aroused as early as the eighteenth 
century. It is to be found almost all over the country, especially near 
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Chuguchak or Tacheng, near Yutien in the Middle Kunlun range, and 
in the Altai mountains. Only alluvial gold is worked at present, generally 
by the most primitive means. The deposits in the Kunlun mountains, 
which are believed to be very rich, are situated in wild and inaccessible 
regions to which ali supplies must be transported by pack animals. 
The deposits on the south slopes of the Altai are the most accessible. 
No reliable figures of the amount of gold which the province could 
produce with modern means are available. The Chinese Government 
estimates the gold reserves of Sinkiang at 31,000,000 ounces, but it may 
be questioned whether there is a reliable basis for this figure. Gold is 
one of the few mmerdls which could profitably be mined in Sinkiang 
under ordinary commercial conditions, as the value would be great 
enough to make the very high transport costs worth while. Oil is to be 
found along the line of the Tien Shan range, both to the north and the 
south, and especially at Urumchi, Uch-Turfen, Wusu, Kuchar, and 
Kashgar. Some experts believe that these oil fields are as rich as those 
of Baku. Transport difficulties make it doubtful whether'the oil could 
profitably be worked as a commercial proposition, but the position may 
be altered if road transport is greatly developed, as well as if certain 
military or political contingencies arose. No information exists to show 
whether the other minerals in Sinkiang could be exploited profitably, 
or what quantities could be produced by modern methods. 
Historscal and Political Factors ; 
Sinkiang has been in name at least part of China since the Manchu 
conquests, but owing to thé remoteness of the province, the influence 
of the central Government has generally been slight. Revolts have 
been frequent, and have been suppressed with much bloodshed. The 
most recent was the Moslem revolt which occurred in the early nineteen- 
thirties, mainly as a result of the maladministration of the province and 
the oppression of the Turki population. The insurgents were assisted 
by the famous Tungan general Ma Chung-yin. In order to put down the 
revolt the Urumchi Government applied for help to Soviet Russia 
rather than to the Chinese Government at Nanking, which could 
scarcely have sent it in time. Soviet troops were smuggled over the 
frontier in civilian dress, and the use of Soviet tanks and bombing 
aeroplanes completed the defeat of General Ma. It is noteworthy that 
in this war there fought on the same side as the Soviet Russian troops 
a number of White Russians who had entered the service of the 
Urumchi Government as mercenaries, as well as a contingent of Chinese 
troops’ who had been interned in Russia during the Manchurian war, 
and who were brought to Sinkiang by the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
After the revolt, the Military Governor, General Sheng Shih-tsai, 
infroduced reforms which gave the Turki population a greater measure 
of equal ‘treatment; much-needed reforms in financial administration 
were also introduced. 
Sinkiang and Foreign Powers ` 
Sinkiang has throughout the modern era been of importance because 
of its position between the territories of large and powerful States. The 
particular closeness of its relations with Russia is, as has been shown, 
dictated by geographical facts. The influence which Russia had already 
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begun to acquire in Sinkiang in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
was regarded by Great Britain with uneasiness, but this diminished as 
exploration showed the impracticability of any invasion of India from 
the north through Sinkiang. Great Britain has, however, not ceased to 
be interested, more particularly in the south part of the province, 
and maintains a Consulate-General at Kashgar. Japanese penetra- 
tion of North China and Inner Mongolia has brought a new Power 
within nearer reach of Sinkiang, and reports have sometimes been 
current, especially in Russia, that Japanese agents have attempted to 
stir up trouble in the province. In any case, the nearer approach of 
Japan has certainly increased the anxiety of the Soviet Union to obtain 
control of Sinkiang. 

During the earlier years of the Soviet régime the skilful policy of 
Yang Tseng-hsin, the Chinese Governor at Urumchi, kept the province 
largely free from external influences. His successor, however, con- 
cluded a trade agreement which gave Soviet Russia a large measure of 
control of the economic life of the country; and when Soviet troops 
were called in to suppress the Moslem revolt, a decisive increase in 
Soviet influence resulted. Two factors increased this influence in the 
ensuing years: (a) the construction of the Turkistan- Siberian Railway, 
opened in 1930, which runs roughly parallel to the western frontier of 
Sinkiang and from which it is intended to build branch lines from Alma 
Ata to Kuldja, from Sergiopol to Chuguchak, and from Semipalatinsk 
to the Altai district; (b) the close relations which have existed since the 
Japanese invasion of China between the Soviet Government and 
Nationalist China. Soviet Russia now has ‘advisers in all the principal 
departments of administration in Sinkiang, and has obtained complete 
control of the economic life of the province, so that in the words of 
Owen Lattimore, “economically, it can no longer be considered anything 
but a province of the U.S.S.R.” The army has Soviet officers and 
equipment, and Soviet-trained pilots flying Soviet aircraft. Communica- 
tions between Sinkiang and China are closely watched, and foreigners 
of nationalities other than Russian are not allowed admission. 

Soviet Russia has done a great deal to develop Sinkiang by means of 
loans, advice, and technical equipment. Under Soviet influence roads 
have been built and motor transport greatly developed. Air transport 
is facilitated by a line of air-fields reaching from Alma Ata to Lanchow, 
the potential military importance of which is obvious. There has been 
some industrialization; power plants have been set up and small 
factories created. Efforts have been made to improve agricultural 
methods and to provide schdols and health services. So far as is known, 
no attempt has been made to introduce a Communist system—a 
difficult matter, no doubt, in dealing with nomad tribes and Moslem 
peasants—and no change has been made in the political status of 
Sinkiang, which continues to be regarded by the Chinese Government 
ag an integral part of the country. 

M.C. 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S REVIEW OF THE SITUATION ON 
NOVEMBER'S 


MR. CHURCHILL reviewed the course of the war in the House of 
Commons on Nov. 3. He dealt first with Hitler’s threat on Sept. 4 that 
British cities would be wiped out. Though much house property had 
been destroyed or damaged, damage covered by the Government 
insurance scheme, the cities of Britain, he said, were still standing. 
“They are quite distinctive objects in the landscape and our people are 
going about their tasks with the utmost activity. Fourteen thousand 
civilians have been killed and 20,000 seriously wounded, nearly four- 
fifths of them in London. That has been the loss of life and limb. As 
against this scarcely 200 soldiers have been killed and 500 wounded.” 
Very little damage had been done to munitions and aircraft production, 
the lost time due to frequent air raid warnings would have to be made 
up as they settled down to the new conditions. None of the public 
utility services had broken down, though there were inevitable local 
shortages. Transport was a more serious difficulty, but would be solved 
in a manner tolerable to the many people affected. The bearing of the 
people not only of London, but of Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and other cities had won unstinted admiration in the Dominions and 
the United States, and, so far as they were able to hear of it, in the 
captive countries. He cited the words of a steel-helmeted guardian 
who told him: “Itis a grand life if we do not weaken.” “There”, he said, 
“is the British watchword for the winter of 1940. We will think of 
something else by the winter of 1941.” 

Though the full power and malice of the enemy had been exerted, 
the scale of the attacks had dwindled. The weekly average of casualties 
for September was 4,500; for October, 3,500. In the first week of in- 
tensive bombing in September there were 6,000; in the last week of 
October 2,500. This diminution was not entirely due to the weather; 
the House would not expect him, however, to go into the technical 
reasons for it. Two months ago he had hazarded the statement that 
they hoped to destroy three enemy machines to one over Great Britain, 
and six pilots to one. The guess was almost exactly right for machines, 
and was nearly right for the pilots; if the whole crews of enemy bombers 
brought down were included, the proportion would be more like 10 to 
one. This process, together with increasing production of aircraft and 
airmen in the Empire and in the United States was the quickest road 
to parity in the air necessary for safety and to the superiority essential 
for victory. i 

The recent recrudescence of U-boat sinkings was a more serious 
matter. Inability to use the south and west coast of Ireland for 
refuelling the flotillas and aircraft for the protection of the trade on 
which both Great Britain and Ireland depended was, he said, “a most 
heavy and grievous burden which should never have been placed on 
our shoulders, broad though they be”. This period of stringency was, 
however, passing, as the 50 American destroyers provided were coming 
into service. They had still nearly as much shipping as at the outbreak 
of war, and much neutral shipping was under their control. Two more 
German U-boats had been sunk in the last two or three days, one of them 
being the boat which sank the Empress of Britain. A number of the 
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crews were prisoners-of-war. Their shipping was not so fruitful in war 
as in peace-time, because of the necessity of circuitous routes, zig- 
zagging, of convoy delays, and some congestion in ports. Therefore 
there was greater stringency, even if the total volume of shipping 
remained practically undiminished. ; 

As to the future he had confidence that the great efforts made by the 
Admiralty and by the Ministry of Shipping would succeed in securing 
the transport of vital food and munitions supplies. Danger to shipping 
developed more slowly than the air menace, but was no less formidable. 
Immense preparations were being made to meet the intensification of 
U-boat attack expected next year. They had fo think of the years 
1943 and 1944, and of the tonnage programmes for those years. They 
had algo to grow as much food as possible at home and. thus liberate 
shipping. Having stated the facts plainly and bluntly, he assured , 
the House of his confidence that they could meet them. 


Turning to the danger of invasion, he said it had been decreased by 
the onset of winter weather, by the victories of the R.A.F., and by the 
growing strength of the British Army. The scene was very different 
from that at the end of June when the threat arose. The main part of 
the Army was pow highly mobile, the Home Guard numbered 1,700,000 
men, nearly half of whom were veteran soldiers of the last war, and nearly 
one million had rifles or machine-guns. A country where every street 
and every village bristled with resolute armed men could not be 
destroyed by the kind of tactics which gvercame Dutch resistance. 
But, he insisted “do not let us make the mistake of assuming that it 
has passed away or that it may not occur in more acute form or in some 
other form. What is it that has turned the invasion into an invasion 
scare? It is the maintenance in Britain of strong forces and unremitting 
vigilance by sea, air, and land. A mighty army crouches across the 
Channel and the North Sea, and substantial masses of shipping are 
gathered in all the harbours of the Western seaboard of Europe from 
the North Cape to the Gironde River. 

“We must not let our ‘shallow-clevers’ lead us into thinking that this 
is all pretence—a manceuvre to tie us down here and prevent us 
redisposing our forces.” The fact that invasion had not taken place 
“constitutes in itself one of the historic victories of the British Isles and 
is a monumental milestone on our onward march”. 

He went on to speak of the need for a strong, well-equipped army, 
although the main element in the war effort of the British Army was 
bound to be by sea and air. Without such.an army the war “might 
be needlessly prolonged and might drift towards disastrous stalemate”. 
The British Army was ready to give help in emergency to the Civil 
Defence forces, but they must be on their guard against trenching unduly 
on the efficiency of the military machine to meet day-to-day require- 
ments. Only by constant training of the Army could they “reach a 
position where, instead of being forced to suffer the vexations of a 
widespread defensive attitude—hit here now, and hit there then, often 
inevitably too late—we shall regain the initiative and make the enemy 
wonder where and how we are going to strike at them.” 

The armies in Egypt had been reinforced, almost to the limits of 
shipping capacity, during the months when some of those who 
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now talked so gaily about the “invasion scare” were scared stiff them- 
selves. 

Their position in the Middle East had been calculated on the basis 
that the French armies in North Africa and Tunis Would assist in the 
discharge of joint obligations in the Mediterranean. The submission of 
France had deprived them of the assistance of these armies and of the 
fine French Navy and of French naval and air bases, losses which might 
well have created an almost insoluble problem. He assured the House 
that the balance of forces on the Egyptian and Sudanese frontiers was 
now far less unfavourable than at the time of the French collapse; they 
were still holding in’ largely increased force every position of any 
importance. They had every reason to be content with the results of 
the skirmishes with the Italian Army which had taken place so far. 
Up to the end of September Italian official figures of casualties’on the 
Libyan front were 800 killed, 1,700 wounded, and 860 missing; British 
casualties for the same period were 66 killed, 68 wounded, and 36 
missing—a proportion of something like 20 to 1. The Fleet in the Eastern 
Mediterranean had been ceaselessly strengthened, but so far the Italian 
Navy had not been forced to any decisive encounter. The strength of 
this Fleet was a great guarantee to Turkey. 


Mr. Churchill then turned to Greece, and said: “But now a new call 
has suddenly been made upon us. The Italian Dictator, perhaps 
embarrassed by the somewhat florid flirtations of M. Laval with the 
German conqueror, or perhaps playing his part in some new predatory 
design has, in his customary cold-blooded way, fallen upon the small 
but famous and immortal Greek nation. Without the slightest provoca- 
tjon, with no pretence at parley, Signor Mussolini has invaded Greece— 
or tried to do so—and his aircraft have murdered an increasing number 
of Greek civilians, women, and children in Salonika and many other 
open Greek towns. The Greek King, his Government, and the Greek 
people have resolved to fight for life and honour and, lest the world 
should be too easily led in chains.” 

The Greeks had maintained so strict a neutrality that the British 
Government were unaware of their dispositions or intentions. Facing 
one gigantic army across the water of the Channel and another very 
powerful army on the Lybian frontier the Government approached the 
new task with a strong sense of their immense responsibilities and of the 
dangers with which they were confronted. ‘In the circumstances’, he 
declared, ‘‘there is only one thing: we can do. We shall do our best.” 
A naval and air base had been established in Crete, which extended the 
radius of activity of the Navy and the Air Force. Bombing attacks on 
military objectives in Italy had begun and would continue on an 
increasing scale. Of the measures to be taken he said: “If I were to set 
them high, I might raise false hopes; if I were to set them low, I might 
cause undue despondency and alarm; and if I stated exactly what they 
were, that would be exactly what the enemy would like to know. We 
will do our best. That is all I can say. To that decision and declaration, 
generously and faithfully interpreted, I invoke with confidence the 
approval of the House.” 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH AT THE MANSION HOUSE 


ON Nov. 9 Mr. Churchill again reviewed the situation in his speech at 
the Lord Mayor’s luncheon at the Mansion House. He referred to the 
“succession of melancholy disasters and terrible assaults and trials’ 
that had befallen them recently, and pointed out that they had come 
through them so far, but the fact remained that “at the present time 
all we have got to show is survival and increasing strength and an 
inflexible will to win. The outside world, which a little while ago took 
only a modest view of our prospects, now believes that Britain will 
survive”. i 

But between survival and lasting victory there was a long road to 
tread. In treading it they would show the world the perseverance of the 
British race and “the glorious resilience and flexibility of our ancient 
institutions’. Further, in spite of all they had endured, they had not 
abandoned one jot of any of their obligations or undertakings towards 
the captive or enslaved countries of Europe, or towards any of the 
countries which still acted with them. On the contrary, they had 
reaffirmed or defined more precisely all the causes of all the countries 
with whom or for whom they had drawn the sword. 

They had just had a message of the highest encouragement and good 
cheer from across the Atlantic, and he offered his most heartfelt con- 
a wae to “the illustrious American statesman who has never 
failed to give us a helping hand and who now in the supreme crisis has 
achieved the unprecedented mark of American confidence in being 
chosen for the third time to lead his mighty people forward on their 
path”. The help offered to Britain in the form of “a most abundant 
sharing with us of the fruits of the gigantic munitions production”’ of 
America had no doubt been done “primarily because our stubborn and 
unwavering resistance here will alone gain the time needed by the 
United States to convert its industry to a war basis and to build up 
the immense naval, military, and air forces which they have set on foot 
for their own purposes and their own protection”. The tide of compre- 
hension flowing there and the fierce, matchless sympathy for Britain’s 
cause, he said, “warms our hearts and strengthens our resolve”. 


He next turned to the question of taking the offensive against the 
enemy, and said that the reason this had not yet been possible was that 
* their munitions production was only in the early part of its second year, 
and the enormous factories and plaat laid down on or just before the 
outbreak of war were only now.coming into production. The Gefmans, 
on the other hand, had long passed the culminating point of production, 
which was reached usually about the fourth year. They had therefore 
a long road to travel, and the vast elaborate process involved ‘in 
equipping the three services had to be conducted under the severe 
conditions of the air attacks. It was here that the help from America 
was especially valuable and he therefore welcomed most cordially the 
aid promised from the United States, and that already given. He 
concluded: 

“There is one small heroic country to whom our thoughts to-day go 
out in new sympathy and admiration. To the valiant Greek people and 
their armies now defending their native soil from the latest Italian 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
1. Against Germany 


October 29 

The Air Ministry morning bulletin reported aiii over a number 
of districts during the night, but mainly London and the Midlands. 
Shops, houses, etc., in the London area were damaged, and there were 
a number of casualties, some of them fatal. A large number of in- 
cendiary bombs were dropped on a Midland town, causing many fires, 
but the casualties were not numerous. Elsewhefe enemy activity was 
chiefly in the south-east and north-east, but little damage was done 
there or in other districts where bombs were dropped. An evening 
bulletin stated that the enemy had attempted 4 attacks on London, 
but few machines could penetrate to the London area, and only a small 
number of bombs were dropped, causing few casualties and little 
damage. An unsuccessful attack was made on Portsmouth; it was 
broken up and no reports of bombs had been received. A later com- 
muniqué reported two more attacks on Portsmouth, in which bombs 
were dropped and houses and shops damaged. Casualties included a 

.few fatal cases. Thirty enemy planes were destroyed, and 7 British 
machines weré lost, but the pilots of 5 were saved. The Ministry’s 
News Service reported that observers on the Kent coast believed some 
of tHe enemy heavy bombers to be Italian. 

Operations over Germany and occupied territory during the night 
included attacks on the harbours at Kiet, Wilhelmshaven, Bremen, 
Hamburg, Emden, and Cuxhaven, and on shipping at Boulogne. Oil 
plants at Homburg, Cologne, and Hamburg were heavily bombed, and 
large fires started; also the railway centres at Krefeld, Cologne, Coblenz, 
and Mannheim, a group of 50 to 60 barges in a canal, and 19 aerodromes. 
At the German ports warships under construction were bombed, and 
at Hamburg, in particular, fires visible 40 miles away were caused. 
One machine failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported the continuation of attacks on 
London and industrial targets in southern England the previous day. 
Particularly heavy blows were struck at war factories at Brooklands, 
Stanton, Clacton, and Ashford, and military camps were effectively 
bombed. In the night many new fires were started by intensified 
attacks on London, and industrial plants at Birmingham, Coventry, 
and Liverpool were also bombed. Patrol boats repulsed with accurate 
fire an attack by enemy torpedo aircraft. Enemy incursiong into 
Germany were on a limited scale. In some isolated localities residential 
quarters were attacked, houses damaged, and civilians killed or 
injured. In a town in Northern Germany a boiler house was damagell, 
without, however, causing any substantial disturbance to production. 


October 30 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that at dusk the previous 
day several raids were made in eastern and north-eastern districts, 
bombs dropped, and streets machine-gunned. Houses, etc., were 
damaged, but, though some people were killed, the casualties were not 
numerous. The night attacks were mainly .on London and the south- 
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east, but a short raid was made on Merseyside. Incendiary bombs 
started many fires in a Midland town, but all were quickly controlled. 
In the London area and the south-east damage was done to various 
buildings and some houses were destroyed. Among the buildings 
struck were an hotel, a block of flats, and a church, which was de- 
stroyed. On Merseyside the damage was small. Elsewhere, though 
bombs were dropped indiscriminately, no large amount of damage was 
reported. An afternoon bulletin stated that a small number of enemy 
formations had crossed the coast without penetrating far inland. A 
few bombs were dropped, and little damage had been reported. A later 
communiqué reported that a single machine had dropped several bombs 
in north-west England, where a few people had been killed. In the 
evening enemy machines dive-bombed a south-east coast town, and 
in the same area motorists, pedestrians, and fishermen were machine- 
gunned. Only one man was injured. People in a south-east Scottish 
town were also machine-gunned, but no one was injured. Nine enemy 
’planes were destroyed, and 5 British machines were lost, but the pilot 
of one was saved. 

The Admiralty announced the loss by enemy action of the trawlers 
Waveflower and Joseph Burton. 


Operations over Germany included attacks on a large electrical: 


works in Berlin, and on oil plants at Homburg, Sterkrade, and Magde- 
burg, docks and shipyards at Bremen, Wilhelmshaven, Den Helder, 
Ymuiden, Flushing, and Ostend, railways at Cologne, Hamburg, 
Krefeld, Osnabrück, Nordhausen, and Hildesheim, industrial plants at 
Leipzig and Gelsenkirchen, the Krupp works at Essen, a canal and 
goods yard near Munster, and 29 aerodromes in various parts of 
Germany, Holland, etc. At 14 of the latter fires broke out. 

German long-range guns shelled the Dover area during the day. 
No damage or casualties were reported. 

The German communiqué stated that many bombs were dropped the 
previous day on London, with hits particularly near the West India 
Docks and Waterloo Stations. New fires were observed. Portsmouth 
naval base and an arms factory at Great Yarmouth were also bombed, 
and 2 ships were hit off Ramsgate. Italian machines participated in 
these operations. In the evening several aerodromes in the eastern 
counties were bombed, hangars and barracks set on fire, and many 
machines on the ground damaged or destroyed. At night the attacks 
on London were increased, and several hundred thousand kilos of 
bombs were again dropped as reprisals for the English night attacks 
on German residential districts. Many fires were started on both sides 
of the Thames. Liverpool, Birmingham, and Coventry, and military 
targets in the north were also bombed. British ‘planes flew in Belgium, 
Holland, and Germany under the protection of darkness, but did no 
damage worth mentioning to military objectives. Eight people were 
killed when an isolated farm was destroyed. Elsewhere some houses 
were damaged and several people killed or injured, some of them 
Dutch. 


October 31 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the enemy attacks 
in the night were mainly confined to London and eastern and southern 
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England; they were not on a heavy scale, and the damage and casual- 
ties were not serious. A second bulletin reported little activity up to 
midday, but a single machine dropped bombs on a south-east town, 
causing damage and casualties, some of them, fatal. Later it was 
announced that a number of attacks were made by isolated aircraft 
during the afternoon, and bombs dropped on 2 towns in the eastern 
counties and at points in South Wales and the Midlands. There were 
a few casualties, but the resulting damage was slight. 

The air operations over Germany during the night were restricted 
owing to bad weather, but the docks at Antwerp and Flushing and the 
naval base at Emden were bombed, large fires being started at all three 
places. On the previous day Cherbourg was attacked and dockside 
buildings hit, and a heavy salvo of bombs was dropped among 4 “E” 
boats cruising 20 miles out to sea, An enemy aircraft was destroyed, 
and one British machine failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported the continuation of retaliatory 
raids the previous day, and claimed that an undertaking of the air 
armament industry, a factory near Sheffield, and a military camp 
were heavily damaged. The night raids were continued on an in- 
creased scale, and explosions and fires were caused on both sides of 
the Thames. Ports on the west coast and armaments centres in the 
Midlands were successfully bombed. British ‘planes made incursions 
into the western frontier districts of Germany in the night, and threw 
isolated bombs which fell in open fields, breaking a high tension cable. 


November 1 

The Air Ministry’s morning bulletin stated that there was further 
diminution in the enemy’s activity during the night. The few botnbs 
reported—mainly in East Anglia, London, and a Midland town— 
caused little damage and few casualties. A few bombs were dropped 
with little effect at a point on the north-east coast of Scotland. In the 
suburbs of London some people were killed and a number of houses 
wrecked, by raiders which were prevented from penetrating into the 
central districts. The Ministry announced in the evening that in 
addition to some isolated machines, several formations of from 20 to 
50 aircraft, mostly fighters, had crossed the coast during the day, 
two of them entering the Portsmouth area. These formations were in 
each case quickly dispersed and driven off. Bombs were dropped at 
several points in the London area, in the eastern counties, in south- 
east England, and in Lincolnshire® Reports so far received showed that 
the damage was slight, and the number of persons killed and injured 
very small. Raiders were also reported over the Midlands, Merseyside, 
and the east coast of Scotland. The News Service reported that «the 
most important attack of the day was directed against a convoy off 
the Thames Estuary, but all the bombs fell harmlessly in the sea. 
Eighteen enemy aircraft were destroyed during the 24 hours, and 7 
British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 2 were saved. 

British shipping in the Straits of Dover was heavily shelled during 
the afternoon by long-range guns near Calais and Cap Gris Nez, but 
none of the vessels was hit. Later, 5 vessels were attacked by dive- 
bombers escorted by fighters, but anti-aircraft fire drove the enemy off. 
A squadron of Spitfires then arrived and patrolled the Channel coast 
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while the vessels continued on their way. During the night R.A.F. 
machines bombed the long-range gun emplacements. 

The Air Ministry News Service reported a direct hit amidships on 
a 3,000 ton supply ship which was attacked by aircraft of the Coastal 
Command off the south coast of Norway. One machine which went on 
to attack an anti-aircraft ship failed to return. 
. The German communiqué stated that the bad weather had led the 

British to stop their fighting action in the air entirely, but the German 
Air Force continued its attacks on London and other military targets 
in the Midlands and south and west of England. Fires were started in 
railway works and large factories in the south-west of London. Near 
Birmingham and on the outskirts of Bristol arms factories were success- 
fully bombed, and several munitions sheds were blown up at a depot 
west of London. Direct hits were also scored on aerodromes and 
*planes on the ground machine-gunned. No German *planes were lost. 
The communiqué also reported an attack on the Norwich Catton 
aerodrome, in which 3 machines were destroyed and a petrol station 
hit. At an aerodrome in the Midlands a hangar was gutted and a fuel 
depot in southern England effectively attacked. In a town south of 
Margate 4 direct hits were scored on harbour buildings, and in the 
western Thames loop military factories were plastered with bombs. 

The News Agency claimed direct hits on a destroyer and 3 cargo 
ships in a surprise air attack on a convoy off Great Yarmouth. Also 
that dive-bombers off Sheerness had sunk 9 ships sailing in convoy 
and had badly damaged 3 others, including a light cruiser. 


November 2 

The Air Ministry’s morning bulletin stated that air attacks, while 
rather more widespread than for some nights past, were not on a large 
scale, and by midnight had almost ceased. Casualties were not heavy, 
but some of them were fatal. The Ministry announced in the evening 
that since dawn 2 strong formations of enemy aircraft had crossed the 
Kent coast. The first was turned back before reaching London, a few 
bombs being dropped in Kent. The second, of some 100 machines, was 
also dispersed, but a few aircraft flew over London at a great height. 
Later several machines attacked points in the Thames Estuary, and 
dropped bombs in 2 areas in Kent and Essex. Some damage was done 
and casualties caused. One raider machine-gunned shoppers in a London 
street. Ten enemy "planes were destroyed, with no British losses. 

The Admiralty announced the l8ss by enemy mine of the trawlers 
Hickory and Lord Inchcape. 

The Air Ministry bulletin on operations over Germany stated that 
on. the night of Nov. 1 Berlin was subjected for several hours to 
the heaviest attack ever made on it. Power stations and 3 of the main 
railway centres were repeatedly hit, the Schlesischer Station and yards 
between the Potsdamer and Anhalter stations being the main objec- 
tives. The Tiergarten Station, a main line junction, and a goods yard 
were also bombed. Later in the night a second wave of bombers 
attacked the two main electricity supply stations, that at Klingenburg 
being set on fire over an area estimated to cover a quarter of a mile 
square. A large fire was also started at Charlottenburg. Other targets 
bombed were the refineries at Gelsenkirchen and Magdeburg, railway 
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yards at Osnabriick, the Krupp works, and 16 aerodromes in Germany 
and occupied territory, including Schipol, Tournai, Le Touquet, Ursel, 
St. Omer, Deventer, and Buer, near Gelsenkirchen. 

The German communiqué reported that attacks had been made on 
Amsterdam and Berlin during the night. In an ‘Amsterdam hospital 
19 soldiers were killed, and 7 Dutchmen wounded elsewhere in the 
city. Berlin was attacked afterwards, but most of the British machines 
were turned back by the defences. A single ‘plane flying at a high 
altitude dropped bombs on a residential colony district, and the 
Virchow Hospital was again hit by incendiary bombs. A number of 
civilians were killed and wounded. 


November 3 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that very few casualties 
had been reported in the night raids, which were on a small scale. 
Bombs were dropped in London and the Home Counties and in eastern 
and south-eastern England, but the damage as a whole was not great. 
One raider was destroyed. A later bullet stated that activity during 
the day consisted of flights by a few single aircraft over some districts 
in the south; some bombs were dropped and a few fatal casualties 
caused, but the damage was not serious. A few casualties were also 
caused by enemy ’planes which dived from the clouds over London 
and in East Anglia and delivered short bursts of machine-gun fire. 

The Admiralty announced that 2 enemy aircraft were destroyed the 
previous day during a dive-bombing attack on shipping in the Thames. 

Owing to bad weather the R.A.F. carried out no operations during 
the night of Nov. 2-3. 

The German communiqué stated that despite very bad weather fhe 
air force continued during the previous day and night its retaliation 
on London, attacking chiefly public utility undertakings. Hangars 
and barracks were bombed at several aerodromes, and ports and 
factories were also attacked, hits being scored on an arms factory at 
Castle Bromwich. The enemy made raids only with single aeroplanes, 
and an attempt by a few machines to cross the coast of France early 
the previous morning was defeated, and 2 of them shot down. 


November 4 

The Air Ministry’s morning bulletin stated that only a few enemy 
’planes crossed the coasts ın the night and their activities were confined 
to north-east England and east Scotland, where only slight damage 
was done ın an attack soon after dark, but later in the night a second 
attack on east Scotland caused a few fatal casualties and demolished 
some houses. There was a brief “alert” in London during the evening, 
the 300th since the war began. A later communiqué reported that very 
few of the enemy had crossed the coast during the day, but bombs 
were dropped in London and at widely-separated points in the Midlands 
and East Anglia, damaging houses and causing casualties, only a few 
of which were fatal. In two Midland towns bombers machine-gunned 
the streets, and later a train near a village was machine-gunned. 

Despite extremely difficult weather conditions the R.A.F. made a 
successful attack on Kiel, which was bombed for over an hour by relays 
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of aircraft. Raids were made during the previous day on Flushing and 
the aerodrome at Soesterburg. Two machines failed to return. 

The Admiralty announced that the armed merchant cruisers Lauren- 
tic and Patroclus had been torpedoed and sunk. From the former, 
368 officers and créw were rescued, and from the latter 263. The 
trawler Tilburyness was also sunk by an enemy air attack. 

The German communiqué stated that the bad weather did not prevent 
the air force from continuing its attacks on London and other military 
objectives. Daring low dive attacks were made on railways in North 
London, and buildings were hit. Several anti-aircraft guns were 
silenced by machine-gun fire. On Nov. 3 successful attacks were 
made on aerodromes; at Strateshall buildings were set on fire, and at 
Wattisham hangars and 10 aircraft on the ground were destroyed. 
Other aerodromes, above all in Scotland, were successfully bombed. 
Two machines were missing. British ‘planes attempted isolated 
flights over Germany and Holland, and in Holland 2 houses were 
destroyed and 2 persons killed. In Germany bombs fell at 3 points 
only, doing no damage. 


November 5 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the night attacks 
had been widespread and on a fairly heavy scale. Bombs were dropped 
in many places in England and Scotland, but casualties were snot 
numerous. London was the main objective, and bombs fell at many 
- points, but the number of people lulled and injured was small. Two 
towns in the Midlands, and places on Merseyside, in Scotland, in south- 
east England, and the eastern counties were also attacked. A large 
number of incidents were reported, but little serious damage was done 
and the casualties were not believed to be numerous. In London a 
school used as an A.R.P. depot was hit and 7 of the personnel killed, 
and a direct hit on a public shelter also killed several people. Other 
buildings hit included a block of flats and a former nurses’ home. An 
evening bulletin reported 3 attacks on London and one on Dorset, 
each by several squadrons. The last did not penetrate the coast, and 
no damage was done. London was attacked chiefly by fighters, which 
were all prevented from reaching the capital. A few bombs were 
dropped in east Kent, and at Ramsgate and another town private 
houses were damaged. In all the attacks the casualties were few, but 
some were fatal. Seven enemy ’planes were destroyed and 5 British 
fighterg were lost, but the pilots of*2 were saved. 

A bulletin regarding operations against Germany stated that these 
were hampered by bad weather, but attacks were made on Le Havre, 
Boulogne, and Ostend. At the first large fires were caused, and bombs 
were also dropped on the aerodrome of Montivilliers, 4 miles north-east 
of the port. 

The Admiralty announced that 2 German U-boats had been de- 
stroyed during the previous few days, one of them that responsible for 
the sinking of the Empress of Britain. The Windsor Casile arrived in 
port unharmed and reported that she was attacked by a German 
aeroplane some miles west of Ireland. U.S. wireless reports stated that 
the liner Rangtttkt and the cargo ship Corntsh City were being shelled 
in mid-Atlantic by a German warship of the Graf Spee class. 
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The German communiqué stated that despite very bad weather the 
air force by day and night attacked England and Scotland, and in 
the night dropped over 1,500 bombs on London. Aerodromes, indus- 
trial and traffic installations, arms factories, and camps were also 
bombed, and at Ford and Wattisham hangars .were again damaged. 
Several explosions and big fires were caused at Coventry and Liverpool; 
also explosions at industrial plant at Hillingdon, Edinburgh, Leith, and 
other places in Scotland. 


November 6 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that attacks began at 
dusk on East Scotland, the Midlands, and London, but did not develop 
on a large scale. An afternoon bulletin stated that a Welsh coast town 
had also been attacked and some buildings demolished, but the 
casualties were few; also that the damage to houses in London was more 
widespread than at first thought, but the number of casualties was not 
large. An evening bulletin stated that enemy aircraft approaching 
Southampton were intercepted, and the majority did not penetrate 
over land. Bombs were dropped in Southampton, damaging property 
and causing a number of casualties. A shelter at a school was hit, and 
a free meal centre wrecked. Six enemy "planes were destroyed, and 4 
British fighters were lost, but the pilot of one was saved. 

The operations over Germany during the night included attacks on 
oit sheds at Emden, where 30 fires were started, and on shipyards at 
Bremen and Bremerhaven. The power station at Hamburg, the sub- 
marine building yards at Vegesack (near Bremen) and the ports of 
Flushing, Antwerp, Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne were also bombed, 
together with a number of aerodromes in enemy occupation. At Den 
Hoorn seaplane base at De Mok a series of fires and explosions ‘vere 
seen, and hits were scored on anti-aircraft concentrations at Kloppen- 
burg, Magdeburg, and Oldenburg. 

The Admiralty announced that on Nov. 2 the submarine Taku sank 
a large enemy tanker outside an occupied French port. 

The German communiqué reported raids the previous day on Babai, 
industrial, and traffic installations in southern and eastern England, 
where heavy explosions occurred, particularly at Great. Yarmouth. 
Off Portland 9 enemy ’planes were shot down without any German 
losses. In the night Scottish harbours, etc., were attacked and heavy 
fires caused at Dundee. British aircraft penetrated into Holland and 
Reich territory and dropped bomps in the night, but succeeded only 
once in hitting an industrial town, setting on fire 2 unimportant 
buildings of a spinning mill. 


November 7 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that 3 enemy formations 
had approached the country during the day, the first entering the 
Thames Estuary but not succeeding in reaching London. It was 
dispersed and no bombs were dropped in the London area. A single 
machine which flew over London at a great height was shot down. 
The second and third formations tried to attack Portsmouth, but were 
driven off and no damage or casualties had been reported. A few bombs 
fell on 2 east-coast towns, but did little damage. Eight enemy machines 
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were destroyed, and 5 British fighters were lost, but all the pilots were 
saved. 

During operations over Germany the previous day the oil refineries 
at Salzbergen were bombed and fires started, and a hangar was hit at 
Haamstede aerodrome and aircraft on the ground damaged. Shipping 
in Cuxhaven harbour and off Den Helder was also bombed. In the 
night prolonged and heavy attacks were made on aero-engine works at 
Spandau and railway yards north-west of Berlin, oil refineries at Leuna 
and Homburg, shipping at Duisburg-Ruhrort, Mannheim, and Lud- 
wigshaven, the railway junctions at Halle and Pretzsch, the goods yard 
at Hamm, Mainz, andeCologne, factories 20 miles from Cologne and 
south-east of Dusseldorf, the aerodrome at Bomlitz, and the docks'at 
Dunkirk, Coastal Command aircraft also bombed the gun positions at 
Cap Gris Nez. From all the operations 2 machines failed to return. 

The German communiqué stated that the retaliatory raids on London 
had been continued with strong forces throughout the day and night, 
and other war targets were also bombed, including Southampton, 
where fires broke out in the docks and warehouses, Coventry, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, and the aerodromes at Great Driffield, Leeming, and 
Rum, where hangars, etc., were set on fire. It also reported successful 
air attacks on convoys in the Atlantic, south of the Orkneys, and off 
the British coast. Bombs dropped during night attacks on Germany 
mostly fell on waste ground and caused damage only to fields. There 
were only 2 instances of an enemy attack on industrial centres. *In 
Western Germany a LEPUA clearly marked with the Red Cross was 
attacked. 


November 8 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the attacks in the 
night were concentrated on London and the Home Counties, though a 
few bombs were dropped in the Midlands, on a town in south-west 
England, and at widely-separated points elsewhere. In London build- 
ings of all kinds were damaged, and some persons killed, but the 
casualties were not heavy having regard to the scale of the attack. A 
number of houses were also damaged in the south-west town, and a few 
people killed. A children’s hospital in the Home Counties received 2 
direct hits, and in London a garage was wrecked and 12 cars destroyed. 
In one densely-populated area of London a bomb badly damaged a 
large block of flats. An afternoon bulletin stated that the attacks during 
the day were on a small scale. A few Þombs were dropped at a point on 
the west coast and in a Midland country district, but no damage or 
casualties were caused. Formations of fighters or fighter-bombers 
twice crossed the coast, but only a few machines reached London, 
where a few bombs were dropped. In the evening it was announced 
that a large number of dive-bombers, with strong fighter escorts, had 
made several attempts to attack shipping off the south and south-east 
coasts. They were heavily engaged, and 15 were shot*down by one 
squadron without loss to itself. Twenty-two enemy machines were 
destroyed during the day, and 6 British fighters were lost, but the pilots 
of 3 were saved. | 

In the operations over Germany the heaviest attack so far made was 
launched against the Essen munitions factory. It lasted 4 hours, and 
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caused many explosions, followed by fires estimated to cover an area 
nearly a mile long by a quarter of a mile wide. Other forces bombed the 
synthetic oil plant at Wesserling, near Cologne, blast furnaces at 
Diisseldorf and Oberhausen, steel works at Berhausen, the canal locks 
at Rheine-Horne, docks on the Dortmund-Ems Canal, the inland port 
of Duisburg, shipping at Dunkirk and Le Havre, the submarine base 
at Lorient (twice), and several aerodromes in Germany and the occu- 
pied countries. All the aircraft engaged returned. 

The German communiqué stated that the attacks on London had con- 
tinued, and at Tilbury Docks explosions and several big and small fires 
were caused. The bombing of aero-engine works and factories at Coven- 
try was also followed by explosions and fires. Low dive attacks were 
made on Scampton aerodrome, several machines damaged, and 2 
hangars set on fire. Warehouses at Brixton were destroyed and at 
Dover hits were observed near the harbour. The wireless bulletin 
stated that no aircraft had been lost during the day’s operations, and 
that 13 British machines were destroyed. They also reported the 
destruction by surface warships of a whole convoy, totalling 86,000 
tons, in the North Atlantic. British ’planes penetrated into Germany 
at night and dropped bombs, damaging some houses in several Rhine- 
land towns. There were dead and wounded. 


g November 9 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the attack on Lon- 
don in the night, somewhat heavy at firêt, had soon diminished in 
intensity. Some persons were killed and injured, but both damage and 
casualties were less than on the previous night. Raids on a small scale 
were also made on other parts of the country, and a few casualties were 
caused. A later bulletin stated that in the morning there had been only 
a few flights over the country by single aircraft, with bombs dropped 
in south-east and southern areas, and in the evening it was announced 
that aircraft operating singly or in small formations had dropped bombs 
at different points in the Midlands, south-east, and south-west England. 
Single aircraft had dived through the clouds and made short machine- 
gun attacks at several places, with little effect. Seven raiders were 
destroyed, without the loss of any British fighters. 

The Air Ministry report on operations over Germany stated that a 
strong force of bombers attacked the railway and goods yards in 
Munich during the night. One stick gf bombs overshot the railway and 
hit the beer hall, starting a large fire. Others scored numerous htts on 
the 4-miles long sorting yard and railway workshops of the electric- 
railway centre. Attacks were also made on the Gelsenkirchen and 
Frankfurt oil refineries, factories at Ulm, Uberlingen, Nuremburg, antl 
Amsterdam, goods yards at Hamm, Soest, Osnabrtick, Duisburg, 
Ruhrort, and the Hook of Holland, the railway at Stuttgart, Mors, 
Saarbriicken, Mainz, and Le Havre, and 20 enemy aerodromes. In a 
separate series of raids on coastal bases, Amsterdam, Ymuiden, 
Flushing, and Le Havre were bombed. 

The Admiralty announced that in spite of German claims to have 
annihilated a convoy in the North Atlantic a number of ships had suc- 
cessfully eluded the raider and reached port. A second communiqué 
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reported the destruction of 2 Junkers dive-bombers and damage to 3 
others during the attack on shipping in the Thames Estuary the 
previous day, and on Nov. 7 the destruction of another dive-bomber, 
all by anti-aircraft fire from British warships. A third communiqué 
„announced that the submarine Sturgeon had sunk 2 enemy supply ships. 
The Admiralty also announced the presumed loss of the submarine 
H.49. 

The German communiqué reported great success in the continuation 
of attacks on London, with numerous hits on supply centres and docks. 
They were spread over harbours on the east coast, and Yarmouth was 
very heavily hit, as well as aerodromes in Norfolk and Yorkshire. In 
the night factories at Birmingham and Coventry and Liverpool docks 
were plastered with bombs. Dive bombers attacked convoys in the 
east coast area, and sank 6 ships for certain, and 2 possibly. A cruiser 
of 10,000 tons was so damaged that it must be considered lost, and 
another was also damaged. In the Thames Estuary German destroyers 
attacked harbours and communications with guns and machine guns. 
The enemy flew into Germany by night and dropped bombs, registering 
several hits in Munich, Stuttgart, and a few localities of Wtirttemburg. 
The damage was slight. In attacks on residential areas a number of 
houses were damaged by fires in the roofs and 2 people injured. 


November 10 . 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy aircraft 
flew over various parts of Ẹngland and Wales during the night, but no 
serious attacks developed, and the casualties were slight. Three raiders 
were destroyed. The evening bulletin stated that enemy activity was* 
timited in the morning to raids on some towns on the Kent and Sussex 
coasts. Houses were hit, but no casualties had so far been reported. ‘A 
deliberate machine-gun attack was made on the Scilly Isles, but no 
damage or casualties had been reported. In the afternoon raiders 
crossed the Dorset coast, but were intercepted and dispersed, and no 
reports had been received so far of bombs being dropped. Later reports 
stated that in a Sussex coast town a few casualties were caused in the 
morning. : , 

The operations over Germany during the night included heavy attacks 
on the Lorient submarine base and on Boulogne and Calais harbours. 
Enemy-occupied aerodromes were also bombed and at one of them 6 
enemy planes were set on fire. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The an communiqué reported the continuation of reprisal 
attacks, in which important military objectives were hit. ‘Armament 
works and aerodromes were plastered with bombs in daring low-dive 
attacks, and on the south-coast harbour installations, a camp, and a 
power station were “targets for our bombers”. The enemy undertook 
no flights into German territory. A merchant ship of 25,000 tons was 
damaged some 300 miles west of Ireland, and east of Harwich a freighter 
was badly damaged. 


November 11 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that bombs were 
dropped the previous evening at points near the east coast, causing no 
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serious damage or casualties. During the night enemy activity was 
heavier than the previous night, but practically ceased soon after mid- 
night. There were some casualties in incidents in the Thames Estuary 
and on the south coast, including fatal ones when a building at a point 
near the south bank of the Estuary was demolished, but the damage 
generally was not extensive. Otherwise the bombing was concentrated 
on London; fires were caused, but only one was large. Damage was done 
to buildings and roads in various parts of the capital, but the aggregate 
amount was not large. Semi-official reports stated that at one period 
it was estimated that enemy machines came over London at the rate 
of 1 a minute. In one suburb direct hits on some small houses killed 
several people, and in another 6 members of one family were all fatally 
injured. A technical college was seriously damaged, and there were 
several deaths. A south-coast town was heavily bombed, and a number 
of houses in the residential area destroyed. No military objectives were 
attacked. 

The Ministry later reported that during the morning several enemy 
formations attempted to reach London, but each was intercepted and 
very few, ‘planes succeeded in reaching the capital. Others attempting 
to attack a convoy off the north coast of Kent were engaged and driven 
off, 10 of them being destroyed. Bombs were dropped in several places 
in the soutH-east and at a few points in London, and houses and other 
buildings damaged. In the afternoon towns on the south-east coast were 
attacked, and at the same time a force of 15 to 20 Italian bombers, 
escorted by some 60 fighters, attempted to attack shipping in the 
Thames Estuary. They were engaged and 13 of them (8 bombers 
and 5 fighters) destroyed by 2 British squadrons without loss to 
themselves. A later bulletin stated that 2 more German ’planes wêre 
destroyed, making 12 in all, and 2 British fighters were lost. During 
the day three London districts were bombed, buildings and houses 
wrecked and some fatal casualties caused. 

The operations of the R.A.F. over Germany durmg the night included 
attacks on oil plants at Gelsenkirchen, Ruhland (north of Dresden) and 
Bremen, factories at Essen, Mannheim, Amsterdam, and Dresden, 
docks and shipping at Kiel, Duisburg, Antwerp, Flushing, Dunkirk, Le 
Havre, Cherbourg, and Lorient, railway junctions at Danzig, Dessau, 
Münster, Mannheim, and Dresden, and 15 aerodromes in Germany and 
occupied territory. Dresden itself was also bombed for the first time, 
and fires started at a large railway junction and at gas, water, and 
electricity installations. At Gelsen&rchen 19 separate explosions were 
counted after a stick of heavy bombs had fallen across the target. 
During the previous day attacks were also made on shipping at Calais 
and Boulogne. Five machines failed to return . 

The Admiralty announced that the Empress of Japan had reached 
the U.K. safely, after being damaged by a near miss when attacked by 
enemy aircraft in the Atlantic. 3 

The German communiqué stated that in the attacks during the night’ 
hits were scored on warehouses and communications in the harbours of 
Bexhill, Hastings, Dover, Clacton, and Great Yarmouth; also in East- 
bourne and Margate, and at several points on the Ipswich-Norwich 
railway. In Chatham factories were hit, and several barracks and huts 
destroyed at West Lutworth and Dungeness camps. Birmingham and 
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Liverpool and an arms factory near Granham were also bombed with 
good results. Enemy aircraft dropped bombs at, several points in the 
Reich; at one place a timber yard was set on fire, and at 2 others high- 
voltage overhead lings were damaged. Two farms and a dwelling-house 
were also damaged, and one person killed. 


2. Against Italy 


October 29 

Unofficial reports stated that the British naval forces had attacked 
Maritza aerodrome, Rhodes, three times, and destroyed a transport 
depot, hangars, 12 aircraft, and the aerodrome offices, and the aero- 
drome at Carpathos (Scarpanto) twice, destroying ammunition dumps, 
petrol stores, barracks, and wireless equipment, and killing a large 
number of Italian soldiers. The aerodrome of Lepida was also bombed, 
and explosions and fires caused. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo stated that Benghazi and Derna were attacked 
the previous day, and the bombs seen to fall in the target area. Assab 
was bombed on Oct. 26 and damage done to the barracks and naval 
headquarters. At Kassala many fires were started by incendiary 
bombs, and buildings blown up. G.H.Q. in Cairo reported that in the 
Sudan on Oct. 26 strong enemy reconnaissance parties were discovered 
on the Khoroffet, a tributary of the Blue Nile. They were forced to 
withdraw, and were pursued throughout the next day. The South 
African Air Force attackad Maji Camp on Oct. 26, doing much 
damage and causing explosions. Enemy fighters flew over Malta the 
previous day. They were quickly engaged and 2 of them so damaged 
tiat they were probably unable to reach their base. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in the Middle Sudan a British 
camp had been bombed at Shushib. A British raid on Azozo, south- 
east of Kurmuk on the Sudan-Abyssinian frontier, wounded 7 people. 


October 30 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported further raids on aerodrome and sea- 
plane bases along the Libyan coast, including Bomba Tmimi. 

The naval authorities at Gibraltar announced that an abortive 
attempt was made in the morning by Italian naval officers to torpedo 
ships in the harbour with a special device. One torpedo exploded 
harmlessly at the harbour entrance, and another ran ashore on Spanish 
territary. This did not explode,*and was removed by the Spanish 
authorities. 

The Italian communiqué stated that raids on Bardia and Tobruk 
caused 2 deaths and slight damage. Enemy attacks by mechanized 
forces at Tessenei and between Kassala and Sabderat respectively 
were easily repulsed, and raids on Assab caused slight damage but no 
casualties. > 5 


October 31 
The R.A.F. in Cairo reported raids on Bardia and Tobruk the 
previous day, causing large fires in a stores dump at the former; also 
on Teclezan, where many fires were started, Massawa, and Keren, in 
Eritrea, where bombs straddled the camp and railway compound. The 
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South African Air Force attacked the camp at Lugh Ferandi on Oct. 29, 
and dropped bombs among buildings in the target area. 

G.H.Q. in Cairo announced that in the Kassala area on Oct. 27-29 
a party of the enemy had been ambushed, losing 15 dead, 6 prisoners, 
and 2 motor vehicles. The British casualties were nil. 


November 1 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night a small force of 
bombers made a‘ successful attack on oil tanks, an oil refinery, and 
the railway at Naples. All returned safely. s 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported a successful action against a party of the 
enemy in the Western Desert on the night of Oct. 30-31, and, in the 
Sudan, the destruction of a small camel convoy in the Kassala sector 
on Oct. 29. 

The R A.F. in Cairo reported that in an enemy air attack on Matruh 
the previous day 8 of the raiders were destroyed and 4 more seriously 
damaged. Four British machines were missing, but the pilots of 2 
were saved. Raids were also made on a number of objectives in Libya 
and East Africa, involving 30 separate operations. 

The Italian communiqué reported that limited damage had been done 
round Naples,” at Bagnoli, Porta Capuana, and Pomigliano d’Arco 
by an enemy raid. In North Africa lightning columns routed enemy 
forceS beyond Alam el Saru, 25 miles east of Sidi Barrani, and the air 
force violently attacked the enemy air force, bringing down 17 
machines. Three Italian ’planes were missiftg. In East Africa an enemy 
taid on Adagalla wounded 3 natives. 


November 2 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported the destruction of enemy aircraft on 
the ground in a raid on Gambut, Libya, and the destruction of huts 
and aircraft in a high-level attack on Menastir. On the night of Oct. 31 
Tobruk was raided, and Chilga, north of Lake Tana, twice. Other 
places bombed were 8 stations in Abyssinia and French Somaliland, 
including Agordat, Aiscia, and Adagalla. 

Two South African Air Force fighters shot down 2 Italian machines 
and severely damaged a third in northern Kenya, without loss to 
themselves, 

The Stefani Agency reported ‘‘the most important action undertaken 
by the air force since the beginningeof the war” against Malta during 
the day. About 100 machines took part in an attack on a vasf scale 
against Nicabba aerodrome and Malta naval base. 


November 3 2-5 

The British communiqué stated that there was nothing to report. 

The Italian communiqué stated that 4 bomber formations, escorted 
by fighters, had attacked Malta, scoring direct hits on port installations 
at Valetta and on stores, etc., at Nicabba airport. A British fighter 
was destroyed, and one Italian machine failed to return. The communt- 
gué also stated that 2 submarines had not returned to their base. 

It was stated in Malta that the Italian aircraft were engaged and 
dispersed after a series of fights, and 2 machines were brought down. 
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Slight damage was done to Government property, but there were no 
casualties. 

The Italians also stated that in East Africa port installations at 
Perim and the airport at Roseires, Sudan, were bombed. Patrols 
operating north-west of Kassala repelled detachments of Sudanese. 


November 4 

The Air Ministry announced that despite bad weather aircraft of the 
Bomber Command had again attacked Naples the previous night and 
bombed the railway and the oil tanks at Poggio Reale. 

The Admiralty reported the destruction of 2 more Italian submarines. 

Press reports stated that British bombers had attacked Brindisi, 
Bari, and other ports on the south-eastern coast of Italy, and Santo 
Quaranti, on the Albanian coast opposite the northern point of Corfu. 

The Italian communiqué reported that an enemy attack on Mt. 
Susheik, near Kassala, had been easily repulsed and some prisoners 
taken. An enemy raid on Assab killed 3 people and caused slight 
damage to buildings in the town, and a raid on units at a camp north- 
east of Jerabub caused 2 deaths. The enemy attempted to bomb 
Naples in the night, but was forced to drop his bombs in open fields, 
kiling one and wounding 3 persons. à 


November 5 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported extensive reconnaissances over Libya, 
where motor transport wąs machine-gunned and an enemy fighter 
shot down. Over Metemma, Abyssinia, South African aircraft shot 
down an enemy ’plane, and Neghelli was bombed for the eighth time, 
direct hits being scored in the target area. The camp and buildings 
at Keren were also attacked, and a number of fires started. Ali the’ 
British aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported that some large enemy seaplanes 
lying at anchor at Malta had been surprised and machine-gunned. 
In East Africa enemy armoured columns near Kassala had been de- 
stroyed. Enemy raids on Keren killed one native and on Neghelli 
caused no damage or victims. 


November 6 
The R.A.F. in Cairo reported another raid on the night of Nov. 4-5 
on military targets at Naples, where bombs exploded near the railway 
junctjon, but the result could n®t be observed clearly. Numerous 
reconnaissance flights were made over Italian territory and over Greek 
coastal waters. All the machines returned safely. 

, An Italian communiqué stated that enemy aircraft had attempted to 
reach Naples the previous night, but were put to flight by intense anti- 
aircraft fire. Some bombs fell on Surbo, a village some 25 miles south- 
east of Brindisi, and killed 6 people, and on Sandito Senormani, killing 8. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo also reported that raids were made the previous 
day on troop and motor concentrations at Bardia, Maddalena, and 
Gam el Grein, 100 miles south of Bardia. At the last-named ammuni- 
tion was blown up and transport destroyed, and at Maddalena bombs 
fell inside the fort and on machine-gun posts and trenches. A raid on 
Adagalla resulted in direct hits on the railway. Rhodesian aircraft. 
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attacked enemy concentrations north of Kassala, G.H.Q. in Cairo 
reported a successful engagement the previous day with enemy patrols 
south-east of Sidi Barrani, and in the Sudan the infliction of casualties 
on an enemy party in the Kassala sector. 

The Italian communiqué reported that enemy-raids on, Maddalena 
and Garn el Grein had resulted in only 3 persons being wounded, and a 
raid on Keren caused 3 casualties. Kismayu and Gherile had also been 
attacked. 


November 7 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported that a column of British and Indian troops, 
supported by the R.A.F., had surprised and captured Gallabat the 
previous morning, taking prisoners, who included 17 deserters. An 
enemy counter-attack was repulsed, and 2 air attacks which followed 
caused little damage. Round Kassala patrol actions continued, and 
mobile forces harassed the Italians in the Tenelai hills. It was also 
announced in Cairo that on the night of Nov. 5-6 a raid had been made 
on Brindisi, in which hits were scored and fires started in the destroyer 
and submarine bases and on the railway. Also that British aircraft had 
taken part on Nov. 5 in driving Italian bombers from the Piraeus. 

The Italians were reported to be heavily reinforcing their bomber 
formations in the Gallabat area and to have made repeated attacks on 
positions held by the British troops round the village. Four Italian 
machines were shot down, and 3 British fighters lost, but the pilots were 
all saved. 

In an action north-east of Kassala the’British forces detached some 
Italians from the main body and took 134 prisoners, with a quantity of 
arms and stores. 

The Italian communiqué stated that British troops attacked “the 
positions at Gallabat and were repulsed with heavy losses, adding, ‘The 
British attack is still in progress’. Italian aircraft made a series of 
attacks during the fighting and shot down 6 British machines. 

0 j 

November 8 

A Nairobi communiqué reported the bombing from a low level of 
shipping on the Juba river by the South African Air Force on Nov. 6, 
and an attack on the aerodrome at Gobwen. From these operations and 
from extensive reconnaissances all the aircraft returned safely. Alex- 
andria was raided, but no one was injured, and the damage was 
negligible. ° 

The Italian communiqué reported a successful air attack on the aero- , 
drome at the Siwa Oasis, in which 2 British ’planes were set on fire and 
heavy damage done. 

November 9 

The Air Ministiy reported successful raids on the aircraft factory at 
Turin and the Pirelli works at Sesto San Giovanni. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo stated that Brindisi had again been bombed 
during the night of November 7, numerous explosions caused, and a 
fire started which was visible 40 miles away. Tobruk was attacked 
and naval buildings wrecked, and at Derna a very large fire was caused. 
In East Africa Keren and Agordat were bombed and the aerodrome 
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buildings at the latter hit. In the operations round Kassala about 250 
Italian prisoners were taken and large quantities of arms and stores. 
The Air Ministry reported successful raids on the aircraft factory at 
Turin and the Pirelli works at Sesto San Giovanni. 

The Italian communiqué reported that in North Africa enemy 
mechanized units had been put to flight, and that a raid on Tobruk 
had wounded one person; Derna was also bombed and 9 persons 
killed. A raid in East Africa was repulsed and a British ’plane shot 
down. During a raid on Turin bombs were dropped near the maternity 
hospital, a sanatorium, the military hospital, and barracks. One 
person was killed and 7 injured. A bomb fell between Montcalieri and 
Cambiano, hitting a house and killing 9 people. A raid on Cagliari 
caused neither damage nor victims. 


November 10 

A Cairo communiqué reported raids the previous evening in which 
some bombs were dropped on waste land outside the city, and in the 
desert near Ismailia. There were no casualties. 

The Italian communiqué reported an attack by aircraft on British 
warships in the Central Mediterranean in which direct hits were scored 
on a battleship and an aircraft carrier, and 2 ‘planes shot down and a 
third probably. In North Africa intensive raids were carriéd out against 
El Kassaba, Maaten Bagush, El Daba, and Fuka, causing several 
fires. Alexandria and Port Said harbours were also effectively bombed. 
All the aircraft returned. An enemy raid on Derna caused no damage. 
In East Africa a second cofinter-attack on Gallabat dispersed com- 
pletely all enemy resistance, and the place was now again in Italian 
hands. In Italy an enemy raid on the Cremona region was completely 
without effect, and an attempt to fly over Naples was prevented by 
anti-aircraft fire, but bombs fell between Naples and Pompeii. No 
victims or damage were reported. A raid on the sector of Cardonia, 
Sardinia, the previous morning also caused no victims or damage. 


November 11 

The Admiralty announced the carrying out of an attack on Cagliari 
harbour and aerodrome by aircraft from the Ark Royal. An air attack 
on the latter was completely unsuccessful, and 2 of the shadowing air- 
craft were destroyed. All the British machines returned safely. 

The Air Ministry announced that bombing attacks were made the 
previous day on the docks at Saramde (Santi Quaranta) and Konispol 
. and that on the night of Nov. 9-10 Naples had been raided again, and 
several large fires started. Other places attacked during the previous 2 
days were Assab, Keren, Teclezan, and Agordat. 

The Italian communiqué reported an effective bombardment of a 
British formation in the Central Mediterranean by aircraft, and stated 
that in an attack on Malta 3 British machines were machine gunned 
on the ground. Two ’planes failed to return. Raids on Alexandria 
damaged the port, and on El Hamman, El Daba, and other places in 
North Africa started fires and damaged barracks, etc. Enemy air 
bases at Heluan and Ismailia were also bombed and large fires caused. 
All the machines returned. Sidi Barrani was shelled from the sea, but 
there was no damage or victims, and in East Africa Gallabat was shelled 
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by artillery, but no damage was caused. Enemy raids on Metemma, 
Gondar, Massawa, Keren, and Assab killed 2 natives and- wounded a 
number of others. 


3. The Italian Attack on Greece 


October 29 . 

The Italian High Command’s first communiqué announced that at 
dawn the previous day the forces in Albania crossed the Greek frontier 
and had penetrated into Greece at various points. The Air Force had 
repeatedly bombed military objectives, including the docks and 
railways at Patras, where fires broke out. Installations along the 
Corinth Canal were also attacked, the naval base at Preveza, and naval 
and air buildings at the aerodrome at Tatoi. Rumours were current in 
Rome that troops had landed on Corfu, where they were engaged with 
British forces. . 

The British Admiralty announced that naval aircraft had attacked 
Maltezana, the capital of Stampalia, the nearest air base to Athens 
and to Crete. Heavy explosions were caused and fires started in a 
hangar. 

A Greek communiqué stated that throughout the previous day 
enemy forces of varying strength attacked the frontier positions in 
successive waves. The Greek troops held their positions. Enemy 
aircraft attacked certain military objectives, but without success, 
though 2 women were killed in an Epirusevillage. A later communiqué 
stated that 100 people were killed and 250 wounded in the raid on 
Patras. i 

Reports from Yugoslavian sources stated that the Italians had 
occupied Breznica, at the junction of roads leading north-east to 
Florina and south to Kastoria. 


October 30 

The Greek communiqué stated that during the previous day large 
enemy forces attacked in Epirus, using artillery: “Our movements 
were executed in accordance with the prepared plan. In Western 
Macedonia the position is unchanged. Air activity was very restricted.” 

Patras was bombed 5 times during the day, but the town had been 
evacuated, and there was only one casualty. Three Greek bombers 
broke up a force of Italians coming up as supports on the western 
sector of the northern front. a ; 

The Admiralty announced that mines had been laid in the Gulfs of 
Patras and Corinth, and in the Gulf of Aegina, covering Athens and the 
southern entrance to the Corinth Canal. . 

The Italians reported progress due south along the coast from 
Konispolis as far as the River Kalamas. 

The Greeks were reported to have captured an Italian post at 
Biklista, on the Albanian side of the frontier on the Koritza road. 


October 31 
The Greek communiqué stated that on the Epirus front, after a 
slight withdrawal, their forces had maintained their positions through- 
out the previous day. Irregular bands co-operated with the enemy. 
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Enemy ’planes bombed Patras town and machine-gunned its inhabi- 
tants. Some houses collapsed. Rio and Naupactus were also bombed, 
though containing no military concentrations. One person was killed 
and 5 wounded. One aeroplane which engaged Italian fighters over 
Albania had not returned. 

The Italian communiqué reported that their advance in the Epirus 
had reached the Kalamas River. The unfavourable weather and the 
obstacles created by the enemy had not slowed down the movement 
of the troops. The air force bombed Patras port and several ships 
laden with troops. Thg base at Lepanto, barracks in the Metsovo Pass, 
and fortifications on roads in the valley of the Kalamas were also 
bombed. An enemy aircraft was destroyed, and one Italian machine 
was lost. The Stefani Agency reported that rair was falling incessantly 
at the front and had transformed roads into streams and plains into 
swamps and lakes. 

British aircraft began opérations from Greek bases, and were re- 
ported to have bombed Tirana and other points in ‘Albania. 


November 1 

The Greek communiqué stated that in Epirus all enemy attempts to 
use infantry and tanks had been everywhere driven Qff, and some 
prisoners had been taken. Greek aircraft had bombed and machine- 
gunned enemy columns from a low altitude the previous day, and 
during an air battle 2 enemy machines were probably destroyed. 
During the day the air forge resumed its activity, and naval forces 
shelled the enemy’s right flank for over an hour. 

Italian aircraft attacked Salonika and the Piraeus, and 2 of them 
wêre shot down. At Salonika 40 people were killed and 80 wounded, 
all civilians. They also raided Corfu, causing 30 casualties in the town, 
and Larissa, where 8 people were killed or injured. 


November 2 

An Athens communiqué reported an advance of 3$ miles into Albania 
in the Florina sector, with the capture of enemy fortified positions at 
the point of the bayonet. Over 160 prisoners were taken and 100 
animals. This enabled them to occupy the northern heights of Morova- 
Planina, south-east of Koritza. Enemy air raids were concentrated 
especially on the civil population, and 15 towns were bombed and 
machine-gunned, killing 90 and wounding 209 civilians. Greek aircraft 
made a low-bombing attack on K8ritza aerodrome and on concentra- 
tions of mechanized units in the Epirus sector. They all returned 
safely. One enemy fighter was destroyed and another badly damaged. 
Larissa was again bombed and 14 people killed. Corfu was raided 5 
times, and 10 people killed, Canea once, 6 people being killed, and 
Salonika had 6 raids during the day. At Larissa and Corfu all the 
victims were civilians. Five enemy machines were shot down. 

The Italian, communiqué stated that their aircraft had bombed and 
machine-gunned troops landing in Crete, hitting several ships and 
damaging port installations. Their troops in Greece were in action in 
the Kalamas River valley in the direction of Janina. On the previous 
day the air force had bombed the arsenal at Salamina and the ships 
anchored there; also military targets at Corfu, barracks at Schipero, 
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' the station at Larissa,'the Corinth Canal and Corinth-Athens railway, 
and the port at Salonika. All the ’planes returned. 


November 3 

The Greek High Command announced that the positions captured 
inside Albania in the Florina sector were held despite heavy attacks, 
and that their aircraft had bombed aerodromes at Koritza and Argyro, 
destroying machines on the ground and setting oil depots on fire. Four 
enemy bombers were destroyed in air battles and 2 Greek ’planes were 

‘missing. Unofficial reports stated that Durazzo had been bombed. 
Enemy raids continued against Patras, Salonika, Corfu, Janina, and 
Canea, as well as other towns and villages. No military objective was 
attacked, but buildings were destroyed and casualties, some of them 
fatal, caused among civilians. 

A later Greek communiqué stated that their troops had the previous 
day occupied a new line of heights on the Macedonian front, and during 
the day an enemy attack, backed by tanks, was repelled, and 9 tanks 
destroyed. Powerful enemy attacks against the positions in the Florina 
sectof were repelled with the bayonet, and some prisoners taken. The 
enemy made 15 bombing raids, mostly against positions captured from 
them, but also against Salonika, where casualties were caused but no 
military objective was hit. Three raiders were shot down by gun-fire 
and a fourth hit and, it was believed, shot down near the Yugoslav 
frontier. Corfu was also again raided by machines bearing Greek 
markings, i 

The Italian communiqué stated that in Epirus their troops in their 
advance to the Bridge of Perati on the Kalibaki River had overcome 
numerous well-fortified defensive lines. The air force had bombed 
military objectives at Corfu, causing many explosions at Porto Novo, 
and the port`of Patras, where a factory and barracks were hit. Larissa, 
Janina, Navarino, and Salonika were also attacked, and in Crete a raid 
was made on port installations at Canea. Two aircraft failed to return. 


November 4 

Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that the Greeks were within 
artillery range of Koritza, which was being shelled, with support from 
the air, from Bigle. A Greek wireless report stated that naval fighting 
had been going on off Corfu the previous night, and that an Italian 
vessel had been seen on fire; and Yugoslav reports stated that an 
Italian warship had been sunk during the morning. : 

The landing of British troops in Crete was officially announced. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in the Epirus sector their action 
was continued beyond the Kalabaka positions. The Air Force renewed. 
the bombing of Salonika, Corfu citadel, Navarino fort, and the coast 
along the road from Kalabaka to Janina. One machine failed to return. 
In the air battle over Salonika reported the previous day 5 more enemy 
*planes were brought down. 


November 5 
The Greek communiqué stated that on the Macedonian front detach- 
ments had captured a new height in Albania additional to those already 
announced. At various points on the front prisoners were taken and 
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mortars and machine guns captured. Enemy aircraft bombed the 
towns of the Piraeus, Patras, and Volo, as well as several villages and 
hamlets. Casualties were suffered, but no damage was done to military 
installations. Five enemy ‘planes were destroyed, and one Greek 
machine was lost. ,* Í 

Reports from Yugoslavia stated that the Greeks had captured 
Pljasa, a village on the Koritza-Presba cross-roads some 5 miles north 
of Koritza. Also that some 4,000 Alpini had been surrounded in a 
defile where the two roads to Janina met at Kalpaki, and 400 or 500 
of them captured. j 

The Italian communtqué stated that in the Epirus sector new forces 
had reached the Vojussa river bed. The air force had throughout the 
previous day bombed communications, troops, lorry columns, etc., 
and defences in the Florina, Kastoria, and Janina sectors, and other 
formations bombed Volo, Preveza, and Patras ports. 


November 6 

The Greek communiqué stated.that on the west of the Macedonian 
front their troops had captured a new line of heights with semi-perma- 
nent defence works within Albanian territory, taking 2 guns, machine 
guns, and some prisoners. The retreating enemy encountered,the fire of 
their own tanks. The aerodromes of Koritza and Argyrokastro were 
bombed, and a considerable number of machines on the ground destroyed, 
as well as hangars and barracks. All the aircraft returned. Enemy 
machines bombed various points on the front and the Piraeus and 
Janina, as well as villages and hamlets in the interior. Casualties and 
damage were caused, but not to military installations. Two of the 
raiders were brought down in air fights, with no Greek losses. The 
previous afternoon Italian ‘planes bombed Monastir several times. 

It was stated in Athens that the new heights gained included Zemjal 
Wacre village, on the road north of Koritza towards Pogradets. Greek 
artillery was reported to be shelling Koritza regularly. It was also 
learnt that the prisoners taken in the Koritza sector up to the night of 
Nov. 3 numbered 1,304, and that another trainload had reached 
Salonika. It was also stated in Athens that the report of the sea 
battle off Corfu was devoid of-foundation, and that British warships 
patrolling the west coast had not been able to find any trace of the 
Italian warships. 

The Piraeus was raided during the day, and some damage was 
caused, Two of the raiders were reported to have been shot down. 

The Italian communiqué reported that enemy attacks north of the 
Kopestica Pass and on the southern tip of Lake Prespa were “‘com- 
pletely repelled’, and the bridge on the isthmus of the lake cut. Enemy 
motorized forces. were machine-gunned and destroyed, and troop 
columns received direct hits from Italian bombers. Naval bases at 
Navarino, the Piraeus, and Argostoli, as well as military targets in 
Corfu, received direct hits. 


November 7 
The Greek communiqué stated that their troops on the Epirus front 
had made a slight withdrawal. Enemy troop concentrations had been 
successfully bombed and reconnaissance flights carried out over the 
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enemy territory, all without loss. Enemy raids on towns and villages 
continued, causing casualties but no damage to military establish- 
ments. In the fighting of Nov. 5 on the Macedonian front, 4 guns, 
9 mortars, and 52 machine guns were captured. It was learnt in 
Athens that raids had been made on enemy aerodromes at Santi 
Quaranta, Durazzo, and Valona, the last-named twice, in which British 
machines took part. About 12 enemy machines were destroyed on the 
ground. Two British aircraft failed to return, 

The Italian communiqué stated that the Kalamas River had been 
crossed by a division. The Air Force had bombed and machine-gunned 
enemy positions in the Florina sector, near Lake Presba, and on the 
Janina-Kalabaka road; also port facilities at Volo and Patras, the 
airport at Larissa, military objectives at Missolonghi, Zakynsos, and 
Metsovda, and the railway at Florina, where big fires were caused. 
During an enemy raid on Valona 2 of the ’planes were brought down. 


November 8 
The Greek communiqué reported artillery duels on the whole front 
‘ and the repelling of local enemy attacks in the Epirus sector. On the 
night of Nov. 5-6 an infantry detachment, with engineers, had destroyed 
the 9 tanks which had been immobilized on Nov. 3. Enemy forces 
bombed Corfu and some other villages and hamlets, causing some fatal 
cagualties. One raider was brought down by gun fire. 

It was understood that in their withdrawal in the Epirus sector the 
Greeks had fallen back to the Akheron river, where they were being 
subjected to heavy pressure. x 

The Italian communiqué stated that the Air Force had bombed the 
roads round Lake Presba and the fortifications of Corfu, scoring direct 
hits. All the machines returned. Six enemy planes attacked Valona; 
4 were shot down for certain and the others probably brought down. 
During the night 3 bombs were dropped on Brindisi station, damaging 
some rails, a water pipe, and one coach. A house was set on fire, but 
there were no casualties. f 

The Greek Government declared the Gulf of Cavalla and the Gulf 
of Salonika and the waters inside the island of Euboea to be dangerous 
on account of mines. f 


November 9 
The Greek communiqué reported the capture, in various frontier 
engagements, of 150 prisoners, wish 5 howitzers, 7 machine-guns, and 
other material. Air activity was significant, but one village was 
bombed, and one raider shot down. The Ministry of Public security 
announced later that during the day no enemy raid had been reported 
in the interior of the country. An Italian 3-engined bomber landed in 
Cyprus undamaged and the crew were taken prisoner. 
The Itahan communiqué reported the reinforcement of their position 
at the bridgehead of the Kalamas River. 


November 10 i 
The Greek communiqué reported the repulse of a local attack on the 
right of the front, and the capture of 80 prisoners in other local engage- 
‘ments. Semi-official reports stated that the 2nd Venezia Division had 
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been cut to pieces and scattered. It had been completely trapped for 
2 days in the Pindus gorges, and then attacked by Greek forces which 
had been scaling the mountains on either Side, after closing the southern 
end of the defile. Whole platoons were reported to have thrown their 
arms away and plunged into the river seeking to swim across, but were 
swept away. On another part of the front 3 Greek battalions attacked 
a rather larger force of Italians occupying a strong position and drove 
ae out, taking prisoners and 4 field guns, 3 howitzers, and 41 machine 


The Italian communiqué reported “some brilliant cavalry reconnais- 
sance actions as far a8 the River Vuvos”, with the capture of some 
weapons. 


November 11 

The Greek communiqué, reviewing the fighting up till the previous 
day, stated that large scale operations took place in the mountainous 
regions of Gramos and Smolika in the Central Pindus (respectively 
north and south of the Sarantaporo) which led to the utter defeat and 
dissolution of an Alpini division. The enemy attempted, by pinning 
down the Greek forces mobilized at the front, to cut communications 
between these and the forces actually on the front. The Alpini division 
sought to traverse the mountains for a rapid push towards Metsovo, 
on the main road linking Epirus and Thessaly. At first, Greek ljght 
covering detachments had withdrawn after slowing up the enemy ad- 
vance, and meanwhile other advance detachments began to arrive on 
the scene by forced marches, while further forces were also dispatched 
in that direction. A very strong counter-attack was then delivered, 
resulting, after very bitter fighting, in the enemy’s defeat and flight in 
order to evade encirclement, sweeping back with them reinforcements 
which had recently been disembarked at Valona and taken up urgently 
by lorry to help them rally. The enemy plundered villages they had 
entered, some of which presented an aspect of complete destruction. 

It was also announced in Athens that 3 battalions of the enemy 
which attacked across the Kalamas River the previous day. had been 
defeated and nearly all captured or killed, and the enemy forces in that 
sector pushed back to positions they held 6 days earlier. Further, on 
the frontier east of Argyrokastor the Greeks had attacked and captured, 
the previous day, some important positions dominating the Koritza 
road where it reached the frontier at Berat (Perat), 10 miles north of 
Kalpaki, and joined the road fromeValona. Greek forces had also got 
control’ of 2 other points near the frontier north-west of Kalpaki and 
due south of Koritza respectively, the latter on the southern spurs of 
the Marova-Planina. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA 

Nov. 5.—General Weygand arrived in Algiers, after making a tour 
of the West African possessions, including Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, 
and the Upper Niger. : 


AUSTRALIA 

Oct. 299.—Mr. Menzies told the press that Australia was with Britain 
whatever course the war took. The Greek communities, numbering 
in all from 20,000 to 25,000 were stated to be considering means of 
aiding their motherland. 

Nov. 5.—It was announced that the strength of the R.A.A.F. had 
reached a total of 35,500, men, excluding permanent personnel and 
administrative and technical staffs. 

Nov. 8.—The U.S. merchantman Csty of Rayville was sunk off Cape 
Otway. One life was lost. f 

Nov. 9.—The Navy Office, announcing the loss of the American vessel, 
said that a number of mines had been swept up. The Navy Minister 
said the Navy and Air Force were co-operating in searching for the ship 
which laid them. : 


BERMUDA 

Nov. 1.—The Government included in the Estimates for 1941 a loan 
of £200,000, free of interest, to the British Government. Local funds 
raised included £21,000 for general war purposes, £2,000 for a Spitfre, 
and £3,000 for the London air raid victims. . 


BRITISH GUIANA 
Nov. 2.—The final instalment of the Colony’s bomber fund of £50,000 
was remitted to London. 


BURMA ; 

Oct. 30.—The fund for presentation to the British Government for 
the purchase of war-’planes passed the £200,000 level. 
CANADA id a 

Oct. 29.—The Prime Minister told the press that the nations of the 
British Commonwealth would gladly accord Greece whatever assistance 
might be in their power. He referred to Greece as “‘the oldest citadel of 
human freedom”. i 

Nov. 7.—The Governor-General, opening Parliament, declared in the 
Speech from the Throne that they were determined to prosecute the 
war “to the utmost of our strength”. The destruction of freedom in 
Europe had awakened in the Western Hemisphere a fuller consciousness 
of the Nazi menace, and in face of the common peril there had arisen 
an increasing measure of co-operation between the U.S.A. and the nations 
of the British Commonwealth. i 


I5il 


CHINA 
SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

Nov. 7.—Chinese reports stated that the Japanese were evacuating 
Ichang, Nanchang, and other important points in the Yangtze Valley. 

Nov. 8.—The Japanese Army spokesman in Shanghai denied that 
Ichang or other cities were being evacuated. Foreign observers re- 
ported, however, that numbers of troops were being transferred to 
Formosa and Hainan. 

E SOUTH CHINA 

Oct. 28.—The Japanese were reported to have withdrawn from 
Nanning, the capital of Kwangsi Province. Japanese aircraft raided 
Loywing (Lungwen), the headquarters of the Chinese National Airways 
Corps where the aircraft were assembled. Kunming was again bombed 
by 13 machines. 

Oct. 29.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of Shaoshing. They 
also reported that the Japanese had set fire to Nanning before retiring. 

Oct. 30.—The Japanese claimed to have destroyed all the bridges over 
the Mekong River on the Burma Road. 

Nov. 2.—The Japanese were reported, by the Chinese, to have 
evacuated Chennankwan, a strategic pass on the Indo-Chinese border, 
and other points in Kwangsi. 

Nanning was raided by Japanese aircraft. . 


FOR IGN INTERESTS 

Nov. 2.—The Japanese military authorities in Shanghai detained 
4 river steamers, 2 Italian, one German, and one Portuguese, and 
confiscated their cargoes of silk and cotton. 

Nov. 3.—The first American steamer carrying evacuees left Shanghai 
with 350 civilians. Nearly 5,000 Americans were stated to have 
registered for evacuation. 

Nov. 8.—The Chinese Courts in the French Concession at Shanghai 
were transferred to the control of the Nanking Administration. The 
Japanese Embassy spokesman said that no negotiations had so far 
been opened for the transfer of the Chinese Courts in the International 
Settlement, but they hoped that a similar agreement would be reached. 

Nov. 9.—It was announced that the British naval maintenance party 
at Wei-hai-wei had been withdrawn for the duration of the war. 


~ 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

Nov. 11.—A joint declaration was issued, in London, by the Govern- 
ments of Czecho-Slovakia and Poland by which they pledged themselves 
to chd “once and for all the period of past recriminations and disputes’ 
and after the war to enter, as sovereign States, into “a closer political 
and economic association”. Each would preserve its independence and 
sovereignty, but in foreign, economic, and military affairs would com- 
bine in a union that amounted to a confederation. 

The declaration also reaffirmed the “inflexible” faith of both Govern- 
ments in the final victory of Great Britain, and stigmatized the “cynical 
farce” the Axis leaders were endeavouring to stage by proclaiming 
themselves the builders of the new European Order. The two Govern- 
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ments addressed “this burning appeal to all free people immune from 
the German terror that in the measure of their strength they should help 
the nations allied in the struggle for the freedom of all nations and the 
deliverance of the world from its present monstrous nightmare”. 

On behalf of Poland Prof. Stronski declared that experience had 
shown that the post-1920 structure of Central and South-East Europe 
was not strong enough to preserve the free peoples from aggression, and 


. both Poles and Czecho-Slovaks hoped by their decision to lay the 


foundations of a strong and coherent structure in their part of the world. 


e 


DENMARK 


Nov. 6.—Particulars published in London of the spoliation of the 
country showed that in 6 weeks from the beginning of September the 
Germans had taken 20,000 head of cattle each week. They had also 
requisitioned the Jutland potato crop, and ordered the slaughter of 
30 per cent of the country’s heifers, half the pigs, and half the poultry. 
Very large quantities of bacon had gone to Germany, and most of the 
fishing catch recently. 

Estimates of the value of the plunder placed it, at about 1,000 
million kroner (say £55 million). 


EGYPT 


Oct. 29.—A law was issued giving the police power to arrest on the 
spot anyone spreading false rumours about the military situation. 

Nov. 1.—Mr. Eden arrived in Cairo frofa Khartoum. 

Nov. 11.—A gathering in Cairo of some 50 Arab chieftains represent- 
ing the tribes of the Nile Valley passed a resolution to volunteer for the 
defence of the country. . 


EIRE 


Nov. 7.—Mr. de Valera, speaking in the Dail about Mr. Churchill’s 
statement regarding ports in Eire, said he did not know if everyone 
was prepared to take that statement, as he was, as a symbol, perhaps 
a natural expression of regret, or whether it portended something more. 
They might, he said, be facing a grave crisis. “If we are to face it, we 
will do it, knowing our cause is just and right. There can be no question 
of the handing over of these ports so long as this nation remains 
neutral. They are ours and within our sovereignty. There can be no 
question of leasing these ports, and*there can be no question of them 
being handed over on any conditions whatever. Any attempt to-bring 
pressure to bear on us by any of the belligerents—by Great Britain— 
would only lead to bloodshed. .. .” . 

He said it was a lie to say that German submarines or any others 
were being supplied with fuel or provisiòns in their ports. It was not 
only a lie but was known by the British Government to be a falsehood. 


` FRANCE 


Oct. 29.—General Huntziger left Vichy for Paris. 
General Weygand’s statement in the Moroccan press. (See Morocco.) 
The Vichy Government issued a decree depriving 23 people of their 
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French citizenship and property. They included M. Léger, formerly per- 
manent head of the Quai d’Orsay. . 

General de Gaulle’s H.Q. announced that General Legentilhomme, 
Commander of the Allied Forces in French and British Somaliland until 
the Armistice, had ‘arrived in London and joined the Free French 
Forces. Issue of statement by Embassy in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

Oct. 30.—Marshal Pétain, broadcasting from Lyons, said he had met 
Hitler a few days earlier, and ‘‘this meeting raised hope and caused 
anxiety ... Such an interview was only possible, 4 months after our 
military defeat, thanks to the dignity of the French people in face of 
their ordeal and thanks to the enormous effort towards regeneration 
which they have made. It was only possible, also, thanks to the heroism 
of our sailors, the energy of our Colonial leaders, and the loyalty of the 
native populations. France has rallied.” 

Tt was of his own free will that he had met Hitler. “I have been 
under no Diktat, no pressure from him. Collaboration between our two 
countries was considered. I accepted the principles of it. The applica- 
tion will be discussed later.” The salvation of France, he declared, was 
first of all in their own hands, and the first duty of every Frenchman 
was to trust. “He who has taken charge of the destiny of France,” he 
went on, “‘has the duty of creating the most favourable atmosphere to 
safeguard the interests of the country. Itis with honour, atid to maintain 
French unity . . . within the framework of a constructive activity of the 
new European order that I enter to-day the path of collaboration’. . . 
the load of suffering of our country may thus be lightened, the lot of 
our prisoners improved, the burden of occupation expenses lessened, 
and the line of demarcation rendered more flexible, and the... pro- 
visioning of the territory facilitated. This collaboration must be 
sincere. All thought of aggression must be excluded from it... An 
armistice, after all, is not peace. France has numerous obligations 
towards the victor. At any rate she remains sovereign. This 
sovereignty imposes upon her the obligation to defend her soil. 

“To erase divergencies of opinion, to subdue dissensions in her 
colonies—this is my policy. The Ministers are responsible only to me, 
and to me alone. And history shall judge. Until now I have spoken to 
you as a father—to-day I speak to you as the Leader. Follow me. 
Keep your trust in eternal France.” 

Reports from neutral sources stated that the Germans had already 
sent 800,000 tons’ of wheat to Germany, and had requisitioned much 
livestock, a million pigs having gene in one fortnight in September. 
It was estimated that in 1941 the Germans would have in their hands 
nearly all the country’s beet sugar, 85 per cent of the butter, oil, etc., 
and most of the cereals. 

‘Oct. 31.—The Petit Dauphinois announced that the course of events 
had obliged the Government to adopt paper money instead of the gold- 
covered currency hitherto in use. It added, however, that French war 
finance was assured for an appreciable part by advances made by the 
Bank of France in paper money, guaranteed by the signature of the 
Government. Apart from the daily bill for the cost of the Army of 
Occupation a sum of 45,000 millions was needed for reconstruction and 
for providing work for demobilized soldiers. 

Nov. 3.—A Free French Forces communiqué issued in London 
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announced that Admiral Muselier had inspected at a southern British 
port a group of French naval units which were regularly taking part in 
the operations of the British Fleet. 

Reports from American sources stated that Laval had told a cor- 
respondent, before meeting Hitler, that he beliéved democracy was 
dead in all the countries of thé world, the proof of this being the com- 
plete victory of the totalitarian Powers. 

It was learnt that Laval had made a statement to the press in Paris 
on Oct. 31 in which he said that the negotiations with Germany had not 
emerged from the preliminary agreement in principle. Progress was 
likely to be slow while military operations confinued, but France was 
now drawing up an answer to Germany’s questionnaire. He emphasized 
that the Colonial and economic co-operation contemplated served 
German and European as well as French interests, and denied that the 
German proposals involved any aggressive intentions. The contacts 
with the Germans were taking place in an atmosphere of courtesy and a 
spirit of comprehension, not present just after the armistice, and “when 
I saw Pétain facing the Führer”, he declared, “I realized that the fate 
of our two nations could have been settled other than by war. Hence- 
forth France will know how to protect herself against foreign domina- 
tion.” 

The Government took over financial control of the Havas 
Agency and issued a ban on listening to British wireless broadcasts and 
those from other countries engaged in “‘anti-national’’ propaganda. 

They also amended the Press Law of 1881 to provide sentences of up 
to 2 years and fines up to 3,000 francs for “‘offending the Chief of State by 
the publication of attacks or slurs” on him. 

The Ministry of the Interior, under orders from Germany, suspended 
the repatriation of refugees from the occupied territory till new regula- 
tions could be drawn up. 

It was learnt that M. de Brinon was to go to Paris as French Am- 
bassador, by agreement between Laval and the German authorities. 

Nov. 4.—Reports from observers reaching Lisbon from occupied - 
France stated that factories working for Germany had increased their 
output by 15 per cent, and employment was plentiful, whereas in 
unoccupied territory work was scarce and wages low. It was also 
stated that there was no support in Vichy for the old democratic 
order, and little sympathy for General de Gaulle, everything being 
done to discredit him and distort his policy. 7 

Nov. 9.—Laval was reported by #he Paris press to be in the capital, 
accompanied by the Minister of Finance and M. de Brinon. 

The Ministry of Colonies issued æ statement in Vichy declaring that 
De Gaulle’s forces had launched a new attack on French sovereignty, 
and had landed troops near Libreville, supported by British light naval 
forces. The garrison were continuing their defence of the capital, despite 
intensified British air bombing. 

Nov. 10.—Laval issued an official Note, after a discussion with 
Göring, stating that there would be no negotiations for a definite peace 
settlement until the war with Britain was ended. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
Nov. 8.—It was stated in Brazzaville that the town of Lambarene, 
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‘in Gabon, had decided to surrender to General de Gaulle, who was 
granting the inhabitants honourable terms. : 

Nov. 9.—General de Gaulle’s troops were reported to have landed 
near Libreville, Gabon. (See also France.) i 

Nov. 11.—It was announced by General de Gaulle’s H.Q. that Libre- 
ville had surrendered early on the morning of Nov. 10. In a broadcast 
from Leopoldville General de Gaulle addressed himself to the spirit of 
Marshal Foch, and said: ‘To-day another French soldier wishes to report 
to you. You, who have given us our victories and have vanquished your 
enemies, have always,desired to go on until ultimate victory. That is 
our desire also.” (See also Great Britain, Nov. 10 and 11.) 


GERMANY 


Oct. 29.—The Berlin radio announced that “owing to circumstances 
dictated by the war” all radio stations, including those in occupied 
France and the Protectorates of Moravia and Bohemia, would close down 
at 7.15 p.m. 

The Government were understood to be endeavouring to induce all 
neutral countries to banish the Polish diplomats still recognized. The 
Börsen Zeitung criticized Switzerland for allowing news of Poles to 
appear in the press. 

A Berlin broadcast in Greek stated that “Greece is still free. She still 
has a chance. She can still range herself on the side of the Axis—a 
decision which will mean for her enduring peace”. 

Oct. 30.—Foreign press correspondents in Berlin were told “in 
confidence” at the Wilhelmstrasse that the invasion of Greece had taken 
Germany by surprise and that Hitler’s chief concern at the moment was 
to establish peace on the Continent. , It was suggested that as the inva- 
sion had upset his plans he would be ready to mediate between the 
Greeks and the Italians. 

Officials also stated that diplomatic activity against Britain had 
entered upon “‘a real offensive”. Hitler’s conversations with the French 
leaders had dealt with the fundamental questions of France’s future, in 
which 3 points had been mutually recognized “not sentimentally, but 

.cold-bloodedly, ın order to avoid errors and misunderstandings’’. 
„First, France declared war; secondly, France lost the war; thirdly, 
France must pay‘her share of the cost of it. 

Of Spain, the officials said, “Spaniards are spiritually linked with the 
‘team which is to re-organize Europe in community with the Axis”. 

Hitler telegraphed to Mussolini assuring him that between them 
‘there was still, as always, “complete identity of views”. 

° Nov. 1.—The Politisch-diplomatische Korrespondenz, in an article 
headed “‘England’s hand in Greece”, declared that “Britain has never 
yet renounced the extension of her war plans to south-eastern Europe 
when the appropriate moment for doing so arrived”. 

Nov. 2.—It was learnt that Göring had issued a proclamation stating 
that “a new period of creative work in all spheres of economic and social 
life lies ahead’’, and going on to declare that the Second Four-Year 
Plan had entirely fulfilled his expectations, in some cases even exceed- 
ing them. “What has been built up in unremitting labour in accordance 
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with the wishes of the Führer”, he said, “has stood the test in the present 
war. All the hopes of Germany’s enemies that the Reich might be 
defeated by means of a cowardly blockade have been dashed.” i 

The Four-Year Plan and the war industry formed ‘‘one single unit”, 
which was “adapted to the exigencies of the German nation’s struggle 
for liberty”. 

Nov. 4.—The Wirtschaft und Statistik published figures of the 
Government’s indebtedness showing that at the end of August the 
total was 62,800 million marks, as compared with 34,100 when 
the war began. The increase in August alone was 3,600 million. Of 
the 62,800 million, 31,000 million was long term, and 27,500 million 
short term, the latter three times as large a figure as at the end of 
August, 1939. 

(When the Nazis assumed power in 1933 the total indebtedness was 
11,700 million, of which some 1,500 was short term. By far the greater 
part of the short term indebtedness since 1933 was undisclosed, and, 
according to neutral experts, the total indebtedness was over 120,000 
million.) ` 

Nov. 6.—The Dienst aus Deutschland denied that any peace offensive 
was contemplated in Berlin, adding that neither the military nor the 
political situation offered any ground for such an initiative. 

The News Agency announced that dozens of Italian submarines 
had passed into the Atlantic to assist in the blockade of Britain. 

Nov. 7.—Reply to U.S. Government’s request for safe conduct for 
ships repatriating Americans. (See U.S.A. 

It was announced im Berlin that the harvest statistics showed that 
the country could save “a large reserve”. The production of bread grain 
was 24,600,000 tons, only 2 per cent below the average of 1935-39, the 
potato crop was some 86 million tons, and the sugar beet production 
18 million tons. The figures could be increased still further, until all 
the Germans repatriated from other countries were settled in German 
agriculture. 

Nov. 8.—The wireless bulletins announced that Hitler had arrived in 
Munich, accompanied by Nazi party veterans, for the celebration of the 
Putsch of Nov. 9, 1923. A later bulletin stated that he had addressed 
old party members at the Lowenbrau cellar, and’at 8.30 an abridged 
version of his speech issued by the News Agency was broadcast. He 
declared that all predictions and calculations of the enemy had failed, 
and contrasted the “hard facts” with the false conclusions and jugglings 
of Germany’s adversaries, declaringe“‘the fight will go on until it ends 
in our victory”. 

After emphasizing the “inner strength and unity of the nation 
and the unheard-of greatness and might of the German armed forces’, 
he went on, “the cowardly nightly attacks on the defenceless German 
civil population by the British Air Force have met with hard and un- 
relenting retaliation carried out by the German Air Force on military 
objectives in England, after a long period of patience had been observed”. 
He also said that “Mr. Churchill, that arch liar, has recently been forced 
to give up lying about German submarine losses. He now has to admit 
that German submarines have increased in number. I can assure you 
that they will go on increasing. One of these days there will be no Mr. 
Churchill, but there will still be German U-boats.” 
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He also repeated the usual statements about Germany’s readiness 
to disarm, and Great Britain’s determination to make war on her, and 
said that when he realized Britain had decided to do this at all costs he 
hoped they would do it while he was still alive, “for I knew that this 
must be the hardést struggle into which Germany had ever been 
forced”. He believed himself, however, to be “the hardest man that the 
German people have had for decades, and perhaps for centuries”, but 
also the one possessing the greatest authority, adding: “I believe in my 
success, and that unconditionally.” 

He then claimed that the second cycle of the Four-Years’ Plan, just 
beginning, would make them economically independent, and concluded 
by asserting that the night air raids had been begun by Britain. Sud- 
denly, Mr. Churchill had dropped bombs on the civil population. “I 
waited in patience,” he went on, “thinking ‘this man is mad’... and I 
made my plea for peace. Now I am resolved to fight it out to the last... 
The British people, for whom I feel sorry, will have Mr. Churchill to 
thank for all they will suffer. It was the greatest military folly of all 
time that Mr. Churchill committed in attempting to fight with the 
weakest of his weapons. He does not know the German people and 
their readiness for sacrifice.” ; 

Proclaiming that the German people were firmly confident in their 
leadership he ended by saying, “this leadership has no other aim 
than a Germany of honour and might, of magnitude and freedom. 
Victory will be ours at the end of this struggle”. 

The meeting of the Nazi Party “Old Guard” took place in the 
Léwenbrau in Munich, instead of the Burgerbrau, and, according to 
neutral reports, was attended by Hess instead of Hitler. 

It was announced in Berlin that so far some 700,000 children had 
been evacuated from air raid zones into the country. The evacuations 
were voluntary. 

Nov. 9—The News Agency, reporting the raid on Munich, said: 
“Obviously the purpose of the R.A.F. was to disturb the festive hour 
of the German people in the capital of the Nazi movement.” 

The Wilhelmstrasse announced the impending visit of Molotoff in the 
same words as that used by the Soviet Government. 

Nov. 11.—A delegation of honour met M. Molotoff at the frontier at 
Markinia. 

Ribbentrop was reported to have just had two long conferences with 
the Japanese Ambassador. 

The News Agency said of M. Madotoff’s visit that both Germany and 
the Soviet were concerned, in view of their historical experience, in 
placing their relations on a good and stable basis. The conversations 
would cover many aspects of German-Russian relations. 

The National-Zettung declared that the visit would enable Turkey and 
the States lying within the closer German-Russian field of power to 
reconsider their present policy. Not only would a new order in Europe 
be discussed, but also a world-wide political reorganization. Reference 
was also made to the formation of “a world front against England”. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Oct. 29.—The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the 
week ending Oct. 20 totalled 198,030 tons, made up of 32 British ships, 
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of 146,528 tons; 7 Allied vessels, of 24,686 tons; and 6 neutral, of 26,816 
tons. The British losses were the heaviest yet experienced. 

Oct. 31.—The War Office announced that Lord Gort had returned 
after a fortnight’s visit to the forces in Iceland. 

Nov. 1.—The Admiralty announced the extehsion of the areas 
dangerous to shipping to the waters in the English Channel and the 
Bay of Biscay eastward of certain lines. 

The Air Ministry announced that during October 241 German aircraft 
had been destroyed in and around the British Isles. British machines 
lost numbered 119, but the pilots of 62 were saved. From Aug. 8 to the 
end of September the number of enemy ’planes’destroyed was 2,185. ° 

Nov. 2.—The Air Ministry News Service issued a statement showing 
that during the previous 12 weeks the German Air Force had lost 
2,433 machines, i.e. 3 aircraft and 14 airmen for every one of Great 
Britain. From Aug. 8 to the end of October, some 6,000 airmen had 
been killed or taken prisoner, while the R.A.F. lost only 353 pilots. 

It was understood that the Government had requested the French 
Government to inform them of the character and extent of Marshal 
Pétain’s commitments towards Germany resulting from his acceptance 
of “collaboration”. 

Nov. 3.—The First Lord of the Admiralty, in an Empire broadcast, 
said that British troops had landed in Greek territory. The Navy was 
there; air support was being given, and military objectives in Naples had 
been bombed. “What we can do”, he added, “we will do.” There were 
great difficulties ahead, but there were algp some reassuring facts, and 
the road to victory was beginning to define itself. 

Shipping losses had been heavy of late. He made no promises and 
no prophecies, but the Navy was doing its best against the problem of 
the intensified U-boat attack. He often thought, he went on, of 
Nelson’s incessant cry for “more frigates”, and his professional advisers 
had often in the past months asked for more destroyers. The 50 U.S. 
destroyers had been exceedingly welcome, and“he would be equally 
thankful for any more that could be spared. 

They had not failed to remark in England the significance of the fact 
that in the American Election the issue of aid for Britain had by the 
common consent of both parties been placed completely above the 
battle and accepted as common ground. They would not easily forget 
that that had been so. 

Nov. 4.—Reply of Soviet Government to British statement re 
Russian participation in the Danulse Commission. (See U.S.S.R.) 

It was announced that 2 more battalions of Canadians had arrived in 
England. 

The Minister of Labour, speaking at a Midland factory, said: “In 
another 6 months we shall have passed Germany in aircraft, ships, and 
guns, and I venture to prophesy that immediately we have done that 
the world will move forward to a peaceful time of reconstruction, the 
wiping away of privilege, and the growth of knowledge ... I shall be 
visiting you again, and I shall not be talking of war, but of a great 
effort towards building a better civilization.” 

Nov. 5.—Mr. Churchill’s review of the war. (See Special 
Summary.) d 

The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week ended 
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Oct. 27 were 6 British vessels, of 9,986 tons; and 2 Allied, of 6,874 tons, 
or a total of 16,860 tons. . 

It was learnt that since the previous total of enemy losses was 
published (on Sept. 29) Germany had lost a further 65,639 tons, and 
Italy 74,671 tons. 

Lord Halifax, speaking in the House of Lords on the war situation, 
said the Government intended to do all in their power to assist Greece 
in defending herself against her rapacious neighbour, and they were 
making the cause of Greece their own. Yugoslavia’s position had now 
become more delicate, but “we are confident”, he said, “that Yugoslavia 
` will reject, as she has Hitherto rejected, any demands from Germany or 
Italy which are incompatible with Yugoslav sovereignty. They have 
before their eyes the example of the fate of Rumania. Already morally 
occupied by Germany, she is on the highway to becoming physically 
occupied as well”. i 

Thanks to the far-sighted policy of her Government Turkey consti- 
tuted a sold barrier against aggression. He endorsed the Turkish 
President’s declaration about the alliance with Britain, adding, “We 
have on this side the same faith in Turkey as we believe Turkey has in 
us.” 

As to France, Hitler was prosecuting his design of attempting to 
bring about the disintegration of the whole life and future of the 
French nation. It was in that light that they must look upon HitJer’s 
interview with Marshal Pétain. 

He went on: “We realize tg the full the difficulties of Marshal Pétain’s 
position. No doubt he hoped, by entering the path of collaboration, 
that the load of suffering of France might in the near future be eased, 
that the lot of French prisoners m Germany might be improved; the 
burden of occupation expenses might be lessened; and the line of 
demarcation between the two parts of France might be made more 
flexible. 

“Whatever he may have hoped or may be hoping to gain for France, 
we cannot believe that a Government headed by a man of honour like 
Marshal Pétain would commit France to a course which would be a 
stab in the back of her former Ally. We on our side have repeatedly 
rejected all suggestiorfs from the enemy for an agreement with us at the 
expense of France. 

“Ts it too much to hope that those who direct French policy may see 
more and more clearly as German plans are unfolded that in the end 
the cause of French survival is the same as ours, and that any action 
that would have the effect of aggravating our difficulties—and, of 
course, we should have to meet it with whatever counter-action cir- 
cumstances might demand—must also directly deny that which must 
be the prayer of every loyal Frenchman, that he may see France 
restored to her former strength and greatness?” 

Nov. 6.—The Ministry of Economic Warfare, in a written reply to a 
Parliamentary question, said the Government desired to enable Spain 
to receive adequate supplies of oil for her own consumption, but not 
for re-export, and to maintain her oil stocks at a reasonable and steady 
level. Negotiations had taken place and agreement had been reached 
on a*programme of imports for the last 4 months of 1940, based on the 
existing rate of consumption, which was limited by Spanish Govern- 
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ment restrictions imposed for financial reasons. Navicerts were accor- 
dingly being issued for these amounts. 

The Foreign Office announced that, in response to a request from the 
Greek Government, the Government had assured them of their readi- 
ness to provide such financial assistance as might be required to meet 
their needs in the sterling area. Meanwhile, the Government had at 
once placed £5 million at the disposal of the Greek Government by way 
of an advance for this purpose 

The Under-Secretary for War announced in Parliament that the 
following changes were to be made in the Home Guard:—the granting 
of Commissions, enabling officers to command all local troops in an 
emergency; the institution of N.C O. ranks; substitution of battle 
dress for the denim uniform; and the supply of rifles, automatic rifles, 
machine guns, and grenades on a scale representing full armament for 
a million men. í 

A Director-General would be appointed to co-ordinate the force and 
bring it in line with the Regular Army. He would replace the Inspector- 
General on the staff of the C.-in-C. There would still be an Inspector- 
General of the Home Guard, however, and the post would be filled by 
Lord Gort. 

Nov. 7.—Mr. Butler, replying to a question in Parliament, said the 
Goyernment had taken note of the Italian statement that Italian men 
and aircraft had participated in the bombing of London, and “they 
must accordingly reserve full liberty of action in regard to Rome”. 

Nov. 8.—It was announced that Mr. Eden had arrived back in Eng- 
land and that he had visited the troops at Gibraltar on his way from 
Egypt. . 

Nov. 9.—Men born in the second half of 1905 and those who had 
reached the age of 20 since July 28 registered for service. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain died at the age of 71. 

Mr. Churchill’s speech at the Mansion House. (See Special Summary.) 

Vichy report of attack on Libreville. (See France.) 

Nov. 10.—It was officially denied in London that British naval forces 
had been shelling Libreville or assisted in the landing of General de 
Gaulle’s troops. A naval squadron had, howevér, resisted an attempt 
by the submarine Poncelet to smk a British warship without warning. 
As a result of this retaliatory action the Poncelet surfaced and scuttled 
herself. The crew were saved. 

Nov. 11.—The Air Ministry isswed a categorical denial of a press 
report of an announcement by the Minister 'of Finance at Vichy that 
there had been intensive British air bombing at Libreville. 


GREECE 

Oct. 29.—The King was appointed C.-in-C. of all the Forces, and 
General Papagos, the Chief of Staff, C.-in-C. of the Army. The General, 
in an Order of the Day, said “We will fight till the last breath”, and the 
“ Under-Secretary of the Navy issued an order declaring “Let contempt 
of danger be our emblem”. ‘ 

The King, replying to the message from the King of England, said 
“I can assure you that we will advance side by side to the end.” General 
Metaxas, in reply to Mr. Churchill, said the inspiring echo of his words 
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had resounded throughout the nation. With all confidence in their great 
and heroic ally they were going to ‘‘base our common and certain 
victory on the eternal principles of morality, justice, and liberty 
established 3,000 yedrs ago on the sacred soil we are now defending”. 

Twenty British airmen who had been interned were released and 
carried through the streets, and crowds cheered outside the British 
Legation. 

Orders were sent to 5 Greek vessels at Lisbon and to 14 at Funchal to 
remain in harbour. 

Grazzi, the Italian Minister, remained in Athens, in the German 
Legation, and was understood to have declined to ask for his passports 
on the ground that he could see no reason for doing so, as the two 
countries were not at war. 

Oct. 30.—The press published a statement by the Admiralty declaring 
that it was an Italian submarine which sank the Hele at Tinos on Aug. 
15. Photographs of fragments of the torpedo bearing an Italian inscrip- 
tion were also published. 

Telegrams supporting the Government’s stand were received from all 
parts of the country and from Greeks throughout the world. 

The Press Under-Secretary broadcast an address in which he referred 
to the country’s endurance of the restrictions imposed on its freedom of 
expression by its loyalty to the requirements of friendship with Italy, 
and to the ‘“‘great and sorrowful sacrifice of keeping silent over the long 
martyrdom of the Dodecanese”. The country would suffer great tests 
and great sacrifices, but without them the State’s slow death would be 
inevitable. Greece would hold fast, and finally conquer. No material 
fosce had ever conquered the spirit; and ‘‘Greece is forever on the side 
of the spirit”. 

Oct. 31.—The number of men mobilized was estimated, by Yugo- 
Slavian correspondents, at 400,000. 

Nov. 1—The Governor of Athens published a denial of Italian 
rumours that he was opposed to the Premier’s foreign policy. 

The leader of the Communist Party, who was in gaol, telegraphed to 
the Government asking to be sent to the front to fight against Fascism. 

Among offers of hetp was one of the services of all the Greeks living 
in Dar-es-Salaam, who in half an hour collected £2,000 to send to 
Athens for war purposes. The Greek communities in Ottawa and other 
Canadian cities opened funds for the Red Cross and for victims of air 
raids, and the Viceroy of India sent £1,000 to Athens from his War 
Purposes Fund as a first contribution for the relief of air raid victims. 

The Secretary-General of the National Confederation of Labour, in a 
broadcast, summoned workers in America, Russia, and the neutral 
countries generally to insist that their Governments should forbid the 
export of raw materials to Italy and boycott the transport of goods 
destined for her and Germany. He also called on the organized workers 
in Italy to refuse to fight, and on the peasants of Albania to revolt. 

Tt was learnt in Athens that British naval officers had arrived there 
and in a number of the islands. 

The Athens papers printed a headline reading, “Beware of the 
propaganda of enemies and friends. As a united people and Govern- 
ment we see nothing but'war. We live war, we make war, we can discuss 
nothing else but war and victory.” 
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A law was published authorizing the Minister in London to set up a 
committee presided over by himself to supervise such requisitioning 
` and use of Greek shipping as he judged necessary. 

The return of the Bank of Greece was published showing’ that the 
gold foreign exchange reserve had risen between Oct. 15 and 23 by 
nearly 11 million drachmas to 5,901,893,160 drachmas. 

Nov. 2.—The Prime Minister received a telegram from General de 
Gaulle expressing, on behalf of all French people, his admiration for the 
people of Greece, and his confidence that they were giving to the world 
an example worthy of their ancient traditions. 

` General Metaxas replied that he was convinctd that the hearts of all 
French people without exception were beating for the success of their 
just cause. The great French nation could not but be with them, as they 
had in the past. 

Nov. 3.—General Gambier-Parry arrived in Athens, with a staff of 
officers. 

Notices were published in the press calling up reservist artillerymen 
from the 1925-26 classes. 

Nov. 4.—It was announced that some British troops had landed in 
Crete. They were enthusiastically welcomed by the people. 

The Italian Minister left Athens with 190 other Italians. 

Instructiohs were sent to the Consulate in Egypt to call up all male 
residents of 22 to 37 who had completed their military training, 
estimated to number about 20,000. 

The first batch of Italian prisoners reached Salonika, and were 
reported to have stated that they were°glad to be captured, as they 
had been brought to Albania against their will and had been without 
food for 3 days when captured. x 

Nov. 6.—Announcement of financial assistance from the British 
Government. (See Great Britain.) 

The Government authorized the formation of a Dodecanese Legion. 

Nov. 7.—Batches of prisoners from the central sector, captured in 
the Sarandoporo valley continued to arrive at Salonika. All reported 
a shortage of food. 

An official statement, referring to an allegation in the Belgrade 
Vreme that Greece was seeking mediation, said, #‘We can declare once 
for all that the Government have neither sought nor will ever seek 
anybody’s mediation in the struggle against Italy, which they are 
determined to carry through to the very end”., * 

Nov. 9.—Reports from Turkish,sources stated that many German 
“tourists” in Athens were acting as Italian intelligence agents, dnd that 
many ‘fifth columnists” were being rounded up. 

Nov. 11.—The Minister of Finance announced the following measures: 
suspension during the war of the tax on agricultural produce; reduction 
by 20 per cent of the tax on patents; increases in pensions for war 
victims, with special allocation to each child of soldiers killed in action, 
and pensions to the victims of air raids; and compulsory insurance of 
fixed property and factory installations, except for small unfurnished 
houses. 


HUNGARY 
Nov. 4.—Mr. Stéedman, a British chartered accountant, was arrested 
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by 2 detectives and taken to prison where his lawyer was refused access 
to him. The British Legation inquired in every possible quarter for his 
whereabouts, but the prison authorities denied that he was there until 
he was recognized by his lawyer. The British authorities eventually 
secured him 3 hours: bail on his promising to secure a Yugoslav visa 
and leave the country at once. ; 

Nov. 5.—The Hungarian authorities stated that there was an 
important charge against Mr. Steedman, but did not say what it was. 

Nov. 6.—The Prime Minister, addressing the Government Party, 
indicated that the Government, while remaining loyal to co-operation 
with Germany, would fight hard for the independence of their political 
and social life against the tide of German demands. 

Nov. 8.—The Attorney General announced the discovery of a plot 
by the Arrow Cross Party to establish a Nazi régime. He said they 
planned to kidnap Admiral Horthy and to murder his suite and the 
Minister of the Interior, and force the release of leaders of the party, and 
then to proclaim Szalasi as Prime Minister. - 

He asked for the arrest of 5 Deputies on the ground that they had 
plotted to force the Regent to grant an amnesty to Szalasi, who had 
been imprisoned on a charge of treason. 

Nov. 10.—The Catholic papers reported the discovery of another 
plot, and the arrest of 39 people found in possession of hand grenades. 
The Government organ Magyar Orsag declared that the Arrow Cross 
plot had been laid on July 15. The Parliamentary commission investi- 
gating the immunity from arrest of Deputies presented charges against 
2 leading members of the Arrow Cross Party. 

The British Minister was understood to have informed the Foreign 
Minister that his Government “could not condone” the continued 
passage of German troops through Hungary. 

Nov. 11.—Parliament waived the immunity of Wirth and Koracs, the 
Deputies accused of complicity in the plot, and sanctioned their arrest. 
They appeared in the House in Nazi uniform and spoke in their own 
defence. 


INDIA : 

Oct. 31.—It was announced that the Viceroy’s term of office, due to 
expire in April, 1941, had been extended for a-year. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was arrested at Allahabad. 

Nov..5.— Jawaharlal Nehru was sentenced to 4 years’ imprisonment. 

Speaking at the opening of the Legislative Assembly the Finance 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council introduced a supplementary Finance 
Bill to meet a Budget deficit estimated at 13 crores (£9,750,000) due to 
war expenditure. He announced the imposition of a 25 per cent sur- 
charge on all taxes on income, and increases in postal and telegraph 
rates. ' 

The expansion of the Forces entailed heavy expenditure chargeable 
to the Indian revenues of which the initial outlay was 33 crores, with 
recurring expenditure of 16 crores a year. An army of nearly half a 
milion men was to be provided, mechanized according to modern 
requirements. Over 60,000 troops were already overseas and more 
than -100,000 had joined the Colours, a large proportion of whom were 
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already trained. Eighty-five new transport units were being formed 
and motor vehicles had increased from 5,000 to 32,000, a figure to be 
doubled next year, when 3,000 armoured Vehicles would be produced 
by their own factories. They were now able to manufacture more than 
they required of many classes of munitions and materials, chiefly owing 
to British orders which kept the factories at full blast. 

The Navy had also been much expanded, and sloops were assisting 
the Royal Navy in Indian waters, while personnel was being greatly 
increased. 

As to the air force, coast defence flights were already operating. 
The scheme for training 300 pilots and 2,000 mechanics for the Air Force 
Reserve was being advanced, and the school for officers was training 
50 at a time. England was supplying a large number of machines for 
training and it was intended to proceed with the scheme for starting 
factories in India as soon as the plant and material were available. 

Nov. 8.—The Finance Department announced that nearly 306} 
million rupees (say £23 million) had been subscribed to the All-Indian 
Defence Loans, including 2 crores 17 lakhs in interest-free Defence 
Bonds. 


INDO-CHINA 

Qct. 29.—The Governor was reported by the Japanese to have dis- 
solved Jewish secret societies. 

French troops were reported to have clashed with a band of 400 
Chinese soldiers at Kaobang, killing many of them and suffering 2 
casualties themselves. 

According to reports reaching Hong-kong about 30 per cent of the 
French inhabitants were opposed to the Vichy Government. 

Two U.S. charter ships at Haiphong, which had discharged petrol and 
other cargo originally intended -for China, were prevented from re- 
loading by the Japanese, who alleged they were going to Rangoon with 
the goods. 

Nov. 6.—Chinese reports gave the number of Japanese troops in 
the country as 50,000, but reports reaching Hong-kong stated that 
they were evacuating it via Haiphong. ï 


IRAQ x ‘ 

Nov. 6.—Parliament opened, aid in the speech from the Throne , the 
Regent expressed gratification at the very cordial relations with 
Saudi Arabia, the Yemen, Turkey, and Iran, “while friendly relations 
with our ally, Great Britain, and with other friendly States contimue 
to develop on a basis of mutual co-operation”. 


ITALY 

Oct. 27.—The Rome radio, referring to the developments in the 
Balkans, stated that “the game is a much larger one, and it isnot the 
resistance of small peoples that can stop the avalanche of mechanized 
means which only great nations have at their disposal”. 
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Oct. 28.—The Giornale d'Italia declared that some 30 British military 
groups were on Greek territory engaged in various missions, and that 
some 30 Greek bases, including Crete and Cerigo, had been placed at 
Britain’s disposal for aggressive purposes against Italy. Further, 
Greece had got ready in Egypt an expeditionary force consisting of a 
fully equipped division. 

Oct. 29.—The press and radio released news of the ultimatum to 
_ Greece, and stated that it was necessary in order to assure the inde- 
pendence of Albania, protect the bases in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and put an end to Anglo-Greek intrigues. 

The Rome radio stated that no serious operations were undertaken 
on the first day of the campaign ‘‘to give the Greeks’ time to capitulate”. 

Decision of Grazzi to remain in Athens. (See Greece.) 

Oct. 31.—The Rome radio stated that the reason the operations in 
Greece were proceeding slowly was first that they still hoped the Greek 
Government would repent of its rash action while there was still time; 
and secondly, “the fighting in the mountain zone must entail a slow 
and sure advance, costing the smallest number of lives and the least 
damage, before this can be turned into a sweeping conquering attack. 
That this has not happened yet shows that Italy had not prepared in 
advance for armed intervention”. 

Nov. 2.—An official statement issued in Rome denied that any peace 
negotiations were being conducted by Italy, adding “As Greece did not 
accept the ultimatum the Italian war machine has moved and Will 
regulate the situation”. 

Nov. 3.—A Rome dispatch*to the German News Agency stated that 
Ciano and Mussolini’s two sons had taken part in air raids on Salonika. 
The Rome radio reported that the air force had carried out a very 
heavy bombardment of the Piraeus the previous day. 

Nov. 5.—Reports were current, from Turkish sources, that a number 
of soldiers were deserting into Yugoslavia from Albania owing to want 
of food. 

Nov. 6.—The Giornale d'Italia and the Messaggero published articles 
explaining that the reason Italian airmen found difficulty in their 
attacks on Britain was because the climatic conditions were so strange 
to them. Bad weather and tempests were the normal thing, and British 
pilots were aves at home in them, giving them a great advantage. 

Report of presence of Italian submarines in the Atlantic. (See 
Germany.) n 

Nov. 7.—Signor Gayda, commenting in his paper on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
victory, said that his policy had been marked by an “ideological and 
factual attitude hostile to the Axis and Japan in favour of Great 
Britain, so much so that it is indeed difficult to trace to-day a line of 
demarcation between real intervention and the present so-called 
benevolent neutrality”. 

Nov. 9.—The wireless bulletins, referring to the slow progress in the 
attack on Greece, said that ‘‘too many people in Italy forget that as a 
centre of operations Greece is very different from France and Flanders. 
The geographical configuration of the country precludes the proper use 
of mechanized forces”. As to the air attacks it was pointed out that “in 
a country of poor peasants and shepherds there are few industrial 
establishments to bomb”. 
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Nov. 10.—It was learnt that General Soddu’had been appointed to 
command the forces in Albania? 


JAPAN 

Oct. 29.—The Foreign Office disclaimed iponeibiity for a suggestion, 
appearing in some papers, that the extension of hostilities in Europe 
would bring the Triple Alliance into play and that a three-Power con- 
ference might be held. 


KENYA 

Nov. 3.—General Smuts left Nairobi by air for home after 3 days in 
East Africa in which he inspected many units of the South African 
Forces, and made several speeches. 

Nov. 5.—It was announced that the tribes of the Central Province 
had contributed nearly £12,000 for the purchase of fighter aircraft, and 
that the idea of buying them came spontaneously from the Africans, 
who explained that they wanted them to “defend King Georges s 
house”. 


MALTA 
* Oct. 31.—A further £2,090 was sent to London for fighter aircraft, 
making £12,090 in all, and the fynd was closed. 
The local Greek community unarfimously offered itself to the 
Governor for war service. 


MOROCCO 

Oct. 29.—The Dépêche Marocaine published a message from General 
Weygand stating that certain foreign wireless stations had broadcast 
tendentious reports of France having accepted terms incompatible 
with her national honour. The Residency-General had ‘‘received from 
the French Government information which permits it to affirm that 
the said reports are devoid of all foundation. The following message, 
addressed on Oct. 28 to General Noguès by General Weygand ... has 
forcefully confirmed the above :—‘General Weygand warns the people 
of French Africa against hasty and tendentious reports... Nothing 
contrary to the honour and the interests of France and her peoples 
who have entrusted themselves + her has been or could be-agreed to 
by a Government headed by Marshal Pétain’ ”’. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Oct. 31.—It was learnt that among officials and other leading citizens 
recently arrested by the Germans were the former Burgomaster of The 
Hague, the Military Governor of Amsterdam, and several University 
professors. 

Nov. 6.—Some 40,000 workers were reported to have been sent to 
Hamburg during the ‘first 3 weeks of October to repair the damage done 
by British raids. , 
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NEW ZEALAND ` . j 
Nov. 6.—Voluntary contributions for the purchase of war-’planes 
reached a total of over £63,000. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
Nov. 3.—The Spitfire Fund, organized by the press, reached a total 
of £84,000. 


NORWAY ° 

Oct. 29.—Swedish reports stated that many demonstrations were 
being held against meetings addressed by Quisling and his followers 
at Trondheim, as well as at Bergen. 

It was understood that the German authorities had decided to build 
a highway from Trondheim to the frontier at Halden, in which leading 
German and Norwegian engineers would be engaged. 

Nov. 1.—It was learnt that Terboven had issued an order that anyone 
harbouring or assisting British subjects would be shot unless they 

/ immediately informed the German authorities. 

Nov. 3.—The Quislingist Ministry of Justice was reported to have set 
up “Extraordinary People’s Tribunals’ for enforcing thé suppression 
of party politics and punishing loyalty to the King. 


POLAND . i 

Oct. 29.—Reports from Polish sources outside the country stated 
that in the Lublin district and in West Galicia the Germans were 
preparing political, administrative, and military organizations of 
separatist Ukrainians, and that a Ukrainian militia had been formed, 
called Stich Sirilki (sharpshooters of the Ukrainian Cossacks). Many 
Ukrainians were reported to have got across into German-occupied 
Poland by professing Polish nationality until they were out of the 
reach of Soviet control. In the German sphere of influence they were 
stated to find employment easily. 

A school for Ukrainian cadets had been established at Tarnow, West 
Galicia, and a training camp for the Strilki at Zakopane. 

Swedish reports stated that many Poles had been executed in 
Germany during the past few days, some for crimes alleged to have 
been committed a year earlier. 

Nov. 1.—According to Swedish réports Frank, the German General, 
had recently stated in Cracow that 340,000 Poles were in Germany as 
labourers, not including the prisoners of war. 

The Warschauer Zeitung reported that some German enterprises 
had recently moved eastward from Central Germany. 

Nov. 5.—Estimates of the numbers of wireless sets confiscated by 
the Germans in the Government-General showed that as against 4 
million in use before the war there were only 8,500 left, including over 
8,300 in use in Cracow, the official seat of the Governor, Frank. In 
Warsaw only 2,712 persons, and in Radom only 1,593 were allowed 
to possess sets, and the owners were all German officials or soldiers. 
No Poles were allowed to have them. 
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The latest figures as to the influx of German séttlers and refugees 
into Western Poland put the number at 333,700, 

The Danziger Vorposten was reported to have stated that all real 
property belonging to Jews in Danzig and Pomerania had been regis- 
tered and would be expropriated in due course. , 

Nov. 11.—Issue of joint statement by the Governments of Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia. (See Czecho-Slovakia.) i 


PORTUGAL 


Nov. 8.—The official Diario da Manha, in an article on the 4th 
anniversary of the Foreign Minister’s assumption of office enumerated 
the principles of dictating his foreign policy as: isolation as far as possible 
from internal European quarrels; unalterable fidelity to the British 
alliance; friendship with Brazil; and unity with Spain in everything © 

affecting Peninsular dualism. It emphasized that General Franco saw 
eye to eye with Portugal in aiming at the localization of the war. Two 
circumstances were specially commented on: the solemn promise given 
by the German Government to respect the sovereignty of Portugal and 
her colonies; and the fact that Britain had made no appeal to Portugal 
incompatible with the rules of neutrality. 


RUMANIA 


Oct. 29.—Bulgarian reports stated that 6,000 German troops and 
2,000 horses had arrived in the country during the previous 2 days’ 
and were going to Moldavia. . 

Oct. 30.—The Curentul, in an article by its director, who was in Rome, 

- said that the next stage of Italo-German co-operation would be a drive 
against Turkey, the “last British entrenchment in Europe”. The 
occupation of Iran and Irak would follow. 

All shipping between Black Sea ports and Turkish waters was 
stopped, and many Greeks waiting to sail from Constanza were held up. 

Nov. 2.—It was learnt that Mr. Tracey and Mr. Anderson, the last 
two British prisoners, had been released and had reached Istanbul. 

Nov. 4.—It was reported that 30 generals, colonels, and air force 
officers had resigned as a protest against conditions in the country, 
and that discontent was growing rapidly among many sections of the 
population. The members of an agricultural syndicate comprising all 
the landowners presented a memorandum to General Antonescu 
describing the situation as disastrous. Peasants were refusing work, 
saying that they did not need wifeat and that those who did should 
work for it themselves, and, according to some reports, only 3 per cent 
of the arable land had been tilled’ for the spring harvest. 

Other reports stated that large shipments of the most essential 
commodities had been sent to Germany, and that foodstuffs were 
becoming scarce. The Government had requisitioned existing stocks 
of wheat and other essential foodstuffs and the stocks were guarded 
-by Iron Guards, who were carrying out house to house searches to 
discover hoarded food. 

General Antonescu received from all the members of the Gigurtu 
Government (except M. Manoilescu and M. Leon) a protocol stating 
that neither at Salzburg nor Vienna did their Government become a 
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party to any arrangement which implied a German military occupation. 

Reports from Turkish sources stated that in Bucarest there was a 
black-out every evening till midnight and that at Constanza and 
Giurgiu a black-out: was enforced all night, with strict restrictions on 
movements in the streets near the ports. It was rumoured that move- 
ments,»of German troops were taking place, and that the men were 
shipped from Constanza to Bulgarian ports and from Giurgiu across 
the Danube. 

Nov. 5.—The Polish Ambassador, the Consul, and all official Polish 
institutions and their staffs left Bucarest for Istanbul. The Chilean 
Legation undertook to watch over Polish interests. 

Arrival of 120 Italian military instructors reported. (See Yugoslavia.) 

Nov. 6.—Reports from Turkish sources quoted the German General 
Hansen as saying that 750,000 Rumanian troops were to be incorporated 
in the German Army. General Lorentz, a collaborator of Himmler, 
had arrived in Bucarest to take charge of the Siguranta, and Gestapo 
agents took over the secret service of the Rumanian Staff. 

The Government assumed, by decree, the right of priority in the 
purchase of all shipping, and it was believed that they intended to take 
over about 1,000 Danube barges and turn them over to Germany. 

The National Bank was compelled to exchange bank notes at the 
rate of 75 lei to the mark (the clearing rate was 50). German troops 
were allowed to send home free of duty 100,000 parcels of food a month. 

Nov. 10.—A severe earthquake in the eastern Balkans destroyed 
many buildings in various parts of the country, and damaged nearly 
every house in Bucarest. Thefirst reports of casualties estimated them 
at 500 killed and 2,000 injured. At Ploesti the earthquake was reported 
to pave been preceded by a flash of lightning, and all telephones were 
cut. The Standard Oil Co.’s offices were destroyed; also several of the 
principal buildings. At Galatz the cathedral and a church were wrecked, 
and serious damage was also reported from Buzau, Ramnicul Sarat, and 
Campa. 

Nov. 11.—A second shock occurred, doing considerable damage. 
Estimates of the destruction in Bucarest gave 183 houses destroyed and 
402 buildings seriously damaged. The loss of life was reported to be 
heavy at Buzau, Barlad, Campina, Galatz, and Focsani. The oilfields 
region was described’ by French correspondents as a spectacle of 
desolation, and U.S. press reports stated that half the villages in the 
Prohava oilfield had been destroyed. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Oct. 31.—General Smuts, speaking in Johannesberg and appealing 
' to*the country to support the work of equipping the army, said that 
recent developments pointed ever more strongly to the conclusion 
that Africa would soon become a battlefield. There was no safety in 
neutrality, and no salvation was to be found in submission. War 
drew steadily nearer their own strategic frontiers. For a year they had 
been preparing, and they were strong, but they must be stronger still. 
Nov. 1.—It was announced that General Smuts was paying a visit 
to Kenya and spending 3 days inspecting South African troops. 
Nov. 4.—General Smuts broadcast a statement on his meeting with 
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Mr. Eden in which he said they had reviewed carefully every aspect of 
the military situation in the Middle East and North Africa. The tide 
of war was now flowing towards that part of the world and nearer Asia, 
and the probability had to be taken into account that some of the 
decisive phases of the war might yet be fought out in countries in the 
Mediterranean basin. He had carried away a reassuring impression of 
the situation as a whole, and he looked forward hopefully to the develop- 
ments of the coming year. Britain’s growing strength and offensive 
spirit, Italy’s lack of enterprise, and the enemy’s ever-lengthening 
land communications as he moved to Africa and Asia were in their 
favour as the war area moved away from the West. 

Nov. 6.—The Congress of the Nationalist Party of the Free State 
met at Bloemfontein and the Hertzogites were heavily outvoted in a 
division on the question as to whether General Hertzog’s programme of 
principles should serve as a basis for the deliberations, or that of the 
Provisional Federal Council of the reunited party. General Hertzog 
accordingly resigned the leadership of the party and was followed by 
Mr. Havenga, and nearly all the delegates of the Hertzog group left 
the meeting. ; 


SPAIN 


Oct. 29.—Reports were current of unrest in Navarre, and demon- 
strations against Germany. (The province was the stronghold of 
the traditionalists.) , 

Oct. 30.—Sefior Suñer received Sir Samuel Hoare, and, afterwards, 
the German and Italian Ambassadors. 

Oct. 31.—The Belgian Ambassador left Madrid, and an official Note 
stated that the Government had intended to ask Brussels to withdraw 
him “on account of his personal behaviour”. The step had been post- 
poned owing to the war, but had now been taken in view of his persis- 
tence in his attitude. 

Nov. 3.—Ex-King Carol of Rumania arrived in Madrid. 

Nov. 6.—Statement by British Minister of Economic Warfare re 
navicerts for oil going to Spain. (See Great Britain.) 

Nov. 7.—General Franco received the British Ambassador. 


THE SUDAN 

Oct. 27.—General Smuts and Mr. Eden met in Khartoum. 

Nov. 4.—An official communiqué announcéd that Mr. Eden had 
made an extensive visit to many pafts of the Sudan and held conference 
with the Governor, the C.-in-C. Middle East, the Air Officer Command- 
ing Middle East, and the Major-General Commanding the Troops. 
He had also visited Imperial Troops and units of the Sudan Defence 
Force at Khartoum, Port Sudan, the Gadaref area, and other points 
on the Eastern frontiers. . 


SWEDEN 


Nov. 9.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Gothenburg, reaffirmed the 
Government’s resolve to maintain their neutrality and defend their 
independence and democratic order. The tension had grown less as far 
as Sweden was concerned, and it had been possible to reduce the num- 
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ber of troops under arms, but efforts to strengthen military preparedness 
were being pursued incessantly. i 

Of the talk of a “new order” he said that if its purpose was to create 
a better world and living conditions all peoples must be prepared to 
subordinate their selfish interests to the common weal, but it was 
equally clear that this work could best be achieved by the co-operation 
of free peoples. A people in shackles could not give of its best, a fact 
overlooked by those who were making their own political system an. 
essential part of the “new order”. 


SWITZERLAND + 


» Nov. 6.—The Government instructed the Minister in London to 
protest again the passage over the country during the night of aircraft, 
believed to be British. The Army Command issued an order for a 
complete black-out from 10 p.m. till dawn as from the next day. 


SYRIA 


Oct. 29.—Some 20 Jews were dismissed from Government service. 
(The Vichy decree was applicable to the colonies.) 

Nov. 10.—Reports from t stated that a German mission engaged 
in the desert ostensibly in archaeological research was believed to include 
members who were not archaeologists. The leader, a gerluine archaeo- 
logist, was the guest of the Ruwalla tribe. i : 


TANGIER 


Nov. 3.—An Italian submarine took refuge in the port in a damaged 
condition, and reports were current that 2 others had been sunk off 
the coast during the day. 

Nov. 4.—The Officer Commanding the Spanish troops, Col. Yuste, 
issued a proclamation stating that the Committee of Control, the 
Assembly, and the Mixed Bureau, of Information would cease to func- 
tion thenceforward, and appointing himself Governor and Delegate of 
the High Commissioner of Spanish Morocco. 

He also issued an order reinstating the peseta as legal currency. 

A second Italian submarine took refuge in the port. 


TURKEY 

Oct. 29.—It wag officially announced that so far the Government had 
received no request for aid from Greece. It was pointed out in semi- 
officia circles that non-belligerency did not connote neutrality, and that 
Turkey was closely interested in the outcome of the conflict. 

Oct. 30.—The German Ambassador left for Berlin. 

‘Oct. 31.—The Ulus remarked that if Italy thought it necessary to 
make a display of power why had she not acted against her British 
enemies in the Mediterranean and Africa, instead of against a small 
neighbour whose neutrality was above suspicion? The lesson for 
Turkey was that the Axis did not recognize any law but force, and 
extended to other nations no rights but that of being slaves. 

President Indnti received the Chief of Staff of the G.O.C. Middle East | 
Command, in the presence of the British Ambassador. : i 

Nov. 1.—President Inönü, opening the Grand National Assembly, 
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said that Turkey’s attitude of non-belligerency should not be an 
obstacle to the. maintenance of friendly relations with all countries. 
He went on to say that the obstinate resistance of Great Britain had 
led the war into a new phase, which seemed likely to last long, with 
resultant suffering and misery. : 

No country without aggressive intentions against them could have 
any grounds for offence at their policy, and “our attitude of non-: 
belligerency need not constitute an obstacle to normal relations with 
all the countries which show the same measure of goodwill towards us. 
This attitude of non-belligerency makes.absolutely impossible, with no 
exception whatsoever, the use of our territory or of our seas or skies by 
the belligerents' in action against each other, and will continue to make 
such use categorically and absolutely impossible so long as we take no 
part in the war”. 

Now Greece, “whose territory lies in that zone the security and 
tranquillity of which are of primary importance to Turkey” found her- 
self dragged into war, and “together with our ally, Great Britain, we 
are carefully studying and envisaging the situation which has now 
ensued”. 

Their relations with other States had followed their normal course. 
“The relations of mutual confidence with the Soviet which date back 
from as far as'20 years ago have, after experiencing difficulties the blame 
for which cannot be attributed either to Turkey or to Russia, been 
restbred to their normal friendship ... amid the vicissitudes of the 
world Russo-Turkish relations represent a factor of intrinsic value, and 
our two countries mean to perpetuate this*fact, independent of all other 
influences.” He concluded: 

“While remaining sensitive to all that affects our vital interests, we 
shall continue to be faithful to our friendships and alliances. At a time 
when Britain is carrying on under difficult conditions the heroic struggle 
for her very existence it is my duty to proclaim that the bonds of 
alliance which unite us to her are solid and unbreakable.” 

Yentsabah, in an article by M. Yalcin, emphasized that Yugoslavia 
and Turkey must realize that if they allowed Greece to be crushed their 
turn would soon come. As far as Turkey was concerned she was 
determined to prevent Greece being stabbed in the back by Bulgaria. 

Nov. 7.—It was understood that a number of people had been arrested 
in Istanbul in connection with the betrayal of military information. 

Orders were issued calling up for training men belonging to some 20 
classes who for one reason or another had not done their compulsory 
service. 

Nov. 10.—It was understood in Istanbul that a number of Albanians 
resident in Turkey were preparing to leave fof Greece to fight the 
Italians, and that Greek reservists and volunteers would leave shortly. 
They included men who had escaped from the Dodecanese. 


URUGUAY 

Nov. 10.—It was understood that the Government had agreed, with 
the U.S. Government, on the establishment of naval and air bases on 
the coast. They would be open to the forces of all American countries 
engaged in the defence of the Western Hemisphere. 
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Oct. 28,—In an election speech in New York President Roosevelt said 
that he branded as false the statement being made by the Republican 
‘orators day after day that the rearming of America was slow, that it 
‘was “hamstrung and impeded”, and that it would never be able to 
meet threats from abroad. “Our Navy”, he declared, “is at the peak of 
efficiency and fighting strength. Our Army.and Air Forces are now at 
the highest level at which they have ever been in peace time. But in 
the light of existing dangers they are not great enough for the absolute 
safety of America.” i 

Oct. 29.—Speaking*at the opening of the National Draft Lottery in 
Washington to draw the numbers for the first men to be called up 
President Roosevelt said that in the present world the survival of 
liberty and justice was dependent on strength to defend against 
attack, adding: “Recent history proves all too clearly, I am sorry to 
say, that only the strong may continue to live in freedom and peace.” 

The first 30,000 men called up were scheduled to be in camp by 
Nov. 18 for a year’s training. 

The French Embassy issued a statement that “‘there is no foundation 
to rumours of peace negotiations or cessions of territory by the French 
Government to Germany or Italy, or the use of strategig bases by these 
Powers or the curtailment of French sovereignty in any part of France 
or her Empire”. i 

The Alied Fund for the Relief of Air Raid Victims cabled $56,500 
to London. . 

Mr. Kennedy, the Ambassador to Great Britain, broadcast an address 
throughout the country in which hé said he had come home “‘renewed ‘ 
jm the conviction that this country must and will stay out of war”. 
Even the most staid isolationist was now alive to the danger facing any 
nation in the modern world. The realization that oceans alone were not 
adequate barriers against the forces “‘threatening the whole of civiliza- 
tion” had not come too late. If they rearmed fast enough America 
would stay out of war; “it is to-day our guarantee of peace”. 

He had read a lot of irresponsible writing, most of it critical in 
nature, about the Munich Pact. ‘‘Criticism, in my judgment,” he said, 
“is not justified. Mt. Chamberlain hailed it as peace in our time and 
was cheered by thousands of people. ... He and nearly every one in 
Britain knew that Munich was but an armistice, the last opportunity 
given to the Alliès to make up, in part at least, for their tragic failure 
to understand the peril to theire very lives as nations. Can anyone 
imagine what would have happened to England if the Blizkrieg of the 
summer of 1940 had occurred in September 1938?” 

The American people were overwhelmingly in favour of avoiding war 
and at the same time giving all aid short of war to Britain. From the 
day he went to London he had never given to one single individual in 
the world any hope whatsoever that at any stage, or under any con- 
ditions, could the United States be drawn into war. The truth was that 
there could be no more harmful step from the point of view of Britain 
than their declaration of war, as the Army and Navy would then need 
all their war material, and war would greatly increase their responsi- 
bilities in the Western world, and expand their obligations to preserve 
the Monroe Doctrine. 
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He then gave an assurance, “with absolute dey and honesty’, - 
that there existed no secret commitment on the part of President 
Roosevelt to Great’Britain to lead the United States into war. 

The war, he went on, was one of machines. The essential thing was 
speed in rearmament. Three thousand miles of ocean, ‘“‘while handy in 
and of itself”, was not enough protection. The British Fleet was “highly , 
important to our national existence”, and they could feel completely 
assured that surrendering it to Hitler was a thought so fantastic that 
it was beyond the basis of belief. Again emphasizing that machines 
to-day were more important than men he said: “I have always been of 


-the opinion that if Mr. Chamberlain had had 5,000 first-line aeroplanes 


at home when he conferred at Munich he would truly have seen peace 
in our time.” 

In giving his support to the President in the election, he said he had 
declared a year earlier that a new-comer would need 2 years’ trainmg 
before he could govern adequately. “Tt is still true, only more so. But 
2 years will be too long. Already Hitler’s conquered nations have made 
the advances of Napoleon appear puny. It is later than you think. . 

Oct. 30.—Speaking at Boston, President Roosevelt said he had 
asked the Priorities Board to give sympathetic consideration to a 
British request for 12,000 additional war ’planes. If approved this 
order would bring the number ordered up to a total of 26,000. He also 
said that “day and night we are working | and making rapid progress 
towards producing 50,000 ’planes a year”. In 10 months the ’plane 
engine output bad increased by 240 per, cent. England was now 
receiving a steady stream of aircraft, and ‘after 3 months of blitzkrieg 
the strength of the R.A.F. was gréater than when the attack began. 

Negotiations were also under way for the supply of artillery, machine- 
guns, tanks, etc., to Great Britain. 

Oct. 31.—M. Haye was understood to have assured Mr. Welles that 
there would not be any change in the sovereignty of the French posses- 
sions in the Western Hemisphere, and that French African territory 
would remain under French control. He said most of the reports 
concerning the Vichy Government were based on rumour, and there 
had never been any intention of surrendering the Fleet or of entering 
into semi-partnership with the Axis Powers against England. 

The Secretary of the Treasury told the press that the British Pur- . 
chasing Commission had placed orders for “large numbers” of stan- 
dardized cargo ships 

Nov. 2. a Oe Pétain’s reply eto Mr. Roosevelt’s letter about: 
French possessions in the Western Hemisphere was received, but was. 
not published. 

Speaking at Cleveland President Roosevelt said: that the storm 
raging over the world was the true reason why he was running for à 
third term, why he “would like to stick by these people of ours until 
we reach the clear, sure footing ahead. We will make it before the next 
term is over” 

He declared that the first purpose of the Administration’s foreigr 
policy was to keep the country out. of war, but at the same time “we 
seek”, he said, “to keep foreign conceptions of government out of the 
United States”. The second purpose of this policy was to keep war 
far away from the shores of the whole Western Hemisphere; also to 
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. give all possible material aid to the nations still resisting aggression, 
and further, they made it clear, he added, that they intended to commit 
none of the fatal errors of appeasement. 

Later he said: “If the human race is to survive, the world must find 
a way by which men and.nations can live together in peace. We 

cannot accept the doctrine that war must for ever be a part of man’s 
' destiny.” 

It was learnt in Washington that a “patrol force” of 8 destroyers 
and 6 aeroplanes was carrying out exercises in the neighbourhood of 
Martinique and Guadaloupe. 

Nov. 8.—One thousand Civil Service workers left California for. 
Pearl Harbour, to build dry docks, and for Wake and Midway Islands, 
where they were to build air fields. 

Nov. 4.—The State Department denied press reports appearing in 
some British papers that Hitler had already sent “peace terms” to 
Washington through the U.S. Embassy in Paris. 

Nov. 5.—Voting for the Presidential Election took place throughout 
the country. 

Press reports stated that two representatives of the State Department 
had arrived in Martinique to confer with the Civil and Military 
Governors. 

Nov. 6.—Election figures received so far, showed that*Mr. Roosevelt 
was leading in 39 States, with 468 votes in the Electoral College, and 
Mr. Willkie in 9 States, with 63 electoral votes. Mr. Roosevelt’s election 
was admitted by Mr. Willkie, who sent him a telegram of congratulation. 

The President carried th® Solid South and the border States, the 
Far West, most of the Rocky Mountains area and of the East. 

„Mr. Hull, in a statement, said a sense of tremendous responsibility 
in a time of crisis should override any elation or disappointment. The 
basic features of “our foreign policies” had, he said, been supported 
by both candidates, and they thus had nation-wide approval. The 
nation could now “go forward with the fullest measure of practical 
teamwork by Government and people in firm continuance of those 
foreign policies. This course offers the greatest contribution our country 
can make towards the restoration of stable international relations 
which are so essentiel to the vital interests of this nation and of all 
others”. 

Col. Knox said that it had been the undisguised hope of Berlin, 
Rome, and Tokyo that the election would leave them disastrously 
divided. They must prove that thgt hope was a vain one. 

Nod. 7.—The popular vote at the end of the day stood at nearly 26 
million for Mr. Roosevelt, and over 214 million for Mr. Willkie. 

Mr. Ickes, the Secretary of the Interior, resigned. He told the press 
Ife was very pleased at Mr. Roosevelt’s success, and had resigned 
only to give him a free hand should he decide to make Cabinet 
changes. 

The Secretary of the Treasury announced that Congress would be 
asked to increase the limit of the National Debt to $60,000 million or 
more. (The existing limit was $45,000 million, with an additional 
$4,000 million authorized for meeting the cost of the defence pro- 
gramme). He added that there would be need for new taxes as well as 
new borrowing. There was no prospect that they would be able to get 
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on on a “pay as you go” basis, but he did not fear inflation with Mr. 
Roosevelt as President. 

The State Department announced that a request made to the German 
and Italian Governments for a grant of safe conduct to American 
vessels which should proceed from ports on the west coast of Eire to 
repatriate some 1,200 Americans from Great Britain had brought a 
favourable reply from Rome but a refusal from Berlin. The German 
reply closed with the statement that ‘‘on the basis of the previous state- 
ment of the Reich Government to the effect that areas around England 
are areas of military operations, they are not in a position to furnish 
any sort of assurance of the nature requested”. e 

Nov. 8.—The President told his first press conference since his re- 
election that a rough “rule-of-thumb” had been adopted 3 or 4 weeks 
previously (when a question arose as to the disposition of various imple- 
ments of war, as they rolled off the assembly line, which were needed by 
the British Commonwealth as well as by America) whereby half would 
go to the United States and half to Britain and Canada. In case of 
need the application of the rule would be adjusted accordingly. He 
indicated that hitherto the deliveries to Britain had represented about 
45 per cent of the total. 

He also stated that defence conversations were being carried on with 
Mexico similat to those which had been held with Canada. 

The Federal Priorities Board subsequently announced that the 
British Purchasing Board would be permitted to negotiate orders for 
12,000 aeroplanes to be built in existing factories and in other facilities 
actually being developed. ° 

It was unofficially stated in Washington that the British Govern- 
ment had arranged for the building of 120 cargo ships and for the pur- 
chase of 63 owned by the Maritime Commission and of 80 to 100 owned 
by private firms. The new vessels would be built in various parts of 
the country. 

Nov. 11.—President Roosevelt, speaking at the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, declared that democracy was a New Order. It came 
into being with the Declaration of Independence, and nothing like it 
had ever been seen before. “We must accept it,” he said, “because the 
New Order spread in many forms, and over the last century almost all 
peoples had acquired some form of popular expression of opinion, some 
form of election, some form of franchise, some form of the right to be 
heard. And the Americas ... and the British Isles*with them ... led 
the world in spreading the gospel 9f democracy among peoples great 
and small. The world as a whole felt much grace, for by that time it had 
discarded feudalism and conquest and dictatorships.” 

He expressed his faith that democracy, in spite of all, would survive, 
and went on: “I for one do not believe that the world will revert tra 
modern form of ancient slavery or to controls vested in modern feudal- 
ism or modern emperors or dictators, or modern oligarchs in these days. 
The very people under their iron heels will themselves rebel.” He then 
denounced “unpatriotic efforts” which had been made by some Ameri- 
cans since the Great War “to make us believe that the sacrifices made 
by our own nation were wholly in vain. A hundred years from now 
historians will denounce such efforts as puny and false”. Time had 
marched on, and they recognized certain facts of 1940 which did not 
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exist in 1918; they recognized that the processes of democracy must be 
greatly improved if they were to attain the breaking down of barriers 
in a more closely knitted world and the restoration of honour in the 
written and spoken word. 

The Secretary to the Navy, in an address at Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, said of the meeting of Hitler and Molotoff: ‘““Germany’s obvious 
purpose is to strengthen her hand by further co-operation with Russia 
in the totalitarian grab for world power and world dominion. We are 
not going to meet this menace with words. Our only course is to meet 
it with deeds. It is not what we say but what we do that counts. 
America is willing to keep out of war, but not at the price of 
cowardice.” 

Referring to the attack on Greece he said Germany was also mobiliz- 
ing a huge army in Rumanıa with the intention of intimidating Turkey, 
and thus opening the way for a land attack on Egypt. 


U.S.S.R. 


Nov. 1.—The Trade Union paper Trud stated that Italy’s entrance 
into the war had not taken the British Navy by surprise, and “the 
strategic position of Italy, cut off from ocean communicdtions, is much 
more serious than that of her ally”. 

Nov. 4.—The Foreign Commissariat was understood to have hafided 
to the British Ambassador a Note stating that the Government 
“cannot accept” a statemerft from the British Government declaring 
that Russia’s participation in the new Danube Commission and Con- 
ference was a violation.of her neutrality. It maintained that the forma- 
tion of the Danube Commission, with the participation of the 
U.S.S.R. and other States on or near the Danube, constituted the 
restoration of justice violated by the Versailles and other treaties on 
the strength of which—the British Government having played a leading 
part in this matter—the Soviet Union was kept out of the International 
as well as the European Commission of the Danube. 

The Danube Commission must naturally be composed of representa- 
tives of States situated on the river or closely connected with it and 
using it as a*trade channel—for instance, Italy. It was clear that 
Great Britain could not be classed as such a State, and it was also clear 
that the question df the composition of the Commission had no relation 
whatever to the question of neutrality. 

Nov. 9.—An official communiqué announced that, on the invitation 
of the German Government and to return the recent visit of the 
German Foreign Minister, M. Molotoff was shortly visiting Berlin, 
“tn order to continue and deepen the friendly relations existing between 
the two countries by a resumption of personal contact and by an ex- 
change of views on foreign problems”. 

Nov. 10.—M. Molotoff left Moscow for Königsberg and Berlin, accom- 
panied by the Deputy Foreign Commissar, the Commissar for the 
Smelting Industry, the Deputy Commissars .for Internal Affairs, 
Foreign Trade, and Aircraft Production, the Head of the Central 
European Department of the Foreign Office, the Deputy General 
Secretary, and the Chief of the Diplomatic Protocol. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


Nov. 1.—The Government issued a statement declaring that long 
before war broke out Yugoslavia had pursued a constructive policy in 
which all her efforts were directed at establishing friendly relations 
with all neighbouring countries and, above all, with Germany and Italy. 
When war began she at once declared her strict neutrality, dependent 
on no other condition than respect for her independence and the 
security of her frontiers. This best served the vital interests of her 
people and fulfilled her neighbourly duty—“which has more than once 
been the subject of open and emphatic appreciation on the part of 
Berlin and Rome”. 

Now that the war had been brought into the Balkans, by “a conflict 
which Yugoslavia deeply regrets”, it was comprehensible that she 
should follow the new situation closely, while devoting all her efforts 
to the maintenance of peace. Given this attitude, she hoped that her 
interests would not be threatened from any side by further develop- 
ments. 

Nov. 4.—The premises of the Zbor movement were raided, on the 
basis of evidence secured from searches of the houses of some of the 
leaders. Some officials were arrested and the party was formally 
suppressed. (It was authoritarian and pro-German.) 

Nov. 5.—An official announcement was issued in Belgrade stating 
that 3 planes of unknown nationality had bombed Monastir. Press 
reports stated that this occurred twice, and that in the afternoon 3 
Italian bombers, recognized as Fiat BR—20s, dropped about 100 
bombs, killing 19 and wounding 21 people. 

Nov. 6.—Vreme, in a dispatch from its Berlin correspondent who 
stated that the Italians had denied that the ’planes which bombed 
Monastir could be theirs, added the comment that “the incident 
cannot be considered an attack against the Yugoslav Government even 
if the ’planes were Italian, but only a mistake due to the difficulties of 
terrain. Yugoslavia is not the first country on which bombs have been 
dropped, and probably she will not be the last”. 

Some 120 Italian military instructors were believed to have passed 
through the country during the night on their way to Rumania. 

Nov. 7.,—General Neditch resigned his office as Minister for War, and 
was succeeded by General Peshitch. 

Nov. 10.—According to reports from Turkish soutces high officers of 
the Army had protested to the Peince Regent some days previously 
against the weak policy of the Government vis-a-vis the Axis Powers. 
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GERMAN EXPLOITATION OF OCCUPIED 
COUNTRIES.—I 


THERE have been many speculations about the severity with which, 
German occupation has struck the economic life of the countries which 
have been overrun. The conquerors clearly had a wide choice as to the 
policy which they were to pursue in these territories; they could have 
looted them, taking all the spoils which were movable, and leaving 
little or no provision for their future life; they could have taken care 
to provide for the future life of the territory so that its population and 
resources should continue to make the maximum contribution to 
German welfare (or military power); or thirdly, they could have treated 
the conquered countries well, trading with them at the ordinary rates 
of exchange and on a large scale, so as to secure, if possible, their good 
will for a German ‘‘New Order” in Europe. 

In fact, different policies have been pursued towards ‘different 
countries. Poland has been treated so severely as to make it obvious 
(even if the conclusion were not supported by German pronounce- 
ments) that there is no long-term policy for that country—the German 
intention is simply to exhaust it by plunder, destroying the Polish 
nation as far as possible in the process. Elsewhere, though methods 
have varied widely, the policies pursued appear to be mixtures of the 
clear alternative courses set out above. The purpose of this article is 
not to deduce what the German objective may be, but to set out, as 
far as the facts are available, to what extent the conquerors may be 
said to have exploited the various territories they have overrun, and 
to obtain some general conception of how much they have gained at 
their victims’ expense.. . 

There are many ways in which one country can exploit another, but ° 
caution is often required to distinguish exploitation from ordinary 
economic transactions. Exploitation may be classified under the 
following heads: 


(a) The exploiting country may transfer labour from its victim, 
either by force or by some more subtle pressure, in circum- 
stances which would not induce the labourers to move in 
ordinary conditions. 
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(b) Labour may be employed in the exploited territory for lower 
wages, longer hours, and under worse conditions than those 
which it is accustomed to accept. 

(c) Taxes and levies may be imposed upon the exploited country. 

(d) Property id the exploited territory may be confiscated. 

(e) Purchases may be made from the exploited country at a rate 
of exchange more favourable to the buyer than that which 
would rule in a free market. i 

` (f) Purchases may be made from the exploited country to greater 
amounts than it would be willing to supply at the prices given 
(though thes¢ may be perfectly fair for small purchases). 

(g) Purchases may be made from the exploited territory on 
credit, either by paying in credit instruments which its central 
bank is obliged to accept, or by allowing a large balance to 
the credit of the exploited country to accumulate in a clearing 
account. 


All these forms of exploitation are in evidence in Germany’s relations 
with the occupied countries. In the present article, heads (a) to (@) are 
dealt with; it is hoped to discuss the remaining methods in the next 
issue of the Bulleisn. > 


(a) The Transfer of Labour. 

Estimates of the number of labourers transferred to the Reich from 
occupied territories vary considerably, and are of very doubtful reli- 
ability. The Economist of Nv. 11 puts the total of civilian workers so 
transferred at 900,000, to which this source adds an equal number of 
prisoners of war in work. Some 500,000 of the civilians and 700,000 
prisoners were stated to be engaged in agriculture, and 400,000 civilians 
and 200,000 prisoners in industry. Reports from other sources, how- 
ever, give numbers of civilians transferred to Germany which do not 
agree entirely with this estimate. Seyss-Inquart is known to have given 
instructions for the recruiting of 120,000 workers from the Netherlands 
for jobs in Germany—a recruitment made easy by the circumstance 
that unemployment in Holland was high, and no relief available. 
These circumstances prevailed also in Belgium, where a million workers 
were unemployed and without relief in September, with the result that 
some 33,000 of them were reported to have gone to the Reich. 

Reports of the number of Czechs transferred_to Germany vary 
between 30,000 (the German figure} and 300,000; a Czech correspondent 
of the Economtst has reported in addition that 80,000 Slovaks are doing 
forced labour in Germany. The number of Poles transferred was stated 
by The Times of Oct. 1 to be a million, the number already there in 

ebruary having already been estimated at 300,000. The Datly 
Telegraph of Dec. 6 puts the number of Danes transferred at 20,000. 
Of the number of Norwegians in Germany there appears to be no 
information, though Norwegian labour has been invited to migrate 
thither, it having been announced that 50,000—100,000 could be given 
work there. The number of prisoners of war from the Western Front 
at work in Germany in May and June was stated by Louis Doneratzky 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce to be 350,000, of whom about 
half were in industry. If these reports are approximately correct, the 
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total civilian workers transferred to Germany must number some 
1,200,000 to 1,500,000, and to-these an uncertain number—anything 
up to a million—working prisoners of war must be added. The newly- 
imported labour force in Germany is, therefore, about, or rather over, 
2 million, and it seems clear that relatively few*of this large number 
would have been attracted without some measure of compulsion. Their . 
services are, therefore, the fruits of conquest. , 

Little information is available about the conditions under which 
these imported labourers work. Many of them probably receive the 
same pay as German workers, and it seems that a small part of their . 
pay may be sent home to their families. The Polish workers, however, 
who are segregated, and whose status is little better than slavery, are 
reported (see The Times, Oct. 1) to be paid the equivalent of 25 shillings 
per month, in addition to being provided with their food This is less 
than German Army pay. 

The imported labour force constitutes probably as much as 10 per 
cent of the total workers employed in Greater Germany (excluding the 
armed forces). It probably adds some £250—{300 million to the 
country’s national income, and perhaps £100 million to its war effort. 


(6) The Lowering of Labour Standards. 

Little can* be said about the conditions of work in the occupied 
territories. It 1s known, however, that compulsory labour service in 
sorfie form has been introduced in many of them. Poles between the 
ages of 16 and 50 are liable to conscription for forced labour, workers 
may be called up in the Protectorate for “projects of particular State 
importance”, and so on. A considerable amount of passive resistance 
and sabotage has been encountered, especially among the Czechs, but 
this has been suppressed by the most stringent methods, men suspected 
of being leaders having been shot in considerable numbers. Hence, no 
kind of protest against whatever conditions the Germans choose to 
impose is possible, and the conquerors have the choice between exploi- 
tation and conciliation—a choice which they no doubt make very 
differently in different countries. A report published in the Daily Mail 
of July 25 states that in a factory near Paris, workers formerly earning 
5 francs per hour have been reduced to 1 franc, but are given some kind 
of meal or meals at their place of work. These men work a 60-hour 
week. If this report is true, there must have been a very considerable 
lowering of labour standards, even below wartime levels and certainly 


far below peacetime levels. m 


(c) Taxes and Levies. 

In all (or, at least, most of) the occupied territories, the Government 
is called upon to pay the cost of the occupation—as estimated, *of 
course, by the Reich authorities. It is not known to how much, this 
amounts in every case; in France, however, it has been put at 20 million 
Rm. per day, or 7.3 milhard Rm. per year—equivalent to about £500 
million. 

It is interesting to compare this with the reparation demands from 
Germany after the last war; the first assessment under which any 
payment was made other than deliveries in kind (The London Settle- 
ment of May, 1921) was equivalent to annuities of £230 million, and the 
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normal annuity eventually decided upon under the Dawes 
Scheme of 1924 was £125 million. Per head of the population, 
the burden now put upon France is, of course, heavier compared with 
that which the Allies tried to place upon Germany twenty years ago 
than even these figures indicate. It must not be thought that, because 
insuperable difficulties were encountered in effecting transfers of the 
sums demanded from Germany, the Germans will also be unable to 
collect their levy (or a large part of it) from France. A considerable 
part of the levy (though not all of it by any means) will consist, to all 
intents and purposes, of actual deliveries to the occupying forces; the 
rest may presumably *be paid in French currency to the German 
government which will use it to purchase French goods, and these will 
not compete with German producers’ output since, the country being 
organized for its maximum war effort, practically all goods are scarce 
relative to the demand for them. 

The Norwegian occupation bill has been fixed at 360 million Kr. for 
the first four months or 1.8 million Rm. per day (660 million Rm. or 

. about £44 million per year)—a per capita burden even heavier than that 
imposed upon France. 

In the Protectorate, the costs of occupation were first charged to the 
Prague .government, and, in addition, a special tax on alcoholic 
beverages, expected to yield 730 million Kc. per year (about £5.1 
million) was levied for the benefit of the German Government. Sjnce 
the Customs Union with the Reich, which came into force on Oct. 1, 
however, the German tax system has been applied to the Protectorate, 
the Prague Government drawing its small independent revenue from 
minor sources. Since the German tax system collects some 23 per cent 
of the national income’ in the Reich, it is reasonable to assume that it 
will now draw about the same proportion of that of the Protectorate— 
perhaps yielding, therefore, £70 million. It was reported early this 
year that the Reich Government had asked for a contribution of 2,000 
million Ke. (£14 million) “as a token of good will’, but it is not clear 
whether this contribution was made. According to the Economist of 
Nov. 23, the Czech banks have been forced to subscribe a loan of 
Rm. 600 million for the Reich Government. 

In the part of Polafid incorporated in the Reich—the Warthegau— 
German taxes are applied, and, in addition, a 15 per cent surtax, 
described as an “equalization tax”, though what it “‘equalizes’”’ is not 
clear, unless the implication is that a Pole can live on 15 per cent less 
than a German. It seems likely that the ordinary German taxes applied 
to the Warthegau will yield £80—{£100 million and the surtax a further 
£35—{40 million. 

Incomplete though the data are, therefore, it seems that German 
revenues derived from the occupied territories, whether in the guise of 
costs of occupation, of taxes, or of forced loans, are very considerable 
in amount. Guessing the occupation costs in the countries for which 
no data are available on the basis of those which are known, one arrives 
at the conclusion that the Reich must be extracting revenue from the 
occupied countries at a rate of £900— £1,000 million per year. How 
much of this revenue is actually used for local expenditure (how much, 
for instance represents the genuine cost of occupation) it is not possible 
to say, but it seems certain that a very substantial surplus remains for 
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the maintenance and strengthening of the German war machine and 
the buying of. imports from these same occupied countries to provide 
for the German population. The total peacetime national income of all 
the conquered and occupied countries (including unoccupied France, 
which, of course pays occupation costs) must be insthe region of £5,000 
million, or somewhat less. It can therefore be said that they are paying 
on the average nearly 20 per cent of their total income (not including 
what is extracted from them in the form of active clearing balances or 
by confiscation of property) to the German authorities. In the extreme 
cases of Norway and the Warthegau, this proportion rises to over a 
third. What this contribution means to Germany may be seen from the 
fact that the expected yield of the Greater German internal taxes in 
the current year is about £1,700 million. s i 


(d) Confiscation of Property. ' 

There have been, in the occupied territories, many examples both of 
out-and-out confiscation and of the purchase, at vety low prices, of 
businesses driven into bankruptcy or whose shares have been otherwise 
reduced in price. The plainest examples of sheer confiscation are the 
seizures of Jewish property. These began, of course, in the Reich itself, 

-where the total seizures (including the fine of 1 milliard Rm, imposed in 
the autumn of 1938) have been estimated at between 24 and’5 milliard 
Rm. No estimate of Jewish property seized in Austria is available, but 
the*total confiscated in Czechoslovakia has been put at £125 million. 

Secondly, State property in the conquered countries has been con- 
fiscated. In Poland, the value of this #as been estimated (see the 
Manchester Guardian, Nov. 24, 1939) at £600 million, of which the port 
of Gdynia (renamed Gothenhafen) accounts for £100 million, the 
Polish State steelworks for £80 million, and State forests for £40—J50 
million. In the Warthegau, all Polish-owned estates and industrial 
enterprises were confiscated; no valuation of this property appears to 
have been made, but at the beginning of the War the livestock in the 
area affected included 1.3 million cattle, 1.4 million pigs, and 4 million 
horses. German behaviour in Poland, indeed, is consistent with the 
policy outlined by Darré in a speech reported to have been delivered to 
Nazi officials in May (see the Datly Telegraph, Deg. '7)—‘‘All the soil and 
industrial property of inhabitants of non-German origin will be con- 
fiscated without exception, and will be distributed primarily among 
worthy members of the Party and soldiers accerded honours for 
bravery in the war. Thus a new aristocracy of German masters will be 
created”, ° 

In the Protectorate, as elsewhere, the property of refugees as well as 
that of Jews has been confiscated. Since many industrial enterprises 
had at any rate some Jewish capital, a considerable part of Czech 
industry was transferred to German hands in this way. Many of the 
factories thus taken over have been closed, often owing to shortages of 
raw material (the supply of textile material, for instance, in the 
Protectorate in April was reported to be only a third of the pre-war 
amount), and in some cases machinery has been sold to Russia. Much 
machinery from factories in the Government-General of Poland and the 
Warthegau may have been treated in the same way, or perhaps re- 
moved to the Reich. Other parts were secured by more orthodox 
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means; the banks, for instance, were rescued by amalgamation with 
German banks after they had: been driven into a position which 
rendered bankruptcy otherwise inevitable by the seizure of Jewish assets 
held as security for overdrafts and of the assets of branches in the 
Sudetenland (see Paul Einzig, Europe in Chains, p. 37). Control over 
still more industry was secured through these bank amalgamations. 
There has also been some confiscation of estates in the Protectorate for 
the purpose of settling German farmers there, but how much is un- 
certain. Many industrial enterprises have been bought by German 
interests at the very low prices created by the uncertainty of Czech 
and foreign shareholders after the occupation—the Skoda works 
among them. 

There is little information as to the amount of refugee and Jewish 
property confiscated in the other occupied countries, but in Holland 
the property of those who “have promoted, are promoting, or are likely 
to promote tendencies hostile to Germany” may be seized; from which 
it may be concluded that many confiscations have taken place there. 

A kind of loot which has been of very particular use to the Reich is 
the gold and foreign exchange of the Central Banks of the occupied 
countries. This has, in the case of all the territories conquered in the 
war or incorporated in the Reich, simply been confiscated, The fate of 
gold and foreign exchange in the hands of other banks Or of private 
individuals has varied from country to country, like that of other 
priyate property, but the right to dispose of it freely has everywhere 
been curtailed or abolished. 2 

The gold and foreign exchafige seized in Austria were valued at about 
450 million schillings, or some £17 million. This was spent abroad on 
imports essential to German armament during the summer of 1938. 
In Czechoslovakia, the Germans found themselves less fortunate in that 
most of the foreign assets of the Central Bank were held in London and- 
were not released, but £6 million worth of gold held by the Bank of 
England on behalf of the Bank for International Settlements on 
Czechoslovakian account was transferred to them, the German 
authorities subsequently breaking their promise to credit it to the Bank 
of Bohemia-Moravia. 

In the other countries overrun, the Central Banks’ assets have again 
mostly been held in London or New York and have been frozen, but a 
very important exception must probably be made in the case of France, 
where the position ‘is extremely obscure. The French gold reserve was 
worth about £600 million, and in spite of optimistic reports that most 
‘of this ‘had been transferred to London or New York, the New York 
Times of June 25 estimated the amount still in Paris at £462 million. 
In the week in which this estimate was made, £60 million worth arrived 
in*’New York, and it is not certain whether this was included or not. 
It may be, of course, that the French gold will serve simply to pay the 
first instalment of the cost of occupation. In any case it seems that the 
Germans have received, or will receive, a large part. of it. 

Lastly, the arms and equipment of armies in the occupied countries 
must be included in the German haul. It is impossible to set a value 
on these stocks (which, of course, include a considerable amount of 
British material, more or less destroyed and left behind before the 
evacuation of France). 
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The Austrian and Czechoslovakian army equipment was largely sold 
in the course of 1938 and 1939 to various countries in South-Eastern 
Europe, thereby bringing Germany considerable quantities of food- 
stuffs and materials, and reducing her indebtedness to them. No basis 
for an accurate estimate of these-sales exist, but'it seems likely that 
‘they were over £50 million. Opportunities for the sale of the more 
recently acquired spoils of this kind-are restricted, but some of it may 
be directly useful to the Germans, and the rest will have, at any rate, 
a considerable scrap value. 


A. J.B. 


THE DELHI CONFERENCE 


IV._CONTRIBUTIONS OF INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES IN 
PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY (concluded) 


1. AUSTRALIAN RESOURCES AND PRODUCTION 

The war effort of Australia is very extensive. In a broadcast made 
by the Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, on Aug. 221 he said “the 
paramount need of every belligerent country was not men, but muni- 
tions”. In order to carry out the munitions programme planned, a 
Director-General of Munitions has been appointed, assisted by men with 
practical and scientific experience. To meet the demand for skilled 
labour, Australian craftsmen are being trained for special processes. In 
July of this year 20,000 persons were employed in the munitions indus- 
tries, as against a maximum of 2,700 in the last war; it is hoped by the 
middle of next year to bring the number up to 150,000. War commit- 
ments for the past three years are stated to amount to £453,000,000. 
In the year 1940-41 it is estimated £100,000,000 will be spent on muni- 
tions; another £25,000,000 is to be provided for aircraft production and 
maintenance during the period 1940-42, and the total air programme for 
three years envisages an expenditure of £80,000,000. 

Australia is well-supplied with mineral resources, and she has built 
up large stocks of those in which she is deficient. In 1939 the value of 
ores, minerals, and metals raised amounted to £3,380,000. Iron ore is 
the principal common metal prodyced; there is also a substantial and 
increasing production of manganese ore, and the Broken Hill: 
Property Co. are to manufacture ferro-manganese for use in the 
steel industry. Though domestic supplies of copper are hardly sufficient 
to meet increased consumption, expanding production and the use of 
scrap are expected to meet the demand. Australia has surplus resources 
of lead, zinc, tungsten, cadmium, and antimony. For chrome ore and 
nickel she can draw on New Caledonia; for any deficiency in supplies of 
rubber and tin she can draw on British Malaya. She has stocks of 
aluminium sufficient to last well into next year, and a new factory is to 
be provided at Sydney for the production of aluminium alloys for the 
manufacture of aircraft. In Western Australia there are bauxite de- ° 

1 See Sydney Morning Herald, Aug. 22. 1940. 
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posits believed to be of high quality, and elsewhere there are deposits of 
lower grade, on the basis of which an aluminium industry may be 
founded, eventually providing an export surplus. 

For mineral oil Australia is dependent on imports. In 1939, irre- 
spective of crude oil, ‘imports amounted to 346,000 million gallons, of 
which more than 60 per cent came from the Netherlands India. Imports 
of crude oil amounted to nearly another 28 million gallons, which were 
refined in Australia. Local production of fuel oil, mainly benzol, and 
alcohol from sugar molasses, has been negligible, but efforts are being 
made to increase production. A new shale mine and petrol refinery may 
be capable of producingesome 16,000,000 gallons per annum. Australia 
usually exports a small quantity of coal, and can presumably meet her 
own expanding demand. For the textile industry large contracts for 
raw cotton have been placed in India, and it is hoped to increase 
domestic production by adopting irrigation in place of dry-farming 
methods. Skilled workers have been imported from Lancashire to set 
up new machinery and train operatives. The acreage under flax in 1940 
is four times that of 1939. 

In industry the greatest problem is the manufacture or provision of 
machine tools of the fineness and precision necessary for the manufac- 
ture of many classes of munitions, but arrangements have been made 
for the domestic manufacture of certain machine tools, and satisfactory 
deliveries have already begun. 

The output of steel is being steadily increased. Both Ordnance and 
private munition works have been expanded and the same applies to 
explosive and filling factories* The output of anti-aircraft guns, shells, 
aircraft bombs is ever increasing. The production of small arms 
ammunition is now nine times what it was a year ago, and by the middle 
of next year is planned to be sixteen times greater. The output of 
machine-guns has been doubled, and Bren guns are to be produced next 
year. Plans have also been made for the manufacture of tanks. An 
important innovation is the establishment of an aeroplane engine 
industry for which special factories have been established. Australian 
Wirraway general purpose machines of short-range type are being manu- 
factured for the use of the Australian Air Force by the Aircraft Corpora- 
tion at Port Melbourna Production only began in April 1938, but over 
1,000 machines have already been turned out. Engines for a smaller 
type of plane are to be manufactured at a new Government factory in 
Sydney. In spite of scarcity of tools, jigs, and special machinery 
required, delivery of Gipsy engings is reported at the rate of 40 
or more*per month, and 500 have been ordered for use in training craft 
which the de Havilland Company are manufacturing at Sydney for 
delivery shortly after the middle of next year. A new factory is under 
construction for the manufacture of the most modern types of aero- 
planes, and it is hoped that Beaufort bombers will be built during next 
year. State railway workshops have been converted to the production 
of aircraft parts, and of parts required for armoured cars, tanks, and 
Bren gun carriers. The shipbuilding industry is already working at full 
capacity and is being expanded. A new dock at Sydney is to be built 
at the cost of £3,000,000. 

In addition to the advance made by Australia and the aid she may 
be able to give New Zealand in the production of munitions, she is also 
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maintaining large forces overseas, and provides Grat Britain with 
much-needed supplies of meat, dairy produce, and wool. 


2. NEW ZEALAND RESOURCES AND PRODUCTION 

New Zealand is mainly an agricultural countty. Her engineering 
industry is small, and she has practically no resources in metal, though 
she is self-sufficient in coal. Many raw materials can be secured from 
Australia, and last June a mission, headed by the Minister for Supplies 
and Commerce, visited Australia to discuss co-ordination between the 
effort of the two Dominions. New Zealand may be able to specialize in 
the manufacture of certain articles needed by*both Dominions. 

From all over the country the government have received offers of 
assistance from factories, raw materials and resources of all kinds, also 
of individual service. Railway workshops are well equipped, and were 
constructed with a view to a possible turn over to munition manufac- 
ture. Already New Zealand has been able to equip her troops with 
footwear and uniforms, and to maintain supplies. The manufacture of 
such munitions as shells, grenades, and Bren gun carriers is also in pro- 
gress. A factory to make training aeroplanes was scheduled to be open 
last June. The programme includes the manufacture of entirely New 
Zealand-built ‘planes. Mine-sweepers are being built locally and others 
obtained from Australia. 

Though New Zealand cannot be an extensive producer of munitions, 
she is a very large supplier of essential foodstuffs, notably meat and 
dairy products, to Great Britain, especially valuable in view of the 
cessation of imports into Great Britain “of dairy products from Den- 
mark. Like Australia she also sends her export surplus of wool to Great 
Britain. ` 

3. SOUTH AFRICAN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIAN RESOURCES AND 

INDUSTRY 

The Union of South Africa, apart from her vital resources of gold, has 
substantial supplies of raw materials required for munitions. Her 
engineering industries, supplying the mines and railways, are well 
developed. The great iron and steel works “‘Iscor”, founded in Pretoria 
in 1938, has a capacity of 340,000 ingot tons per annum, now being 
extended to 440,000 ingot tons; in addition steel wire is to be manu- 
factured. Ordnance factories have been established at various centres. 
The munitions programme includes the manufactute of shells in great 
quantity, motor lorries by hundregls a week, trench mortars, certain 
types of guns and an increasing number of armoured cars. Thanks to the 
mining industry, South Africa has some of the largest mdividual units 
in the world for the manufacture of explosives, and she is producing a 
large output of shells, air bombs, grenades, and rifle ammunition. She 
has supplied Great Britain with explosives, notably T.N.T., and also 
with small arms ammunition. 

Though South Africa cannot, up to the present, turn out aeroplane 
engines, machine-guns, or more complicated forms of artillery, she is 
capable of supplying all the simpler forms of munitions in sufficient 
quantity to meet a large share of the requirements of the Imperial 
Forces in Africa. She also supplies equipment, including uniforms, army 
boots made from South African hides, etc. In addition to her contribu- 
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tion in munitions and equipment and her vital export of gold, she 
supplies both foodstuffs and raw materials needed by the Empire, 
including her export surplus of maize and dairy. products, sugar, citrus 
fruits, dried fruits, and wool. Great Britain has purchased the whole of 
this year’s crop of maize, and has arrdnged to take the whole surplus 
wool crop for the duration of the war and a year after. All South 
African timber mills are working at full pressure in order to replace, in 
some measure, supplies from Scandinavia. During the first six months 
of 1940 Great Britain purchased merchandise valued at £8,772,000, or 
more than 46 per cent of total South African exports, excluding gold; if 
purchases by the rest of the British Empire are included the percentage 
is raised to over 58 per cent The growth of South Africa’s trans- 
atlantic trade with the United States is worth mentioning. In the 
first six months of this year South African exports to the United States 
totalled £2,026,000, or more than the corresponding figure for the whole 
of 1938; and the adverse trade balance with the United States was less 
than it has ever been before; it is hoped that the growth of United 
States purchases in South Africa may steadily increase. 

In Southern Rhodesia the Government has now set up a Wartime 
Supplies and Armament Committee to examine available resources for 
the manufacture of munitions and also of civilian requirements, in 
particular those for which the country is normally dependent on im- 
ports. It is estimated that for the war effort this year £5,000,000 will 
be spent. The territory is rich in certain resources and has valuable 
export surpluses of maize, tobacco, chrome, tungsten, and asbestos. 
Production of chrome ore is the largest within the Empire, and amounts 
to over a fifth of world production. Apart from Canada, she is also the 
largest producer of asbestos. 


4. East AFRICAN RESOURCES 

An Economic Council for East Africa has recently been formed on 
which representatives from Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar have been appointed for the co- 
ordination of a commercial wartime policy. On Nov. 1 the 
Governors of these East African territories and of Northern Rhodesia 
and the Resident of Zanzibar met to discuss the nature of the con- 
tributions they can make for the prosecution of the general war effort. 
None of the countries are industrial; they are very largely agricultural. 
Only Northern Rhodesia has great mineral wealth. Northern Rhodesian 
production of copper, which is increasing, ranks with that of Canada as 
the most important in the Empire, and, apart from the Mandated 
Territory of South-West Africa, she is the largest producer of vanadium. 
Her output of cobalt is also the largest in the Empire, and she has an 
export surplus of zinc. The greater part of her copper output, amount- 
ing to a monthly figure of some 23,000 tons at the end of 1939, is now 
being purchased by Great Britain. From Uganda and Tanganyika 
there is a small export of tin ore, and the latter also exports salt and 
carbonate of soda. 

Among the main agricultural exports of the East African countries 
are coffee, tea, oilseeds, flax, sisal, and cotton. For sisal, Kenya and 
Uganda are the main suppliers to the Empire. Another agricultural 
product is pyrethrum, the basis of many disinfectant powders. 
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The greatest contribution Northern Rhodesia and the East African 
countries can make to the war effort is to co-ordinate their production 
in order to enable the territories to meet both their own and the 
Empire’s war demands to the greatest possible extent. It is also hoped 
that they may increase their markets abroad. + 

Other British dependencies within the area covered by the Conference 
of which mention must be made are’ Mauritius and Aden. Mauritius 
exports sugar, for which Great Britain is her main customer. She has 
„also a small export of copra. The economic importance of Aden is due 
to its geographic position. The trade of the port consists mainly of 
transhipments, and because of its proximity te the Iranian oil fields it 
is of the greatest value to the Empire as an oil refuelling station for 
shipping on the main routes to the East and Australasia. 


5. CONCLUSION 

It will be seen from the facts set down in this and in preceding 
articles that there has been a great increase in the production of 
equipment for’ war purposes, especially in those countries, India, 
South Africa, and Australia, which already have considerable in- 
dustrial development, and that the advances made are only the 
beginning of an important movement. Nevertheless, all these 
countries antl, to a much greater extent, the non-industrial countries 
must for some time to come import a certain proportion of the 
méchinery required. The greatest service they are rendering to the 
general economic war effort is still the provision of food and ‘raw 
materials, including the supply to ene another, and to British 
military and naval forces operating in their areas and in the Middle 
East. It is clear that there is an enormous potential saving of trans- 
port in difficult times by the co-operation which it is hoped to 
establish. The exploration carried out at Delhi of the extent to which 
the countries concerned can assist one another by the pooling of 
resources and the division of labour, and so create a regional unit for 
war purposes, should contribute substantially to the general war effort. 


D. P. E. 
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THE STATUS OF TANGIER 


SPANISH troops occupied the internationalized zone of Tangier on 
June 14 last, and at that time the Spanish Government gave assurances 
to the British Government that they intended to respect the neutrality 
of Tangier, an assurance which was accepted.t But on Nov. 3 the 
Spanish officer commanding in Tangier carried out a coup d'état, dis- 
solving certain organs of international administration in the territory, 
and announcing himself as Governor of Tangier and delegate of the 
Spanish High Commissioner in Spanish Morocco. This last step, taken 
apparently without any prior consultation of the signatories of the 

angier Statute, created a situation which is potentially dangerous 
because of the great strategic importance of the territory, which has 
hitherto been demilitarized. 

Tangier has always been a coveted place, because it commands the 
south-western shore of the entrance to the Mediterranean, and in the 
first 25 years of the present century it was the cause of repeated and 
serious diplomatic incidents. France is the Power most deeply in- 
volved in Morocco, and it is obviously to her interest that Tangier, if 
not in her possession, should be effectively neutral. Spain is directly 
interested, not only because of the relation of the port to the Straits 
of Gibraltar, but because Tangier is an enclave in the Spanish Zone in 
Morocco, only acquired at the cost of an immense expenditure of blood 
and treasure, the extent of which was a factor in the fall of the Spariish 
monarchy. For Great Britain free and unassailable entry to the Straits 
of Gibraltar is a primary strafegic necessity.? Italy, aspiring more and 
more to a dominating réle in the Mediterranean, has regarded herself 
as equally interested. German interest was shown in spectacular fashion 
as early as 1905 by the visit of the German Emperor. 

Tangier had been under European control, Portuguese, Spanish, then 
again Spanish, and English for over 200 years, when Charles II trans- 
ferred it to the Moors in 1684. The town was, however, the seat of 
foreign representatives in Morocco, and in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries various Powers secured extra-territorial rights 
for their nationals. The representatives of the Western Powers acquired 
from the Sultan what amounted to full municipal government, 
and the Franco-British Convention of 1904, under which French rights 
in Morocco were recognized, and subsequent agreements with Spain 
and Italy provided for the retention by Tangier of the special character 
of the Tangier area and its internatjonal institutions. The visit of the 
Empercr William in 1905 encouraged the Sultan to ask for the convo- 
cation of an international conference on the Moroccan question and 
the result of this was the conference called at Algeciras. The, Final 
Act of the Conference signed on April 7, 1906, by Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Sweden, Belgium, 

1 The Government “‘have accepted the honourable declaration of the Spanish 
Government in this matter’’ . Butler ın the House of Commons, June 26, 
Ve recites was part of the dowry of the queen of Charles II, Catherine of Brag- 
anza, but was handed over to the Moors ın 1684. General Monk had written to 
Cromwell in 1657 that “an hundred men will keep the castle, and half a dozen 
frigates there would stop the whole trade in the Strats to such as shall be enemies 
to us”. : 
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TANGIER AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 


Portugal, and the United States, established definitely the inter- 
national status of Tangier, by enlarging the competence of the Diplo- 
matic Corps and authorizing it to conclude agreements with the Sultan 
on the local administration. Treaties touching thee Moroccan question, 
notably the Franco-Spanish Agreement of Nov. 27, 1912, regularly 
promised the formulation of a special régime for the place, *but the 
Statute of such a régime, drawn up in 1913 by the Governments of 
Great Britain, France, and Spain, never came into operation. 
Finally, a Convention giving precision to the international status of 
Tangier and providing for its administration was signed in Paris on 
Dec. 18, 1923, and Spain adhered to it on Feb. 7, 1924. The Statute. 
respected the Sultan’s sovereignty, but provided for an elaborate 
system of government, with a Legislative Assembly, subject to a 
Committee of Control, consisting of the signatories of the Algeciras Act 
of 1906 (ex-enemy countries excluded). The United States, Italy, and 
Portugal refused to accept the Statute, and their subjects did not have 
to pay the new taxes imposed. The Statute did not work well, and it 
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was modified by a Protocol signed at Paris on July 25, 1928, to which 
Italy became a partner.1 The Statute has not been particularly 
beneficial for Tangier itself. The port is probably the best in Morocco, 
and has been improved, but it is cut off from its hinterland by the 
Customs barriers of the Spanish and French zones, with the result that 
Tangier trade has languished while trade at Casablanca flourished. Nor 
has the internal régime in matters of law and order been satisfactory. 

When the time came for the automatic renewal of the Statute on 
May 14, 1936, diverging views had prevented any action for its recon- 
sideration. The international zone was a concession from the Shereefian 
Government and, since that Government was under French protection, 
native and foreign affairs were in French hands. When the Statute 
was drawn up the Riff War was in progress, and provision was made 
for the passage of French and Spanish troops through the zone for 
their operations against Abdul Kerim, provided that they were only 48 
hours in disembarkation and transit. This left a gap in the demilitari- 
zation of the place. During the Spanish Civil War there were many 
incidents, and warships of the Powers signatory to the Convention 
intervened on various occasions. 

The present acute position took shape on June 14, 1940, when the 
Spanish Government announced that Spanish Moroccan troops had 
occupied Tangier “to guarantee the neutrality of the international 
zone”, and that the action had been taken with the agreement of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy. H.M. Consul at Tangier received on June 14 
a note from the Spanish Consul-General stating that the occupation 
< was of a provisional character*and had been carried out only to secure 

_ the strict neutrality of Tangier. When on Nov. 3, the Officer Command- 
ing in Tangier, Colonel Yuste, announced himself as Governor, replac- 
‘ing. the French administrator, the French Ambassador in Madrid 
recorded a protest against action described as an arbitrary, inadmissible 
abolition of Tangier’s international status. The British Ambassador 
made a formal protest on Nov. 5, reserving British rights under the 
Statutes of 1923 and 1928, and on Nov. 15 the State Department 
of the United States, announced that representations had been made 
in Madrid, on the ground that certain treaty rights were involved. 

A further’ step was taken on Dec. 1, when the laws in force in the 
Spanish Zone of Morocco were put into force in the International Zone, 
with no definite statement as to whether the new régime was to be 
permanent or not. On Dec. 4 Mr. Butler told the House of Commons 
that the two damaged Italian marines undergoing repairs at 
Tangier ‘were still in the harbour. Representations on their presence 
there had been made to the Spanish authorities as long ago as Nov. 29, 
but no information on the proposed length of their stay appears to 
have been forthcoming. 

M. B. 


1 For a full account of the diplomatic position and the divergent views of the 
Powers see two articles in the Bulletin of International News of April 28, 1928 
(Vol, rv, No. 22), and of June 13, 1935 (Vol. x1, No. 25). 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
November 26 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced in the morning that several bombs 
were dropped the previous evening in the West of England. Little 
damage was done, but there were some casualties, a few of them fatal. 
Otherwise there had been no attacks that night. An evening bulletin 
stated that a few aircraft crossed the south and south-east coasts 
during the day, but most of them were shot down. Two bombers and 
2 fighter bombers were destroyed, with no British losses. A bomb was 
dropped on a Sussex coast town, damaging buildings and causing a 
’ few slight casualties. 

Operations over Germany during the night included a series of 
attacks on Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, the docks at Hamburg and Willem- 
soord, the de Mok seaplane base, Heligoland, and several aerodromes. 
North of Kiel a very large fire was started and 6 explosions were seen 
in the dock building. One aircraft failed to return. 

An artillery duel continued intermittently across the Straits of 
Dover. There were no casualties or damage in the Dover area. 

The German communsqué reported successful air attacks on London 
on the night of Nov. 24, when “‘in the centre of the city and on both 
banks of the Thames, violent explosion$ and fires were observed”. 
Further attacks the same night were made on towns in the Midlands 
and southern England. There was little activity during the previous 
day owing to the weather. In the night British aircraft dropped bombs 
in North-West Germany at some points, causing only slight damage to 


property in a village. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The R.A.F. in Cairo reported an attack in the Elbasan district on 
3 Italian columns of motor transport, pack mules, and infantry, setting 
3 large lorries on fire and damaging many others. The mules were killed 
or stampeded, and whole columns of infantry were thrown into a state 
of panic and confusion. Other convoys were attacked at Tepelini and 
much damage done, while stores Were bombed at Argyrokastre, 

Semi-official reports in Athens stated that Greek reconnaissance 
parties had reached points some miles west of Muskopolje, and had 
also occupied Frasheri in their advance from Ersek. Italian columns 
advancing from the north towards Pogradets were attacked by the 
R.A.F. and dispersed. A despatch from Yugoslav sources stated that 
the Italians retreating north from Koritza had been relieved by 350 
lorry loads of fresh troops, but it was stated in Athens that the Greeks 
were continuing to advance beyond Pogradets. It was also stated that 
the Italians were making a stand at Delvino, on the road some 10 
miles inland from Santi Quaranta. In the Kalpaki sector the Greek 
advance continued methodically, and the Italians were reported to be 
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falling back on Santi Quaranta. Greek artillery was shelling their 
positions westward of Kalpaki on the road to Argyrokastro. 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy troops which landed on 
the Epirus coast were easily destroyed or captured with their arma- 
ments. The air force violently bombed road junctions, enemy lorries, 
and troops in the Kalamas valley and in the Arta Parati and Ersek 
sector. Corfu island forts were repeatedly bombed and hit. Over 
Durazzo 2 British bombers were shot down. Enemy raids on Leros 
and Stampalia damaged several buildings, only one of them of some 
military importance. Five enemy machines were shot down. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The R.A.F. in Cairo,announced that Malta had been raided the two 
previous days. On the first an Italian fighter was damaged, and on the 
second the enemy made off before they could be intercepted. In a third 
raid, during that day, an enemy aircraft was destroyed. i 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a raid on a large motor transport yard 
near Assab, starting large fires close to the site of fires caused the 
previous day. . 

The Italian communigué stated that the raid on Assab caused 5 
casualties and slight damage. Attacks by enemy motorized units at 
Sabdera, opposite Kassala on the Eritrean frontier, and on the Girgir 
Valley were easily repelled and some of “the enemy’s motorized means” 
captured. 


j November 27 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS - 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that there was a little 
enemy activity for some hours after nightfall, after which it ceased. 
Some bombs were dropped, mostly in London, the West Country, and 
at one point in the Home Counties. The casualties were few. Just 
before daybreak a few were dropped in London and 2 places in eastern 
England, but there were no casualties. 

The Ministry antiounced in the evening that a series of engagements 
took place over the Kent coast during the day in which 11 enemy air- 
craft were destroyed, and 2 British fighters lost, but both the pilots 
were safe. A bomb was dropped in Kent, but no one was hurt; some 

ere also dropped at a place in south-western England, and house 

rbperty damaged and a few people injured. ' 

Of the operations over Germany the heaviest attacks were on 
armaments factories, electric power plants, goods yards, stations, and 
docks and warehouses on both banks of the Rhine at Cologne, where 
many explosions were caused and much damage done to large ware- 
houses and factories, fires being started which could be seen 50 miles 
away. Other aircraft attacked railways in Berlin, docks and shipping 
at Rotterdam, Flushing, Antwerp, Calais, and Boulogne, the naval base 
at Lorient, oil targets at Ghent, and several aerodromes. Five machines 


, 
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failed to return. During the day Coastal Command aircraft torpedoed 
2 German vessels off the Frisian Islands, leaving a supply ship in a 
sinking condition. . 

The, German communiqué stated that air action on the night of 
Nov. 25 and the day of Nov. 26 was restricted by bad weather to isolated 
operations, but Avonmouth was bombed and several ’fires caused. 
British aircraft dropped a few isolated bombs on German territory, 
damaging some houses and killing and injuring several civilians. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY `, w 


ITALO-GREEK WAR i 

The Greek official report on the previous day stated that their troop 
movements had continued successfully, and that the material captured 
included 6 aircraft abandoned in the Koritza district. Enemy aircraft 
bombed villages in the Epirus; also Corfu and Cephalonia, but no 
military objectives were hit. The Ministry of Public Security stated 
that Luxuria and some villages in the Epirus had been bombed, but no 
damage was caused, and there were few casualties. The civil population 
in Corfu had again been bombed and machine-gunned. 

It was stated in Athens that some detachments had landed at a 
point on the Albanian coast and successfully accomplished their 
mission, without interference from the Italians, whose report of their 
defeat or capture was false. Despatches from the front also reported 
that the Italians were being harassed by Albanians who were sabotag- 
ing their communications and transport and damaging telegraph and 
telephone lines, roads, and bridges. 

In the Epirus sector 2 Italian aircraft were destroyed during the 
day when they tried to intercept Allied ’planes attacking the retredting 
Italians. Some 285 Albanians used by the latter as a screen were 
captured, and their retreat continued. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a “highly successful” raid on Valona 
harbour, in which direct hits were scored on a large ship, which was 
seen in a sinking condition; damage was done to the quays, and buildings 
near aerodrome hangars were destroyed. An enemy fighter which 
attempted to intercept the bombers was shot down. Aircraft inflicted 
heavy casualties on retreating Italian columns near Tepelini, and at 
Kelcyre aerodrome a stick of bombs fell right across the landing ground. 

The Italian communsqué reported “normal activity of reconnaissance 
elements and of Italian patrols” and continuous actions against the 
enemy installations and communications by the air force. An enemy 
raid on Valona caused neither victims nor damage. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY ve 


The Admiralty announced that the naval forces in the Mediterranean 
had made contact that morning with an Italian force reported: to con- 
sist of 2 battleships, accompanied by a large force of cruisers and 
destroyers. “Immediately on becoming aware of the approach of our 
forces the enemy altered course and retired at high speed towards his 
base. Our forces pursued, and it is known that they engaged the 
enemy at extreme range, No further information is at present available 
but full details will be published as soon as possible”. 
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NORTH AND East AFRICA i - 


The Italian communiqué stated that an enemy raid on Tripoli, 
Libya, wounded 2 persons and slightly damaged the harbour. Reliable 
reports received of the effects of the raid on Alexandria on Nov. 19 
showed that, 6 warships were seriously hit. Enemy raids on Assab, 
Massawa, and Danilab caused no casualties. 


November 28 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS ° 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks 
had been almost’ entirely confined to a town in the south-west and on 
London, in both of which damage was done to houses and storage 
buildings by both fires and bombs. Elsewhere a few bombs fell in the 
Home Counties, East Anglia, and south-east Scotland, but little 
damage was done and casualties were few. One enemy bomber, was 
destroyed. An evening bulletin stated that no one had been killed or 
severely injured during the day, but in one Kent town several houses 
were damaged. Five enemy fighters were destroyed, and 6 British 
fighters were lost. German guns shelled the Dover area for about 
2 hours. 

The Air Ministry also announced that Cologne had been heavily 

“bombed for the second night in succession, the same targets being 
attacked by both heavy and medium bombers. Many fires were caused 
in goods yards, warehouses, and the western approach to the Hohen- 
zoliern Bridge. Other aircraft attacked Antwerp, Le Havre, and 
Boulogne and several aerodromes. One aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué stated that despite restricted activity owing 
to the weather the air force had bombed London, Avonmouth, Grimsby, 
Driffield aerodrome, and an aerodrome at Lincoln. Some British ‘planes 
damaged a number of houses in West Germany in the night, killing four 
civilians. Four of them were shot down. The News Agency reported 
that at Canterbury and Folkestone the railway and other military 
targets had been successfully attacked. Groups of British fighters, 
superior in numbers, attempted to shoot down single German raiders, 
but could not be engaged in any large-scale combat, as they avoided 
coming into contact with close formations of the German fighters. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS e 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawlers Dungeness and 
Fontenoy by enemy aircraft. There were no casualties. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR ; 

Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that the Greeks had occupied 
Argyrokastro after hand to hand fighting in the streets. The Italians 
were said to be retreating north towards the Viosa River, and a large 
part of the town was reported to be in ruins. Three Italian aircraft 
were shot down during air combats during the fighting for the town. 
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British and Greek aircraft bombed the aerodrome at Elbasan. Severe 
fighting was reported in the,area south-east of Argyrokastro where 
3,000 Italians weré stated to be surrounded, including a battalion 
named the Legion of Death. Some 200 Albanians had been brought in 
as prisoners the previous evening, the remnants of a band cut off. 
One Italian contingent of 400 men was reported to have surrendered 
to 15 Greeks after their officer had been killed, and a battalion was also 
said to have surrendered without fighting. 

The Italian communiqué stated that on, the previous day their troops 
of the 11th Army had successfully countér-attacked at several points. 
Two air formations, consisting of severa] hundted aircraft, bombed the 
airfield at Corcano, destroying 9 machines on the ground, that at 
Florina, setting 5 machines on fire, and the railway at Florina. All the 
aircraft returned safely. i 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 
The Admiralty announced that on the previous morning forces , 
operating west of Sardinia learnt from their reconnaissance aircraft 
that 2 enemy battleships and a large number of cruisers and destroyers 
were at sea some 70 miles to the north-east. Proceeding at full speed 
towards them the British forces sighted 4 cruisers hull down over the 
horizon, and at 12.21 the advanced units opened fire. The enemy 
cruisers replied, but almost immediately turned away and retired 
north-east at high speed. At 12.50 2 enemy battleships, accompanied 
by cruisers, were sighted. The heayy ships opened fire on the 
British cruisers, which were forced by the much heavier metal of 
the enemy to make a shght turn away, but within a few minutes 
the enemy battleships themselves turned away and the British 
cruisers at once resumed the pursuit. The slower units fell astern, 
but the battle-cruiser Renown did her utmost to bring the enemy 
heavy ships to action, but was unable to do so owing to their speed. 
By 1.10 the chase was abandoned a few miles from the enemy’s coast, 
Subsequent air reconnaissance showed that one enemy cruiser was 
seriously on fire aft, one destroyer of the Grecale class down by the stern 
listing heavily and stopping, and another destroyer listing slightly and 
losing way. Fleet Air Arm aircraft attacked luring the pursuit and 
afterwards, and a torpedo was seen to hit a battleship of the Ltttorto 
class, and another almost certainly hit a 10,000 ton cruiser of the 
Bolzano class. Two very near misses were obtained on a cruiser of 
the Condottiert class, and it appeared that one was damaged in the 
boiler room. All the aircraft returned safely. The only casualties in 
the British ships were an officer and 6 men in the Berwick, which 
received only slight damage from 2 hits and was ready for service., 

During the afternoon enemy bombers escorted by fighters twice 
attacked the British forces, which sustained no damage or casualties 
owing to the intercepting action of British fighters, one of which was 
lost. Two enemy float ’planes were shot down. 

The Italian communtqué stated that a naval formation came into 
contact south of Sardinia with a British squadron, composed of some 
battleships, numerous cruisers and one aircraft carrier. During the 
engagement a cruiser of the Kent class and another of the Birmingham 
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class were certainly hit. An Italian cruiser of the Fiume class was hit 
by a shell which did-not explode, and the destroyer Lancsert was 
seriously hit and had to be towed. Later the enemy were retiring to 
the south-east when they were overtaken by the air forces, which 
dropped bombs and hit an aircraft carrier, a battleship, and a cruiser. 
Five enemy aircraft were brought down, and 2 Italian ‘planes were 
missing. During a later reconnaissance it was seen that one enemy 
battleship was stopped with a fire on board. 


. November 29 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the main night 
attacks had been against towns in north-west England, and particularly 
against Merseyside, where a number of fires were started and many 
buildings and houses damaged. The number of casualties reported was 
not so great as might have been expected from the scale of the attack. 
Liverpool and another north-west town bore the full brunt, and many 
people were rendered homeless. Elsewhere bombs were dropped at 
numerous isolated points in southern England, and darhage done in 
many places, but it was nowhere extensive. Later reports stated that in 
2 towns in the south-west the damage to dwelling houses was somewhat 
more extensive than at first thought, but that the casualties were not 
heavy. An evening bulletin sfated that several small forces had crossed 
the south-east coast, and a few bombs were dropped, chiefly in South 
London, but they caused little damage. Five enemy aircraft were shot 
down, and 2 British fighters were lost, hut both pilots were saved. 

In the operations over Germany the main attacks were on the 
Diisseldorf and Mahnheim areas, where goods yards, naval arms 
factories, and gas works were hit. Other forces bombed the synthetic 
oil plant at Politz and the shipyards at Stettin, the ports at Antwerp, 
Boulogne, and Le Havre, the docks at Cuxhaven, railway junctions, 
etc. in Western Germany, military stores near Mainz, and aerodromes 
at Coblenz and Eindhoven. Two aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported reprisal attacks the previous. day 
and on the night of Nov. 27-28 on “important military objectives in 
the town area of Ldndon”. Fresh fires and explosions were observed. 
Stronger formations during the night of Nov. 27 attacked the town and 
harbour installations of Plymouth, and railways and industrial plant 
ina her large’town in Scotland were effectively bombed. During the 
nigh Br.tish aircraft dropped bombs in Northern and Western 
Getma y. Some houses were considerably damaged. Roof fires were 
sw ft put out. One bomb struck a reserve military hospital. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced that contact had been made in the 
Channel early that morning with enemy light forces, which retired at 
high speed towards Brest. One of the British units sustained damage, 
and damage was inflicted upon the enemy, but the extent of this was 
not yet known with sufficient certainty to enable an announcement to 
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be made. It was later announced that the British unit damaged was 
the destroyer Javelin, which had been brought safely into port. 

The German communtqué announced that several of their destroyers 
had made a sortie as far as the English coast, and a naval battle with 
several British destroyers had developed in which 2 of them were 
torpedoed. Other destroyers sank 2 steamers of 9,000 and 3,000 tons 
respectively, and 2 smaller auxiliary vessels, none of the German 
vessels being damaged. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
e 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué reported successful local engagements and 
the destruction of a number of enemy aircraft in air fights. Enemy 
raids on villages and towns in Epirus, Corfu, Cephalonia, and the 
western coast of the Peloponnese caused a few civilian casualties and 
slight damage. Enemy destroyers from Santi Quaranta shelled the 
north coast of Corfu, but withdrew on the appearance of Allied craft. 

It was stated in Athens that the Italian supply bases had been 
transferred from Durazzo and Valona to San Giovanni di Medua, just 
south of Scutari, where port facilities were primitive. 

R.A.F. reports stated that 10 Italian aircraft were destroyed the 
two previous days, and that raids had been made on Santi Quaranta, 
Durazzo, and Elbasan, bombs being seen to explode on the wharves. 
Two aircraft were missing. i 

The Italian communiqué reported a cdunter-attack the previous day , 
by the Centauro, Ferrara, and Siena divisions of the 11th Army, 
which had “crushed every enemy attempt at infiltration”. Some 300 
aircraft in formation bombed enemy centres of communication and 
roads, and at Ersek blew up a petrol depôt. Corfu was subjected to a 
long bombardment at close range by naval units, and “the enemy reply 
to our fire was disorderly and without effect”. Four enemy fighters 
were shot down, and 2 Italian fighters had not returned. On the 9th 
Army front 2 enemy machines were shot down, and a bomber made a 
forced landing in the Devoli river, the crew being captured. Enemy air 
raids on Brindisi and Taranto failed owing to the’anti-aircraft barrage, 
and the raiders were forced to drop their bombs in open country and 
in the sea. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITASY 


The Admiralty announced that air attacks had been made simul- 
taneously on Port Laki, Leros, and Tripoli, Libya. At the former fires 
were calised in the dockyard area, and a ship was attacked. One 
aircraft failed to return. At Tripoli the quay and a ship alongside were 
heavily hit and large fires started. There had been considerable air 
activity over Malta the previous day. Two enemy ‘planes were shot 
down and 2 more badly damaged. No British aircraft were 
damaged. 

The Italian communiqué stated that a British naval squadron was 
observed near Malta and immediately attacked by air formations, and 
one large warship received a direct hit. Violent air combats resulted 
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in 5 enemy machines being destroyed and 4 extensively damaged. 
One Italian aircraft was lost. . 


: NORTE AND EAST AFRICA 


‘4. G.H.Q. Cairo reported a raid the previous day on transport columns 
“near Sidi Barrani in which several vehicles were damaged, and the 
drivers killed. Assab was also raided again, bombs dropping near a 
large armed ship. 
The Italian communiqué stated that air raids on Tessenei were 
ineffective, and in a raid on El Wak, Somaliland, only 2 persons were 
November 30 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the night attacks 
had been’ mainly directed on London, where many fires were caused. 
Most of them were not, serious, however, and were soon put out or 

° brought under control. A few people were killed and others injured. 
Places in southern, and south-eastern, and eastern England, and one 
point in the south-west were also bombed, but the casualties reported 
were small. Fires were caused at a few places and houses damaged. 
Bombs were also dropped at Liverpool and another place in the north- 
west, but there were very few casualties. An evening bulletin said the 
enemy activity during the day was concentrated on south England, 

_ bombs being dropped at severdl places. A few aircraft reached London, 
but no great damage was done and the casualties were few. Later 
reports showed that the casualties in London during the night were 
somewhat heavier than at first thought. Five enemy machines were 
destroyed, and 2 British fighters were lost, but the pilots were saved. 

The operations over Germany included another successful attack on 
communications and the inland port installations at Cologne, where a 
fire half a mile long was seen and several heavy explosions caused. 
Attacks were also made on Bremen, Boulogne, Le Havre, and Lorient. 

The German communiqué stated that nearly 400 tons of bombs were 
dropped on London dusing the night, and that attacks were also made 
on Birmingham, Liverpool, and Plymouth. On the night of Nov. 28-29 
and on Nov. 29 reprisal attacks on London continued, and many fires 
were caused in the Victoria and south-west quarters. Military objectives . 
in Liverpool and Birkenhead were bgmbed by successive waves of air- 
craft and terrific explosions caused, and attacks were also made on 
Birmingham, Bristol, Portsmouth, Southampton, and places in 
Scotland. During the night British bombers attacked North and West 
Germany and damaged a small factory and a number of dwelling houses. 
Two persons were seriously injured. The News Agency added that 
areodromes at Lowestoft and Yarmouth were bombed, and that Italian 
aircraft had attacked Ipswich. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


The Admiralty announced that R.A.F. patrols had shot down 3 
enemy bombers which attempted to bomb the Javelin while she was 
returning to port. During the engagement with the enemy destroyers 
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they were seen to be repeatedly hit. There were no losses T 
aircraft. . poo 

The German communiqué stated that British torpedo maring ae GB 
‘planes attacked a convoy in the North Sea the previous\ k 
were forced to withdraw by well-aimed fire. All totpedoes drop 
number of attacks missed their targets. 






‘BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué announced the occupation of Pogradets with 
the capture of 15 Italian officers, 200 men, 6 guns, 50 machine guns, 
and other material. The advance had begun with a strong offensive 
on the Cerava river area, which was crossed after the carrying of the 
Italian positions along the river. North of Konispol, also, the Greek 
advance continued. The Italians were reported to be withdrawing 
their heavy guns from strong positions in the Mokra mountains north- 
west of Pogradets. Eight Italian aircraft were shot down. 

The Greek destroyer Aetos on Nov. 21 sank a new Italian submarine 7 
which attempted to torpedo a convoyed ship. 

The Italian communiqué reported “tenacious opposition” to enemy 
attacks, and” successful counter-attacks at some points. Two air 
squgdrons were engaged all the previous day bombing and machine- 
gunning road junctions, troop concentrations, and forces on the move. 
Three fighter "planes were attacked by 9 British aircraft. They brought 
down one, with no loss to themselves. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY k 
The Air Ministry announced that on the night of Nov. 28 a heavy 

attack was made on Brindisi, and large fires started’ at the railway 

station, on the quays, and among fuel tanks. All the aircraft returned. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo announced that a body of Italians had been ambushed 
near Kassala and heavy casualties inflicted on it, and on reinforcements 
which were brought up. Raids were made on Sidi Barrani, Bomba, 
and Temini, bombs being seen to fall in the target areas. Dive-bombing 
attacks were also made on Tessenei aerodrome. The South African 
Air Force bombed Gardula, Abyssinia, with good effeet, starting several 
fires. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated fat they had repeatedly machine- 
gunned enemy positions east of Sidi Barrani. Enemy raids on Sidi 
Barrani were without result, and raids on Keren and Assab wounded 
6 persons: ° 

December 1 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS , 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the night attacks 
had been mainly on and near the south coast. In one town several 
fires were started, some of them serious, considerable. damage was done 
to buildings, and it was feared that a number of people had been killed. 
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Bombs dropped at other places did little damage. There were small raids 
on London, slightly injuring a few people. An evening bulletin stated 
that the main night attack had been on Southampton, and had been 
made by considerable forces of aircraft. The centre of the town was 
deliberately attacked and much damage done to shops and houses. 
Reports so far indicated that casualties were not unduly heavy. In 
the city all the services were fully extended, but excellent co-operation 
between them proved adequate to deal with very heavy calls. All fires 
were under control. A number of churches were wrecked and a convent 
burnt down, and a theatre, cinemas, and a hospital were also set on fire. 

A second bulletin stated that during the day small raid formations 
had reached south-east England, but none penetrated further than the 
southern outskirt of London. A few bombs were dropped, but caused 
little damage and only injured a few people. Eight enemy aircraft were 
destroyed, and 5 British fighters were lost, but all the pilots were saved. 

The Air Ministry News Service, in a report on the attack on the night 
of Nov. 29 on Bremen, stated that many separate fires were started in 
the yards of the Deutsche Schiff und Maschinenbau A.G., heavy ex- 
plosions following, and that one very large fire was seen as the last of 
the raiders came away. At Cologne, also, a trail of fires was left behind 
which could be seen half an hour after the aircraft had started for home. 
At Boulogne bombs fell right across the docks, and antong the fires 
caused was one which showed 30 miles away. 

The German communiqué reported a large scale attack on a Vital 
Channel port during the night, and, on the previous night, a fresh 
large-scale attack on London,*where wave after wave of aircraft bombed 
Paddington, Kensington, and Battersea, causing huge fires. Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and Plymouth were also bombed. British aircraft did not 
put in an appearance during the night. ; 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


The Admiralty announced that early that morning a motor boat 
patrol had attacked and damaged a large German supply ship off the 
Dutch coast. The Santos, a German vessel of 5,943 tons, sent out an 
S.O.S. that she had been torpedoed. All the motor boats returned 
safely. 7 , 

The News Service reported that on Nov. 29 Coastal Command 
aircraft had torpedoed a supply vessel of 8,000 tons off the north 
Dutch coast, and feft it sinking by the stern. 

The Admiralty announced that ¢he submarine Triad must be con- 
sidered lost. 

A German communiqué reported that British motor torpedo boats 
hgd attacked a steamer off the Scheldt. It remained afloat and was 
taken in tow. The patrol boats escorting it engaged the enemy and 
scored such heavy hits on two vessels that their loss could be reckoned 
on. A third was severely damaged. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué reported a considerable advance all along the 
front, and the capture of ‘‘positions of exceptional importance for the 
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development of operations”. Over 150 prisoners were taken in the 
region of Premeti, and much material captured. Semi-official reports 
stated that a heavy artillery duel was going on on the road to Argyro- 
kastro, in front of which 2 Italian regiments were holding out, but were 
surrounded. Supplies sent up from Argyrokastro were being smashed 
up by Greek artillery on the heights overlooking the road. It was also 
stated in Athens that the attack on Pogradets had ended with a 
bayonet charge which had carried the Greeks past their objective and 
up into the hills. 
The Italian communsqué stated that renewed enemy attacks had been 

repelled, and vigorous counter-attacks made. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

The Italian communiqué reported the repulse of an attack on Galla- 
bat, and an engagement at Iregri, west of Lake Rudolf, in which the 
enemy was put to flight, leaving 72 dead and a number of wounded as 
well as 3 loaded lorries and other material. 


December 2 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry morning bulletin stated that Southampton was 
again the main objective of the night’s faids. A number of fires were 
caused, but all were under control by daybreak. Bombs were also 
dropped in London and the Home Counties and at a few places else- 
where, but reports so far received showed that the casualties were few. 
The Ministry announced in the afternoon that raiders crossing the coast 

. m the morning had been turned back by British fighters while still over 
Kent, and no bombs had been reported. Two were shot down. The 
evening bulletin stated that during the attacks on Southampton the 
casualties were not large, taking into account the scale of the opera- 
tion. For the 2 nights of Nov. 30 and Dec. 1 they were known to be 
about 370 killed and seriously injured. 

The Air Ministry announced that the previous day Lorient and Brest 
had been attacked, and the docks and power station, as well as the 
submarine base at the former bombed. A military camp at Kristian- 
sand was also bombed effectively. Other objectives attacked were the 
gas works at Esbjerg and the naval ship yards at Wilhelmshaven. All 
the aircraft returned safely. 

The German communiqué stated that successive waves of bombers 
attacked Southampton during the night of Nov. 30 and more than ‘60 
fires were started, which merged into a huge sea of fire. Bombers also 
flew over London that night and on Dec. 1 and dropped bombs, while 
on the night of Dec. 1 Southampton, as well as other loc alities, were 
again raided. The evening wireless reports stated that Hastings had 
been heavily bombed during the day. British *planes again did not 
undertake any activities during the night, and not until daybreak did 
a few coming from the North Sea drop bombs on residential districts 
in the coastal regions, injuring several civilians. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 


' The Admiralty announced the loss of the small destroyer Sturdy, 
wrecked on the coast of Scotland. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR : 

The Greek communiqué stated that their advancing troops had 
brought the road from Santi Quaranta to Argyrokastro under fire, 
and around Premeti had occupied new positions. A considerable 
number of prisoners were taken and all sorts of material. On the 
mountains of Ostravitza enemy contingents had been dispersed and 
many prisoners taken. : 

Semi-official reports stated that the Italian retreat was continuing 
from the sea coast to Lake Ochrida. The battle of Pogradets had 
lasted 7 days, and the material captured very considerable, though the 
Italians set fire to a number of depéts. During the last five days the 
whole district between Lakes Malik and Ochrida was in flames, and 
several Italian ammunition dumps were blown up. Italian aircraft 
attempting to hinder the Greek advance bombed their own troops, 
and counter attacks by light tanks were repelled. They attempted to 
hold the defile between Malista and Lake Malik in order,to retain that 
running from Gravounitza to Pogradets, but they were driven out from 
one position after another by Greek assaults which were pushed home. 
On the Greek left wing also the advance continued, despite the arrival 
of Italian reinforcements. , Their casualties were heavy, and the 
number of prisoners to date was stated to be 7,000. They were believed 
to have abandoned Premeti. 

fhe R.A.F. bombed a road in south-west Albania on which the 
„enemy were bringing up reinforcements, hitting it and damaging an 
important bridge. Military bridges in the Tepelini area had previously 
been bombed and a number demolished. ‘ 

The Italian communiqué stated that violent enemy attacks were 
everywhere repulsed, and that counter-attacks had thrown the Greeks 
back to their starting lines with heavy loss. An enemy cavalry detach- 
ment was annihilated, by an Alpine unit. 

NORTH AND East AFRICA i 

G.H Q. Cairo reported the ambushing of an enemy party in the 
Kassala sector on the night of Nov. 30—Dec. 1, with the capture of an 
Italian, officer and 9 men. A Nairoki communiqué reported an air attack 
on 3 Caproni bombers which were raiding Bura, resulting in one being 
destroyed and the others extensively damaged. The South African 
aircraft suffered no damage. The Air Ministry News Service reported 

e destruction of 2 Italian bombers and the damaging of 3 others in 
a raid on Benina, in the Western Desert, and a successful air attack on 
troops and motor transport on the Metemma-Gondar road and on 
Metemma itself. A large camp at Gubba, further south, was also 
raided, and many fires caused. 

The Italian communiqué stated that an enemy raid on Kassala killed 
2 people. One raider was brought down. Raids on Assab and Metemma 
caused 3 dead and 17 wounded, and an attack on Burao wounded 


2 women. 
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December 3 f 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry stated ın the morning that a heavy attack on Bristol 
began soon after dusk, and continued until a little before 12. A number 


` of fires were started and considerable damage was done to houses and ' 


public and commercial buildings. Some persons were killed and others 
mjured. More churches were burnt out in addition to those destroyed 
a week previously, and some cinemas and the children’s hospital were 
also set on fire. The Ministry announced in the evening that single 
aircraft had flown over East Anglia and south-east England during the 
day, and some bombs had been dropped on the outskirts of London, 
in Sussex,and East Anglia. The casualties were few. A later bulletin 
stated that some bombs had also fallen in the west of England, and in 
one place a few people were injured. but only slight damage was done. 

A communiqué on the operations against Germany stated that 
Coastal Command aircraft scored a direct hit during the night on a ship 
off the Norwegian coast, and caused a large explosion anda fire on the 
wharves at Feje Island. They had also secured a direct hit on a supply 
ship off the same coast the previous day. Bomber command aircraft 
attacked Lorient in the night. 

ae German communiqué referred again to the report of the attack 
on Southampton on the night of Dec. 1, and stated that explosions in 
the warehouses there were visible from the French coast. The weakness 
of the British defences contributed to the accuracy of the attacks. 
London, Birmingham, and Liverpool were also bombed, and during the 
night of Dec. 2 considerable forces attacked a harbour on the British 
west coast. British activity was limited to a few raids on occupied 
coastal islands. , 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


The German High Command reported the dispersal by a U-boat of 
a large convoy sailing for Britain on Dec. 2. In spite of heavy protec- 
tion by cruisers and destroyers 15 ships were torpedoed and sunk; also 
the auxiliary cruiser Caledonia of 17,000 tons. *Two other ships were 
probably sunk. Another U-boat reported the sinking of 2 armed 
freighters, one of which was the motor ship Victor Ross of 11,247 tons. 
The News Agency later announced a correction, ‘deleting the name 
Caledoma, and stating that it was ‘an auxiliary cruiser”. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greck communiqué reported further air attacks on Corfu, 
causing extensive damage and destroyingachurch. The Athens wireless 
stated that two heights dominating Argyrokastro had been captured, 
and that the troops were only 1} miles from Santi Quaranta. Semi-official 
reports stated that on the left flank the Italians had withdrawn to the 
Delvino heights the previous day, and the Greeks had advanced north 
of the Santi Quaranta line. Further north, on the Aoon River, they 
had captured heights of over 7,000 feet on the Politsani mountains. 
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During the day 10 guns, 50 machine-guns, and much other material 
was captured, and 3 Italian aircraft destroyed. g 

The British Air Ministry News Service reported a raid on Valona the 
previous day in which a large fire was started in the harbour, followed 
by a series of explosions. A ship received a direct hit, and an enemy 
fighter was shot down. Al the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported Greek attacks and Italian counter- 
attacks on the front of the 9th and 11th Armies, and air attacks on 
“the new fort and other military objectives in Corfu”. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a raid on Naples the previous night in 
which direct hits were scored on an oil refinery and on the railway. 
Many fires were started. The aerodromes at Catania and Augusta, 
Sicily, were also attacked and fires and explosions caused. All the 
aircraft returned safely. : 

The Italian communiqué stated that a submarine had torpedoed an 
enemy cruiser in the waters of the Sicily Channel on the night of 
Nov. 27. Enemy raids on Naples and Augusta caused slight damage 
and small fires, and there were no victims. i 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo stated that further reports on the action near Kassala 
on Nov. 30 showed that a lorry had been destroyed, and a party of 
motor cyclists ambushed, 7ecycles and some machine-guns and other 
arms being captured. i 

The Italian communiqué stated that an attack on El Gazalla, Libya, 
had been repelled. 


December 4 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that London and the 
Midlands had been tke chief objects of attacks during the night, but 
they ceased soon after 10 p.m. The number of killed and injured was 
not believed to be large. In the Midlands some fires were caused, but 
they were soon brdught under control. Most of the damage done was 
in Birmingham, where churches, schools, cinemas, and a police 
station were hit, as well as many shops and houses. A few bombs were 
also dropped at scattered points between these areas and the coast. 
Bombs were dropped in a residential area in a south-east coast town and 
5‘people killed. An evening bulletin stated that activity during the day 
had been very slight. Some bombs had been dropped in Dover, causing 
a few casualties. There were two raids on an East Anglian town, but 
no reports of casualties had been received. An enemy bomber was shot 
down over the Dutch coast. : 

Operations against Germany included attacks the previous day on 
aerodromes in Northern France and on Ludwigshafen, Mannheim, 
Essen, and Dunkirk harbour in the night. At Mannheim many fires and 
explosions were seen. One aircraft failed to return. 
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The German communiqué repeated the report about the attack on 
Bristol, adding that some ‘planes had dived down to the lower level of 
the clouds so as to be able to see the targets on the ground assigned to 
them. Numerous observations confirmed the good positions of the 
hits. During the same night Southampton was bombed again. Aero- 
dromes, camps, factories, and transport installations were attacked the 
previous day, and bombs dropped in London and an arms factory at 
Grantham, and.in the night various military targets in the Midlands 
and southern England were bombed. A few single enemy ’planes 
dropped bombs in Western and Southern Germany, causing only slight 
damage and no casualties. ° 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that it had been ascertained that 
the number of enemy aircraft destroyed ın Albania on Dec. 2 was 4 
instead of 2, and that 2 more had been shot down in the Premeti area. 

The Greek communtqué reported the capture of new heights in the 
Pogradets region, with prisoners, guns, and automatic weapons. 
Enemy columns and depots behind the lines were bombed and latge 
fires started, and 2 enemy aircraft were brought down, with the loss of 
one Greek ‘plane. Semi-official reports stated that the Greeks had 
occupied heights north-west of Pogradets, Mt. Ostravitza, in the centre, 
and further south the heights north of Premeti. Santi Quaranta was 
stated to be under continual gunfire, and was also raided from the air. 
The Italians were reported to be sending up reinforcements, small in 
number but highly trained, by air, in order to cover the retreat and 
hold off the Greek main body. . 

The Italian communiqué stated that numerous formations of enemy 
troops had renewed their attacks, but they were held, thanks to the 
tenacious resistance of the Italian troops, who vigorously counter 
attacked. The air force supported them by violent bombing, especially 
in the zone west of Ersek. Preveza and Santameri were also bombed. 


NORTH AND East AFRICA 
. The R.A.F. in Cairo reported heavy raids’ the previous day on 
Kassala, where the forts and transport park were bombed and trans- 
port and troops machine gunned. š 

The Italian communiqué stated that on Nov. 29 an enemy cruiser 
had shelled installations in Alula, ®%n the Gulf of Aden, causing some 
damage but no victims. 


s December 5 . 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS . \ 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy aircraft flew 
towards London and the Midlands early the previous evening and 
dropped bombs, but the casualties were small. Activity ceased by 
midnight. A number of fires were started in a West Midlands town, 
but none were serious. Buildings damaged included a police station, 
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church, and wardens’ post. In London a school for incurable children 
was destroyed, but it was empty. A few people were injured, some 
seriously, by other bombs that fell in the vicinity. In the Home Coun- 
ties a school was hit, but there were no serious casualties. Five people 
were killed when 2 hduses were hit. . 

An afternoon bulletin stated that a number of enemy aircraft flymg 
over east Kent in the morning were intercepted and scattered, and later 
on others crossing the coast were put to flight, but bombs dropped by 
them caused some damage and injured a number of people. Thirteen 
of the raiders were destroyed, and one British fighter was lost, but the 
pilot was saved. A later communiqué stated that altogether 14 of the 
enemy were shot down, and that a second British fighter had been lost. 
In one fight a squadron of Spitfires shot down 8 of the enemy without 
loss to themselves. 

The operations over Germany during the night included a sustained 
attack on several targets at Dusseldorf, where the Mannesmann 
Rohrenwerke arms works, railway yards at Derendorf, quays along 
the Rhine, and the coal gas plants were bombed. A large number of 
fires were started. Attacks were also made on Antwerp, Calais, and 
several aerodromes. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The German communiqué stated that on the night of Dec. 3 attacks 
on London and Birmingham caused fierce fires in Paddingfon, Kensing- 
ton, and Battersea, while at Birmingham 9 large and countless small 
fires were started. Southampton was also attacked again. On the next 
night attacks were directed against southern England and the Midlands. 
Several British ’planes dropped bombs in Western Germany during 
the night, damaging several dwellings. Three were brought down. 


Navan OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced the loss by mines of the trawlers Ethel 
Taylor, Amethyst, Elk, and Calverton, and the drifter Christmas Rose. In 
two of the trawlers there were no casualties. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR | 

The Greek communiqué stated that Premeti had been occupied after 
artillery action north of the town and the defeat of enemy tank attacks 
on both sides of thé road. Some 500 prisoners were taken, 6 guns, and 
abundant material. The air force pade reconnaissance and bombing 
attacks*on fixed and mobile military objectives and shot down an 
enemy ’plane without loss. The Ministry of Public Security announced 
that enemy aircraft had bombed Preveza and Zante, slight damage 
being done and a few civilians injured. It was also announced that 
there was no truth in the Italian claim to have stink a destroyer. 

The R.A.F. announced that on Dec. 4 their fighters had, without 
loss, shot down 8 enemy aircraft and seriously damaged 7 others, and 
their bombers had scored 2 direct hits on a destroyer off Santi Quaranta, 
and had bombed retreating Italians in the Tepelini Klisura area, 
scoring direct hits on the roads to Tepelini and Berat, and on various 
military targets at Tepelini. All the aircraft returned safely. Greek 

e sources gave the number of Italian ‘planes destroyed as 10. Semi- 
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official reports stated that Greek aircraft had bombed enemy columns 
on several roads, and troops in camp at Elbasan and in the valley of 
the Skumbi river. South-east of Argyrokastro the Greek forces occupied 
Libohovo, and captured the heights overlooking the road from Argyro- 
kastro to Tepelini at the bayonet point. . 

The Italian communiqué reported attacks and counter-attacks on the 
front sectors of both armies, and effective high-level and dive-bombing 
attacks on roads, bridges, supply columns, troops, etc., by the air 
force. Five enemy fighters were shot down in an air combat, and 2 
Italian "planes did not return. Delvino had been evacuated by the 
troops. On Nov. 29 the submarine Doljfino sank a Greek destroyer in 
the Aegean. : 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The R.A.F. announced a heavy attack on Turin during the night, 
when the Fiat works and the Royal Arsenal received direct hits which 
caused numerous fires and explosions. One aircraft failed to return. 

The Italian communiqué announced that bombs had been dropped 
on Turin, killing one and wounding 3 persons in the neighbourhood of 
the hospital. Fires in a dyeworks, a wool, and a carpet factory were 
immediately extinguished, and no damage was done to military 
objectives. ° : 


NÔRTH AND East AFRICA 


G.H.Q. in Cairo reported a successful patrol action in the Kassala 
sector, and the R.A.F. stated that the Rhodesian Squadron had de- 
molished store dumps near Chelga, north of Lake Tana, the previous 
day. Station buildings at Adarte, on the Asmara-Agordat line,-were 
also wrecked. 

The Italian communtqué reported the repulse of enemy motorized. 
units in East Africa and stated that raids on Keren and Ginda, in 
Eritrea, caused neither damage nor victims. One raider was shot 
down. 


December 6 i 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced in the evening that there had been little 
activity during the day, and a few*bombs dropped on an east coast town 
had injured no one. 

In operations against Germany the previous day Coastal Command 
aircraft “raided an electro-chemical factory at Eindhoven, the aero- 
dromes at Rotterdam and Haamstede, and the submarine base at 
Lorient. Bad weather prevented raids during the night. Two aircraft 
failed to return from routine patrols. 

The German communiqué stated that on the night of Dec. 4 bombers 
attacked London, Birmingham, and Southampton, causing large and 
small fires. During the day activity was confined to isolated raids on 
London and a few other targets on the south and the Midlands, and in 
the night of Dec. 5 Portsmouth and London were again attacked. Some 
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British ’planes flew over Western Germany in the night without drop- 
ping any bombs. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


The Admiralty announced that the armed merchant cruiser Carnarvon 
Castle was in action the previous day with a fast and heavily armed 
German raider, disguised as a merchantman, some hundreds of miles 
north-east of the River Plate. The Carnarvon Castle gave chase and 
there was heavy firing at long range on both sides. The enemy, which 
was a vessel of considerable speed, did not accept closer action and it 
was not known what damage was inflicted on her. The Carnarvon 
Castle received slight damage and there were some casualties. f 
` The Berlin press reported that “British vessels, taking advantage of 
fog, approached the German coastline in order to destroy buoys and 
lifeboats”. These “acts of brigandage” had caused great indignation 
amongst the local inhabitants, 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué stated that the struggle had continued 
throughout the front, and fresh progress had been made, .particularly 
in the centre and south. It announced later that the troops had oc- 
cupied Santi Quaranta and advanced north, and that the Italians 
were evacuating Argyrokastro. Between there and Premeti the Italians 
abandoned fortified positions which the Greeks' occupied, taking 52 
prisoners. í 

In the Pogradets sector on Dec. 5 the Italians were dislodged 
fromeanother range of hills, and the Greeks now occupied the whole of 
the mountain formation of Kamna. A further 100 prisoners were 
captured, making some 500 in this sector in 2 days. Greek aircraft 
bombed retreating enemy columns and transport and camps along the 
whole front, doing much damage, without loss to themselves. 

The Ministry of Public Security stated that Corfu town had again 
been bombed, but no one was injured. Reports from Yugoslavia 
stated that the Italians were retiring on the whole of the northern 
front, while the Greeks Were advancing along the valleys of the Skumbi, 
Devoli, and Osun Rivers. 

Press reports stated that the destroyer bombed at Santi Quaranta 
had taken on board the Italian headquarter staff, and that she had 
sunk in the harbour. ° 

The Italian communiqué stated that “in Albania the enemy, employ- 
ing also troops taken from other fronts, continued his pressure, especi- 
ally, against our left wing. Our troops counter-attacked. During the 
. fighting the conduct of the Arezzo and Venezia Divisions was beyond 
all praise’. The air force bombed and machine-gunned roads and 
` enemy concentrations. All the machines returned. 


NORTH AND East AFRICA : 
G.H.Q. in Cairo reported a successful action in the Gallabat area, 

with the capture of arms and equipment. A Rhodesian air squadron 

bombed and machine-gunned motor transport concentrations north of 
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Kassala. Nairobi G.H.Q. reported considerable patrol activity in 
Turkana Province and a successful engagement with a large body of 
enemy bands and Merille tribesmen in that area. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the enemy had been put to. 
flight, abandoning arms and ammunition, in North Africa, and that 
raids on Sollum and Sidi Barrani had caused neither damage nor 
casualties. In a raid on Tobruk 2 people were killed. 


December 7 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy action in 
the night was not on a heavy scale and was concentrated on Bristol, 
where some serious fires were started. They were quicky brought 
under control. A number of people were killed and others injured, and 
dwelling houses and public buildings were damaged. Casualties were 
also caused when some bombs were dropped at places in the south and 
in South Wales. The Ministry announced in the evening that enemy 
activity during the day was on a very small scale, and mainly confined 
to the east and south-east coast. Bombs were dropped in one place in 
East Anglia. Two enemy bombers were shot down. : 

The operations against Germany during the night included attacks 
on numerous aerodromes in occupied territory, particularly those at 
Châteaudun, Melun, Villacomblay, Chartres, Etrepagny, Vendeville, 
Le Touquet, Vitry-en-Artois, Brussels, Ye Culot, Harskamp, Ypenburg, 
Rotterdam, Trond, and Eindhoven. The mvasion ports were also 
bombed, and the docks at Calais, Dunkirk, and Boulogne hit, . Two 
aircraft failed to return. : 

The German communiqué stated that London and Portsmouth had 
been attacked on the night of Dec. 5-6 and large fires started. The 
following night Bristol and other war targets in the Channel coast were 
bombed. The enemy omitted flights over the Reich territory that night. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITaLo-GREEK WAR e 


Thé Greek communiqué reported local engagements along the whole 
front, and the capture of some prisoners. Delvino was occupied. 
Semi-official reports stated that the troops had captured positions 
commanding the road north from Santi Quaranta, and were shelling 
the retreating Italians. The prisoners captured in the past 5 days were 
reported to number over 2,400 officers and men. 

At Keritza some thousands of tons of ammunition were found by, the 
Greeks hidden under the ground. 

The Ministry of Public Security stated that Zante, Arta, and a town 
in the western Peloponnese had been raided. 

The Italian communiqué reported the continuation of enemy pressure 
in the mountains west of Pogradets. Several positions were retaken by 
counter-attacks. The air force made numerous attacks from a low 
altitude on troops, transport, and supply columns; also on military 
targets at Zante and Arta. At Ersek an ammunition dump was 
blown up. 
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NORTH AND East AFRICA 


The R.A.F. in Cairo reported another raid on Assab and on a trans- 
port concentration near by. Photographs taken showed that 2 dumps 
-were completely destroyed in the raids there on Nov. 24 and 25. On 
Dec. 5 Neghelli, Moyale, and Mega were bombed by the South African 
Air Force, and several direct hits secured. : 

The Italian communiqué stated that in East Africa Buire had bee 
machine-gunned by enemy aircraft, killing one person. Three of the 
raiders were shot down by Italian fighters. Other British raids occurred 
at Metemma, Neghelli, and Gheleba, near Calam. z 


December 8 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced in the morning that there had been no 
enemy activity during the night, and in the evening that an enemy 
fighter-bomber had been shot down in the Channel, but no raids had 
been made. 

The Ministry also announced that during the night heavy attacks 
were made on the Düsseldorf armaments, railway, and shipping works. 
Many large fires were caused, and numerous heavy explosions seen. 
The steelworks were bombed for over an hour and nearly 4,000 incen- 
diaries dropped. The goods yards at Dtisseldorf-Derendorf and the 
Mannesmann-Rohrenwerke munitions factories were also bombed 
effectively. Other targets attacked were the ports at Antwerp, Dunkirk, 
Calais, and Boulogne, several aerodromes, and, by the Coastal 
Command, Lorient and Brest, the latter of which recerved its heaviest 
battering so far. Four aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué stated that during the previous day “the 
activity of the air force was confined to nuisance raids against isolated 
military targets on the south coast”. On the night of Dec. 6-7 Bristol 
was attacked and explosions and fires were observed in various parts 
of the town. British aircraft dropped several bombs over Western 
Germany in the night, ànd at three points factories received insignifi- 
cant damage. At several places dwelling houses were damaged; 
6 persons were killed and several wounded. 


BRITAIN, GREECE AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The fall of Argyrokastro was announced in Athens, with the jnfliction 
of Reavy losses on the Italians. The British Air Ministry reported the 
bombing of shipping off the south Albanian coast, when a direct hit 
was scored on the stern of one vessel. Valona was also raided again 
during the day, and an enemy fighter shot down. 

The Italian communiqué stated that renewed attacks on ‘the left 
wing of the 9th Army had been repulsed. The air force bombed 
military targets at Preveza and Ithaka. An enemy raid on Valona was 
met by intense and precise fire, and one raider-was shot down. Another 
was destroyed by Italian fighters and 2 more driven off in flames. 
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NortH AND East AFrica 

. The R.A.F. in Cairo announced a heavy attack on Castel Benito, 
near Tripoli, where hits were believed to have been scored on all the 
hangars in the aerodrome. Two were set on fire and large explosions 
followed. Petrol and bomb dumps also received’ direct hits, and at 
least 8 aircraft were destroyed on the ground. 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported successful artillery fire on positions east of 
Metemma, causing loud explosions. The artillery was also active north 
of Kassala. 

The Italian communiqué reported the machine-gunning of numerous 
armoured cars east of Birnenda, Egypt, and the bombing of military 
positions on the road near Matruh. In East Africa the air force attacked 
mechanized units north of Kassala, the railway at Maladu, south of it, 
and a ’plane on the ground at Sara Said, east of Gallabat. 


December 9 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that a heavy attack was made on 
London and the surrounding districts throughout the night. The 
alert period lasted nearly 14 hours, and among the many buildings 
dantaged were 7 hospitals, 4 churches, 3 vicarages, a convent, 2 hotels, 
A.R.P. posts, and some shelters. Many fires were started, most of which 
were put out while the bombing continwed, and a number of people 
were killed and injured. Bombs were also dropped in many districts 
between London and the coast, as well as in a few other localities in 
southern England. The number of casualties reported from these afeas 
was not large. Two enemy bombers were destroyed. During the day 
there were no raids, but an enemy bomber was shot down in the North 
Sea. 

The operations against Germany were concentrated mainly on heavy 
attacks on Diisseldorf and the submarine and aircraft bases at Lorient, 
Brest, and Bordeaux. At Düsseldorf the blast furnaces, steel works, 
and factories were repeatedly hit and many fires started, and at Bor- 
deaux very heavy explosions were seen in the submarine docks. 
Other forces also attacked Flushing, Dunkirk, and Gravelines. Two 


‘aircraft failed to return. 


The German communiqué stated that as a reprisal for attacks on 
towns in Western Germany a largê scale attack by very strong forces 
was made.on London from dusk to dawn. Bombs were dropped on the 
town and on vital installations, and enormous fires were observed at 
various péints, joining ın the course of the night into a single large sea 
of flame. A gas holder was blown up and oil depéts set on fire. The 
News Agency stated that the districts suffering most were north of the 
Thames covering Poplar and Bethnal Green. At the former a fuel dump 
set on fire spread to warehouses, silos, ahd mills, and at Bethnal Green 
whole rows of houses collapsed and were converted into heaps of rubble. 
Some 700 tons of bombs were dropped, and London’s defences com- 
pletely collapsed after a few hours, hardly a shot being fired during the 
second half of the night. A number of ’planes penetrated into Germany 
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in the night, and residential districts were hit by bombs at Diisseldorf, 
Mtinchen-Gladbach, and several other points, and houses set on fire. 
Nine people were killed and 17 severely injured. All these people were 
outside their shelters. No military damage or damage to the war 
economy was caused. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


It was announced that the cruiser Dromede had intercepted the German 
steamer Idarwald the day before between the Isle of Pines and the 


Grand Cayman Island in the Caribbean. Her crew scuttled her, and” 


she sank before the British warship could take her over. Reports 
from Montevideo stated that the Carnarvon Castile, which had entered 
the port for repairs, had been given 72 hours to effect them before 
leaving. The hull was damaged in several places, but no guns were 
hit and the engine room was believed to'be undamaged: 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 


It was stated in Athens that the troops which entered Areroa 
were already advancing cautiously towards Himara, some 25 miles up 
the coast from Santi Quaranta. They had also occupied some villages 
on the road to Tepelini. Bitter fighting was reported in the centre of the 
front, where Italian resistance was described as extremely fierce. An 
official spokesman stated in the evening that the entire Italian right 
wing behind Santi Quaranta‘*had been in flight since the previous day. 

Reports from the Yugoslav frontier stated that an attack by British 

Greek aircraft on Durazzo the previous day had destroyed about 
a third of the port buildings and set the petrol stores on fire. Valona 
was bombed soon afterwards, and much damage done to the harbour 
works. 

The Italian communiqué stated that repeated enemy attacks in the 
sector of the 9th Army were repulsed, and numerous successful counter- 
attacks carried out. The 11th Army completed its retreat, without loss 
in men or material, in full order to a line north of Argyrokastro and 
some smaller localities. The air force bombed military objectives at 
San Maura and in the Gulf of Arta. 


NORTH AND EAST’ AFRICA 

G.H.Q. in Cairo announced thateadvanced elements of the forces in 
the Western Desert were in contact with the enemy on a broad front, 
and in an engagement at Nibeiwa south of Sidi Barrani, had captured 
500 prisoners. A later communiqué added that another 500, prisoners 
had been captured in one area, and more were being rounded up. The 
G.O.C. of the Italian forces had been killed and his second in command 
captured. The British forces attacked at dawn and fighting continued 
all da 

The R. A.F. in Cairo reported an attack on Benina aerodrorne during 
the night, destroying a hangar and starting 3 other fires. One enemy 
aircraft was set on fire and many others damaged. A later communiqué 
stated that aircraft had been harassing the enemy in the Western 
Desert throughout the day, and had done much damage by bombing 
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and machine-gunning transport and personnel. Two enemy fighters 
were destroyed, and enemy aerodromes raided. 

In the Sudan there was patrol activity and artillery action in the 
Gallabat area during the night. Aircraft of the Rhodesian Squadron 
scored hits against 2 machine-gun posts at Adasdeb, and started a 
petrol fire at Burria, Italian East Africa. During a raid on Asmara on 
Dec. 7 a fire was started and aerodrome hangars hit. . 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy raids on the Tripoli 
aerodrome and targets at Gargarish, Saugar, and Taruna had caused 
only one fatal casualty and 5 cases of injury. Other enemy ’planes 
raided Benghazi aerodrome, where a hangar ,was hit, and that at 
Gazala, without effect. Four raiders were shot down. In East Africa 
air attacks on Gallabat and Gherille caused several deaths and a 
number of injuries, but raids on Moyale and Mega caused no losses. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA 


Nov. 28.—The Italian authorities were reported to have issued a 
proclamation calling on all Albanians between 18 and 50 to report for 
„military service. Yugoslav reports stated that in Northern Albania all 
the men between 15 and 2 were leaving their villages and hiding in the 
forests. 

The 28th anniversary of the independence of Albania was celebrated 
with “great solemnitye’, according to the Italian News Agency, and 
General Soddu called at the seat of government, where he was received 
by leading Albanians. At Koritza demonstrations were held at which 
cheers were given for “Free Albania” and “Free Greece” and speeches 
were made by the orthodox Bishop and by leading residents. 


ARGENTINA 


Dec. 5.—Sir Granville Gibson, of the British Mission, announced 
that the British Government had arranged for a company to be formed 
in Argentina to provide mmporters with facilities for carrying additional 
stocks of British goods. 


AUSTRALIA 


Nov. 27 —The Government decided to prohibit the sale of scrap i iron 
to countries outside the Empize. (The chief foreign buyer had lately been 
Japan). 

Mr. Hughes announced that the Port Brisbane had been sunk by an 
enemy raider in the Indian Ocean. 

Dec. 5.—It was announced that 19 mines had been swept up in 
Bass Straits. 


BELGIUM 


Dec. 3.—Léon Degrelle was reported to be cooperating with the 
Germans, and, according to the German-controlled wireless, had recently 
said at a meeting at Gharleroi that if the Rexists had been listened to 
when they were calling for a policy of real neutrality ‘‘they could have 
prevented the hangers on of French Freemasonry and English pluto- 
cracy from leadingeus into our present position”. 


BULGARIA E 


Nov. 25.—The King received M. Soboleff, Secretary of the Soviet 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, who was on his way to Bucarest for the 
meeting of the Danube Navigation Commission. 

Nov. 26.—Statement on Bulgaria’s independence by British Govern- 
ment. (See Great Britain.) 

The Government took measures to Suppress pro-German activities of 
the Macedonians, and the Prime Minister and Foreign Mimister were 
understood to have refused to see a delegation from the “Macedonian 
Nationalist Committee’. All anti-Yugoslav activities were also con- 
demned in responsible circles, and an anti- Yugoslav speech in Parliament 
by one of the German supporters, M Dumanoff, was suppressed. On 
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the other hand the Sofia press reproduced, by order, attacks made on 
him in the Yugoslav press. 

Dec. 3.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in Parliament, emphasized 
that the Government were making all efforts to keep Bulgaria out of 
the war, and to improve relations with Yugoslavia and Turkey. He 
described relations with Russia as happy, and said that “with all other 
countries Bulgaria is trying to be on friendly terms”. In a further 
reference to Turkey M. Popoff said relations with her were based on 
“mutual respect and friendship”, adding that he was convinced those 
relations would ‘‘continue to be broadened and consolidated”. 

He also said that the Government had been assured by the Turkish 
Government that the military measures in Thrace were of a defensive 
character only. 

Dec. 6—The News Agency issued a long statement quoting all the 
articles in the Turkish press commenting favourably on the Foreign 
Minister's speech of Dec. 3 on foreign policy. 


, CANADA 

Nov. 29.—The Minister of Defence in London. (See Great Britain.) 

The Minister of Labour stated in Parliament that when the country 
reached itswmaximum of productive activity it would be producing as 
much a head’as any country in the world. Over 26,000 young people 
aeyear were being trained for war work in technical schools, and in 
industry itself training would increase greatly in the next few months. 

e 
CHINA 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS i 

Nov. 28.—Wang Ching-wei addressed a “‘final appêal” to Chiang Kai- 
shek to cease hostilities: 

Nov. 30.—Wang Ching-wei and General Abe, the special envoy to . 
Nanking, signed “a treaty of basic relations between China and’ Japan”. 
Four documents were signed, giving Japan the-right to station troops in 
North China and Inner Mongolia “‘for defence against Communist activi- 
ties”, and to station naval units in China, and giving her direct and in- 
direct control over China’s resources, especially minerals “‘required for 
national defence’. Wang Ching-wei, in a joint declaration by China, 
Japan, and Manchukuo, recognized Manchukuo. 

Japan agreed to surrender her extraterritorial*rights as well as her 
Concessions in China, in consideration of China opening her territory to 
the domicile and business of Japanese subjects. China undertéok to pay 
compensation for “damages to the rights and interests” of Japanese 
subjects caused by the hostilities. 

Japan undertook to withdraw her troops within 2 years from the tlate 
when general peace was restored and a state of war had ceased to exist, 
but troops in North China and Inner Mongolia were excepted, and the 
promise was conditional on “the agreements existing between the two 
countries” and the guarantee by China to establish peace and order on a 
firm basis during the period. 

Wang Chung-hui, the Foreign Minister, made a statement in Chung- 
king in which he said China would regard the recognition of Wang Ching- 
wei, “‘arch traitor of the Republic”, as an unfriendly act. 
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Some 650 Chinese police in Shanghai declared a strike in protest against 
the treaty apd Chinese shops in the city closed during the. day. 

Japanese'Army officials in Nanking were reported to have stated that 
i Adstilities, ould be continued until “the Chungking Government is . 

efthër $ubjugated or sees fit to merge with the Nanking Government”. 

A Japanese gendarme was shot dead in the western area of 
Shanghai, and the Japanese closed the whole area. 

Dec. 1.—The Government again issued a warrant for the arrest of 
Wang Ching-wei, with a reward of $100,000 for his apprehension. 

Dec. 3.—Chiang Kai-shek denounced the Nanking Treaty as a scrap of 
paper without any effect, and said it would merely increase Chinese 
enmity towards Japan. The Japanese offensive had been meant as a 
curtain-raiser to the treaty but had ended in a signal Chinese victory, 
and he urged the nation to rise as one man and carry on the war to the 
bitter end. $ 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

Nov. 26.—The Japanese announced the launching of a four-pronged 
offensive in eastern Hupeh, as a result of Chinese activity on both sides of 
the Han River. 

Nov. 28.—Heavy fighting was reported on the east bank of the Han, 
and the Chinese claimed the destruction of 14 Japanese aircraft a 
Ichang aerodrome. ° 

Dec. 2.—Chiang Kai-shek announced that the Japanese offensive in 
Hupeh had been pushed back with heavy losses, after 3 days’ fighting. 
He declared that a big victory had been won, when the Chinese counter- 
attacked along the whole front some 150 miles wide on both sides of the 
Han River. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Nov. 27.—The persecution of the Czechs was reported to have in- 
creased since the conclusjon of the Customs union with Germany at the 
beginning of October. The arrests of officials were stated to be so numer- 
ous that von Neurath had been obliged to introduce, special measures to 
prevent a collapse of the administrative machinery, and the arrests of 
Catholic priests were reported to number nearly 400. 

The Rectors and Deans of the Czech Universities were told that their ` 
posts no longer existed, and that they would receive pensions. 

The requisitioning of the grain harvest by the Germans continued, and 
it was estimated that supplies in the tountry were some 200,000 gross 
tons below the level needed for feeding the population until the 1941 
harvest was available. ` 

The Czech banks were ordered to provide a war loan of 600 million 
marks. 


DENMARK ~ 

Dec. 8.—Clashes occurred at Hadersly, South Jutland, between the 
police and a gathering of Danish Nazis who were holding an illegal 
demonstration in uniform. Some 350 arrests were reported to have 
been made, after the police, who were outnumbered, used fire hoses on 
the Nazis. 


? 
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Coogee V ` E 

EGYPT Ton f uN BAA? ` 
Nov. 27.—Saleh Pasha Yunis, the Minister of Defenç ' iprGairo j : 

General Catroux was formally presented to a meeting of FySaph resid 

in Cairo as the representative of Free France for the X% 3 Aa f 

Balkans, and the Red Sea, to organize and direct move zi 

name of the Committee of Government headed by General de Gaite. 

Nov. 30.—General Catroux told the press in Cairo that about 80 per 
cent of the Frenchmen in Syria were in sympathy with the British cause, 
and this was resulting in resentment against Vichy, which was felt to 
have abandoned Syria. 

Dec. 2.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that a protest 
hqd been made to Italy against the air raids on Alexandria, and that the 
Government were considering what steps could be taken in accordance 
with international law and established usages. He gave the casualty 
figures since June 22 as 155 killed and 425 injured, with 95 houses 
destroyed and 102-badly damaged. 

All Italian residents except Jews were ordered to hand over their 
wireless sets to the police, and measures were taken to speed up the 
internment of Italian males of military age. 

Dec. 5.—Abdel Hamid Pasha Badoui was appointed Minister of 
Finance, and Hassem Bey Sadek, Ministér of Defence. 


EIRE 

Nov. 27.—A supplementary Estimate for defence was issued, totalling 
£3,199,181, of which {815,000 was for Army pay, £217,000 for the pro- 
tection of the civil population against air and gas attacks, and £415,000 
for provisions and allowances for extra Army personnel. This made the 
total estimate for the year £6,454,601. . 

Nov. 29.—It was announced in Dublin that 5 members of the crew ofa 
German bomber which came down in the sea off the coast of County 
Kerry had been interned. The aircraft sank. 


FINLAND 

Nov, 28.—The resignation of the President, M. Kallio, was an- 
nounced. 

Dec. 6 —The Prime Minister, speaking at the celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day, said: “We are alive to the truth that only an independent 
Finland can fulfil its historic mission. ... We must take our stand on a 
firm ground of facts, make ready for any eventuality, and maintain 
and strengthen our capacity andewill for defence”. 


FRANCE 

Nov. 26.—The Minister of War began the recruiting’ of a small pro- 
fessional “Armistice” army of men from 18 to 25, to serve as “a living 
model of a regenerated nation”. Each recruit received a bonus of 3,5008. 
and 10f. a day. 

Nov. 27.—The Minister of Agriculture announced in Vichy that the 
country was now threatened with a lack of bread and that the ‘“‘free” ~ 
zone must import about 8 million cwt. of wheat from the occupied 
region. 

It was announced in Vichy that fighting had broken out between Indo- 
China and Thailand. (See Indo-China.) 
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pene of General Catroux as representative of Free France for 
the Near East. (See Egypt.) . 

A report on the Cabinet meeting on Oct. 26 to which Laval presented 
the German terms after his visit to Paris was published by the Free 
French News Agency? This stated that General Huntziger opposed i 
strenuously the condition providing that Germany should have the use 
of all the ports in France and the French Empire for the harbouring and 


' . provisioning of her ships. He pointed out that this would lead to attacks 


on them by the British, and thus to hostile acts, more and more accentu- 
ated, with regard to Britain, and finally they would be drawn into war. 
“Since this is Germany’staim,”’ he was reported to have said, “it shows 
that Berlin is not sure of victory. We are not going to compromise 
ourselves by falling into the trap set for us.” j 

This was stated to have made a great impression on Marshal Pétain, 
and after 3 sittings General Huntziger’s point of view carried the day 
against Laval and Admiral Darlan. 

Nov. 28.—The Free French Forces H.Q. issued a communsqué announc- 
ing that the field of action entrusted to General Catroux would cover 
Egypt, the Sudan, Syria, Asia Minor, and the Balkans. He had lately 
been Governor of Indo-China, and “in this capacity he refused to endorse 
the armistice in Indo-China. -He could not admit that the capitulation 
could be extended to the Empire, which had been left intact; and he had 
foreseen the serious danger which threatened Indo-China from Japan 
and Thailand by a policy of subservience to the enemy. General Catrofix 
chose to relinquish his post rather than lend his hand to a policy contrary 
to the interest and honour of Ffance. ...” 

Reports reached Free French circles that some 500 Paris students had 
beer sent to a concentration camp in Germany and others deported to 
unoccupied France as a result of recent demonstrations in Paris. Eleven 
were believed to have lost their lives, and the University was closed. 

Nov. 29—General de Gaulle, in a broadcast to the French people, said 
they now had 35,000 trained troops under arms, 20 warships in service, 
1,000 airmen, 60 merchant ships at sea, numerous technicians working in 
armaments, territories in full activity in Africa, French India, and the 
Pacific, and increasing financial resources, newspapers, and wireless 
stations. Above all, he said, “‘there is the conviction that we are present 
every minute in the minds and in the hearts of all French people in 
France”. 

Nov. 30.—It was afnounced in Vichy that M. Chiappe had been killed 
when the aeroplane in which he was fravelling to Syria was shot down 
during thé naval engagement off Sardinia on Nov. 27. The Havas Agency 
reported that his aircraft was attacked by a British machine. 

Marshal Pétain, in a broadcast, described the plight of 70,000 Lor- 
Tairers, who had arrived in the Free Zone “having abandoned every- 
thing—their homes, their village, their church, their cemetery in which 
their ancestors sleep, and finally everything which makes life worth while’ $ 
Nevertheless, they accepted their unhappy fate without complaining 
or recrimination. The Government would do all it could to help them, 
but they deserved more than that; “the welcome given them”, he said, 
“must be that heartfelt welcome which we give only to brothers and 
beloved relations”. 

It was learnt that an Englishwoman living in Paris had been sentenced 
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to death for listening, to foreign broadcasts and disseminating copies 
of enemy—i.e. British—speeches. 

A second Englishwoman, the warden of the Y.W.C.A. hostel in Paris, 
was reported to have been arrested in the middle of November on a 
charge of espionage and possession of a wireless transmitting set. 

Dec. 2.—A communiqué issued at Vichy stated that the Ministers had 
“discussed various practical matters’ arising out of the forthcoming 
installation of the Chief of State at Versailles”. 

Dec. 3.—General de Gaulle’s statement to the press on the work of the 
Free French Movement. (See Great Britain). 

Dec. 5.—The head of the German economic organization in France 
announced that a clearing agreement between the two countries had 
been signed. Trade would be carried on on the basis of 20 francs to 
the mark, except in respect of credits entered into before the armistice 
of June 25, for which a rate of 16.27 francs would apply. 

Dec. 6.—Male British subjects in the occupied zone up to the age of 
65 were reported to have been placed in concentration camps. The 
property and houses of U.S. citizens were stated to have been frequently 
inspected by German officials, and constant visits paid to the American 
Hospital in Paris, from which some British wounded had been removed 
to prison camps. 

Statement 7e detention of Mrs. Deegan (see U.S.A.). 

Dec. 7—The dismissal was announced in Vichy of M. Brunot, High 
Commissioner in the Cameroons, and M. de Coppet, Governor of 
Madagascar. M. Brunot was appointed head of the Colonial Depart- 
ment of the Free French Forces. K 

General de Gaulle broadcast an address to the forces in North Africa 
and Syria, appealing to them to fight on. France, he said, was ance 
more uniting secretly against the enemy, and rejected co-operation 
with Germany. Present events were providing a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for the Army to re-enter the war, and the Fleet, North Africa, 
and Syria had the possibilities for making the Italian reverses a com- 
plete rout, and winning for France the victory of the Mediterranean. 

Dec. 8.—It was announced at Vichy that 4 men had been sent to 
concentration camps near Toulouse for attempting to re-form old 
political parties which had been dissolved. Three others were arrested 
for Communist activities, and the Havas Agency reported that since 
July 1,141 Communists had been arrested in the Paris area, and 152 
Communists described as militant had been mterned. 

The press and wireless in occupied France launched a campaign of 
vilification of the Vichy Government, according to reports reaching 
the Free French Agency, but Marshal Pétain was excepted from the 
denunciatjons. M. Déat in Poste Parisien, a German organ, declared 
that terror reigned everywhere, and the wave of disapproval of the 
actions of the Government that was rising made political collaboration 
difficult. A handful of men had seized power for a grossly reactionary 
venture, and the administration of the country had become a sort of 
permanert and multiple vendetta. Aggressive clericalism had raised 
its head. 

Dec. 9.—The appointment of General Dentz as High Commissioner in 
Syria was announced at Vichy. He had previously been head of the 
Intelligence Service in that country. 
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> Pd 
FRENCH. MOROCCO . j 
Nov. 30.—General Weygand was reported to have arrived at Marrakesh. 
Reports were current that he was working to consolidate French strength 
in Northern Africa, and was firmly opposed to anything which would 
resemble a ‘‘peace’”’ treaty with Germany. 
Dec. 3.—General Weygand arrived at Meknes. 


GERMANY 


Nov. 30.—Btirckel, Gauleiter for the Saar, declared that Germany’s 
western boundaries were fixed for all time, and that from Dec. 1 
Lorraine and the Saar would be renamed Westmark. 

Himmler was reported to have called a conference of the staff officers 
of the various armies of occupation to consider unrest in Norway, 
France, and The Netherlands. 

Dec. 1 —The News Agency complained that the correspondent of the 
Neue Zürcher Zeitung, who had reported that the raid on Coventry 
had not seriously affected its industries, spoke only of temporary 
damage to the armaments industry, whereas other foreign correspon- 
dents wrote of the annihilation of the town. ‘‘This is sufficient to show,” 
it stated, “that the correspondent is in the pay of the British. Swiss 
correspondents are at the service of British lying propaganda, thereby 
betraying their own countrymen and bringing disrepute to the German 
people, while the Swiss authorities merely close their eyes to it.” 

Dec. 2.—The Nachtausgabe reported that “Since Saturday night 
Southampton is in flames, ‘and Bristol is a glowing inferno.” The 
Börsen Zeitung described Southampton as “‘one sea of flame”, and said 
that England’s southern port had been destroyed. Angriff said it was 
a stupendous bombardment of destruction, and that, by comparison, 
the air raids on London up to now had been child’s play. “Total war 
on England has only just begun, Bristol is a city of ruins.” 

Dec. 4.-A 10-year agreement with Rumania was signed in Berlin 
providing for the “economic reconstruction” of that country. Germany 
undertook to grant technical and financial support in all fields of 
economic life. for the restoration of Rumania and to grant her com- 
prehensive long-term ‘credits. She was also to provide equipment and 
machinery for the development of agriculture, and the capital needed 
for. land drainage and irrigation. 

Rumania was tò develop and extend her means of communication 
to “her natural economic markets within the framework of the new 
European order”. Finally “both Governments’, it stated, “will pay 
due regard, in their political and trade relations with each other, to 
assuring that Rumanian products are disposed of on the German 
market at fixed prices independent of economic crises, and that the 
importance of the Rumanian market for German trade will be in- 
creased”. : 

The wireless bulletins contained an announcement that the bombard- 
ment of Coventry had opened a new Pons of industrial warfare, and 
with the retaliatory raids on provincial cities a new chapter of the war 
had begun. There were only a limited number of these cities, and_all 
could be visited within a very short time. The British authorities, with 
their inadequate air force and their utterly inadequate ground defences 
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did not know where the next blow would fall. And all the time the 


. Luftwaffe was pounding away at London, mercilessly and scientifically. 


The announcer went on: 

“But London is a big city. It can in some sense be regarded as a 
community in itself—until all supplies are cut off, as they very soon 
will be. London’s staying power is greater than that of provincial 
cities with a million or only a few hundred thousand inhabitants. 
When these towns are shattered what happens? Time will show, but 
it is no exaggeration to say that they cannot be of any more use to 
England than if they had actually been captured by enemy troops. 
They are even more.dangerous, for their dissolution creates problems 
which ought to be solved but will not be, because Churchill and his 
underlings mistake the science of war for the art of killing the enemy 
with words”. 

Dec. 5.—Announcement of signature of clearing agreement with 
France. (See France.) 

Dec. 7.—The number of foreigners working in the country was 
estimated at some 2,100,000, of whom 900,000 were Polish and French 
prisoners of war. Of the others; some 600,000 Were believed to be 
employed in war industries, and the rest in agriculture and forestry. 
The majority were Poles, and there were estimated to be about 180,000 
Dutchmen, 130,000 Czechs, 40,000 Slovaks, and a smaller number of 
Danes and Belgians. 

Dec. 8.—The press published several articles describing the “ second 
West Wall” of giant gun emplacements in concrete forts along the 
French coast, which were stated to beenearing completion after 4 
months’ intensive work by tens of thousands of men. i 

Ansaldo addressed the Foreign Press Club in Berlin at a meet- 
ing attended by many neutral diplomats, and stated that in future 
Europe would consist of two great economic systems; one, of countries 
of central and south-eastern Europe grouped round Germany, and the 


other, of the Mediterranean countries, clustered about Italy. 


He considered that the Anglo-Italian conflict was inevitable and must 
be fought to a finish, because Italy must burst the bars of her Mediter- 
ranean prison; also she could not dispense with the possession of Malta 
and Gibraltar, both indispensable for her Lebensgaum. 

He also said he thought it probable that the war would be of long 
duration. The Italian people now recognized this, and for long past 
had been taking all essential precautionary measures to hold out to the 
end—victory. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Nov. 26s—Mr. Hudson announced in Parliament that the Govern- 
ment had decided that a further increase in home production of food 
was vital, and they would guarantee that the existing system of fixed . 
prices and an assured market would be maintained during the war 
and for at least a year after it. Prices would be subject to adjustment 
to the extent of any substantial changes in cost of production. 

The Home Secretary, in a statement in Parliament on the policy 
to be followed in releasing aliens of enemy nationality, said the 
Government regarded the opportunity now offered of enlistment in 
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the Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps as the appropriate method of 


obtaining release for men between 18 and 50 who did not qualify for it - 


under existing categories. Men disqualified by age or unfitness from 
enlisting would have the opportunity of securing release through a new 
loyalty test. : 

The Admiralty ‘announced that shipping losses for the week ended 
Nov. 17 inclusive were 14 British vessels, 50,449 tons; 2 Allied, of 
7,769 tons; and one neutral, of 1,316 tons; a total of 59,534 tons. 

Mr. Butler, in reply to a Parliamentary question, announced that the 
Foreign Secretary ‘‘welcomes this opportunity of stating that, provided 
that Bulgaria does not join or assist, either actively or passively, the 
enemies of Great Britain or attack her Allies, it is the intention of 
H.M. Government to do their best to ensure that in any eventual peace 
settlement to which Great Britain is a party the integrity and indepen- 
dence of Bulgaria shally be fully respected”. 

In reply to another question Mr. Butler said the Government were 
“anxious to see Ethiopia liberated from Italian aggression. They have 
no territorial ambitions in that country, which they would wish to be 
free and independent. They are therefore affording every assistance 
possible to those Ethiopians who have taken up arms against the 
common enemy”. 

The Minister of Shipping, in a broadtast, said he did ndt want to hide 
the fact that shipping losses in recent weeks had been heavy and 
serious. In the inactive first part of the war they were about 20,000 
tons a week; since June they had averaged 60,000 tons a week. The 
shipyards were working to fhe utmost, and orders were being placed 
for tramp ships in the U.S.A.; but that was not enough, for the rate 
at which they were building ships now did not make up for their losses. 
Every individual could contribute to the effort by economizing and by 
wasting nothing. 

Nov. 27.—The French protest against the alleged bombing of Mar- 
seilles reached London through the Embassy in Madrid. Mr. Butler, 
replying to Parliamentary questions, stated that, according to the 
Government’s information, an agreement had been signed between 
the oil companies operating in the Dutch East Indies, including those 
with British interestsy and Japanese importers by which Japan would 
be able to obtain for the next 6 to 12 months,about 900,000 tons of oil. 
British companies’ interests amounted roughly to one-third of the total. 
Except oil covered by the embargo there was no legal obstacle in the 
way of Japan obtaining from the U.S.A. any quantities of oil for which 
she was able to place contracts. 

Replying to a debate in the House of Commons on the Government’s 
war effort Mr. Greenwood said it was true that the situation as regarded 
shipping losses was not relished by the Government. The war made 
greater demands on their powers than the last, but production, in 
spite of “obstructions” , was faster than in the first 15 months of 1914-15, 
and since the war began the output of war equipment had been more 
than trebled. The new restriction of goods order would mean that 
between 75,000 and 100,000 workers would be available by the end of 
May. Shipbuilding since last May had increased by 50 per cent, though 
this was exceptional. 

As regards the damage done by air raids, he said, “With a close 
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knowledge of the industrial damage we have suffered, I say- unhesita- 
tingly that it has not eaten to any serious extent into our productive 
capacity.”” As to the shipping position, their tonnage was slightly 
below what it was at the outbreak of war, and this position could not 
be regarded with equanimity. They had to face the fact that Germany 
had greater advantages in this matter of attacking siping than in 
1914-18, but the loss of war material in transit to the U.K. had been 
negligible. I 

Mr. Bevin defended the voluntary, as against the compulsory system 
of enlisting workers for the arms industries, and went on to say that 
there had lately been a very great increase in production, and this was 
being maintained. There were roughly 80,000 to 85,000 men concerning 
whom there was doubt whether they could be put back into employ- 
ment. Of those temporarily out of work 60 per cent, or 171,000, were 
in the mining industry, and that was due to the collapse of the Con- 
tinental market. The present figure of unemployed men was 309,000 
and there were 200,000 wholly stopped. The wholly unemployed 
women in 1939 numbered 358,000, and the figure was now 257,000. A 
complete survey was being made of the remaining man-power, and 
between now and June there would be another enormous call-up for the 
Services. i ' 

The Chairman of the National Savings Committee announced that 
the total figure realized by the Committee for the first year of the 
campaign was £475,532,981. 

Nov. 29.—The Canadian Minister of Defence arrived in London, 
with the Chief of the General Staff, te observe the conditions under 
which the battle of Britain was being fought. 

Statement by U.S. Treasury regarding British assets in Ametica. 
(See U.S.A.) 

Dec. 1.—The Minister of Economic Warfare, broadcasting to North 
America, said that in a period to be measured in months the enemy’s 
oil position would be one of great and growing scarcity. The stocks of 
oil, rubber, and copper the Germans looted in the countries overrun 
had been used up, and they were now back where they were 6 months 
ago—or worse. ` 

Recalling the Prime Minister’s statement that in 1941 they would 
have command of the air he asked for planes and more ’planes, adding 
“our men will fly them; splendid young men from this island, and 
Canadians and Australians and New Zealanderseand South Africans 
and Poles and Czechs, as good as the best”. 

After thanking the American®nation for the great help given, he 
suggested some other things which they might do if they felt able. 
He said: “You could refuse financial facilities to our enemies in your 
country? You could refuse to buy anything from them. That would 
deprive them of dollars, which otherwise they might use for propaganda, 
spying, and sabotage in your midst. 

“You could immobilize all enemy ships in your ports. You could deny 
facilities to those neutral ships which we have publicly listed as likely 
blockade runners. You could decline to ship by them or charter them; 
you could refuse to them, throughout the world, repairs, insurance, and 
bunkers. ‘ 5 

“You could decline to trade with those firms in neutral countries 
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whom we have blacklisted as friends of the enemy, with whom no 
British subject may deal; if such people hold your agencies, you could 
take them away. That would be a heavy, blow. . , 

“Last, and most important, you could extend and tighten up your 
export controls, so as to ensure that no vital materials get through to 
the enemy. This is a tremendous weapon.” 

Dec. 2.—Signature of payments agreement with Spain. (See Spain.) 

Dec. 3.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in Parliament that 
the sum received in gifts for aircraft totalled £8,038,000. 

The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the week 
ended Nov. 24 inclusive were 19 British ships, of 75,560 tons; and 3 
Allied, of 12,415 tons; a total of 87,975 tons. 

General de Gaulle, in a statement in London on the Free French 
Movement, said the Germans were allowing the Vichy Government to 
maintain only 100,000 men, with light arms. In North Africa de- 
mobilization had been ordered and was being somewhat fitfully 
carried out. The Foreign Legion appeared to have been officially 
disbanded, but the Legionaries were still grouped together. 

The Germans’ aim was to secure “collaboration” with France, with 
the use of all French resources for the attack against the British 
Empire. In particular, they wanted the Fleet. He believed that in 
France the large majority of people now saw clearly whọ were their 
enemies, and that 80 per cent of French people everywhere believed in 
an Allied victory and were in sympathy with the ideals of Free Frange. 

His own forces now numbered 35,000 men, some 20 warships, and a 
large merchant fleet. Despite the Dakar set-back they had secured 
large and important territories in Equatorial Africa and elsewhere, 
and, about 10 million people had been brought over to their cause. 
Free French forces were now on the Libyan frontier, and could cover 
the Egyptian flank. French technicians were working in arms factories 
and research centres in Britain, Canada, and the U.S.A. 

The Colonial Under-Secretary, in a statement in Parliament about 
the loss of the Patria at Haifa, said the Government had decided that 
these and future illegal arrivals should be sent to a British colony for 
internment for the duration of hostilities. But in view of the circum- 
stances and the harrowing experiences of the survivors, these particular 
persons would be allowéd to remain in Palestine, their p being 
deducted from the next immigration quota. The causes of the disaster 
to the Patria were still under investigation. 

The position of ofher jllegal immigrants who had recently arrived 
or might arrive remained unchangedgand they would be sent overseas 
as opportunity offered. Their case was entirely different from that of 
other refugees admitted on a purely temporary basis after investigation 
of their bona fides. . 

ec. 4.—It was announced in London that an agreement had been 
reached with Turkey as to arrangements for increasing the trade 
between her and the British Empire. 

Turkey would be supplied not only with the heavy goods required 
by the Government but with cotton, wool, and other comrhodities 
needed by the peasant producers. As to the financial basis of the 
arrangements it was stated that provision was made that payments 
between Turkey and the sterling area should be effected at the existing 
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Turkish lire-sterling rate of exchange, and that special accounts 
. should be created in order to facilitate trade and other payments 
between the two countries. 

Replying to Parliamentary questions regarding Tangier Mr. Butler 
said that on Dec. 1 a law was published in Madrid establishing a new 
juridical régime for the zone under which the laws applying to Spanish 
Morocco would also have force in Tangier. The precise effect of the law 
was not yet clear. The Ambassador in Madrid had been informed by 
the Spanish Foreign Minister that Spain would guarantee peace and 
secure the economic rights of all foreigners at Tangier. The Ambassador 
had left the Spanish Government in no doubt regarding the attitude 
of the Government as to this further unilateral action, and fully re- ' 
served the British Government’s position. 

The two Italian submarines were still at Tangier. On Nov. 29 Sir 
Samuel Hoare renewed his enquiries as to the length of time they would 
be allowed for repair, and the British Government had been promised 
an immediate reply. 

Dec. 5.—In the House of Commons an I.L.P. amendment to the 
Address calling for a conference to bring the war to an end was defeated 
by 341 votes to 4 (Mr. Maxton, Mr. Gallacher, Mr. Kirkwood, and Dr. 
Salter, the last two members of the Labour Party, who were thus 
acting contrary to the party’s official policy). 

Dec. 9.—A new military appointment was announced, that of the 
Royal Armoured Corps, and Major-General Martel was appointed to 
the Command. 

Another contingent of the Canadian °R.A.F. arrived in England. 
GREECE ° rs 

Nov. 26.—It was stated in Athens that 3,000 peasants had been 
detailed to collect war material abandoned by the Italians in the 
Muskopolje area. 

Nov. 27.—The King received from the King of England a telegram of 
warm congratulations on the victories, and replied with thanks and 
good wishes for the Allied cause. General Metaxas, in reply to Mr. 
Churchill’s telegram, thanked him and said, “J am firmly convinced 
that Greece will live, as you so wholeheartedly wish, but only with the 
help of her great Ally wfll she turn to-day’s success into final victory”. 

Nov. 28.—It was announced that the Government had conferred on 
the Greek Shipping Committee in London full powers of control, 
including requisitioning power, ower all shipping outside thes Eastern 
Mediterranean, and over vessels of over 4,000 tons in that area.’ ; 

Nov. 30.—The Ministry of Public Security announced that the 
number of non-combatants killed since the war began was 608, and 
wounded, 1,070. Some 1,200 houses had been demolished. Six hospitals 
had been hit. 

Dec. 2.—The Minister of Justice, in a broadcast to the nation, said 
“‘Mussoljni commits this crime and blunder at a moment when he claims 
the right to pose as the regulator of a new life in Europe. If, therefore, 
he means by this new order the establishment of slavery and moral 
and economic ruin for the European nations it would be much better 
that all crumble in ruins in order that this evil spirit may be buried 
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under the wreckage of civilized humanity. A superior ideology and an 
international solidarity may arise from the cinders”. . 

The crime and the blunder were all the greater in view of the fact that 
Mussolini and his Minister in Athens were several times warned officially 
that in no case would Greece yield to violence and injustice without a 
fight. 

Dec. 6.—The King, in his cable to President Roosevelt expressing 
Greek appreciation of American sympathy, ended with a reference 
to “all moral and material assistance” as a factor in the winning of 
victory. (See also U.S.A.) 

Dec. 8.—A White “Beok was published by the Foreign Ministry 
containing documents, beginning with the Greco-Italian Treaty of 
Friendship signed in 1928, showing that the attack on Greece had been 
premeditated. Recent developments were divided into 3 periods: 
first, that from the invasion of Albania on April 7, 1939, until Italy’s 
entry into the war; second, that of provocation against Greece (the 
press campaign, the case of Hoggia, the torpedoing of the Helle, etc.); 
and third, the ultimatum and events since. 

Facsimiles were printed of secret army orders seized when the 
Third Alpine Division abandoned many of its archives when the 
Greeks won the Pindus battle. Two of these, dated Oct. 21 and 26 
respectively, gave detailed instructions as to how the Greeks were 
to be taken by surprise and defeated before they could mobilize. 


HUNGARY ° 


Dec. 2.—Four German divisions were reported to be moving through 
the’cpuntry on their way to Rumania.’ * 

Dec. 3.—The Prime Minister declared in Parliament that General 
Antonescu’s statement regarding Transylvania was irreconcilable with 
the Vienna Award. He also said that the migration of Hungarians 
living in the Bukovina to Hungary was being organized. 


INDIA ! 
Dec. 1.—Further arrests, making about 100 in all, included that of 
Mrs. Naidu, a former president of Congress, and of Mr. Desai, Leader of 
the Opposition in the Central Assembly. 
Dec. 3.—A former Prime Minister of Madras was sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment under the Defence Regulations. 


INDO-CHINA 

Nov. 27.—Fighting was reported to have begun on Nov. 23 Blong the 
Cambodian frontier following an attempt by Thai forces to throw a bridge 
across the Caustung river. They were three times repulsed by the French, 
but the Siamese resumed the attack the next morning and their troops 
converged on Popiet, in territory claimed by Thailand. ` 

Dec. 1.—Commumiqué issued by the Thai High Command and reports 
of risings in Hanoi. (See Thasland.) 

Dec. 5.—Thai reports of frontier engagements. (See Thailand.) 

Dec. 9.—A communiqué issued in Hanoi stated that early the previous 
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day Thai troops had without provocation machine“gunned the French 
side of the Mekong River at Vientiane, but there were no casualties. 
The French troops replied. Later a Thai aeroplane flew over the place, 
but dropped no bombs, but in the evening 3 bombers and a: fighter 
dropped 10 bombs on Vientiane, injuring a civilian and damaging 
houses. 

The French authorities, it stated, would not tolerate such action, 
and during the morning aircraft dropped 22 bombs on Lakhon, in 
Thailand, south-east of Vientiane. (See also Thatland.) 


ITALY £ 

Nov. 27.—A hundred and fifty German police officials were reported 
to have arrived in the country ostensibly to train as colonial police. 

Nov. 29.—Report of the U.S. Department of Agriculture on economic 
situation of Italy. (See U.S.A.) 

Dec. 2.—Mussolini issued a decree allotting 14,000 million lire to the 
Ministry of War to strengthen the Army. 

Dec. 6 —It was officially announced that Marshal Badoglio had been 
relieved of his office as Chief of the General Staff at his own request, 
and succeeded by General Cavallero. (He had been C.-in-C. in East 
Africa and wes president of the Cogne concerns, the largest steel works 
in Italy. As a member of the German-Italian Economic and Military 
Committee he had been in close touch with the German High Command 
and had also organized staff co-operation between the two countries.) 

Dec. 7.—The resignation was annoupced of General de Vecchi, 
C -in-C. of the forces in the Dodecanese, and the appointment of 
General Bastico to succeed him. ; 

A law was promulgated ordering farmers to surrender their crops for 
storage by Government authorities on pain of a year’s imprisonment. 

A military ’plane carrying members of the Armistice Commission 
crashed on the way to Turin, and Generals Pellegrini and Pintor were 
killed i 

Dec. 8.—The resignations were announced of Admiral Cavagnari, 
_ Chief of the Naval Staff and Under-Secretary in the Ministry of Marine, 
Vice-Admiral Somigli, Deputy Chief of Staff, and Vice-Admiral Bacci, 
C.-in-C. of the Fleet. They were succeeded “by Admiral Riccardi, 
Admiral Campioni, and Vice-Admiral Jacchino respectively. 

Publication of Greek White Book regarding Italian policy towards 
Greece. (See Greece.) 

Ansaldo’s address to the press in Berlin. (See Germany.) , 

Dec. 9.—A communiqué issued in Rome stated that “Italy knew she 
had difficult moments in store when she entered the war. Those who 
find in the changes in the High Command dangerous symptoms of lack 
of harmony and possible delays and forecast catastrophes are wrong. 
... As for talk of delay, we only say that the changes will have the 
contrary result, and can be considered as accelerating the war machine 
to a swifter and more efficient rhythm. . . . Mussolini and the Italian 
people know that they can trust each other.” 

Fascist H.Q. in Rome received a cable from Graziani reading “The 
. Blackshirts in Libya, together with the armed forces, send their 
thoughts out to the Duce in the certainty of victory.” 
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JAMAICA 
Dec. 5.—President Roosevelt arrived at Kingston in the Tusca- 
loosa : 


JAPAN : 

Nov. 26.—A British resident named Wooley, arrested in July, was 
sentenced to 7 months’ imprisonment, with a stay of execution for 2 
years, for offences against the Military Secrets Protection Law. All the 
British subjects, except one, had been released, having received nominal 
sentences. f 

Admiral Hasegawa, a serving officer, was appointed Governor- 
General of Formosa, and the Domei Agency stated that the appointment 
indicated “the importance of Formosa as a base for Japan’s southward 
advance in the present international situation”. 

Nov. 30.—Signature of treaty in Nanking with Wang Ching-wei’s 
Administration. (See China, External Affairs.) 

Dec, 4.—Mr. Hiranuma was appointed Minister without Portfolio. 
(He was a former Prime Minister who resigned when the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact destroyed the Anti-Comintern Agreement.) 

It was stated in Tokyo that the Soviet Ambassador had been told 
that the anti-Comintern clause in the agrecment with «the Nanking 
Government was not aimed at Russia. 

Dec. 8.—Mr. Honda, formerly Ambassador in Berlin and for many 
years an advocate of pro-German policies, was appointed Ambassador 
in Nanking. ° 7 

Dec. 9.—The Foreigm Minister told the foreign press that if the 
United States joined in war against Germany in the réle of attacker 
Japan would have no choice but to go to the assistance of her Axis 
partner. In such an eventuality the question of whether or not 
America was the aggressor would be determined by the consultations 
of the three signatories, but the final decision would rest with Japan. 

Asked about the possible use of Singapore by the U.S. Fleet he said 
such a development would call for Japan’s immediate and very serious 
consideration. If Japan and America each minded its own business 
there was no danger ofa serious clash, and he pointed out that Japan 
had never interfered in the Western Hemisphere. Greater Asia, he 
said, was difficult to define; its limits depended on changing circum- 
stances. Roughly, it included Thailand and Burma and went down to 
New Caledonia, but excluded Australia and New Zealand. Japan’s 
objectives in the South Seas, he ad@ed, were purely economic. 


MEXICO s ‘ 
Nov. 28.—The German vessels Rhein and Idarwald left Tampico. 
Nov. 30.—General Camacho took the oath as President, and ‘pledged 

“our decided adhesion to the international Pan-American doctrine, which 

is the only hope for the salvation of civilization and international rights”. 

He also said that Mexico preferred peaceful cooperation with other 

nations to mechanized destruction, and that “the democratic ideal is 

the beacon for troubled times”. , 

© Senator Padilla was appointed Foreign Minister. 
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THE NETHERLANDS p ; 

Nov. 28.—It was learnt that the Germans had closed the University of 
Leyden and the Technical School at Delft owing to the “generally anti- 
German attitude of the undergraduates and sabotage of the anti- Jewish 
measures”. All the professors of the Faculty of Law at Utrecht Univer- 
sity had been sent to concentration camps in Germany, and several of 
those of the Catholic University of Nijmegen had been arrested owing to 
their loyalty to the House of Orange. The arrest was also reported of a 
number of students from all these institutions. ` 

Dec. 6.—Reports from Dutch sources estimated the number of 
arrests made by the Germans at 2,000 since “reprisal” arrests began 
on Oct. 15 in reply to the internment of Germans in the East Indies. 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST. INDIES 
Nov. 30.—The local Spitfire Fund at Batavia telegraphed £35,000 
to London as a birthday present to Mr. Churchill, to buy 7 Spitfires. 
Dec. 5.—It was learnt that the funds sent to London were sufficient 
for the purchase of 63 Spitfires, and that, in addition, the country had 
presented Britain with 18 Lockheed Hudson bombers. 


NEW ZEALAND i 
Dec. 5.—The fund for the presentation of warplanes to Britain 
reached £145,000. f á 


NORTHERN IRELAND 7 

Dec. 7.—The Prime Minister, addressing the Ulster Unionist Labour 
Association, said there would be no change in Ulster’s policy regarding 
union with Eire. “We in Ulster”, he said, “are all anxious to live on 
friendly terms with the people of the South, but it must be as neighbours, 
not as partners in an All-Ireland Republic. ...If goodwill is to.be 
cultivated the leaders in. Eire will require to cease the continual attack 
on our constitutional position, for in no circumstances will’ Ulster 
people Surrender their birthright as citizens of the United Kingdom 
and Empire.” , 

Dec. 9.—Ulster’s war weapons week ended With the collection of 
£8,475,413 for the provision of 12 destroyers for the Navy. 


NORWAY ° 

Nov. 27.—Swedish reports stated that many landslides whigh had 
been occurring in Western Norway were attributed to organized sabot- 
age, and that the railway from Oslo to Bergen had been broken in 10 
places. The State highway along Hardangerfjord and Eidsfjord was also 
described as badly damaged. Unprecedented floods were reported over 
a wide area in the Hardanger region and further south. A state of 
emergency had been proclaimed in a large part of the south-west of the 
country, and a number of arrests made. 

Nov. 28.—Goebbels arrived in Oslo on a tour of inspection. In a 
speech he said that nobody knew better than the German soldier that 
the British Empire would not collapse in one day, but Germany was ina 
more favourable position than any enemy of Britain had even been before. 
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Nov. 30.—Finnish reports stated that many arrests had been made in ' 
West Norway of Norwegians’ accused of possessing radio transmission 
sets and of sending information to England about German troop move- 
ments and other activities. > 

Dec. 1.—A bomb’was thrown at Quisling at Frikrikstad after he had 
addressed a meeting of his followers, according to reports issued by the 
Quisling party. (The Swedish press reported the incident with a question 
mark after the headline announcing the throwing of the bomb). Quisling 
afterwards went to Sarpsborg to speak, and street fighting occurred there. 
His paper Hirdmannen published a warning, reading, “He who strikes 
us shall be hit back fourfold”. * i 

Terboven opened the premises of the Norwegian Freemasons’ Grand 
Lodge as a “Freemasonry museum” where entertainments were to be 
given in the form of burlesques of freemasonry ceremonies. Lunde, 
Quisling’s Minister of Propaganda stated that freemasonry was banned 
because it was linked up with lodges in Sweden, England, Scotland, and 
France, and had its own political representatives in Stockholm and 
London. ? 

Goebbels left for Germany. 

Dec. 3.—Press reports described unemployment as increasing, and as 
having already reached 35,000, and stated that a first batch of 5,000 un- 
employed would go to Germany shortly, under contract. 

Warnings to the people to keep calm were published in the press, 
which stated that the police were armed. Emblems of the former 
political parties were forbiddęn to be worn. 

Dec. 6.—Quisling was reported to have left for Berlin. 

Dec. 7.—Reports were current that 5,000 workers were to be sent to 
Germany in January. 

Dec. 9.—Reports from Finnish sources stated that several teachers 
and 50 pupils at a high school in Oslo had been arrested and others 
dismissed by the Quisling Government, on charges of inciting the mal- 
treatment of pupils whose parents belonged to the Nasjonal Samling 
or to the Hirden organization, the counterpart of the S.S. troops in 
Germany. ` 


PALESTINE : ; 
Nov. 27.—It was stated in Jerusalem that 22 people had been killed 
in the Pairia, and 45 were sent to hospital, but 13 of these had escaped 
from there. Thirty-four were under arrest, and 1,555 had been sent to a 
detentiqgn camp.. ° 
Dec. 3.—Statement in Parliament regarding the passengers in the 
Patria. (See Great Britain.) ` 


POLAND 


Dec. 3.—The Rector of the Polish Catholic Mission in Paris and the 
Managing Director of the Polish Savings Bank were reported to have 
been arrested by the Gestapo. Š 

Dec. 7.—A mass trial in Poznan was reported, by the German News 
Agency, of 38 Poles charged with the maltreatment of 52 Germans in 
Wolsztyn in September, 1939. Nine were sentenced to death and 26 
to long imprisonment, 
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RUMANIA ; 
Nov. 26.—General Antonescu arrived back in Bucarest and, to his 
deputy, M. Sima, who reminded him that he had said he would return 
with complete confidence in the German people, he said, “Assuredly 
I have returned with complete confidence in the German people--and 


in the German Führer”. ae 
Statement on -Rumania by German-controlled wireless service. 
(See France.) 


Nov. 27.—The arrest was announced by the German News Ageitcy óf 
General Argesianu and .M. Gigurtu, the former Premiers, General 
Marinescu, a former Chief of Police, General Davievici, chief of Kitig 
Carol’s Military Cabinet, and M. Argetoianu, the former Finance 
Minister, and a large number of others who were considered to be 
responsible for the actions taken against the Iron Guard in 1938 and 
for the death of Codreanu. General Argesianu, General Marinescu, | 
and 62 other men, including Army officers and: police, were shot in 
the military prison in Bucarest at 1.30 a.m. 

The Cabinet met afterwards and issued a communiqué stating that 
“the Government disapproves of the executions and will take measures ' 
against those responsible. In future any one who makes similar attempts 


will be severely dealt with”. 


Nov. 28.—A state of emergency was proclaimed throughout the 
cguntry: All the public buildings in Bucarest were guarded and the 
German troops were reported to have been mobilized for action. 

Prof. Jorga, the former Prime Minister, and Dr. Madgearu, a former 
Finance Minister, were murdered. ; 

The Prime Minister announced the issue of a decree imposing sewere 
penalties for “violation of personal liberty”. r 

Nov. 29.—Two factions in the Iron Guard (the Bucarest section, — 
followers of Codreanu’s father, and the Transylvanian) were reported. 
to be waging open war on each other, and the residence of the pro- 
German leader, Horia’ Sima, was attacked by hostile Legionaries. 

Reports from Yugoslav sources described the political murders as 
part of a widespread conspiracy against the existing leadership of the 
Iron Guard by the extremist Legionaries, and stated that the leader of 
the conspiracy was probably Cojogaru, who had recently been expelled 
from the movement, añd had formed a “Corps of the Disbanded”. 

The Government imposed a new super tax on flour for the benefit 
of the Iron Guard Fund. This was stated to have caused much indigna- 
tion among: the public, and the opntinuous interference of the Legion- 
aries in business and agriculture was reported to have paralysed. 
production and trade. 


Clashes between Legionaries and the authorities were reported from , 


Brasov, Turnu Severin, Craiova, and elsewhere. It was widely believed’ 
that the extremists wished to carry out a coup d'état during General 
Antonescu’s absence, but were prevented by his quick return and the 
measures taken against them. 

It was learnt that the majority of the Legation Staff in London had 
resigned. M. Tilea, the former Minister, broadcast from London an 
appeal to the civilized world not to judge the Rumanian nation by 
“the shameful horrors from which every human being must shrink”. 
Political assassination had been intygduced tq the Rumanians, by. 
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foreign inspiration, ahd the crimes of the young men of the Iron Guard 
were due to Himmler’s instigation. 

Nov. 30.—The funeral of Codreanu, whose body had been exhumed, 
was attended by some 100,000 Iron Guards, and by Baldur von 
Schirach and Bohle, General Antonescu, Horia Sima, and the German, 
Italian, Japanese, and’ Spanish Ministers. 

Dec. 1.—A meeting of Iron Guards was held at Alba Julia to cele- 
brate the 22nd anniversary of the acquisition of Transylvania, and 
pledges given to fight under the green banner for victory and the re- 

. union of Transylvania”. General ‘Antonescu, who was present, urged 
the Legionaries to “submit themselves unquestionably to the laws of 
the country”, to maintain order, and to work in harmony with ‘all 
Rumanians for internal peace. He also said “I went to Rome and 
Berlin for the Transylvanians. I pointed out all their sufferings and 
ours, at this time. I found understanding. Rumania is no longer 
alone. The day will come when you will know what I did in Rome 
‘and Berlin”. 

Reports from Hungarian sources stated that fighting had occurred 
at Ploesti between Iron Guards and the local authorities, and that 
. Germans were guarding the oil wells. 

~ Reports were current in Bucarest of risings in Bessarabia, owing to 
public indignation over the scarcity and high prices of food, fuel, and 
medicines. These reports were denied by Soviet quarters in Bucarest. 

Dec. 2.—A review of German mechanized troops in Bucarest to 
celebrate the adhesion to the Triple Pact was reported to have been 
attended by King Michael and General Antonescu. 

Dec. 3.—A decree was published disbanding the Iron Guard police, 
F t for small units to maintain internal discipline. It was believed 

eet about 10,000 men. The wearing of the green uniform in public 
was forbidden. Members of the police corps were to be incorporated 

“into the Movement as ordinary members, and those considered suitable 
absorbed into the State police. 

Reports were current that M. Gigurtu and M: Manoilescu had fled 
to Germany to escape the Iron Guard. 

The number of German troops estimated to have arrived in the 
country during the past 3 weeks was reported to be from 60,000 to 
75,000. 

Dec. 4.—Reports from French sources stated that all Rumanians 
had been ordered to surrender all arms and ammunition within 3 days, 
on pain of 5 years’ imprisonment and loss of all property. It was also 
stated thąt the murderers of M. Jowa and M. Madgearu had been 
executed and many people concerned in the disorders arrested. 

Italian reports stated that all wholesale and retail stores had been 
ordered to carry'a notice showing that they were Rumanian, so as to 

“prevent confusion with those owned by Jews. 

Turkish reports stated that all real property belonging to Jews had 
already been confiscated, the owners being ejected at one day’s notice 
without being able to take anything with them but bare necessities. 
Jews were compelled to sell their businesses at very low rates to 
Germans or to relatives of the Iron Guard. Jews moving about the 
country ran the risk of being arrested and maltreated, and were stated 
to be afraid of leaving their homes. 
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Signature of trade agreement in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

The Government recognized the Government of Manchukuo. 

Dec. 5.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that only the transport 
of regular troops to Bucarest from Pitesti and Burzau had prevented 
massacres by the Iron Guard in the capital. The police headquarters 
had been surrounded by Rumanian and German troops for 24 hours, 
and it was only then that the commanders of the Iron Guard police 


had given themselves up on condition that the new chief of police. 


should be an Iron Guard. Mironovici was appointed, with a Rumanian 
regular officer and a Gestapo man as assistants. 

It was also reported that the former Premiers M. Argetoianu and 
M. Tatarescu and several former Ministers had been rescued with the 
greatest difficulty and brought to the Prime Minister’s residence, where 
they stayed several days, as did also M. Manoilescu, the former Foreign 


Minister. M. Gigurtu took refuge in the German Legation, and M.. 


Maniu, M. Mihalache, Dr. Lupu, M. George Bratianu, and others 
escaped by hiding. : 

The loss of life during the disorders of Nov. 27-29 was believed to 
amount to several hundreds and possibly about 2,000. Apart from 


Iron Guards killed by rival Iron Guards, many former administratives= 


police and gendarmerie officials were’ assassinated by orders issued in 
the provinces from the Bucarest police headquarters. f 

Eventually, under German instructions, the chiefs of the three rival 
Irən Guard factions (Horia Sima, Codreanu, the father of the former 
leader, and Cojogaru, the Transylvanian leader) asked General Anton- 
escu to take up the general command ef the organization and restore 
order. He accepted on condition that the Iron Guard police were 
dissolved and the other organizations of the movement purged of 
undesirable elements. 

Dec. 8.—Reports from Italian sources stated that the Government 
had authorized the export to Italy of a certain amount of aviation 
spirit, in exchange for supplies of lead. 

Dec. 9.—A decree was issued depriving Rumanians living abroad 
and “engaging in activities contrary to the interests of the country” 
of their nationality and property. The possessions of the parents of 
those thus losing their citizenship would also ke confiscated. 


SINGAPORE 

Dec. 4.—Sir Robert Brooke-Popham told the press that before he 
left London Mr. Churchill told him that Britain would hold Sjngapore, 
no matter what happened; also that he (Sir Robert) could rest assured 
that there would be a continuous and steady flow of men and munitions 
to the cquntries of the Far East Command. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Dec. 4.—General Smuts, addressing the United Party Congress of 
the Orange Free State, said that “the conflict now going on in the world 
goes to the roots of human society and of those things we stand for and 
hold dear in life. I feel that if Hitler wins the war and Nazism becomes 
the world’s creed there will be a set-back of 1,000 years in human 
history”. 

(03 
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SPAIN 


Nov. 27.—Reports were current in San Sebastian. that German 
soldiers were crossing the frontier from France every day and 
buying up large quantities of food, coffee, and any other com- 
modities obtainable, ‘offering higher prices than the local peasants 
could afford. i 

Dec. 2.—A financial agreement with Great Britain was signed in 
Madrid régulating payments between the sterling area and Spain in 
so far as those payments ‘did not come within the scope.of the Anglo- 
Spanish clearing established under the agreements of March 18, 1940. 

Dec. 4.—Statement by the British Foreign Under-Secretary re 
Tangier. (See Great Britain.) 

Dec. 6.—The Syndical Law was formally promulgated in the pres- 
ence of General Franco at a special convocation of the National Council. 
The Law laid down the bases of the Syndicalist structure of the Falan- 


gist régime. 
A decree was issued creating a “Youth Front”, embodying all the 
existing youth organizations. 


Dec. 7 —The French Ambassador, M. Piétri, presented his letters of 


credence to General Franco, and said that looking at the example which 


a peaceful and restored Spain provided, thanks to the.General, France 
was consecrated henceforth to the task of modifying her structure and 
of building a new political and social edifice. 

General Franco, in reply, assured M. Piétri that France, in Mer 
heavy task, could count on the sympathy of Spain, and he hoped Marshal 
Pétain would achieve his desises. = 


SWITZERLAND ; 
Nov. 27.—The Federal Council issued a decree dissolving the Com- 
munist Party. 


SYRIA os 

Nov. 26.—The last of the French reservists, numbering several 
thousand, were reported to be due to embark for France’on board 4 
vessels at Beirut. 

Nov. 27.—Reports reaching Egypt described the economic situation 
as still further deteriorating, and stated thét the authorities were 
distributing flour to,the poor. The shortage of petrol was’acute. 


THAILAND ° 
Nov. 27.—Report of fighting on the Indo-Chinese frontier. (See 
Indo-China.) . 


Nov. 28.—The Ministry of Defence issued a communiqué stating 
that French aircraft bombed the eastern frontier region at dawn, 
wounding several soldiers. Thai aircraft drove the raiders off. 

' Dec. 1.—The High Command issued a communiqué denying the 
Japanese report that Thai troops had invaded French terrjtory on’ 
the night of Nov. 23-24, and declaring that the French were the 
aggressors, but were repulsed with heavy loss. Also that a French raid 
by aircraft the previous day had been driven off, and at least 3 machines 


destroyed:. 
D 
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Tt was reported in Bangkok that some French eens had been with- 
drawn from the frontier to deal with risings in Hanoi and Saigon. 
Refugees from French territory were stated to be arriving daily in 
Thailand. 

A decree was issued forbidding the dispatch abfoad of infomation 
about the movements and mobilization of troops, and a censorship of 
telegrams was. introduced. 
` Dec. 5.—A High Command communiqué reported that French troops 
had attempted to land at Nongkhai on Dec. 3, but on being fired on 
had returned to their vessel, which was beached. The next day 
Thai guards reopened, fire on the vessel ande caused an explosion. 

A Thai aeroplane machine-gunned troops at Sebang in retaltation for 
the firing at a Thai police station from there. A French sloop assisting 
with the landing of troops up river during the week-end had been 
bombed by Thai aircraft, and had steamed off. The landing was 
prevented by frontier guards. 

Dec. 9.—The High Command announced that beween Dec. 6 and 7 
French forces had fired on Thai troops in the Aranya, Mangkai, and 
Prachinburi sectors, and that 6 French launches had fired on 2 villages 
on the Mekong. The launches were attacked by Thai aircraft and forced 
to retire. 

Press reports stated that French 75s had fired 30 shells that morning 
at the Thai airport just over the border, and the Siamese replied by 
mathine-gunhing the French positions at Savannakhet. 


TURKEY ` . 
Nov. 27,—The Minister of Commerce resigned, and was succeeded by 
M. Okmen, a member of the Council of the People’s Party. . 


Nov. 28.—The Angora wireless announced that “the international 
situation summons Turkey to total preparedness. The Turk knows 
his task when the worst comes—to fight, and to fight well; and he 
knows the tricks of fighting well. All measures to guard and fortify 
our frontiers have been taken. The present slogan for, the people is: 
‘Live in peace, and be ready to go and fight in the morning’ ” 

Nov. 30.—Gifts were stated to be pouring in from all parts of the 
country to Angora for the purchase of aircraft.* 

Dec. 4.—Announcement regarding trading arrangements with Great 
Britain. (See Great Britain.) 


t 
e 


U.S.A. š 
Nov. 27.—Mr. Gunes Welles received the Soviet Abstr to 
resume the talks begun in August. 


The Seĉretary of the Navy announced that the President had allotted 
$50 million for the immediate development of a chain of ajir and naval 
bases on sites leased from Great Britain. Agreement had been reached 
with the Trinidad authorities on the location of a site for a base there. 
He added that an additional class of naval and marine reserves, num- 
bering 31,908, had been ordered to be ready for a call to active duty. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee discussed a proposal of 
Senator King to modify the Johnson and Neutrality Acts, and decided 
that the question should not be considered during the session. The 
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Chairman, Senator George, stated that he believed the question of 
further aid to Britain would be presented “in some form to-the new 
Congress”. 

Nov. 29.—M. Chautemps arrived in New York. 

The Treasury Department disclosed that Great Britain had spent 
$315,749,000 (£78,937,000) of her capital assets in America for war 
supplies during the first year of the war, in addition to heavy sales of 
gold. At the end of the year she still had at least $385 million odd in 
cash in U.S. banks, exclusive of gold held for British account. It was 
estimated that over $4,000 million of gold from the British Empire 
arrived in the United States during the year. 

Mr. Welles told the press that his conversation with the Soviet 
Ambassador was “friendly and completely constructive”. The general 
objective was the establishment of a “more profitable” relationship 
between the two countries. He confirmed a report that the opening of a 
U.S. Consulate-General at Vladivostok had been agreed on by Moscow. 

The’Department of Agriculture, in a report on “Italian agriculture 
under Fascism and War”, stated that the blockade had cut Italy off 
from over 80 per cent of her imports, and very severely disorganized her 
economic structure. She entered the war with little or no reserves of 
vital agricultural products, especially cotton, cereals, ruhber, oil seeds, 
and meats. Great numbers of the poorer classes were stated already to 
be suffering from malnutrition. . 

Nov. 30.—The President announced that a loan of $100 million 
was to be made to the Chinese Government. $50 million would be 
advanced by the Export-Import Bank for general purposes, and 
repayment would be progressively made by Chinese deliveries of wol- 
frarhite, antimony, and tin. The balance for currency adjustment 
would come from the Treasury Stabilization Fund. 

Mr. Kennedy told the press that he had offered his resignation as 
Ambassador to Great Britain. 

Dec. 3.—President Roosevelt embarked òn board the cruiser 
Tuscaloosa at Miami for a visit to the Caribbean. | 

It was announced that the Marine Corps was creating 2 new divisions, 
each of 11,000 men,, equipped with tanks, aircraft, and “special 
weapons” (anti-aircraft machine guns, anti-tank guns, etc.). Each 
division would also include a battalion of over’ 400 parachute troops. 

Dec. 5.—Sir Frederick Phillips, representing the British Treasury, 
arrived in New York. 
` Major General Chaney, of the Army Air Corps, who had spent 6 
weeks in Great Britain as official observer for the United States, de- 
clared that the air battle over England in August and September was 
one of the decisive battles of the world, and would be bracketed in 
history with Marathon and Waterloo. He believed that England could 
not lose the war unless she became over-confident or careless. Asked 
what she needed from America, he said, ‘‘Aircraft, 100 destroyers, 
bases in Ireland, munitions, and, according to Lord Lothian, credits”. 

It was announced in Washington that negotiations for the release to 
Great Britain of 20 B17 bombers had been completed. The Army had 
relinquished them, and one had been delivered. 

Dec. 6.—The State Department issued a statement announcing that 
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Mrs. Deegan, a Clerk in the Embassy in Paris, had been detained by 
the Germans on Dec. 1, and had not returned to work since. Appro- 
priate action was being taken by the Embassy. 

The New York Times stated that its Vichy correspondent believed 
Mrs. Deegan was charged with “conniving in the escape of British 
officers”. ' 

A conference was held in Washington between Mr. Morganthau, the 
Director of the Stabilization Fund, the Director of the Monetary 
Research Board, and other officials, and Sir Frederick Philipps and 
Mr. Pinsent, Financial Secretary to the British Embassy. Sir Frederick 
told the press that the meeting had been devoted to the state of British 
resources and the cost of supplies, and was limited to a “statement of 
facts and not of policy”. 

President Roosevelt, replying to a telegram from the King of the 
Hellenes, said that “as your Majesty knows, it is the settled policy of 
the U.S. Government to extend aid to those Governments and peoples 
who defend themselves against aggression. I assure your Majesty that 
steps are being taken to extend such aid to Greece, which is defending 
itself so valiantly... .” 

The New York Times and Life published what was stated to be a 
speech delivered by the Reich Minister of Agriculture in May to a 
oe meeting of Nazi officials. In it Darré declared that after 

urope had been conquered America would be forced to capitulate to 
Germany. 

Dec. 8.—It was announced that President Roosevelt was conferring 
off Martinique with the U.S. Consul there and a U.S. naval officer 
, stationed there as observer, and had just inspected U.S. aviation out- 
posts on the island of St. Lucia. e 

A National Committee for the Five Small Democracies was forme 
in New York, with Mr. Hoover as chairman, to “raise a voice” on behalf 
of the people of Finland, Norway, Belgium, Holland, and Central Poland 
who, it was considered, would inevitably be victims of famine and 
pestilence during the winter. 


U.S.S.R. 


Nov. 29.—Statement by U.S. Under-Secretary of State on conversa- 
tion with Soviet Ambassador. (See U.S.A.) d 

Noy. 30.—A speech to*the Red Army Academy by M. Kalinin was 
published, in which he said that “We live in a beleaguered fortress. 
It is a tremendous fortress, covering a sixth of the world’s surface, but 
fhe other five-sixths are held by our unprincipled, irrecogcilable 
enemies,” He urged constant vigilance, increased armed forces, and 
improved discipline. 

Dec. 5.—-The Tass Agency announced that the Government took 
note of the statement of the Japanese Government to the effect that 
Article 3 of the agreement with the Nanking Government was not 
directed in any way against the Soviet Union and would not affect 
Japan’s desire to adjust relations with Russia, but “on its own part 
deems it necessary to say that the policy of the Soviet Union towards 
China remains unchanged”. 

The Soviet Ambassador had called at the Japanese Foreign Office the 
previous day and made a statement to that effect. 
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Dec. 6.—German reports announced the signature.of a trade agree- 
ment between the Soviet Union and Slovakia, for the exchange of 
Russian cotton, chemicals, and leather for cables, electric appliances, 
and artificial silk. 

' Dec. 8.—Both tht Red Star and Trud, in comments on the ‘Italo: 
Greek war, stated that the British Fleet retained the upper hand in the 
Mediterranean, the former pointing out that the Italian bases in the 
Dodecanese were isolated. 

Dec. 9.—A decree was issued rationing petrol for private cars, ‘with 
a maximum of 32 gallons a month, and Government cars, with a maxi- 
mum of 82 gallons. e 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Dec. 1.—Union Day was celebrated throughout the country, and the 
Prince Regent broadcast an address in which he said, “Yugoslavia 
was not created on a green baize table, but was founded on the bones of 
her best sons, who won by their blood the country’s right to life, free- 
dom, and independence.” 

Dec. 6.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that up to date over 
6,000 Italian troops had crossed the frontier from Albania, and had 
been interned in 18 camps in Southern Serbia. Most, of them had 
done so as the only alternative to capture. Many Albanian civilians 
had also entered the country, stating that they wished to escape the 
vengeance of the retreating Italians. 
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GERMAN EXPLOITATION OF OCCUPIED 
: COUNTRIES.—II 
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(In the Buligitn of Dec. 14, an attempt was made to assess German 
exploitation of occupied countries under the heads of labour transfer, 
the lowering of labour standards, taxes and levies, and the confiscation 
of property. The following article deals with exploitation under the 
other heads enumerated in the previous, issue referred to.) °° 


(e) The Manipulation of Exchange Rates with Occupied Countries. , 
There is obviously an advantage to be obtained by raising the value 
of one’s currency relative to that of a country with which one is trading. 
It means that imports from it are cheaper in terms of one’s own money, 
and that exports to it earn a greater purchasing power over its products. 
Under ordinary conditions of trading, where only tariffs limit the free- 
dom of trade, there is, of course, only one rate of exchange between 
two countries which (rates with others being taken for granted) enables 
either of them to balance its total international payments, and strong 
economic forces will make for the establishmfent of this equilibrium 
rate, or for a modification of price and income-levels which eventually 
leads to the same real rate of exchange by a different route. Thus, the 
above-mentioned advantages of an overvalued currency do not accrue 
unless either (i) the country exploéted is willing, or is forced, tą lend the 
difference between the large exports and the small imports, or (ii) some 
influence, such as persuasion by the exploited country’s Central Bank, 
causes its nationals to buy more from the exploiting country than they 
would otherwise be willing to buy at the rate of exchange fixed. This 
second possibility may be taken to include the case where the exploited 
country’s Central Bank (or other appropriate authority) is persuaded 
to subsidize the trade by purchasing claims on the exploiting country 
at a high price from exporters to it, and selling them cheaply to im- 
porters. 
The two methods of exploitation (e), and (g) mentioned at the 
beginning of the previous article (manipulation of exchanges, and 
. borrowing) are therefore very closely connected, but it will be con- 
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Ses 
Aege to examine the evidence of their respective applications 


parately. 
TABLE I g : 
? % Overvaluation % Overvaluation 
or Undervaluation of Rm com- 


Present Rate of Rm com- Previous pared with 
{local untis pared with Effectsve previous 





to the Rm ) previous Rate Effective 
a Offictal Rate Rate 
COUNTRIES ABSORBED INTO THE REICH 
: (Rate at which 
currency was 
withdrawn) 
Undervaluation 
Austria (Schilling) 150 30% 1.50 —_ 
Sudetenland (Koruna) 8 34 29% 8 34 — 
Warthegau (Zloty) 2.00 6% 150 33% 
Counrtrizs “PROTECTED” 
À (Rate of 
e Exchange) 
be HORAN! {Koruna) 11.72 30%* 8 42t o* 
lovakia {Koruna) | 100 14% 8 42t 19% 
Government-General (Zloty) 200 6% 150 è 33% 
COUNTRIES NOMINALLY TEMPORARILY OCCUPIED 
Denmark (Krone). 200 4% 145 38% * 
Norway (Krone) 1.67 6% 124 34% 
Holland (Florim) 075 — 0 53 42% 
: Overvaluation 
Belgium (Belga) 2.50, 5% 1. 50% 
France (Franc) 20.0 - 8%—l4%t 123—130§ 54—60% 


*¥ Since prices have risen 30% sınce the occupation. 

Į Clearing agreement rate. j 

§ Taking as the ‘‘Official” rate (a) the New York quotation of early June, and {b) 
the Official Franc-Sterling rate and the £ as Rm 10. Effective rate 30% below 
“Official” rate. ‘ 


Table I shows, so far as information is available, the rates of exchange 
fixed by the Germans between the Reichsmark and the local currency 
of each occupied country. It is necessary to distinguish between 
the following groups’ (i) countries which have been absorbed into the 
Reich, i.e. Austria, the “Sudetenland”, and thé Warthegau, where the 
local currency was teplaced by the Reichsmark at some fixed rate, 
(ii) countries which are supposed to have been converted into perma- 
nent, semi-independent vassal-states, such as Slovakia, the Protec- 
torate and the Government-General of Poland, where either the 
Reichsmark and the local currency are both legal tender or where the 
domestic monetary system is fairly closely supervised by Germany, and 
finally (iii) countries supposed to be occupied for the duration of the 
war, where the Reichsmark is not legal tender, and where the degree 
of direct interference with the local monetary system is smaller. 

The: first column in the table shows the present rate fixed, by the 
German authorities. The second column shows the degree of deprecia- 
tion of the Reichsmark (taking the official rate) relative to the pre- 
occupation rate. From this it will be seen that, where a territory has 
been incorpordted in the Reich, or where the Reichsmark has been 
made legal tender, the rate has generally been fixed:so as to undervalue 
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or depreciate the Reichsmark, relative to its official pre-occupation 
rate, by some 80 per cent. An apparent exception.is the Protectorate, 
where the rate fixed in October at the time of the Customs union was 
almost exactly equal to that ruling in March, 1939. Here, however, the 
Germans had in the meantime raised the local price and wage level by 
approximately 30 per cent, so the effect was the same as if they had 
depreciated the Crown value of the Reichsmark by this percentage 
while keeping prices constant. The real exception is the part of 
Poland incorporated in the Reich, where the rate at which the Zloty was 
teplaced by the Rm. was near to the existing official rate of exchange. 

The significance of this 30 per cent reduction of the official value of 
the Reichsmark relative to the currencies of incorporated territories 
is that it indicates the degree of overvaluation which the German 
authorities themselves recognize the official Reichsmark quotations to 
represent. When a territory is to be incorporated into the Reich, there 
is clearly an advantage in having its currency linked to, or superseded 
by, the Reichsmark at the true equilibrium rate of exchange between 
them, so that only the minimum adjustment of prices may be neces- 
sary. It therefore appears that in the opinion of the German authori- ° 
ties the equilibrium value of the Reichsmark, for purposes of trade» 
with neighbouring territories, is some 30 per cent below the official 
value. This is confirmed by the fact that the clearing rate formerly 
fixed between Germany and Czechoslovakia was 8.42 Kc. to the Rm., 
or some 28 per cent below the official parity of 11.7. This means, 
incidentally, that the true pre-war value of the Reichsmark must have 
been between 15 and 16 to the £, and that its present value would be 
about 14 to the £. 

It is now possible to see how the rate of exchange fixed between’ the 
Reichsmark and the currencies of the various occupied countries 
compares with the equilibrium rate, which may be taken as 30 per cent 
below the former official rate. The results are set out in the fourth 
column of the table. They show that official quotations overvalue the 
Reichsmark above its equilibrium rate by between 19 per cent (in 
Slovakia) and 54-60 per cent (in France). This overvaluation enables 
the Reich to practise the kind of exploitation of which the Balkan 
countries have long been victims—leaving it*to the Central Bank of 
the exploited country o choose between allowing more to be sold to 
Germany than is got in return, and inducing importers to take German 
goods which they do not really want in order to rfiake trade balance. 

Since a large number of Germapis, both troops and civilians, are now 
living in the occupied countries, 1t is not only the relative price, at the 
rate of exchange fixed, of German and Occupied Territory goods 
entering,into international trade which indicates whether, and by how 
much, the Reichsmark is overvalued: the relative prices of the gdods 
consumed by ordinary people in the Reich and its occupied lands, 
whether they normally enter into international trade or not, is also to 
be considered. Table II below shows first the official rate of exchange 
and then the value of the Reichsmark ın terms of the local currency 
for the purpose of buying food as calculated from the results of the 
International Labour Office Survey of October, 1938. There have, of 
course, been some relative movements of prices since then, but they 
are probably not important (or were not until June) except in the 
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Protectorate, in the figure for which the appropriate adjustment has 
been made. A i . 


TABLE II 


Value of Rm. Valusof Rm Degree of 
at Present for buying Overvaluation 
Food 9 


N 


Rats (%) 
Belgium 2.50 1.80 39 
Denmark 2 00 115 74 
France 20.00 9 80 104 
Norway 167 138 21 
Netherlands 075 057 32 
Poland x 2.00 1.14 76 
Protectorate 11.72 10.30 14 


It is clear from this that, Germany being a country where food (and 
clothing as well, for that matter) is dear relative to other things, 
Germans who are quartered in the occupied territories will find the rate 
of exchange even more favourable than Table I shows. It is obvious 
that there is a strong economic incentive for Germans to move to 
France, Denmark, and Poland in particular—an incentive which will 


æpersist unless those countries experience a heavy price rise, which is 


in some cases at least, prevented by rigid control. 
(f) Purchases in Excess of the Suppliers’ Desire to Sell. 

It is naturally difficult to say how far German purchases from the 
occupied countries exceed what their suppliers would have been 
willing to sell freely at the pricê paid, even where German buying is not 
free, but involves the use of requisitioning powers. The mere existence 


- ‘of priyation in the occupied territories cannot be taken as evidence of 


such buying, since it may be attributed (and is attributed by German 
propaganda) to the British blockade. It is necessary, in order to prove 
that the Germans are removing goods from occupied territories against 
the will of the vendors, to show that the standard of living in these 
territories has been reduced more than in Germany. 

’ The first evidence of this is to be found in the ration-table (Table 
III) -below. It will be seen that rations are only rarely greater in the 
occupied territories tham in Germany. In France, it is true, the bread 
ration is greater—but so was bread consumption in peace, and per 
capita consumption has been cut by one-sixth; there were (at the date 
for which the table was compiled) higher sugar rations in a number of 
the occupied countries than in the Reich; the Belgian fat ration was 
higher, probably for reasons connected with transport. These, however, 
are exceptions. Particularly significant is the large German fat ration 
compared with that in Denmark and Holland, which formerly had large 
export surpluses of butter, and France, which was, at any rate, self- 
sufficient, and consumed some 11# ounces per head per week. What can 
be seen from the table at a glance is that, so far as food is concerned, 
the standards of consumption in the Netherlands, Belgium, and France 
have definitely been brought down below the German wartime level, 
having been,'up to the time of occupation, well above it; the standards 
in Denmark and Norway have been pulled down to something like the 
German standard, having also been well above it; the standard in 
the Protectorate is also below the Reich level, though it was probably 
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lower also in peacetime, and the Polish standard, low in peacetime, has 
been reduced to starvation level—2lb. 30z. of bread per head per week 


„for a population chiefly dependent upon that commodity. 


TABLE III . z 
RATIONS IN GERMANY AND OCCUPIED COUNTRIES (SEPTEMBER 1940) 
Bread Meat Sugar Fats Coffee 
(Ounces per Week) 
Germany 73 174 8 104 34 
(Substitute) 
Protectorate 44 174 104 5 o. 3ł 
Poland 35 9 5 2} ? 
France 87 124 44° 3 Restricted 
Denmark Restricted Restric 13 4 do. 
Norway* do. do. 9 10} 1} 
Netherlands* 71 do 9 4y 1} 
Belgium 56 do. 74 134 3 


Source: Times’ Diplomatic Correspondent, Sept. 20, 1940, and other Press Reports. 
© Supplies normally not equal to rations. 


The methods of making forced purchase appear to vary from country 


to country, and information about them is incomplete. In many . 


countries, “requisition notes” are used, which the Central Bank igs» 


obliged to accept and to charge against the clearing account. In some 
areas, the methods of requisitioning are very systematic.’ A Swiss 
report in September described how, in the Pays de Gex (Occupied 
France) peasants were forbidden to thresh, gather potatoes, or slaughter 
animals without German permission, that 60 per cent of the crops were 
sent to Germany, and that, to maintath output, all men were obliged 
to work either on the land or on the roads. These exports are, of 
course, far in excess of any which were ever sent out of the countfy in 
peacetime. In all, it appears that, by the end of October, 800,000 tons 
of wheat had been removed from Occupied France, and that a million 
pigs and many cattle had been exported to Germany in one fortnight 
alone. It is to be noted that Occupied France normally has a wheat 
export surplus, most of which, however, generally goes to the territory 
still unoccupied, and that the net export surplus of France as a whole 
has generally been much below that amount removed by the Germans 
(it was 450,000 tons in 1935-6, for instance). *France normally has no 
important export surplus of pigs or cattle, and only a relatively small 
export (3,700 tons in 1938) of beef. The whole Bordeaux grape harvest 
and most of the wine stocks of Occupied France hAve been taken over, 
and cider and wine may not ke made in Western France without 
permission. There appears also to have been some activity by German 
buying commissions in Unoccupied France, but the extent of this is 
not easy to ascertain. Í 

There is little information about requisitioning in the Protectofate 
or Poland (in the latter confiscation largely takes its place), but it 
appears that all eggs produced in Bohemia and Moravia, with the 
exception of the produce of one chicken for each two persons, are 
exportéd to the Reich. Moreover, 60 per cent of the total Czech live- 
stock are reported to have been removed to the Reich (see the Economist, 
Nov. 2). Greiser has stated that the Warthegau provided 700,000 tons 


of grain for Germany last year against some 200,000 in previous years. . 


Of the German purchases from the remaining Western occupied 
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countries, there is more information. Supplies so requisitioned may be 
divided into two classes—permanent supplies and temporary supplies 
or stocks. Under the first head fall such items as the 200 tons of fish 
per day obtained from Norway, the 43,000 tons of new potatoes bought 
from Holland in three months of occupation (against a normal export 
to all destinations of 27,000 tons in a comparable period of other years), 
the purchase of “all available” eggs from Belgium (whose normal total 
exports are about 10,000 tons, out of a total production of about 
70,000). Under the second head fall two kinds of acquisition which 
cannot be repeated, that’ of emergency stocks accumulated in the 
occupied countries, andethat of the working capital of agriculture and 
industry which the Germans either wish to liquidate or which they 
cannot maintain in view of the blockade. Examples of emergency 
stocks acquired are the petroleum reserves of the occupied countries, 
amounting to perhaps 1,500,000 tons in France, and 500,000 tons. 
elsewhere, the Norwegian “Crisis Reserve” of 300,000 tons of potatoes, 
the £2.3 millon worth of Danish bacon, butter, and egg stocks ear- 
marked for the British market and the nine-tenths of Denmark’s own 
butter reserves which were at once bought. It is ‘estimated that 2 


Million tons of wheat reserves were bought up in the occupied countries 


excluding France. The working capital which the Germans have been 
able’ to purchase and consume mostly takes the’ form ‘of livestock 
which it is no longer possible to feed because the blockade cuts 
off the normal supply of imported feeding stuffs. Norway, the Nethtr- 
lands, Belgium, Denmark, and France normally import nearly 3 
million tons of oil cake and oilseed annually and some 64 million tons 
of cereals, a large part of which are used as cattle food. Now that most 
of this supply is cut off, a great part of the stock has to be slaughtered, 
and the Germans reap a temporary benefit in the shape of ample 
supplies of meat. 

In the week Sept. 16-22 alone, for instance (according to The Times’ 
Diplomatic Correspondent on Sept. 20), 17,000 Danish sheep and 11,000 
cattle were to be taken to Germany. In the course of the Autumn 
(see the New York Times, Aug. 11) Danish cattle are to be reduced 
from 3.3 million head to about 2.6 million, a procedure which will 
reduce butter production from about 220,000 to 120,000 tons, and the 
export surplus from 150,000 to 50,000. There ig also to be a reduction 
in the number of pigs from 2.9 million to 1.4, so that the export surplus 
of bacon and other pigmeat will fall from 180,000 tons to 40,000, and 
a reduction of hens from 13 million to 6 or 7 million, with the result 
that the 4nnual export surplus of eggs must eventually fall from about 
76,000 tons to some 20,000. In Holand, 23 out of the 29 million 
poultry are to be killed. In Norway, a quarter of the cattle (je. some 
350,000) are to be slaughtered. German supplies from these countries 
must eventually fall off, and the rationing of the inhabitants will 
probably become more strict as they do so, but the immediate effect of 
occupation and blockade together has been to create a great surplus 
of meat and poultry of which Germany has imported the lion’s share. 


(g) Borrowing from the Occupied Countries. 
The chief methods of borrowing from the occupied countries which 
have to be considered, apart from forcing or inducing their banks to 
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subscribe to German bonds (a case of which practice was included 
under “Taxes and Levies” above) are the accumyplation of clearing 
balances in favour of the occupied territory and the issuing of new 
currency which the Central Banks of the occupied | countries are obliged 
to accept. 

Only in one case is the state of the clearing between Germany and an 
occupied territory published. At the time of the invasion in April, 
Denmark owed Germany about 50 million Kr. In the first three months 
of the occupation, this turned into a debt of Kr. 150 million to Denmark, 
so that the country had sold Kr. 200 million worth of goods to Germany 
without receiving payment—an amount larger than half of her normal 
quarterly export to all countries. This lending to Germany has now 
increased to over 400 million Kr., or some £18 million. This clearing 
debt is largely made up of the obligations represented by Requisition 
Notes and ‘“‘Reichskreditkassenscheine”’ (the latter were abolished 
as a means of payment in Denmark from Sept. 1), and has been 
accumulated partly by the practice of sending German troops, 30,000 
at a time, for ‘‘feeding holidays” to Denmark, where they receive Rm. 
600 per month in pay—generosity which costs the German Government 


no more than the cost of printing and does not contribute to German «=» 


internal inflation. 

In the othtr Western occupied countries, the arrangements appear 
to be much the same, except that Army pay is not on such a lavish 
scafe, and that the clearing balances are not published. The exception 
is Norway, where the Germans have saved themselves the trouble of 
issuing a special Reichsmark currency by Seizing and using the printing 
presses which produced the Norwegian currency notes. 

It is not easy to discover the amount of new currency created by fhe 
German authorities for their own purchases in the occupied countries. 
In Holland, the national currency in circulation has increased by some 
220 million florins (£30 million) since the occupation, which presumably 
means that an equivalent amount of claims on Germany have reached 
the Central Bank to act as backing for the new issue. A reasonable 


guess based upon this Dutch datum and on the facts revealed by.the - 


Danish clearing balance would be that, by borrowing of, the kinds 


under discussion, the Germans have obtained some £100—£150 million . 


worth of goods and serwices from the Western occupied countries, so 
that they are borrowing from them at a rate of perhaps £170—£250 
million per year. 

What will be the result of these §reations of new credit is clear; they 
bring about a continuous currency inflation in the occupied céuntries, 
which will either issue in a rise in prices or, if prices are controlled (as 
is being done in France, Belgium, and other countries) 
shortage of goods for which rationing will be the appropriate E 
measure. 

In the East, the Germans have made use of another device for 
extractıng goods without paying for them—the use of the currency 
withdrawn from circulation in an incorporated region to purchase goods 
in an area still unincorporated in the Reich. Thus, the Kc. 1,600 
million withdrawn in the “Sudetenland” after Munich were later used 
to purchase goods from Czechoslovakia, yielding some £13 milion 
worth for nothing. Similarly, some 600 million Zloty withdrawn in the 
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Warthegau (equivalent to about £30 million) have been spent in,the 
Government-General. 


Conclusion. 

It will be appreciated that the evidence reviewed in this and the 
preceding article is too scanty to admit of any accurate estimate of 
the total economic burden which Germany is imposing upon the 
occupied countries. The indications are, however, sufficient to make 
possible the following rough generalizations. Two million workers— 
perhaps one in twenty of their total occupied populations—have been 
induced, against what would normally be their free will, to migrate to 
Germany. The occupied countries pay to Germany taxes and levies to 
the extent of probably £1,000 million, or nearly a fifth of their total 
national incomes, of which no very large fraction, it seems likely, is 
spent upon public services for the benefit of their inhabitants. Con- 
fiscations of State and private property, gold and foreign exchange have 
taken place to an unknown amount, but certainly well above £1,000 
million. Germany buys from them at real prices 15 to 40 per cent below 
those which would rule in a free market; perhaps £200 million of these 


= purchases are not paid for and they are so excessive in amount as to 


reduce the per captta supply of essentials below the level current in 
Germany, and in some cases to or below starvation lever. 

These are the immediate effects of German occupation. No mention 
has been made here of the changes in the economic structure of Europe 
which the Nazi authorities aim to impose in the course of constructing 
their “New Order”; it is hoped to deal with this proposed “New Order” 
on its own merits in a future article. One cannot avoid the reflection, 
however, that German treatment of the occupied countries inspires no 
sanguine trust in the benevolence or the honesty which the would-be 
organizers can bring to their self-appointed task. 

A. J. B. 


Erratum 7 


In the Bulletin of December 14, 1940, page 1614, 5th line, for 
346,000 million gaflons please read 346 million gallons. 


ADMINISTRATION OF COUNTRIES UNDER 
GERMAN CONTROL ° 


I, THE GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE 


WHEREAS the other defeated countries are wholly under German 
control, the position in France remains ambiguous. To begin with, the 
country is divided into Occupied and Unoccupied France, divided by a 
line running from the Swiss frontier near Geneva, north-west to 
Déle and thence westward across Central France through Châlon, 
Paray le Monial, Moulins, and Bourges to a point 20 kilometres east of 
Tours, where it turns southward in a hne terminating in the Pyrenees 
south of St. Jean Pied de Port. Thus the whole of north-east and 
northern France and a large slice of western France, and the whole of 
the coast line of the English Channel and the Bay of Biscay, including 
the main commercial and industrial areas, are under German mulitary 
occupation; this leaves rather less than half of.the total area of the: 
country, and that the poorer, less industrialized half, and the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard in the hands of the Government of Marshal Pétain s» j 
set up on the morrow of the collapse of France. 


1. OCCUPIED FRANCE 

Although there is no mention in the Armistice terms! of any cession 
of Alsace and Lorraine (though there have been rumours that arrange- 
ments for such cession were in fact arraħged for in one of the secret 
clauses), steps have already been taken for the incorporation of these 
areas in the German Reich. Large numbers of French families hdve 
been expelled, especially from Lorraine; in November expatriation was 
proceeding at the rate of 6,000 a day, and on Dec. 1, Marshal Pétain, 
in a broadcast message, stated that 70,000 Lorrainers had already 
reached Unoccupied France. The Marshal lodged a formal protest 
against the expulsions on the ground that they constituteď a breach 
of the Armistice, and German reports then stated that they had 
been “interrupted”. Germanization, through the exchange of educa- 
tional services and the intervention of German mdustrialists in mining 
and industry, is already taking place. 

Two decrees of the Führer of Aug. 8, 1940 provide that in Alsace 
and Lorraine the general civil administration will no longer be under 
the army, but under civil n directly responsible to the Fuhrer. 
The high officials then appointed to control these provinces were 
authorities for neighbouring provinces in the Old Reich; Birckel, 
appointed to Lorraine, had retained during his stay in Vienna the 
Gauleitership of the Saar, and Robert Wagner, appointed to Alsace, 
‘continued to be Gauleiter of neighbouring Baden. On Dec. 2 Biirckel 
announced that the Saar and Lorraine would be amalgamated in a new 
Gau Westmark. Customs barriers between the Reich and the two 
provinces were reported to have been removed. 

The rest of Occupied France was divided into five zones, each with 
regulations of its owy controlling the movement of refugees and 
rigidly prohibiting any movement in and out of strategic areas. The 

1 See the Bulletin of June 29, 1940, pp. 779-80. 
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German administration of the territory is under the supreme control of 
the Army. The Ghief Administrator is assisted by a Home Minister 
and by an administrative staff under the command of General von 
Stiilpnagel, head of the German military administration in France. 
This Administration controls the activity of the French civil and 
municipal services. French Courts continue to operate except in cases 
where Germans or German interests are concerned. 


‘ 2. UNOCCUPIED FRANCE 

The terms of the Armistice signed at Compiègne on ‘June 21 gave 
Germany in the Occupied zone all the rights of an occupying Power, 
except that of local administration. Apart from the control of arma- 
ments, aerodromes, etc., and control of shipping, of certain transit 
trade, etc., there were no stipulations as to the form of government in 
Unoccupied France. Article 3 provided that the French Government 
would be free to choose the seat of Government in non-occupied terri- 
tory, or, if they desired, to make Paris the seat of Government, in which 
case the Germans would allow the necessary facilities for administration 
of both areas from that centre. Thus, in theory, but not in reality, the 


eee French Government exercises internal control over all France. The 


Vichy Government is represented in Paris by various officials, one of 
them, M. de Brinon, representing the Foreign Office, With the title, 
conferred on him on Nov. 2, of “Ambassador of France”. E 

In fact, communication of any kind between the two areas is almost 
nil, and freedom of action of the Pétain Government, even within 
Unoccupied France, is extrefhely limited; they have not been able to 
refuse supplies, even of commodities locally required. The German 
Gévernment had no doubt satisfied themselves that on the main points 
they were secured, and that the Pétain Government would ‘‘colla- 
borate” in Germany’s general interests. One reservation was made in 
the Armistice with regard to the Navy, and it is this reservation which 
the Germans are now hoping’to brush aside. In Article 8 the German 
Government “solemnly declare that they have no intention of using 
for their own purposes during the War the French Fleet stationed in 
ports under their control except those units necessary for coast sur- 
veillance and mine-sweeping. Except for that part (to be determined) 
of the fleet destined for protection of colonial interests, all ships outside 
French territorial waters must be recalled to France”. ' 

It has already been shown, in the article in this Bulletin on “German 
Exploitation of Occupied: Territory”, how crushing are the financial 
and material exactions levied on France. It is apparently desired that 
France, like other satellite Powers in the New Europe, shall so shape her 
production as to be complementary to that of Germany. But on the 
desired future constitution and government of France there are no 
authoritative statements from the German side. j : 

Whether the Vichy Government in fact retains any real freedom of 
action, even in internal politics, is now being’ put to the test by the 
Laval mcident. It is certain that in case of recalcitrancy the’threat of 
extending the occupation always hangs over the Vichy Government, 
which has no means of resistance on the soil of France. No demands 
have so far been known to have been formulated by Germany (the 
Italian conditions may be dismissed for the moment) with regard to 
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the Colonial Empire, possibly because they could not be carried into 
effect so long as the command of the sea remains with the United 
Kingdom and her Allies. The only chance of any effective French 
resistance lies in Overseas France, and the policy of the Pétain Govern- 
ment thus far has been to remove Governors and commanders friendly 
to the Allies and to prevent any manifestations in their favour. 

The Pétain Administration is itself a counter-revolutionary body. 
The defeat of 1870 led to a return to the principles of the French Revo- 
lution and the creation of the Third Republic. The defeat of 1940 was 
followed by the ascendancy of elements hostile tg those principles and to 
the establishment of a dictatorship, looking to reversion to a Catholic 
peasant country, in which industry would take only a secondary place 
and would be concerned mainly with the production of high quality 
goods in which the French artisan is a past master. 

Marshal Pétain succeeded M. Reynaud as Prime Minister on June 16, 
two days after the fall of Paris; he signed the Armistices with Germany 
and Italy on June 21 and June 24; and on July 10 he was invested with 
dictatorial powers, i.e. with the right to issue decrees amending the 


Constitution. The necessary preliminaries were carried out with the 


utmost expedition. On July 9 a formal vote for the convening of a 
National Assembly was secured in the Chamber of Deputies by 385 
votes to 3, and in the Senate by 225 to 1. On July 10 the 
Government secured the passage of a Resolution in the Assembly 
conferring the desired powers by 569 to 80, with 15 abstentions. A 
provision, however, was inserted, requiring the submission of the new 
Constitution, when formulated, to the nation. No further steps towards 
the drafting of a formal Constitution appear to have been taken, 
the emergency powers conferred being sufficient for the montent. 
Many decrees have been issued under them. 

The governing document showing the main line to be followed in the 
amendment of the Constitution is in the shape of an Exposé des Motifs, 
though whether this Was prepared preparatory to the Vote for a 
National Assembly or for the Resolutions themselves is not clear. 

The Exposé asks for powers for Marshal Pétain, President of the 
Council, to promulgate fundamental laws for the French State. The 
State must regain its authority, and be “freed from pressure by olig- 
archies’. The Government, though -“‘firmness will be its law”, will 
respect “‘such liberties as are necessary”. The State is, however, only 
the general organ of national consolidation and of unity, and should 
not encroach on the family and social groups pre-existing,« though 
they must be co-ordinated in the common interest. The duty of work 
and the value of intelligence are recognized. An important paragraph 
dealing with a “continental economy” appears to show that the Pétain 
Government agree with certain aspects of the proposed German New 
Order in Europe. It runs: 

“The economic life of our country will, it is cettain, become ac- 
quainted with a new orientation, integrated with the continental 
system of production and exchanges; and, moreover, France will again “ 
become, to her advantage, agricultural and peasant in the highest 
degree. And her industry will be obliged to resume quality production. 
It will, therefore, be necessary to put an end to the present economic 

1 This Exposé is printed in International Conctlsatton, No. 364, Nov. 1940. 
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disorder through tational organization of production and of corporative 
institutions,” s 

Marshal Pétain’s own description of the Government policy, given 
later in a broadcast pf Oct. 9, was a régime ‘‘national in foreign policy, 
hierarchical in internal policy, co-ordinated and controlled in its 
economy, and, above all, social in its spjrit and institutions”. 

The Constitutional Law voted by the Assembly provides Marshal 
Pétain with the authority to promulgate, through one or more Acts, 
the new Constitution (to be ratified by the nation and applied by the 
Assemblies it shall create) guaranteeing the rights of work, family, and 
pairie. The Marshal, ‘as Head of the French State, then issued 5 
decrees dated July 11 (three Acts), July 12, and July 30. The first 
annulled the provision of the Constitution of 1875 for the election of the 
President, and declared the Marshal’s assumption of power as Head of 
the French State. The second provided full governmental powers for 
the Head of the State, who would appoint and remove Ministers and 
Secretaries of State and would exercise, in Ministerial Council, legisla- 
tive power until the formation of new Assemblies, and, even after their 

° formation, would retain that power in moments of crisis. The third 
=e provided for the interim continued existence of the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies, which would however be adjourned until further 
order. The fourth provided that, if Marshal Pétain should be prevented 
from exercising the supreme power until the ratification of the new 
Constitution, M. Pierre Laval, Vice-President of the Council, would 
automatically succeed him. „The last provided for the repeal of the 
articles of the Constitution “providing for the annual convening of 
Parliament, and its power of attainder against Ministers. 
ws already promulgated by the Marshal provide for deprivation of 
French citizenship of those Frenchmen who left France without 
permission between May 10 and June 30; the death penalty for soldiers 
leaving France to join a foreign army; the suppression of secret socie- 
ties; restrictions on divorce; certain restrictions on Jews, etc. What 
will be the fate of this body of legislation none can tell, or whether the 
Government have the necessary organization to carry it into effect. 
The Vichy Government has not displayed the unanimity and stability 
that’ was confidently e&pected by its architects. Nor has it secured the 
general support counted upon. 

It was found necessary to suspend the san ipa councils of EE 
Toulouse, Marseillés, Vienne, and Montluçon, replacing them by 
committees authorized to act on guthoritarian lines, apparently in 
the first instance because of evasion of German demands for supplies 
for the German army of occupation. The local authorities of the 
departments were placed under 12 regional governors. > 

Prefects are to be made independent of local influences and respon- 
sible dırectly to the central Government. The tendency in local govern- 
ment throughout Unoccupied France is to reduce or set aside minor 
local authorities and to replace them by officials appointed at the centre 
in order. to facilitate the application of the “new order”. 

There has so far been no open encouragement by the Vichy Govern- 
ment for the restoration of the French monarchy, and there is no 
confirmation of a report made by a correspondent of the Chicago Datly 
„News that Marshal Pétain was prepared to support the candidature of 
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the Comte de Paris, son of the late Duc de Guise, and that he had 
inquired whether Hitler would be favourable to the change. 

Of the members of the Cabinet formed on July 12, M. Laval, Deputy 
Prime Minister and Pétain’s designated sutcessor, was dismissed in 
December, and replaced by M. Flandin; General Weygand, the only 
figure beside the Marshal commanding general respect, has been sent 
to Africa; and on Sept. 5, a reorganization of the Cabinet took place, 
when M. Peyrouton replaced M. Marquet as Minister of the Interior, 
General Huntziger (one of the Armistice Commissioners) took he place 
of General Weygand at the War Ministry, and M. Belin became Minister 
of Labour and Industrial Production. The Gévernment were unable 
to satisfy the partisans of the Action Française represented in the 
Cabinet of July 12 by M. Ybarnégaray, and Marcel Déat and Jacques 
Doriot, guce Neo-Socialist and Communist leaders respectively, carried 
pro-Germanism to a point that made continued co-operation impossible. 
After Marshal Pétain’s meeting with Hitler on Oct. 24 Laval succeeded 
Baudouin as Foreign Minister. What the outcome will be of his sudden 
dismissal by the Marshal on Dec. 15 is still uncertain, but it appears 
that another re-organization of the Cabinet is imminent. 

The future of the new régime in France, especially as there is 
to be no peace until Anglo-German hostilities are over,! is unpre- 
dictable. Its very existence depends on that collaboration with 
Germany which Marshal Pétain declared to be his definite policy after 
the Hitler meeting. On Oct. 30 he defined French policy in a broadcast 
as “to maintain French unity... within the framework of the new 
European order. I enter to-day on the path of collaboration. France 
has numerous obligations towards the victor. At any rate she remains 
sovereign. The sovereign yt imposes on her the obligation to defend 
her soil”. 

The hope of any remaining independence for France, pending an 
Allied victory, appears to depend on whether the Marshal can resist 
the demands, now apparently made on him in direct contravention 
of the Armistice, for the transit of German troops across Unoccupied 
France, and for the use of Mediterranean bases against the Allies. 

"For the present, the control of the ‘Mediterranean by the British 
Fleet and the R.A.F. keeps a life-line open betWeen Vichy and North 
Africa. 

M.B. 


e 1 Official Statement by Laval on Nov. 10. 
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HERR HITLER’S SPEECH OF DECEMBER 10 


IN an address to armament workers in Berlin on Dec. 10 Hitler 
declared that they were in the midst of a struggle in which more was 
at stake than the victory of one country over another. It was a conflict 
between two different worlds; there were differences between the rich 
and the poor, between nations just, as within nations. The right to live 
was general. and equal. If common sense failed then came violence. 

* He reyigwed his “struggle for uniting the German people” and “the 
stegs] ainst Versailles” in the usual terms, and said it was the 
primary cause of the Conflict. The other world did not want their 
internal consolidation, because it knew that then the vital claims of 
this mass of people would be realized. After describing at length ‘‘the 
injustices of the capitalist world” he went on: 

“I can understand that an Englishman says, ‘We do not want our 
world to perish’. They are right, for they know very well that their 
Empire is threatened, and if those ideas which are popular in Gerfnany 
are not removed and destroyed they will also penetrate to the British 


ple. 

“I understand very well if they say, ‘We are going to prevent this 
at any cost.’ They see very well how our nation is beg huit and they 
realize the consequences. Only an example—their State is governed 
by quite a thin upper class. This upper class always sends its song to 
its own educational institutions. They have Eton College. We have 
the Adolf Hitler schools, the National Socialist Education Institute, 
and the national political schools. They are two worlds. In one of 
them are the sons of the people; in the other only the sons of a stupid 
aristocracy and financial magnates. There only men who come from 
these schools play a rôle in the State, while- here the men who play a 
rôle come from the people. These are two worlds, and I admit one of 
these worlds kas to perish.” 

Hitler then dilated at length on the Nazi social system, and claimed 
that “In our State the people undoubtedly rule the State. Ifgoldis pitted 
against work, capital against the people, and reaction against progress, 
work, people, and progress will triumph. There are madmen who mairi- 
tain that I had a feelihg of inferiority towards the British. They are 

I never had any such feeling.” 

“tf you are vanquished”, he went on, “this is the end, not only of our 
socialist work of construction, but of the German people, for without 
the congentration of their power allethese people could not be fed. To- 
day a mass of people of 120 to 130 million depends upon this; 85 million 
of them belong to our own people. The other world says: ‘if we lose, 
opr world capitalist structure will collapse, and the idea will spread 
‚among our peoples that labour is the decisive element. Our claim for 
‘world domination will be untenable’.”’ Later he said: 

“Our fight is not directed against the Englishman as an individual, 
nor against the Frenchman. We demanded nothing from them. They 
entered this war ... because they said ‘we enter because the German 
system does not suit us, and because we are afraid that thjs system will 
spread to our own people’.” 

After referring to Norway, he said: “Where a German soldier stands, 
no other soldier will ever set his feet. Belgium, Holland, and France 
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were defeated. The Channel coast is occupied. Our gun emplacements 
and bases were built, and now I can say no power in the world will be 
able to dislodge us from this territory against our will.” 

He next declared that it was Churchill who had the idea of starting 
unlimited air warfare at night, but not a single armament factory had 
been smashed, though “they have hit many unhappy families”. “I 
waited for 3 months,” he went on, “So this kind of warfare had to be 
waged, and it is being waged now with all the determination, all the 
material, and with all the courage which are at our disposal, and when 
the hour of final reckoning will come this reckoning will come too. 

“We are going to fix the time for it, but I am*cautious in this respect. 
The German people will be able to bide its time, and I think they will 
be more grateful to me if I wait a little longer and thus save them many 
sacrifices. We do not want to gain prestige successes and make prestige 
attacks. We shall be guided exclusively by sober military considera- 
tions. As for the rest, we all hope that ultimately the hour will come 
in which reason will triumph again and peace will return. There will be 
no defeat of Germany either by military or economic means or by 
time.” ° 

Hitler made no reference to Greece, Russia, or Japan, and the only” 
mention of Italy was when, speaking of Germany being deprived of 
her fair share of the world, he said, “Another people which fell short 
in the distribution of land was the Italian people, which was inwardly 
torn and split up into several small States and was not able to take its 
natural place in the Mediterranean.” 


LORD LOTHIAN’S SPEECH OF DECEMBER I 


THE British Ambasgador, in an address to the’American Farm 
Bureau Association at Baltimore on Dec. 11, said that Hitler had 
lost the second round, but 1941 would be a hard, dangerous year. 
Hitler “would now concentrate on the sea for his attack, and was 
building submarines and long-distance bombtrs with all his might 
and main. He would hive 2 new 35,000 ton battleships, Tirpitz and 
Bismarck, in the North Sea early in 1941, and with them would try to 
deliver a knock-out blow on Britain’s communications,. and Lord 
Lothian pointed out that the Navy was “‘strung out terribly thin”. 

He believed, he went on, that the situation concerned the United 
States almost as much as Britain. The Axis-Japan Pact made nakedly 
clear theultimate objective of totalitarian strategy—‘‘as soon as the 
Italian or German army or fleet can occupy Gibraltar or North-West 
Africa, or Britain’s control of the Atlantic be sufficiently weakened to 
cause doubt where the American Fleet should be stationed, a two-ocean 
attack qn us both in the Atlantic and Pacific will be simultaneously 
launched.” 

The best way of preventing the spread of the war was to defeat 
now the rapidly maturing attack on the communications of the British 
Isles. Victory would eventually follow the failure to destroy Britain 

_ both from the air and on the sea. “With help from you,” he said, ‘‘we 
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are confident that we can win, and win decisively in 1942, if not before”. 

The young natens of the British Commonwealth were fast getting 
into their stride, and “you will be staggered”, he said, “at what will 
come out of Canada, shortly in the shape of trained pilots and men”. 
The other Dominions were also producing pilots in great numbers, and 
South Africa was fighting in Abyssinia, Kenya, and the Sudan. 

“With your help in aeroplanes and munitions”, he said, “in ships, 
and on the sea, and in the field of finance, now being discussed 
between your Treasury and ours, we are sure of victory—sure that 
the gangster menace to human freedom, the greatest the world has 
ever seen, will go down to the oblivion it deserves”. 

After a reference to the gloominess of the outlook after the collapse of 
France, Lord Lothian reminded his audience that the speculations 
about the future of the United States had then been hardly less.gloomy. 
If Hitler conquered Britain the British Fleet would be sunk, or surrend- 
ered, or scattered among the British nations overseas. Yet wasn’t it 
clear that American security required two Fleets, the British, blocking 
the entry of hostile European fleets into the Eastern Atlantic, and the 
United States Fleet predominant in the Pacific. 


= Without the conquest of Britain Hitler could not win the war. But 


“do not think”, he went on, “that Hitler’s Nazism is going to be easily 
overthrown. Hitler is certainly going to make another attempt next 
year—and earlier rather than later—to beat down our resistance by new 
methods of still greater violence and so open the way to world war and 
domination by the Nazis”. « 

Later he said: “T don’t think even now that we realize the true nature 
of National Socialism ... Modern National Socialism is the reassertion 
of the strongest tradition in German and Prussian history; belief in an 
all powerful military State creating order and discipline at home by 
ruthless Gestapo methods and expanding its wealth and power by ruth- 
less conquests abroad. Nazism is the application of the principle of army 
organization, obedience, and discipline to the ‘whole nation, to men, 
women, and children alike, partly as the basis of order at home, and 
partly so that it can be used in war, total war, war without limit, with- 
out mercy, with its concomitants propaganda and fraud, as a means 
of total subjugation of other nations to serve the Nazi will. First they 
demoralize and disintegrate their neighbours bý the propaganda of fear, 
appeasement, pacifism, internal division. Then they knock them out 
by total war. Hitler first used those methods to conquer the old Germany 
and destroy all opposing forces within it. He then set out to organize 
Germany as a military State...” 

He pointed out that Hitlerism could not become peaceful; Nazi 
Germany was organized for war and totalitarian economic¢ and for 
nothing else. Its economic system was built on fraud; war and prepar- 
ation for war was its only remedy for unemployment. 

Later on Lord Lothian gave reasons for their confidence in victory. 
First of all, for spiritual reasons. “The core of Hitlerism’’, he said, ‘‘is 
moral rottenness, and the belief that the use of utter brutality, ruthless 
power, and the prosecution of domination is the road to greatness both 
in individuals and in nations. Hitlerism is a tragedy in Germany. Its 
doctrine is not true. All history proves it wrong. The Sermon on the - 
Mount is in the long run much stronger than all Hitler’s propaganda or 
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Göring’s guns and bombs. The core of the Allied creed, for all our mis- 
takes of omission and commission, is liberty, justige, and truth, and 
that, we believe, will infallibly prevail if we have resolution and the 
courage to resist to the end.” 

Britain had great and growing assets. Their first task was to defend 
the ring of defensive positions round America; and the second, to de- 
liver increasingly formidable blows at Germany. The possibility of 
assisting the subjugated peoples would be put to the test in 1941. “You 
have declared your interest”, he continued, “your sure interest, in the 
survival of Britain. It is for you to decide whether it is to your interest 
to give us whatever assistance may be necessary in order to make 
certain that Britain shall not fall.” 

There were two things which he had found the ordinary citizen of 
Britain thinking about. The first was that all his suffering and sacrifice 
should if possible end, not all wars, for human nature was probably not 
yet ready for that, but the kind of total war Hitler was waging, with its 
hideous mutilation and destruction from the air, its brutal persecution 
of conquered peoples. The second was that after this war no one who 
had done his duty should be thrown on the scrap heap of unemployment 
with nothing but bonus or dole. o 

Nothing could be further from the truth than to suggest that Britain 
would come Out at the end of the war a Fascist or Communist State. “I 
haye never known Britain more truly democratic,” he said. “The 
British are not going to change their essential character. Tt has shown 
itself in this war. They will move forward, of course, with the times, 
but without revolutionary violence”. ° 

In conclusion, he said: 

“But the more people think about the future the more they are drawn 
to the conclusion that all real hope depends on some form of cooperation 
between the United States and the British Commonwealth of Nations. - 
Even if we win total victory there will be no change immediately 
creating an effective new League of Nations. There will be nothing 
in Europe from which to make it. A majority of the younger genera- 
tion consist of people who have been educated in such brutish 
doctrines as blood and earth, that might is right, that Jews are social 
poison, or that business men are hyenas only At for destruction. No 
man can even say what France to-morrow will be like. 

“The plain truth is that peace and order always depend not on dis- 
arming police but on there being an overwhelming power behind just 
law. The only place where that pgwer can be found behind the laws of 
the liberal and democratic world is the United States and Great Britain 
supported by the Dominions and some other free nations. The only 
nucleus round which a stable, peaceful, democratic world can be built 
after this war is if the United States and Great Britain possess betweén 
them more aeroplanes, ships of war, and key positions of world power 
than any possible totalitarian rival. Then, and then only, will political 
and industrial freedom be secure and willit be possible for a free economic 
system fo prevail against the economics of totalitarianism. If we are 
to set the world going again, not only must we have strength but we 
must not adopt the fatal policies we all pursued after the last War— 


„the establishment of prohibitive tariffs, trying to collect fantastic 


reparations and war debts through those tariffs, then hoping to dodge 
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the inevitable consequences of these follies by a policy of reckless lending. 
Markets and employment for all should be the main’ purpose of our 
post-war economic policy.” 


MR. CHURCHILL’S REVIEW OF THE WAR OF 
DECEMBER 19 


ON Dec. 19 Mr. Churchill addressed the House of Commons on the war 
situation, beginning by explaining why he could not do this more often. 
Apart from the danger that the enemy might be able to gain advantage 
from information given, he reminded the House that he had already told 
them that he wanted deeds, not words. 

Of the operations in Libya he said he had every reason to believe that 
the attack on Bardia was developing favourably, but with fighting tak- 
ing place over an area as large as Yorkshire it was not, of course, 
possible to give details at the moment. He was sure, however, that the 
figure given of 30,000 prisoners was already a considerable under- 


= «stimate, and 100 serviceable guns and 50 tanks, with great quantities 


of stores, had also been captured. Fighting at Sidi Omar a few days 
earlier had brought in another 800 prisoners and a battery of artillery. 
On the same day, ın assaulting the Jerabub Oasis, the Australjan 
cavalry had charged sword in hand, and gathered both guns and trans- 
port as its trophy. 

The Italians had not shown a high fighting spirit—perhaps their 
hearts were not in their work. Perhaps they had been so long disciplined 
and sp much relieved of all share in the government of their own country 
that they had not felt those virile emotions which were best nourished 


- by discipline imposed on freedom. “At any rate,” he said “we have 


seen the spectacle of a whole division laying down its arms in front of a 
far inferior force.” . 

He then announced that up to the night of Dec. 16 the British losses 
were less than 1,000 killed and wounded. This was highly satisfactory 
and its reactions would permit them to take bolder views than those 
open to them before. It*was a case where risks had been well run. They 
were great, but they had been run and surmounted by the great skill 
of General Wavell and General Wilson and with the help and co-operation 
from the Air Force whder Air Marshal Longmore. 

The risks were also well run by thg General Staff and the War Com- 
mittee at home, who had to decide in August to send precious tanks of 
the best quality and cannon of which they were then so short on the 
long journey round the Cape. But risks were necessary in war, and they 
implied that when forfeit was exacted the House would stand by the 
Government and the military commanders. “I have endeavoured al- 
ways to say”, he explained, “that those who launch themselves against 
the enemy in any action taken with vigour and violence will, whatever 
the upshot, receive the support of the Government and, I doùbt not, 
also of the House of Commons,” 

Another thing that made this victory gratifying was that the British 
Army had at last had an opportunity of showing its quality. In the . 
fighting round Dunkirk all the divisions engaged had the consciousness 
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that they were fully a match for their German opponents. Several battles 
showed that they had not the slightest reason to shrink from contact on 
anything like equal terms, or even against a show of odds with the 
regular mass of the troops of the German Army. = 
‘They must have a large Army, he went on, well found, trained, and 
equipped, and he did not doubt that in 1941 they would find opportu- 
nities of using it, “if not in defence of this island, in other theatres, where 
we may hope that they will be able to contend with their opponents on 
terms of moderate equality in numbers and, I trust, in terms of 
equality in equipment”. à 
At present, they were still only half armed — a half-armed nation 
fighting a fully-armed nation, a nation which had already passed 
saturation point in its armaments. But in the course of 1941 Britain 
would Become a well armed nation too, and that would open possibilities 
not open up to the present. It took 3 or 4 years to put the industries 
of ascountry on to a war basis, and they were.only in the 2nd year. The 
Germans had reached the culmination point certainly at the end of 1939. 
Mr. Churchill then appealed to the House and the nation to make every 


effort possible to accelerate and make more abundant production of « 


arms and munitions of every kind. The results so far were not enough, 
but they wete certainly on a véry great and very substantial scale. 

- The same thing applied to food production. When -he spoke earlier 
of the years 1943 and 1944 he did not mean that the war would con- 
tinue till then. But in agriculture and in shipbuilding it was necessary 
to look ahead. d 

They were separating for a short recess and “we may, I-think, go 
with some sense of composure and even satisfaction at the progress 
which has been made . . . but it would be a disaster 1f anyone supposed 
that the supreme dangers, the mortal dangers, are passed. They are not. 
There are the dangers of prolonged deadlock, but there may be also 
more immediate dangeys. . . . It would be a very great lack of prudence, 
amounting to a crime, if vigilance were relaxed in our Armies here at 
home, or if in any way ıt was assumed that the danger of invasion has 

assed”. 

The defence of the beaches was, of course, complete, but they were not 
making the mistake made by the French General Staff when they 
thought that holding the Maginot Line was all that was necessary. He 
had gone to Paris just after the first defeat and asked “what are you 
going to do with your masses of manceuvre, or general reserve?” and 
had learnt with the greatest sorrow that general reserves did fiot exist. 
In the British Isles there was now a very large Army capable of moving 
to any place with great rapidity and going into action with the strongest 
counter offensive. But they must remember that Hitler—who wielded 
gigantic power, and was capable of wielding it in a ruthless manner— 
had great need of doing something now, or soon, or at any rate in the 
next few months. 

“We must make increasing preparations,” he went on. “The attacks 
in the air have slackened somewhat because of the weather, but they 
might easily have slackened in preparation for some other form of 
activity.” They must expect a continuation of the night attacks, which 
neither they nor the Germans had yet found a way of stopping. 
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In conclu8ion, Mr. Churchill said the shipping losses still continued at 
a very disquietingelevel; not so bad as in: the critical ‘period of 1917, 
but they must recognize the recrudescence of a danger which a year ago 
they seemed to have mastered. ‘We shall steadily increase from now on 
our resources in flotillas and other methods of defence,” he said, “but 
we must regard the keeping open of this channel to the world against 
submarines and the long distance aircraft which are now attacking as 
the first of the military tasks which lie before us at the présent time.” 


MR. CHURCHILL’S, ADDRESS TO THE ITALIAN NATION 


ON Dec. 23, the eve of the Christmas festival, Mr. Churchill broadcast 
an appeal to the Italian nation to remember ancient friendship and 
to reconsider their present position before hostilities proceeded further. 
“Whoever imagined until the last few melancholy years”, he asked, 
“that the British and Ttalian nations would be trying to destroy one 
another?” After recalling that the British people had been champions 
of the Italian Risorgimento, and had assisted and hailed the movement 
for the unity of the Italian nation, and recalling also the long friendship 
sand liking between the two peoples, he said: “And now we are at war; 
now we are condemned to work each other’s ruin. Yur aviators 
have tried to cast their bombs on London; our armies are tearing and 
will tear your African Empire to shreds and tatters.” . 

Presently they would be forced to come to closer grips. This 
situation was the work of ong man only, who had ranged the Italian 
people in deadly struggle against the British Empire and had deprived 
Italy of the sympathy and intimacy of the United States of America. 
That this man was a great man he did not deny, but, after 18 years of 
unbridled power, he had led Italy to the verge of ruin. Against the 
wishes of the Crown, the Vatican, and the Italian people, “who had 
no lust for this war”, he had arrayed “the trustees and inheritors” of 
ancient Rome upon the side of the ferociots pagan barbarians. 
“There lies the tragedy of Italian history, and there stands the criminal 
who has wrought the deed of folly and shame.” 

Mr. Churchill then dealt with the history of the Abyssinian dispute, 
arising out of obligation§ under the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
to which both sides were parties, and recalled that it was Mussolini 
who had insisted on the admission of Abyssinia to the League when 
Great Britain had démurred against it. Nothing in that quarrel could 
justify the deadly strife now going og. 

Where was the need for Italy to intervene in the present struggle, 
to strike at prostrate France, to declare war on Britain, to invade 
Egypt, which was under British protection? France would rise again. 
The British Commonwealth of Nations, indeed the English-speaking 
world, was aroused. “They are on the march or on the move, and all 
the forces of modern progress and of ancient culture are ranged behind 
them.” Why, he asked, had the Italians placed themselves in the path 
of this avalanche, and why, after all this, were they made to attack 
and invade Greece? No one was consulted. Surely the time had come 
when the Italian monarchy and people, guardians of the sacred centre 
of Christendom, should have a word to say. Should not the Italian 
Army, which had fought so bravely in the past, but now evidently had 
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no heart for the job, have some care for the life and future of Italy? 


He went on: . 

“I can only tell you that I, Churchill, have done my best to prevent 
this war between Italy and the British Empire, and to prove my words 
I will read you the message which I sent to Signor Mussolini in the 
fateful days before it began. Sas your minds back to May 16 of this 
year. The French front had been broken, the French army was not yet 
defeated, the great battle of France was still raging.” 

Mr. Churchill then read the two Notes. In his Note he said he 
desired to send a message of good will across what seemed to be a 
swiftly widening gulf. Was it too late to stop a river of blood from 
flowing? They could, no doubt, inflict grievous injuries on one 
another and darken the Mediterranean with their strife. 

“Tf ypu so decree it must be.so; but I declare that I have never 
been the enemy of Italian greatness nor ever at heart the foe of the 
Italian law-giver. It is idle to predict the course of the great battles 
now raging in Europe, but I am sure that whatever may happen on 
the Continent, England will go on to the end, even quite alone, as we 
have done before, and I believe with some assurance that we shall be 
aided in increasing measure by the United States and indeed by ale 
the Americas. 3 

“T beg you to believe that it is in no spirit of weakness or of fear 
thet I make this solemn appeal which will remain on record. Down 
the ages above all other calls comes the cry that the joint heirs of 
Latin and Christian civilization must got be ranged against one an- 
other in mortal strife. Hearken to it I beseech you in all honour and 
respect before the dread signal is given. It will never be given by us.” 

Mr. Churchill then read Mussolini’s reply, reminding him of *the 
sanctions episode, and complaining of “the real and actual state of 
servitude in which Italy finds herself in her own sea”. If, he concluded, 
it was to honour their signature that the British Government had 
declared war on Germany, “you will understand that the same sense 
of honour and of respect for engagements assumed in the Italian- 
German treaty guides Italian policy to-day and to-morrow in the 
face of any event whatsoever”. 

“That was the answer”, said Mr. Churchilt “I make no comment 
upon it. It was a dusty answer. It speaks for itself. Anyone can see 
who it was that wanted peace, and who it was that meant to have war 


One man and one man only was resolved to plung® Italy after all these l 


years of strain and effort into the whirlpool of war. And what is the 
position of Italy to-day? Where is it that the Duce has led his trusting 
people after 18 years of dictatorial power? What hard choice is open 
to them*now? It is to stand up to the battery of the whole British 
Empire on sea, in the air, and in Africa, and the vigorous counter- 
attack of the Greek nation; or, on the other hand, to call in Attila over 
the Brenner Pass with his hordes of ravenous soldiery and his gan of 
Gestapo policemen to occupy, hold down, and protect the Italian 
people, for whom he and his Nazi followers cherish the most bitter 
and outspoken contempt that is on record between races. 

“There is where one man and one man only has led you; and there I 
leave this unfolding story until the day comes—as come it will—when 
the Italian nation will once more take a hand in shaping its own 
fortunes,” 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


December 10 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS ‘ 


The Air Ministry announced in the morning that there had been 
no enemy activity in the night apart from a reconnaissance flight near 
the south coast. A bomber was shot down in the North Sea the previous 
afternoon. An evening bulletin stated that a few aircraft approached 
the coast singly during the day, and 2 bombs were dropped in east 
Kent, but they caused no casualties. Later reports said that a place 
on the Essex coast was also bombed and a few, casualties caused. 

The Ministry also reported attacks during the night on an aircraft 
factory at Bremen, the naval base at Lorient, and the docks at Boulogne, 
and the destruction of an enemy fighter. One aircraft failed to return. 
An artillery duel took place across the Straits of Dover in the evening. 

The German communiqué stated that bad weather restricted the air 


œ operations during the previous day and the night to armed recon- 


naissances. Several British aircraft flew over Northern Germany in 
the night and dropped a number of bombs, causing somé damage to 
buildings. The enemy lost 3 ’planes, and 3 German ’planes failed to 
return from the, big attack on London. i s 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué reported a fresh advance by the forces and 
the successful continuation of the struggle. Semi-official reports said 
that a number of important mountain positions had been occupied 
north and north-west of Santi Quaranta and Argyrokastro. West of 
Pogradets also, the Greeks made progress, driving the enemy from 
strong hill positions. Valona had been again bombed the previous day, 
and the jetty and buildings alongside hit. Corfu and a village in the 
western Peloponnese were raided, but there were no casualties. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in the Osum sector enemy 
attacks were thrown back, suffering serious lo’ses. On the rest of the 
front “our troops consolidated their new positions”. 


NorTH AND EAST AFRICA ° 


G.H.Q. in Cairo stated that the operations continued successfully. 
Prisoners captured were reported to exceed 4,000, and a number of 
tanks were taken. By the evening the land forces were reported to 
have reached the coast between Sidi Barrani and Buq Buq, thus 
driving a wedge between the forces holding the former place and the 
main body of the Italian army. The R.A.F. bulletin stated that on 
Dec. 9 every aerodrome from Derna to Sidi Barrani had been, heavily 
bombed, and great damage caused. Twenty-two enemy aircraft 
were reported destroyed—18 confirmed and 4 unconfirmed. A naval 
communsgué added that during the night of Dec. 8-9 naval units 
successfully shelled Maktila camp and Sidi Barrani.: 

In Italian East Africa a Rhodesian squadron attacked positions 
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north-east ‘of Kassala, and raided troop and trans tang concentrations 
at Khor Aftit, on the Gondar road, starting large 

The Italian communiqué stated that “in North Africa we have shot 
down 4 enemy ’planes’’. In East Africa the enemy made an incursion 
in the Tessenei zone with a small contingent using lorries flying the. 
Italian flag. In spite of this stratagem the enemy were recognized and: 
the attempt foiled, and the British detachment fell back with great 
losses. Raids on Assab and on the railway in Abyssinia caused no 
damage worthy of note. 


December 11 ° ` 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS z 


The Air Ministry announced in the evening that small numbers of 
aircyaft had been active over the Channel and the south-east coast 
during daylight, and bombs dropped in a coastal town demolished 
some houses and shops and caused a few casualties. One raider was . 
destroyed in Kent. The Ministry also stated that the weather in the * 
night was very unfavourable for operations against Germany, but 
attacks weré made on railway junctions, a power station, aerodromes, 
and inland docks in Western Germany and in occupied territory. The 
docks at invasion ports were also bombed; and an enemy fighter was 
shot down by one of the bombers. Two aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué stated thaf air activity was confined to 
armed reconnaissance owing to the weather. In the harbour area of 
Frinton-on-Sea hits were scored which caused a large pall of sméke, 
while they were also observed on factories between Folkestone and 
Canterbury. Sonfe enemy bombers dropped a number of bombs on 
South-West Germany and on occupied territory in the night. Apart 
from considerable damage to a children’s home in a town in Germany 
and slight damage in some localities in the Eiffel district there was no 
significant material damage. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR ° 

The Greek communiqué reported the continuation of the offensive 
along the whole front, and the a of some strong positions at the 
point of the bayonet. 

British Air Force H.Q. reported a further attack on Valoia the 
previous day, when a ship in the port was hit, and bombs fell ia 
motor transport and on a munitions dump. 

The Italian communiqué stated that on the Greek front the day 
passed without any action worthy of note. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced satisfactory progress in the Western Desert. 
The prisoners taken so far numbered over 6,000, with quantities of 
material. An evening communiqué announced the capture of Sidi 
Barrani, with many prisoners, including 3 Generals. During the 
night of Dec. 10 and on Dec. 11 naval forces continued to shell the 
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nmin: enemy, particularly on the roads around Sollum. The 
R.A.Ę. announced *that all the aerodromes in the Libyan-Desert were 
raided, and 6 enemy aircraft were shot down and 3 seriously damaged. 
An enefny camp at Safafi was heavily bombed; also the barracks at 
- «Bardia and the landing ground at Gazala, where an aircraft was 
destroyed. At El Adem a number pf enemy aircraft were destroyed, 
and hangars and other buildings set on fire. From all the operations 
of the day and night one aircraft failed to return. 

General de Gaulle’s H.Q. announced that advanced units of the 
Free French Forces werg taking part in the actions near Sidi Barrani 
and had captured prisoners and war material. At the frontier of Chad 
and Libya they had completely occupied the zone which, by the 
armistice of June, was to be evacuated, north of the Faya-Fada line. 

The Italian communiqué stated that at dawn on Dec. 9.British 
armoured divisions attacked the lines south-east of Sidi Barrani, 
which were held by Libyan troops. These gallantly resisted but were 
eventually overcome and fell back on Sidi Barrani. During the days 
of Dec. 9 and 10 exceptionally violent fighting took place, and the 
“Third of January’ Blackshirt and the Ist Libyan Divisions led the 
“attack and inflicted grave losses. General Maletti died at the head of 
his Libyan battalions. 

The R.A.F. in Aden stated that much damage was done i in a raid 
on Duanle Station, and on the Abyssinian railway on Dec. 8, and 
bombs were also dropped at Assab. 


December 12 


5 GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks, 
mainly on Birmingham, were made on a fairly heavy scale during the 
night. Elsewhere activity was less, though some damage was done. 
The main attack lasted all night, and caused a number of fires, but all 
were quickly brought under control. Among buildings damaged were 
6 churches, 11 schools, 2 cinemas, a hospital, a shelter, and an A.F.S. 


' station. Considerable damage was done in many parts of a town in 


the west of England, and it was feared that a number of people were 
killed. One enemy bomber was destroyed. An evening bulletin stated 
that small formations of aircraft crossed the Kent coast in the morning, 
but were intercepted and 3 machirfts destroyed without any British 
loss. A few bombs were. dropped on the outskirts of London and on 
places in the soyth-east, but they caused few casualties. An enemy 
bomber was shot down off the coast. 

Operations against Germany included a heavy attack on Mannheim 
in the night, when hits were scored on the power station and the 
railway. The docks at Calais, Boulogne, and Etaples, and several 


. aerodromes in occupied oy were also bombed. One- aircraft 


“failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported the bombing of important war 
targets in the Midlands and southern England in the night; also a 
number of towns on the south coast, where several fires were caused 
and considerable destruction observed. Fast bombers attacked an oil 
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South œ ` 
coast, and an attack on Southend and other towns cause several. D 
fires. At Hastings hits were registered on a utility plant. 
on German-occupied territory and South-West Germany B 
caused little damage. The boiler house of a small factory w 


by fire. ` 









NAVAL OPERATIONS 


The Admiralty announced that the Dutch sloop Van Kinsbergen had 
captured’ the German vessel Rhein the previqus day in West Indian 
waters, but the Rhein subsequently sank, having been scuttled by her 
crew. 


° BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
JTALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué stated that the Army continued to take the 
initiative all along the 80-mile long battle front, and the left wing was 
making progress up the road to Himara. The Italians were reported to ° 
have lost a height on the Lake Ochrida bank. Keen fighting occurred” 
near Tepelinj, in which the Alpine Corps was employed. It was stated 
in Athens that Valona was useless as a port, owing to air raid damage 
and the sinking of a transport at the entrance to the harbour. Italian 
prisoners were reported to have said that the aerodromes at Durazzo 
and Tirana had been abandoned. 

The Italian communiqué stated that some sporadic enemy attacks 
were completely repelled, and prisoners and automatic weappns 
captured. The air force raided troop concentrations in the Barova 
zone and ships in the Gulf of Patras. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. in Cairo statéd that the advance troops were in contact with 
the Italians, who continued their withdrawal, and meanwhile clearance 
of the battlefield was proceeding. The prisoners so far counted exceeded 
20,000, with tanks, guns, and equipment of, all types. One Corps 
Commander and 2 Divisional Commanders were among hundreds of 
officers captured. 

The Naval bulletin stated that both heavy ang light units of the 
Fleet had been shelling focal points of the Italian retreat at Sollum and 
Bardia, and harassing their comneunications. They had sustained no 
damage whatever. Other naval units bombarded Kismayu, in Somali- 
land, damaging supplies. 

The R°A.F. reported incessant bombing of every Italian advanced 
aerodrome, and attacks on troops, in support of the army offensive. 
Blackshirts retreating from Buq Buq to Sollum were heavily machine- 
gunned and thrown into utter confusion, and in the same area transport 
lorries were successfully bombed. The aerodromes attacked included 
Gambut, Aziez, Menastir, El Adem, El Gubbi, Derna, Tmimi, and 
Gazala, at many of which aircraft on the ground were destroyed. Several 
tons of bombs were also dropped on Sollum. 

Fighter aircraft shot down 8 enemy machines—6 confirmed and 2 
unconfirmed—and destroyed a ’plane on the ground. One British 
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aircraft failed to return, but one reported lost in the fighting on Dec. 10 
returned to its bage. The number of Italian aircraft destroyed since 
the operations began was given in Cairo as 41, and the British losses, 4. 

The Italian communiqué stated that “operations are still under way”. 

Fierce fighting occutred the previous day west of Sidi Barrani, and 

““Josse§ in men and equipment inflicted on the enemy are heavy. 
Italian losses are also noticeable”. If the air battle reported on Dec. 11 
‘it had been definitely ascertained that the enemy losses were 13 air- 
craft, and not 4 as then given. Seven Italian ’planes were missing. 

In Eritrea an enemy attempt at infiltration near Tessenei was thrown 
back, and in the same area an enemy aircraft was shot down without 
loss. A cruiser fired a few shells into Kismayu without causing any 
damage, and some hits were scored on the warships. 


December 13 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY : 


AIR OPERATIONS 

« The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the enemy de- 
veloped an attack on an industrial area in the north of England during 
the night. In one town a number of buildings were destroyed and 
roads damaged. Large numbers of incendiary bombs were used, but 
the fire situation was soon well in hand. Reports so far received did hot 
suggest unduly heavy casualties, and elsewhere in the region they were 
very few. In the rest of the tountry there were small scattered inci- 
dents involving only a few casualties. Two enemy bombers were 
degtrpyed. An evening bulletin stated that no bombs had been 
dropped anywhere during daylight. ; 

The News Service stated that the attack on Sheffield, the town 
referred to, lasted for many hours, and cinemas, stores, and shops were 
wrecked, and some churches damaged. The rgiders machine-gunned 
firemen at work. 

A communiqué on the operations against Germany stated that the 
docks at Brest had been bombed the previous evening, and that a 
Coastal Command aircraft had scored a direct hit on a supply ship 
off the Dutch coast. Bad weather prevented air operations during 
the night. 

The German communiqué reported a further attack on Birmingham 
on the night of Dec. 11, when violent explosions were observed in the 
southern quarter of the town and af the gasworks, and fires started at 
the railway and in industrial plants. The next night strong formations 
attacked the heavy industrial plants in Sheffield. Heavy bomber 
formations took off continuously from their bases in France and 
Belgium, and the weather, bad at first, improved over the Midlands. 
“It may be assumed,” it said, “that the persistent bombing at Sheffield 
caused fires on such a scale that the raid can be compared with earlier 
heavier attacks on London and Midland towns”. ` 
NAVAL OPERATIONS : 

The Admiralty announced that the Submarine Sunfish had sunk a 
loaded German supply ship of 4,000 tons off the Norwegian coast, and 
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had torpedoed and damaged a tanker of about the same tonnage. The 
loss by enemy torpedo of the armed merchant cruiser Forfar was also 
announced. The Admiralty also reported the setting on fire of an enemy 
bomber the previous day by the drifter Evensng Primrose, which 
sustained no damage. 


e 
BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALo-GREEK WAR . 

The Greek communiqué reported local operations at various places 
and the capture of 150 prisoners by reconnaissance units. Semi- 
official reports stated that in the Premeti sector 2 more important 
heights were captured, and west of Pogradets further progress was made. 
The enemy forces around Tepelini had begun to fall back along the 
upper Valley of the Viosa, and Yugoslav reports stated that Tepelini 
was being shelled by the Greeks, who were only 2 miles away. Another 
report stated that the Greeks on the northern front had during the’ 
night taken an important position, with large stocks of munitions in 
underground stores and defence works facing the Yugoslav frontier. 
The Greek advance up the coast road was also stated to be progressing 
well, with the initiative in their hands. 

The Italiah communiqué stated that “on the Greek front there was no 
event worthy of note. Small local attacks were repelled”. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. in Cairo stated that remnants of the beaten Italian Army 
continued their withdrawal, closely followed up by British advanced 
troops. Two more divisional commanders were captured, and the 
number of prisoners had increased by several thousands, but it was not 
yet possible to give a precise figure. 

The R.A.F. announced that incessant attacks on enemy aerodromes 
and troop concentrations had been kept up by both bombers and 
fighters throughout the night and the previous day. A particularly 
heavy raid on Tobruk caused fires in the harbour and town and ex- 
plosions near petrol dumps and ammunition stores. At El Adem 
aerodrome, nearby, hangars were seen to have Been gutted by previous 
attacks, and aircraft om the ground were machine-gunned. Bardia, 
Tmimi, and 10 other aerodromes and landing grounds were bombed, 
and at the first-named an explosion in a stores dunip park caused a fire 
with flames rising to 1,000 feet. Fighter aircraft wrecked much mecha- 
nized transport and caused serious losses to troops on the lines of 
communication; they also shot down 3 CR 42s. One bomber and one 
fighter failed to return. . 

In Abyssinia South African aircraft raided Javello and destroyed 3 
and damaged 3 more enemy machines. The Rhodesian squadron raided 
the camp at Gubba, causing large fires which were seen to be spreading 
rapidly. At Lagarre, near Diredawa, 2 motor transport workshops 
were set’on fire. An enemy ’plane bombed Goz Regheb, doing some 
damage. , 

The Italian communiqué reported violent fighting the previous day 
between Sidi Barrani and Solum and in the desert to the south-east, 
in which the troops were fighting with great valour. Fighter and 
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. bomber squadrons, despite sand-storms blown up by the ghibli, un- 
` interrupte y attacked and set on fire enemy units ftom dawn till 
nightfall. Since Dec. 9, .18 enemy ‘planes had been shot down, and 12 
Italian had not returned. In East Africa there was patrol activity on 
the Sudanese border, and heavy losses were inflicted on enemy mechani- 


zed units. à 


December 14 


e 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS — œ 


The Air Ministry stated in the morning that there was little activity 
during the night, but some damage was done at a few points on the- 
east coast, and a few people were injured. An evening bulletin reported 
that enemy activity had been on a very small scale. A single Aircraft 
dropped bombs at a place in the West Midlands, damaging shops and 
houses and killing and injuring some people, and the’only other bombs 
reported fell near a farm in the Home Counties, but no one was hurt. 

The operations against Germany during the night included attacks 
en Kiel, Bremen, Bordeaux, and various docks and aerodromes in 
' Holland. Many fires were started at Bremen in factories and ware- 
houses near the harbour, and at Bordeaux several expfosions were 
caused on the quayside and at the gates of the dock. 

The German communiqué repeated the report of the attack of Dec. 
12-13 on Sheffield, where the bombers were able to take good aim and 
cause fires and explosions in sfeel works and other factories of military 

importance. During the previous day bad weather restricted air 
ae vity to armed reconnaissance. Several British "planes entered 
north and west Germany and dropped bombs, but they caused only 
slight damage to. buildings in only 2 places, and injured 8 civilians. 
The News Agency described the raids as weak. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek commumgué stated that the offensive continued, and 
important heights were occupied. Numbers of prisoners were taken 
and over 60 automatic weapons. Enemy aircraft bombed several’ 
villages, but there were no casualties. 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy attacks in various centres 
had been decisively repulsed, ands vigorous counter-attacks made, 
causing heavy losses, especially in the Osum zone. The air force hit 
enemy columns on the march in dive-bombing operations. . 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The British Naval communiqué stated that Bardia had been shelled 
during the night, and an attack made on the warships by E-boats was 
driven off. The Italian submarine Natade attempted to interfere, and 
was immediately sunk. 

The Italian communiqué reported an air attack ‘‘with evident success” 
on the Micaba aerodrome, Malta, and stated that Cotrone, in Southern 
Italy, had been raided during the night, and a house and 2 sheds 
damaged. 
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NORTH AND East AFRICA ‘ 

G.H.Q. in Cairo stated that the advance forces’ continued to press 
back the enemy;who were endeavouring to stem the tide of their rout 
on and about the Libyan frontier. Clearance of the battlefield con- 
tinued, and the number of prisoners was now estimated at 26,000, 
together with guns, tanks, and karge quantities of equipment of all 
types. On the Sudan frontier harassing activities continued unabated. 

The R.A.F. announced that 15-Italian aircraft had been destroyed 
the previous day, and 4 Gladiators lost, the pilots of 3 of which escaped 
safely. The air force, in support of the army,.-bombed and machine- 
gunned landing grounds, stores and fuel dumps, and motor transport, 
and direct hits were scored on military targets at Derna, Bardia, 
Gubbi, Gambut, Tmimi, Bomba, and Gazala. 

In East Africa Gura aerodrome, Asmara port, and the Diredawa 
pumping station were all bombed, and at Mai Adaga the aircraft 
workshops received direct hits. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in the Cyrenaican frontier zone 
violent fighting had continued all the previous day, and during the 
afternoon counter-attacks had reduced the enemy pressure. The aig 
force shot down 6 Gloster ’planes without loss. In East Africa there 
was activity of patrols and artillery. The air force hit armoured cars 
and damaged stores and supply columns. The enemy aerodrome of 
Gdz Regkeb was bombed and dive-bombed and machines on the 
ground hit. 


December 15 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY ° 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy activity had 
been slight during the pight. In the early evening bombs were dropped 
on a Thames Estuary town, killing a few people and damaging several 
_ houses, but elsewhere there was very little damage and very few 

casualties. An evening bulletin stated that no bombs had been dropped 
in any part of the country during daylight. dm the Thames Estuary 
town in the night working-class houses had been destroyed or damaged 
by 2 heavy bombs, and some people killed. 

The operations over Germany included attacks by Coastal Command 
aircraft on Brest and Lorient, all the machines returning safely. 

The German communiqué stated that, owing to the weather, opera- 
tions on the night of Dec. 13 were confined to the mining of British 
harbours, On that of Dec. 14 attacks were made on military targets in 
south England and the Midlands, and in the latter area an importaht 
industrial plant received effective hits. The enemy did not fly over 
Reich territory. In occupied territory bombs were dropped at 2 points 
without causing any damage. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


: ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué stated that in successful local combats they 
had captured fresh heights, a number of prisoners, and many machine 
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guns and mortars. Semi-official reports stated that on the previous day 
over 40 Italian airtraft, in waves of 3, inaccurately bombed Greek 
positions. The R.A.F. reported that Valona was raided twice the 
previous day, and much damage observed among military stores and 
transport and at the aerodrome. 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy attacks in various sectors 
had been repulsed by counter-attacks in which they suffered consider- 
able losses. The Air Force carried.out uninterrupted action against 
troop concentrations and supply and motorized columns, and dive 
bombers scored direct hits on road junctions and machine-gunned 
enemy troops. Other formations bombed and hit the viaduct on the 
Athens-Salonika railway. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY ° 


The R.A.F. announced that Cotrone Harbour had been raided for 
the first time on the night of Dec. 13-14, all the bombs bursting along 
the water front. : 

The Italian communiqué reported that 3 raids had been made on 
Naples, bombs being dropped on the port and Molotoff breadbaskets 
on the city, and a naval unit of'medium tonnage was struck. Damage 
was not serious, but some 50 of the crew were killed or wounded. A 
small sailing ship in the harbour was sunk. Fires were started in the 


‘upper floors of some buildings ashore but were soon extinguished. The 


populace maintained exemplary calm. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that operations were proceeding on the 
Libyan frontier, where the troops continued to press the enemy. A 
heavy dust storm was raging. The R.A.F. stated that bombers had 
raided all Italian landing grounds and aerodromes in the advanced 
areas and had made a particularly heavy attack on Bardia in spite of 
attempts by fighters to protect it. Some 50 CR 42s were on patrol 
there, but the bombers succeeded in wrecking barracks and ware- 
houses and starting large fires, followed by explosions. At Derna 
aircraft on the ground were destroyed, and at Sollum the barracks and 
other military targets hit. Twenty-four enemy aircraft were destroyed 
and several others damaged. Three British aircraft failed to return. 
On the night of Dec. 13-14 Fleet Air Arm machines bombed Tripoli, 
scoring 2 direct hits on a ship at thè quay and hitting a second vessel 


‘and causing an explosion. One aircraft failed to return. 


In Eritrea Asmara, Gura, Zula, and Danghilla were bombed and at 
thre first fires were started near aircraft. Several fires were alsf observed 
at Zula and Danghilla. ` 

The Italian communiqué stated that after the .evacuation of Sidi 
Barrani the previous day, the 6th of the battle, Italian and British 
forces met from dawn to nightfall in bloody encounters in the desert 
zone of Fort Capuzzo, Sollum, and Bardia. Attacks and counter-attacks 
continued without respite. The battlefield was strewn with groups of 
enemy armoured cars which were on fire, but the enemy’s pressure had 
not slackened yet. The air force had shown great activity and “with 
its indominable spirit of sacrifice”, supported the troops, and 11 enemy 
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machines were struck and brought down the previous day; also, as 
had now been-ascertained, 12 the day before. Six bombers failed to 
return. Enemy raids were made on Bardia and Tripoli, and at the 
latter 2 raiders were brought down. In East Africa the air force 
bombed military targets in the Gallabat zone. ° 


December 16 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS A 

The Air Ministry stated in the evening that enemy activity during 
the day was confined to a few single aircraft, some of which penetrated 
into East Anglia and south-east England. A few bombs were dropped 
on the*London outskirts causing little damage and few casualties. A 
machine-gun attack was made on a train in an East Anglian town. 
The passengers alighted, and only one person, the fireman, was hurt. 
The aircraft also dropped 9 bombs, but all fell in open ground. 

The Ministry also announced in the evening that during the night 
attacks were made on important targets in the Berlin area, including 
railways, factories, and public utility services. Two separate raids 
were made, ‘and some heavy explosions were caused in factories. Many 
fires were started at one railway junction and a series of explosions at 
another. Two large fires were also started at a power station. Other 
bomber forces attacked the west harbour at Frankfurt-on-Main, the 
shipyards at Kiel, and the docks at Bremen. Direct hits were also 
scored on 2 merchant vessels off the French coast. Three aircraft 
failed to return. & aie 

The German communiqué stated that bombers attacked London and 
other important military objectives in south-east England during the . 
night, and in the day aircraft only made reconnaissance flights owing 
to the weather. British ‘planes dropped a number of bombs on German 
territory in the night. In Berlin some roof fires were quickly extin-. 
guished; some houses, including 2 hospitals, were damaged, and a 
portion of the underground railway was temporarily dislocated. At 
other points only slight damage was caused. Ia Herfurth a church was 
destroyed. A fire caused in a works in Central Germany was put out as 
soon as it started’ Production was not disturbed. Casualties among the 
civilian population amounted to 4 killed and 12¢njured. One enemy 
*plane was shot down by night fighters without loss. 


: BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR : 
- Reports from the Yugoslav frontier stated that Tepelini was occupied 
by the Greeks in the afternoon, and that the Italians were retreating 
by a secondary road into the Trebesina mountains; also that the 
Greeks ‘had entered Himara, capturing 300 prisoners, with field guns, 
and tanks. These reports proved to be untrue. 

The Italian communiqué reported the repulse of new enemy attacks, 
and stated that during the fierce fighting the losses suffered by both 
sides were appreciable. : 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The R.A.F. announced the carrying out of a heavy raid on Naples 
on the night of Dec. 14-15. Bombs fell on a jetty to which 2 battleships 
were moored, causing. fires, and 5 direct hits were made on a concentra- 
tion of cruisers and destroyers, resulting in 4 large explosions. One 
stick of bombs fell close to a battleship. The aerodrome, the railway 
station, and rail junctions were also attacked, and several fires started, 
followed by explosions. ' 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA i 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that the enemy were still holding strongly 
defended positions about Solum. Meanwhile the advance forces were 
well across the frontier, where fighting continued. A later bulletin 
announced the occupation of Sollum and Fort Capuzzo, and the eapture 
at Sollum of 15 aeroplanes. 

The R.A.F. announced that attacks continued to be made „the 
previous day on enemy aerodromes, and that during both that and 
the previous night raids were made on Bardia, Gazala, Tmimi, Tobruk, 
El Gubbi, and El Adem. Fires were caused at Bardia which could be 
seen for 60 miles. On Dec. 15 Bomba, Appolonia, Derna, and Benina 
were bombed, and 2 CR42s shot down. All the Britishe aircraft re- 
turned safely. 

In East Africa Gura, Zula, Gondar, Assab, and Bahadur were all 
bombed in the night and several fires started. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in the Cyrenaican frontier zone 
the enemy pressure continued. The enemy forces were bombed by the 
air force, which inflicted many losses on mechanized formations. An 
enemy raid on Assab damaged some buildings in the town. 


December 17 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that enemy raids in the night were on a 
smaller scale and ceased at an early hour. Bombs were dropped in 
several parts‘of the country. In some districts in the north-west and 
in one in the Midlands houses and shops were damaged, and a small 
number of people killed. A few bombs in the London area caused a 
small number of casualties and damaged some houses and buildings. 
In other parts of the country damag® and casualties were small. The 

ini announced in the evening that enemy activity had been very 
slight and no report of bombing had been received. One enemy bomber 
was shot down. ; s 

The Ministry also stated that throughout the night a series of cont 
centrated attacks were made on Mannheim. One of the chief factories 
was repeatedly straddled by bombs, and the aniline dye factory at 
Ludwigshaven was set on fire. Bombs also burst on the railway yards, 
the port, and along the river bank. A very violent explosion occurred 
at Neckarstadt, and by 3.30 a.m. the whole target area was a mass of 
flame. At Speyer aircraft factory buildings were hit, and targets at 
Heilbronn were set on fire. Other aircraft bombed the submarine base 
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at Bordeaux, and caused a very large fire. During daylight on Dec: 16 
several aerodromes were attacked; also 6 merchgnt vesséls off the 
French coast, 2 of which were damaged. 

The German communiqué stated that on the night of Dec. 15-16 
Sheffield was again attacked, with material results, explosions and a 
considerable number of fires being observed. During the previous day 
only a few aircraft were in action ‘bwing to foggy weather. In London 
and other places they succeeded in scoring several hits‘on transport 
installations and a troop camp. Efiemy attacks during the night were 
restricted to Western and South-Western Germany. In Mannheim 
damage and fire were caused by H.E. and incendiary bombs on build- 
ings, among them the castle and a hospital. In another town another 
hospital was hit. The decrease in production caused in 2 factories was 
insignificant. Losses among Civilians were 10 killed and 50 injured. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué stated that the enemy, under pressure, 
retired with loss towards Klisura, where fires were observed. Elsewher® 
operations cpntinued successfully. Important material was captured. 

The R.A.F. announced that a heavy raid was made on Durazzo dur- 
ing the night, causing large explosions in the docks. 

Semi-official reports reaching Athens stated that a newly arrived 
Alpine Division had made 5 vain atteypts to recapture the hill at 
Skivovic, suffering heavy losses, and that the Modena Division had 
lost over 200 prisoners, including a senior officer, in an unsuccessful 
counter-attack west of the Drinos River. The success at Skivovic, a 
height about midway between Tepelint and Himara, meant that the 
Greeks controlled the highest point between the Drinos valley and the 
sea, thereby threatening both Himara and Tepelini. 

The Greek advance north of Premeti and westward from Ersek con- 
tinued, and on the coast road the Italians began to withdraw from 

The Italian communiqué stated there was nothing to report on the 9th 
Army sector, but there had been fierce combat in the 11th Army zone. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

British aircraft bombed Bari during the night, according to reports 
from Rome. The Italian communigué claimed that a British crtiser had 
been hit by 2 aerial torpedoes off the Libyan coast. 


NORTE AND East AFRICA . . 
G.H.Q. Cairo announced that the forts of Musaid, Sidi Omar, and 
Shefferzen, all south of Capuzzo and on the frontier, had been captured, 
and that pressure on the enemy in the Bardia area was steadily increas- 
ing as new forces arrived. Australian troops had successfully engaged 
an enemy column the previous evening, capturing transport and a gun. 
The R.A.F. stated that all the aerodromes between Tobruk and 
Bardia were heavily raided the previous day, and fighters maintained 
constant offensive patrols. At Bardia barracks and railways 
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were hit and several fires started, one of which caused 4 explosions. 
Much damage was done also at Tobruk, Bomba, Derna, El Adem, El 
Gubbi, and Gazala. Fighter aircraft shot down 7 S79s and one CR42 
confirmed; also 2 S79s unconfirmed, and 2 other enemy aircraft were 
also destroyed. There were no British losses. 

In East Africa the end of the rains had made possible the resumption 
of offensive patrolling in the northefn frontier district of Kenya on a 
considerable scale. The air force raided Gura and Asmara on the night 
of Dec. 15-16 and at the former cdused a fire visible 50 miles away., 
At Asmara a factory and a transport park were hit. The enemy raided 
Port Sudan four one but caused no damage to R.A.F. Personnel or 
property. 

The Italian souii reported that the fighting was as fierce as 
ever, and despite prohibitive weather conditions the air force had not 
slackened its co-operation with the troops. Bomber and fighter*forma- 
tions had “greatly worn down the enemy”. Five machines had not 
returned. š 


December 18 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry stated in the morning that there was nothing ‘to 
report, and, in the evening, that a German bomber had been destroyed 
off Dover, but that otherwise tere was nothing to report. The Ministry 
also stated that despite bad weather a small force of bombers attacked 
Marinheim again in the night, and found fires started the night before 
still burning. Several fresh ones were caused. Other aircraft attacked 
ports and aerodromes on the Channel Coast. 

The German communiqué reported successful attacks on Birmingham, 
London, and other military objectives in the Midlands on the night of 
Dec. 16, fires and explosions being observed. Owing to the weather 
activity the previous day was confined to reconnaissance, and at 
Sheffield it was seen that one quarter of the town was still burning. 

e 


NAVAL OPERATIONS . 

The Admiralty announced that motor torpedo boats had successfully 
attacked and sunk arf armed enemy supply ship of 6 to 7,000 tons off the 
Belgian cgast that morning, and had hen hit with machine-gun fire an 
escort ship, a vessel of the trawler type. A torpedo was fired at it and 
an explosion was felt by the motor torpedo boats, which themselves 
suffered no casualties or damage. . 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported successful local operations at*various 
points on the front, and the capture of further prisoners, including 
officers, and much material. 
The R.A.F. reported an attack on a motor transport column on the 
road between Santi Quaranta and Valona where bombs were seen to 
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burst on the roadside near the transport, and vehicles were machirie- 
gunned. It was stated in Athens that Porto Palesmo was’ under the 
fire of Greek guns, also that the Klisura defile was being bombarded 
from all sides. $ 


. 
4 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The Italian commumagué stated that enemy aircraft had dropped 
bombs on Rhodes and Stampalia., ' 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA . 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that operations in the Bardia area continued, 
and that in Kenya, the forces, including South African and Gold Coast 
units, made a raid on El Wak on Dec. 16, killing 50 of the enemy 
and capturing 120 prisoners and 13 small guns and 4 machine guns. 
The South African Air Force co-operated. The British losses were 2 
killed and 12 wounded. 

he R.A.F.’stated that operations were restricted the previous day by 
heavy rain, but Bardia was attacked both then and in the night. Three 
large fires were caused, and outside the town much motor transport was 
damaged. : ° 

The enemy were seen to be retreating towards Derna, which was 
bombed during the night, and troops retreating from Bardia to Tobruk 
wetre machine-gunned. Two enemy ’planes were shot down. In East 
Africa Assab was raided twice, and in addition leaflets were dropped 
describing the fall of Sollum and Fort Gapuzzo. Port Sudan was raided 
by the enemy and some damage caused. One of the raiders had an engine 
put out of order by fighters which intercepted them. All the British 
aircraft returned safely. i 

The Italian communiqué stated that the enemy, on account of his 
losses and exhaustion, slackened his pressure the previous day, and ` 
Italian artillery effectively shelled enemy mechanized detachments, 
while the air force bombed armoured units farther afield. Enemy 
fighters intervened to impede the bombers, and a Gloster and a Hurri- 
cane were shot down. One Italian fighter was lost. In the neighbour- 
hood of El Wak enemy mechanized units weye bombed and hit. One 
aircraft failed to return, 


December 19 e 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY è 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Ajr Ministry announced in the evening that there had been very 
little enemy activity during daylight and no rẹport had been received 
of any bombs being dropped. An enemy bomber was shot down by 
fighters off the south-west coast. 

In the operations over Germany Mannheim was bombed for the 
third snccessive night, and 4 new large fires started, 2 of them in the 
railway yards and warehouses. Ludwigshaven was also attacked, and 
industrial buildings hit. Other aircraft bombed an aerodrome, where a 
succession of brilliant explosions indicated that in all probability a bomb 
dump had been hit. A Coastal Command aircraft scored a direct hit on a 
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'hangar in a surprise attack on Le Touquet airport during the day, and 
a bomb also fell between 2 aircraft on the ground. : f 

The German communiqué stated that owing to bad weather the air 
force had only carried out armed reconnaissance during the previous 
day and night. British ‘planes dropped several bombs in south-west 
Germany in the night. One civilian was killed, and only slight damage 
was done to buildings. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué stated that fighting continued successfully, 
and the enemy, in spite of stubborn resistance, had been driven from 
his position at the point of the bayonet, leaving over 600 prisoners and 
numerous machine guns and material in Greek hands. Enemy aircraft | 
again attacked front hospitals, in spite of prominent Red Cross mark- 
ings. A 
The R.A.F. reported a most successful attack on Valona, setting a 
warehouse on fire and scoring hits on the docks and on the seaplane base. 
e The Italian communiqué reported artillery activity in the sector of the 
9th Army. Naval uñits effectively shelled enemy positions in the 
Lukova zone, and the air force bombed troop concentrations near 
Argytokastro and in the zones of Morgonen and Colonia. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The R.A.F. announced heav$ attacks on Milan, Genoa, and an aero- 
drome in Northern Italy during the night. At Milan a fire a quarter of 
a mile long was left burning in the Pirelli works, and many. explosions 
observed. At Genoa several fires were started in the docks. 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy aircraft dropped bombs 
near .Vercelli (between Turin and Milan), causing slight damage to 4 
houses, and on Milan, where some houses were damaged. One person 
was killed. Bombs also fell on Genoa, causing no casualties but doing 
some damage. 


NORTH AND East AFRICK 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that advanced elements of the troops which had 
successfully contained numerically superior forces in Bardia were being 
steadily reinforced, ànd the position of the remnants of the beaten 
Italian amy in that area could nov, be regarded as precarious. The 
prisoners so far counted into permanent accommodation numbered 
31,546, including 1,626 officers, while several thousand were still in 
process of evacuation. . 

e R.A.F. reported that throughout the night of Dec. 17-18 one of 
the heaviest raids of the war in Africa was made on Benina aerodrome. 
Large fires and explosions were seen and at least 18 enemy ’planes were 
destroyed. The Bardia-Tobruk road was also bombed, but little move- 
ment,was seen. Fighter aircraft on patrol shot down an $79. On the 
Sudan front ground patrols inflicted casualties on the enemy in the 
Kassala and Gallabat areas, while in the air a Rhodesian squadron 
raided enemy aircraft on the Metemma area, and other aircraft bombed 
Jebel Serobatib, north of Kassala. All the aircraft returned safely. 
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The Admiralty issued a communiqué reviewing the part taken by the 
Fleet since Dec. 8 in support of and in co-operatiorf with the land and 
air forces. On Deé. 8 Maktila camp was heavily shelled as a prelimi- 
nary to the attack the next morning, and during that and the following 
night both Maktila and Sidi Barrani‘were heavily bombed. Subse- 
quently Sollum was frequently shelled, both by day and night, and on 
the night of Dec. 13 Bardia was successfully bombarded and on Dec. 
15 attacked by naval aircraft in eonjunction with further shelling by: 
warships. An air attack was also made on Tripoli harbour on the night 
of Dec. 13. š 

The Italian communiqué stated that the battle continued in the 
Bardia zone, where considerable concentrations of enemy motorized 
forces had been noted. Some of these forces which tried to approach 
Bardia were successfully counter-attacked. In the Sudan the air force 
bombed Gedaref, causing vast fires, and Roseires aerodrome, where a 
searchlight battery was destroyed. Enemy raids on Metemma and 
Argheiza caused no damage. 


December 20 è 


5 GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS ` ; 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy raiders were 
over Liverpool and towns in the north-west, the Midlands, the north 
of England, West Scotland, and a plac on the east coast soon after 

* dark. The weight of the attack was on Liverpool. A few bombs were 
dropped in London. The Ministry stated in the evening that there Had 
been some slight activity by single enemy aircraft during the day, and 
a few bombs fell in the London area, causing a small number of casual- 
ties. A low-flying aircraft dropped 8 bombs on a place in London and 
pedestrians in a road og the London outskirts were machine-gunned. 

A communiqué regarding operations against Germany stated that 
during the night attacks were made on oil plants and power stations at 
Gelsenkirchen, Duisburg, and near Cologne, and that anti-aircraft 
positions at Düsseldorf were bombed and sevtral large fires started. 
Essen was also attackedsand 4 explosions caused, and goods yards at 
Bonn and Miinchen-Gladbach bombed from a low level. Coastal 
Command aircraft attacked the Bergen-Oslo railway, and bombs were 
seen to burst on the line at severgl points. During the prevjous day 
they also bombed successfully the aerodromes at Le Touquet and 
Maupertus (near Cherbourg). All the aircraft returned safely. 

The German News Agency stated that bombers had attacked a ball- 

i bearing factory at Chelmsford and caused “mighty sheets of flames”, 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué stated that new positions had been occupied, 
and some soldiers and officers, including a Lieut.-Colonel, taken prisoner, - 
with 2 batteries of artillery and other material. Semi-official reports 
stated that Italian tanks and armoured cars were counter-attacking 
north of Himara; also that Tepelini and Klisura had been evacuated, 
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but not yet occupied by the Greeks. Reports from the Yugoslav 
frontier stated that*the Greeks had captured Gramsi, south of Elbasan. 

Admiralty announcement of shelling of Valona. (See Mediterranean 
Area and Italy). The R.A.F. announced that Valona and Krionero were 
bombed on the night of Dec. 18-19, and at the former direct hits were 
scored on barracks, petrol dumps, and motor transport. 

The Italian communiqué reported that fierce fighting continued in 
the 11th Army Zone. Enemy trogp concentrations were bombed in 
various localities all the previous day, and during one of these actions 
3 British fighters were shot down. During an enemy raid on Valona on 
Dec. 18, 3 bombers were shot down by Italian fighters. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


+ The Admiralty announced that the submarine Truant had sunk an 
enemy supply ship off Cape Spartivento on the night of Dec. 13-14, and 
possibly a second, and 2 nights later had sunk a large and deeply Jaden 
tanker steaming south off the Calabrian coast. ‘ 

It was also announced that on the night of Dec. 18 a cruiser and a 
destroyer force swept the Adriatic Sea as far north as Bari and Durazzo 
without encountering any enemy shipping. During the same night a 
force of battleships carried out a heavy bombardment of Walona, firing 
nearly 100 tons of shells. No opposition was encountered. 

The Italian communiqué reported that in an enemy raid on Brindisi 
5 civilians, 2 of them women, were slightly wounded. . 

e 


NorTH AND EAST AFRICA > : 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported no change in the situation round Bardia. 
The R.A.F. stated that Bardia oad Deas were both heavily raided on 
the night of Dec. 18-19, and at the latter practically the whole camp set 
on fire. Direct hits were scored on garages and motor transport, as well 
as on the barracks and police headquarters. At Bardia very large fires 
were observed. Fighter aircraft on offensive patrol destroyed 5 enemy 
machines between Solum and Gambut and damaged 2 others. 

It was learnt that ajll the Italian aerodromes ‘between the frontier 
and El Adem had been evacuated. 

The Admiralty announced that early on D&c. 17 a light unit of the 
Fleet penetrated info the inner harbour of Bardia and sank 3 supply 
ships. i 

A Nairobi communiqué reported the defeat of an enemy party which 
raided a Boran ‘village in Northern Kenya, and the capture, without 
loss, of 70 camels and equipment. 

. In East Africa ‘activity was reported from the Sudanese*front the 
previous day, and sùpply depots and defensive installations near 
Metemma were hit. On Dec. 18 aircraft bombed and hit troops north 
of Ariba station and the railway at Aiya.‘ 

The Italian communiqué stated that in the Bardia sector the artillery 
carried out a counter-bombardment, concentrating on enemy guns and 
mechanized forces. The air force was engaged in a furious air battle 
during dive-bombing operations, and 2 Hurricanes were shot down. 
One fighter failed to return. On the night of Dec. 18 Alexandria was 
bombed. - $ R ; . : 
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December 21 


, 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS . 


The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the Liverpool and 
Merseyside area had been raided for several hours during the night, 
and many fires started, but the situation was well in hand by the 
morning. A considerable number of houses were demolished or 
damaged, but casualties were not expected to be heavy. Extensive 
damage through fire was caused in an industrial town on Merseyside, 
but the fires were prevented from getting out of control. During the 
day 3 enemy bombers were destroyed, and one British fighter was lost, 
but the pilot was saved. 

Air Operations over Germany in the night included heavy attacks on 
Berlin, "the Ruhr, and the ports of Amsterdam, Ostend, Antwerp, 
Dunkirk, Flushing, Le Havre, Boulogne, and Brest. The Cap Gris Nez 
gun positions and the Caen and Abbeville aerodromes were also bombed, 
and direct hits were scored on a 500-ton supply ship near Boulogne. 
Berlin was raided twice, many aircraft flying low over the housetops 
and observing direct hits on a main railway station and other objec- 
tives. An ‘hircraft factory was set well on fire. All the machines 
returned safely. ; 

The German News Agency declared that in the attack on Berlin the 
Cathedral and other historic places were damaged and a number of 
people killed, but there was no damage tb targets of military or economic 
importance. Bombs fell in ‘‘the historic quarter of Potsdam”, damaging 
the Dutch quarter in the streets of the old town. The damage done in 
residential quarters proved that the attack was aimed exclusively at 
the civilian population. i 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on Berat the previous day, bombs falling 
on the aerodrome. In air fighting over Argygokastro during the day 8 
Italian machines were,destroyed, and probably 3 more. Three British 
aircraft were lost. 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY i g 

The R.A.F. reported a succe&ful raid on Brindisi on tHe night of 
Dec. 19-20, when bombs exploded among the oil tanks and on the 
railway, causing a large fire and several explosions. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA i 

G.H.Q. in Cairo stated that while the troops holding the Bardia 
defences were being harassed by artillery fire, the British forces, which 
continued to be reinforced, were clearing areas to the north-west and 
west. An additional 900 prisoners, with 4 guns, had been taken. 

The R.A.F. announced that during the night of Dec. 19-20 heavy 
bombers attacked Berka aerodrome, setting the hangars and other 
buildings on fire and destroying at least 2 aircraft. They also raided 
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Gazala, dropping bombs on dispersed aircraft. One machine failed to 
return. During patrols the previous day fighter airéraft shot down 2 
CR 42s (confirmed) and one (unconfirmed) and severely damaged 7 
S 79s in the Bardia area. 

On the night of Dec. 20-21 Castel Benito aerodrome was heavily 
bombed and at least 19 aeroplanes on the ground destroyed. Two large 
explosions were seen, and fires started visible 70 miles away. 

In East Africa Gura, Mai Adaga, Metemma, Assab, and Tessenei 
were raided. On Dec. 18 South African aircraft raided Afmadu and 
Moyale, hitting buildings, transport, and a military camp. 


December 22 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy activity in 
the night was directed mainly against Liverpool and Merseyside, &nd 
the attack was prolonged and on aconsiderable scale. Many fires were 
started, but were brought under control during the night, and the 
situation never got out of hand. Some commercial buildings and many 
houses were damaged, and a number of people were killed, but the 
casualties were not thought to be heavy. A few bombs were dropped 
in the London area, causing a number of casualties, and at many widely 
separated places in England and Wales. Most of them did very little 
harm. The News Agency stated that in Liverpool working-class houses 
suffered most, and the public utility services were untoyched. An even- 
ing bulletin stated that at dawn a few bombs were dropped in the west 
of Scotland, but little damage was done, and this was the only raid 
during daylight. It was also announced that 3 enemy aircraft were 
destroyed on Dec. 21. 

The operations against Germany during the night included attacks 
on oil plants in the Ruhr and the Rhineland which were set ablaze, and 
on factories, docks, railways, and aerodromes. Near Cologne many fires 
were caused in a large military store. Docks at Rotterdam, Flushing, 
Antwerp, Ostend, and Calais were also hit and damaged. Coastal 
Command aircraft at dawn bombed Wilhelmshaven and the Brest and 
Lorient submarine bases. During the night the¥ also raided the Oslo- 
Bergen railway, hitting the line at several points. One aircraft failed to 
return. : 

. e 
NAVAL OPERATIONS ` 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Swordfish must be 

presumed lost. j 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported successful local actions and the 
capture of prisoners, including 2 Lieut.-Colonels. In air, fighting 8 
enemy aircraft were destroyed. 
A naval communigué stated that a déstroyer flotilla had made a long 
cruise in the Adriatic on the night of Dec, 15-16 going far beyond 
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Sassena, without encountering the enemy. It was stated semi-officially 
in Athens that in air fighting the previous day 18 Ijalian aircraft were 
brought down. Also that in severe fighting the previous day some im- 
portant mountain positions were captured from the Italians, endanger- 
ing their whole position in the centre. The Greeks captured a number 
of machine guns and mortars, together with material of all descriptions. 
Li e 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The R.A.F. carried out a heav¥ raid during the night on the oil 
refinery and docks at Porto Marghera, on the mainland near Venice, 
starting large fires. ° . 

The Admiralty announced that Fleet Air Arm aircraft had bombed 
Rhodes, Stampalia, and Scarpanto on the morning of Dec. 17, and all 
returned safely. ; 
NORTH AND East AFRICA 

G4.Q. Cairo stated that reinforcements were steadily reaching the 
troops in the Bardia area. A further 7 guns had been collected from the 
frontier posts recently captured. 

The Air Ministry announced that in the 12 days ending Dec. 19 at 
least 144 Italian aircraft had been destroyed, and that British losses 
were 13 only; with 5 pilots saved. 

The R.A.F. announced that Benghazi harbour and Berka aerodrome 
had been bombed the previous day and aircraft on the ground de- 
stroyed. : 

In East Africa an enemy aircraft was’shot down at Gambut, and a 
large factory was set on fire at Asmara, causing heavy explosions. All 
the aircraft returned safely. as 


December 23 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS : F 


The Air Ministry stated in the morning that enemy activity in the 
night was mainly on Manchester, which was heavily attacked, and many 
fires caused. Considerable damage was done to*shops, offices, and resi- 
dential districts. A large block of shops and some blocks of business 
premises were set on fire, and a theatre and 3 hotels were hit. Bombs 
were also dropped on Merseyside and in the East*Midlands, but little 
damage was done. In the South of Ẹngland some houses were demolished 
and a small number of people killed and injured. Three enemy bombers 
were destroyed. An evening bulletin stated that enemy activity during’ 
the day was confined to attacks by single aircraft on the east coast. 
There were very few casualties. A later bulletin announced that ‘2 
enemy bombers had been destroyed on the night of Dec. 21 on Mersey- 
side, and another that evening. i 

It was also announced that Mannheim was again bombed during the 
night, ahd fires started, followed by explosions, both there and at 
Ludwigshaven. Other targets in the Rhineland were also attacked, 
the ports at Flushing, Dunkirk, and Calais, and some aerodromes in 
occupied territory. One aircraft failed to return. ! 

The German communiqué stated that on Dec. 22 a daring low-level 
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attack was made on “Britain’s largest aluminium works at Fort 
Wiliam”,'and heayy damage caused to the works. It also stated that 
during the night large formations of bombers attacked the important 
industrial centre of Manchester, causing large fires in factories and 
warehouses, s 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY’ 


JTaLo-GREEK WAR ; ° 


The Prime Minister announced the capture of Himara, with the whole 
of the 141st Bla¢kshirt Regiment of 29 officers and 677 men. The High 
Command stated that local operations continued “with success, and 
Himara was occupied, with the capture of the Commander of the 2nd 
Regiment of Bersaglieri and his second-in-command, in addition to the 
Blackshirts, together with considerable material. ° 

The Italian communiqué stated that “several enemy attacks were 
repulsed and losses were inflicted on the enemy. We captured some 
prisoners . . . as well as machine guns and numerous rifles”. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported the harassing of the enemy inside Bardia 
by e, while preparations outside were progressin§. Prisoners 
. evacuated from the main Sidi Barrani battle area totalled 35,949, 
including 1,704 officers, and several thousand more were awaiting 
return from forward camps. : 

The R.A.F. reported heavy“attacks on the aerodromes at Berka and 
Benina on the night of Dec. 21-22, causing violent explosions and fires, ` 
and an the harbour at Tobruk. : 


December 24 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that activity in the night 
was concentrated mainly in, north-west England, and at several points 
fires were started and fonsiderable damage done. Casualties were not 
believed to be heavy. Bombs were also dropped on London and some 
towns on the south coast, where there were some casualties, and in other 
areas, where they calised little damage. Two raiders were shot down. In 
a Lancashire town 5 hospitals were glamaged and some firemen were 
killed while fighting one of the many fires. Bombs were scattered over 
a wide area, and several towns suffered damage. 

The Ministry announced that during the night raids were-made on 
Ludwigshaven and other targets in the Rhineland and on Ostend, 
Dunkirk, and Boulogne. One aircraft failed to return. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


IraLo-GREEK WAR 

The Greek forces captured one important and strongly held position 
north-eastjof Tepelini and occupied several villages. Fighting continued 
near Klisuşa. 
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The R.A.F. reported the bombing on Dec. 22 of the Kunovo oil wells 
in Central Albania. i 7 : f 

The Italian communiqué stated that sevetal enemy attacks were 
repulsed and losses inflicted on the enemy. Some prisoners had been 
captured during an offensive reconnaissance, with machine guns and 
numerous rifles. é z 

e 


MEDITERANEAN AREA AND ITALY | 

A British naval communiqué announced that on the night of Dec. 20- 
21 naval aircraft attacked Tripoli harbour, scoring many hits on the 
quay and setting warehouses on fire. The se&plane station was also 
heavily hit. On Dec. 21 torpedo-carrying aircraft attacked a convoy 
of 3 merchant ships, sinking 2 of them of some 6,000 and 3,000 tons 
respectiyely. One aircraft failed to return. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairp reported that the concentration of troops and artillery 
_ preparations in the Bardia area continued. 

The Italian communiqué stated that their artillery had battered 
enemy armoured cars and tanks which approached their positions? 
Very successful bombing raids were made on enemy mechanized forces 

_ and an advanced base. Two Hurricanes were shot down in air combats, 
ané one aircraft was missing. 


December 2° 


S GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY R 


AIR OPERATIONS : 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that there was some 
slight enemy activity during the day over the Orkneys and off the 
Scottish coast. An engmy aircraft was shot down in the Orkneys and 
4 of the crew captured. 

There were no operations over Germany or occupied territory. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR i 

The Greek communiqué stated that local operations of limited 
scope were continuing with success. It was learnt in Athens that the 
Italians were retreating north-ea8t from Himara. Corfu was raided 
during the day and 15 people killed. 

The R.A.F. reported an attack the previous day on Valona, scoring 
many hits on the aerodrome und also machine-gynning the hangars and 
a cruiser in the harbour. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that preparations to deal with the situation 
in Bardia were being steadily pushed forward ın spite of renewed air 
activity in support of the beleaguered garrison. The R.A.F. reported 
raids the previous day on Tmimi and Gazala aerodromes, 4nd stated 
that fighter formations maintained active patrols, but no qnemy air- 
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craft were engaged. Sollum was raided by a large formation of bombers 
escorted by fighters, causing slight damage and a number of casualties. 


December 26 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry announced thay a single enemy aircraft dropped 
bombs on Sheppey during the day. Little damage was done and there 
was no casualty. , È; 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the destroyer Acheron. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR ° 

The Greek communiqué announced that limited local operations were 
continuing successfully. Near Mt. Skivovic mopping up operations 
resulted in the capture of 10 heavy and 8 light guns and some prisoners. 

The Air Ministry News Service issued a survey of the operations in 
support of the Greeks from the night of Nov. 7 to Dec. 21. This showed 
that the Italians had lost 39 aircraft for certain, and a number probably 
destroyed, while 9 British aircraft were reported missing. 


NORTH AND East AFRICA ° 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported no change in the situation in Libya, and on 
the*Spdan frontier a successful patrol raid east of Kassala, inflicting 
casualties on the enemy. 

Reconnaissance flights over Benina showed that in the raid on the 
night of Dec. 22-23 a hangar had been completely destroyed and 3 


aircraft burned out on the ground. . A 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA. ` 8 

Dec. 26.—Reports reached Kenya of organized resistance to and 
guerrilla warfare against the Italians in southern Abyssinia, and the 
guerrilla: leaders were said to have recently been joined by many 
landowners, dispossessed peasants? and deserters from Italian service. 
Convoys had been attacked with success, and arms and ammunition 
captured. ° 


AUSTRALIA ; 

Dec. 16.—Mr. Menzies, referring to German broadcast statements 
that Australia was dissatisfied with British policy, declared that the 
complete answer was that only a few days earlier Parliament had, with 
one voice, approved a record Budget of £4270 million, of which nearly 
£A200 million was for the prosecution of the war. 


BELGIUM 
Dec. 12.—Copies of a paper entitled La Lbre Belgique reaching un- 
occupied territory showed that Belgian patriots were producing it 


secretly in occupied Belgium. Among information published in the ` 


paper were reports that the Germans had been bombing Brussels and 
then announcing that this had been done by British aircraft. The 
Belgians had noticed that when the latter flew over the city there was 


heavy anti-aircraft fire, but when bombs fell on the civilian population. 


there was none. E 
Dec. 19.—Ls1bre Belgique reported that the Germans were still taking 
provisions from the country regularly, and that each month some 
8,000 head of cattle and 4,000 pigs were removed to Germany. + 
Many German families were stated to have settled in Brussels to escape 
the effects of the bombing of industrial centres in Germany. 


BULGARIA ; 

Dec. 10.—Large quantities of pamphlets were circulated throughout 
the country declaring that the Soviet Union was proposing a ‘‘pact of 
mutual assistance” and that Bulgaria would receive the Adrianople 
district west of the Enos-Media Line from Turkey, and the whole of the 
Aegean coast from Greece. 

A petition containing some 100,000 signatures was sent to the Govern- 
ment from the provinces urging the acceptance of the “Russian 
proposals”. The Government began the organization of a press and 
wireless campaign ‘‘for the defence of Bulgaria’s independence’, and 
many Communist leaders were reported to have been arrested. 

Dec. 11.—Reports were current in Sofia that when M. Sobolef, the 
Secretary-General of the Soviet Foreign Office, was in Bulgaria he hat 
told the Government that if Bulgaria gave free passage to German 
troops going to Greece Russia would occupy Burgas and Varna. 

Dec. 14.—The King told a special delegation of Parliament that their 
foreign policy was a “policy of peace”, and emphasized that Bulgaria 
should “not forget the real political situation and the true possibilities of 
her foreign policy”. He gave a warning against any hurried gpnclusions 
as to the outcome of the war, and said Bulgaria had to afer her 


integrity. 
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Dec. 20.—The press published all the information reaching Sofia 
about thé Iron Guard activities agáinst Bulgarians in the North 
Dobruja, and it was understood that the Minister in Bucarest had pro- 
tested to the Rumaņian Government. 

Reports from places in Northern Bulgaria stated that German wire- 
less experts had beem moving in military lorries from the 'Dobruja 
frontier to the Balkan mountains. ° 

Official circles in Sofia declared that Turco-Bulgarian relations would 
certainly improve ‘‘in the very nearfuture”. . 

Dec. 21.—Parliament passed the anti-Jewish Law. It was limited in 
its application and was described as not affecting the general position 
of the Bulgarian Jewish population. 

Dec. 22.—The Minister of War made a speech in which he attacked 
“those who argue that foreign Powers will guarantee the peace and 
tranquillity of Bulgaria”. The country could defend its independence 
itself, and Bulgarians knew that a protector would be master and they 
would be slaves. e 
BURMA 
© Dec. 23.—The appointment of Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith as 
Governor was announced, to succeed Sir Archibald Cochrane on his 
retirement in May. : 


CANADA 
Dec. 12.—The Canadian Red Cross announced that its second appeal 
has resulted already in a tot&l of $5,905,000 being raised. (The first 
appeal, in December 1939, realized $4,250,000). 
ec. 20.—The Director-General of the Production of Munitions 
stated that the output was now valued at nearly $1,000 million a year. 


CHINA 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS , 

Dec. 10—Announcement of grant of credit to China. (See Great 
Britain). 

Dec. 16.—A Japanese doctor was killed by Chinese gunmen in the 
Hongkew district of Shanghai, and the entire area was cordoned off. 

The French legal adviser to the French Municipal Council was also 
assassinated, in the French Concession. 

Dec. 19.—The Wang Ching-wei régime announced that a Central 
Reserve Bank had been organized at Nanking, and would open on Jan. 
6. The Nanking Minister of Financ@, who was appointed its Governor, 
stated that the bank would issue notes which would be legal tender and 
would circulate “provisionally” on a par with the Chungkjng notes. 
Japanese military notes would continue to circulate in the occupied 
areas ‘during the existence of the present state of war”. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR \ 
SOUTH CHINA fi 
Dec. 23.—The Japanese C.-in-C. of the China Seas Fleet announced 
that the free would be extended to include Pakhoi and 4 other 


ports on fhe south-west coast of Kwangtung from midnight on Dec. 
25 in orde to cut off the flow of supplies for Chungking. 
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CUBA i \ . 

Dec. 12.—In the House of Representatives a Member declared that 
German U-boats were being provisioned off the shores of the island by 
ships of a neutral country calling at Cuba. An accusation was also made 
that ‘fifth columnists” had attacked the diplomatic residence of a great 
friendly Power and had stolen doguments from ft. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Dec. 11.—President Benes formally opened, in London, the State 
Council formed to complete the provisional State organization of 
Czechoslovakia abroad. He said the organization liad its complete and 
exactly framed legal structure, but no enduring precedents were being 
created; the Czechoslovak people would themselves decide which 
road they were to follow. The real liberation of their State and nation 
must take place in their own country, and “we here are only standard 
beaters, the symbol of our people in arms”. 

There was complete harmony between the Government in London 
and the nation at home, and 90 per cent of the people of Slovakia were- 
in favour of a united Republic. The British recognition of the Goverfi- 
ment signified the definite turning point in their affairs since Munich. 
The British Government had stated that they were not bound by any 
frentiers in Central Europe, and this reservation held not only for them, 
but for Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and the other States of Central 
Europe. He had received an express asgurance from that Government, 
on Nov. 11, that they did not recognize the Munich frontiers. He 
concluded: . 

“As in the last war, all our expenses are borne by the State. We are 
not receiving money from anyone. We are not in the service of any 
foreign State. The Government, however are taking the necessary 
steps to an agreement with the British Government under which credits 
will be placed at the disposal of the Republic on the fall of Germany for 
the maintenance of our people at home and for the economic recon- 
struction of our State.” 

Dec. 21.—Reports of the food situation ij Bohemia and Moravia 
suggested that there would be a shortage of about 200,000 tons of 
cereals during the winttr, and it was learnt that the bread ration had 
recently been reduced. It was also reported that, 240 mail vans were 
travelling to Germany every day with parcels of food, and 200 trucks 
were sent every day with goods bought with marks by Germans. The 
pig stocks had been greatly reduced. i 

Dec. 22.—It was learnt that the speaker of the National Council and 
the Polish Prime Minister had exchanged assurances of the future col- 
laboration of the two nations, both declaring th&t the ultimate triumph 
of their cause would pave the way for an effective cooperation, as a 
means for assuring order and stability in Eastern Europe. 


DENMARK . 
Dec. 20.—The first issue of Frit Danmark was publishedin London. 
Dec. 23.—The Government banned the broadcasting in pprblic places 


of radio news from Britain, Canada, and the U.S.A. 
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EGYPT . 

Dec. 18.—The President of the Senate telegraphed to the British 
House of Lords, in his own name and that of the Senate, their warmest 
congratulations on the victory on the Western Frontier. 

Dec. 26.—The Chamber of Deputies passed a'vote of confidence in 
the Government’s fordign policy by,122 votes to 68, after a secret 
debate lasting 3 days. The Prime Minister declared that the danger to, 
Egypt was remote after the British victory, but Egyptians were 
continuing to prepare to defend their country. 


EIRE . 
Dec. 19.—The Minister of Defence made an order directing control of 
the ports of Galway and Sligo. 


‘Dec. 20.—The Information Bureau issued a statement announcing 
that during the evening an unidentified aeroplane dropped 2 bothbs on 
the Dun Haoghaire area, County Dublin, and slightly damaged some 
houses. One person was injured, but not seriously. Just afterwardsean 
unidentified plane dropped bombs near Shantonath, Count Monaghan, 
slightly injuring a farmer. 

«Dec. 21.—Two British aircraft made forced landings in the country, 
one in County Donegal and the other north of Dundalk, only just inside 
the Eire border. The crews were interned. 


FINLAND ° 

Dec. 19.—M. Ryti, the Prime Minister, was elected President of the 
Republic in succession to Dr. Kallio, who died suddenly when leaving 
the capital on retirement. 

FRANCE 

Dec. 10.—A decree published in Vichy deprived General de Gaulle, 
General Catroux, General le Gentilhomme, General Georges, Colonel de 
Larminat, and M. Lapie of their citizenship. 

Dec. 11.—Reports from American sources st&ted that all British 
subjects in Paris were being rounded up and sent to an unknown 
destination, the number being estimated at 4,000. It was also stated 
that 1,400 British subjecfs over 15 had already been placed in a camp 
outside Paris. 

A Government order was issued in Vichy forbidding foreigners to 
travel without police permission. The Government transmitted to the 
British Government, through the Ambassador in Madrid, a Note protest- 
ing against the alleged shooting down of the aircraft in which M.. 
Chiappe was travelling to Syria. 

Reports from neutral sources as to the exploitation of the country by 
Germany stated that all arms and oil fuel had been seized,“and all 
stocks ôf copper, lead,*tin, nickel, and textiles, and machines and 
machine tools removed to Germany, both from the unoccupied and the 
occupied zones. Over 15,000 workmen were believed to have been drafted 
into German factories. 

Car and aircraft factories were being used for the repair and mainten- 
ance of German aircraft and other war equipment. 

Dec. 12. otest to German authorities against internment of British 
women in agcupied France. (See Great Britain.) 

Dec. 14.-$Marshal Pétain broadcast a statement to the nation in 
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which he said “Frenchmen, I have just taken a decision which I trust is 
in the interest of the country. M. Laval is no longer a member of the 
Government. M. Flandin has taken the Portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 
Constitutional Act No. 4, which nominated my successor, is cancelled. 
It is for high reasons of internal policy that I have taken this decision. 
It has no repercussions at all on our relations with Germany. I remain 
at the helm. The national revoliftion continues”. 

M. Baudoin was appointed State Secretary for the Presidency. The 
post of Vice-Premier was abolished. 

The radio bulletins announced that Marshal Pétain had informed 
Hitler of the impending change in a message in which he said that 
Flandin seemed to him better able to pursue a policy of rapprochement 
with Germany with the support of public opinion. 

Dec. 15.—The remains of the Duke of Reichstadt, son of Napoleon I, 
which ‘had been brought from Vienna by the Germans, were laid to rest 
in the Invalides in Paris. Abetz formally handed over the coffin, in the 
name of Hitler, to the French representatives. 

Dec. 16.——A German delegation of 7 experts, headed by Abetz, 
arrived in Vichy from Paris. 

The Paris radio broadcast a communiqué stating that “following upen 
incidents in the Champs Elysées on Nov. 11, which had their origin in 
student cirtles, the German military commander ordered the closing of 
ee in France. At the request of the French Government the 

erman authorities have allowed the Paris University to reopen on 
Dec. 20. It is expected that out of consideration for the young men 
arrested there will be no repetition of tHe incidents. Proceedizigs opened 
against the arrested men have been quashed, but 50 students, detained 
in particularly grave cases, will be tried by a military tribunal”, $ ; 

Reports were current that Laval had been arrested during a Cabinet 
meeting on the night of Dec. 13 at which he stated that Marshal Pétain 
ought to go to Paris to attend the ceremonies of the transfer to France 
of the ashes of the Dyc de Reichstadt, on the ground that he (Laval) 
had given his word to Abetz that he would be there. He argued that it 
was essential the Marshal should be present, as Hitler would be, and the 
ceremonies would thus be taken by the world as a gesture indicating a 
rapprochement between the two countries. ° 

The Minister of the Interior was understood to have demanded to 
know what guarantees there were for the Marshal’s personal liberty, 
and in Laval’s reply it was reported to have become evident to some of 
the Ministers that he was trying to put into operation a plan to over- 

-throw the Government by a coup d'état and seize power himself. 

The Marshal himself at once asked Laval for a specific statement, at 
which Laval was reported to have threatened the Marshal. with 
physical violence. Guards were called and Laval was led away. ° 

Reports from Swiss sources stated that during the week ended Dec. 
14 the Germans attempted to get the Marshal to agree to their sending 
troops through France to help Italy. The Marshal refused on the ground 
that the only port through which the troops could embark secretly in 
Italian merchantmen was Toulon, a naval base, and he had already 
declared that he would never consent to make Frenchg naval bases 
available to the Axis Powers. 

Dec. 17.—Marshal Pétain had a long talk with Abetz ağ Vichy, and 
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Laval was reported m have been present part of the time. The Marshal 
afterwards‘entertained the German Ambassador at lunch, attended also 
by Admiral Darlan, General Huntziger, and M. Baudoin. 

Laval was stated to have been released from confinement at the 
request of Abetz, and’to have gone to Paris. The arrest was announced 
of M. Déat, editor of LG@uvre. 

Thirty Communists were arreste@ in the suburbs of Lyons. An- 
nouncement of conclusion of economic agreements with the Free French 
colonies in Africa. (See Great Britair.) 

Dec. 18.—Reports from Swiss sources stated that Marshal Pétain, 
while refusing to reinstate Laval as his designated successor as Chief of 
State, had assured Hitler that his removal had not affected the Vichy 
Government’s policy of co-operating with Germany. 

Le Temps, in a leading article, stated that “France will not resign 
herself to letting her vast Empire be carved u 

Mr. Murphy, the U.S. Chargé d'Affaires, left Vichy for North n 
to see General Weygand. 

Dec. 20.—The Germans closed the boundary between the occa ied 
and the unoccupied zones to travellers from the latter. 

e General Noguès arrived in Vichy. 

Dec. 21.—Le Journal, referring to the discussions in Vichy and 
Paris, pointed out that the preservation of the Fleet Was the one 
factor that made France count even now as a political factor in world 
affairs. 

Dec. 22.—Reports from American sources stated that Marshal 
Pétain was remaining firm in réfusing German demands communicated 
to him by M. de Brinon that he should reinstate Laval and dismiss M. 
Peytoyton, Minister of the Interior, and M. Alibert, Minister of Justice. 
He had, however, agreed to appoint M. de Brinon as Delete General 
of the Vichy Government in the Occupied Zone. 

Dec. 23.—General de Gaulle sent a message to the people of France 
stating that Jan. 1 would offer to all Frenchmen the’occasion to demon- 
strate that they were unanimous in their grief and in their hopes. For 
most of them such a manifestation could only be silent, but its silence 
would make it all the more striking. On Jan. 1 from 2 to 3 p.m. in 
unoccupied France and*from 3 to 4 p.m. in occupied France ‘‘no 
Frenchman will go about the streets of our tewns and villages”, he 
said. “Only the enemy will be there . . . During that hour of meditation 
all their thoughts wilt be of deliverance. It will be the hour of hope.” 


GERMANY , : 

Dec. 10.—Hitler’s speech at the Rheinmetall Borsig works in Berlin. 
(See Special Summary.) 

Dec. 11—Goebbels was reported to have told a gathering of foreign 
correspondents from Paris that the war would end soon with a great 
lightning offensive against the British Isles, declaring that the Channel 
was no better guarantee of their immunity from invasion than the 
Maginot Line was for France. 

A financial statement issued in Berlin covering the quarter ended 
Sept. 30 shgwed that during the first year of the war the Reich’s dis- 
closed indefftedness increased by 28,300 million marks, of which only 
4,400 milliogf was long term. In the fiscal year ended March 31, 1940 the 
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Reich revenue had amounted to 23,750 million, and it was stated that it 
was expected to reach 26,840 million in the currenteyear. 

Dec. 12.—The News Agency announced that the frontier line with 
the Soviet Union had been determined by a mixed Commission, and the 
two Governments had approved the decision. 

Dec. 14.—The News Agency reported that General Ruge, the former 
Norwegian C.-in-C., was in a concentration camp, with many other 
generals, i A 

Dec. 15.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, dealing with the fighting in Egypt, 
said: “It is true that Great Britain has given our Allies a hard test, and 
it remains to be seen what will be the final result of the British offensive. 
Should Italy collapse like a house of cards the British plans will have 
proved to be right, but, with Gayda, we hope that Italy will resist, 
especially as she has large reserves at her disposal. Meanwhile, Ger- 
many will relieve Italy by constant attacks on England.” 

Dec. 16.—The Vélkischer Beobachter asked: “Do the British really 
belitve that Germany would look on passively if Italy should grow 
weary? Becaùse Germany did not intervene in Greece the latest British 
propaganda really seems to have deduced that the Third Reich intended 
to leave Italy in the lurch. But, contrary to the practice in England, 
Germany dges use her brains in military matters.” 

Goebbels, addressing the workers of the Blohm and Voss shipyards, 
said: ‘‘The struggle against Britain will decide, the life and future of the 
German nation of 80 million people. There is no turning back for the 
Reich now. From the two bitter decadeg after the world war everyone 
can work out for himself what destruction and annihilation of the 
people would be wrought on Germany by her enemies should they guc- 
ceed in breaking the Reich. Versailles restricted the German Lebens- 
raum in an intolerable manner, and brought taxation of astronomical 
dimensions to the nation.” 

He also said that Britain, finding herself in a desperate position, was 
making profuse social promises for after the war. Her Labour leaders, 
paid by the plutocracy, were preaching social equality in a reorganized 
Europe. Why then had she not in 1919 built the new Europe of which 
she was to-day painting world pictures? R 

Dec. 17.—A campaign was started in the press against profiteers, 


and the Price CommiSsar threatened that after this last warning. 


offenders would be ‘‘punished out of existence’’. 2 

Dec: 18.—Hitler addressed some 5,000 officer candidates for the 
Army and Air Force and Storm Tgoopers who had just been promoted 
to officer rank and, according to the News Agency, “gave them a watch- 
word for the duties ahead of them as superiors in the Nazi Army and 
for the adjustment of their lives”. . 

Dec. 20.—The radio bulletins stated that “eigHt well-known personal- 
ities of high social rank were suddenly arrested in London. The London 
police were ordered to maintain a complete silence about this sensational 
event. However, it is known that among them are one lord and race- 
stable owner and several well-known industrialists from Birmingham”. 

Dec. 21.—A Foreign Office spokesman told the press tha Germany 
was following American foreign policy closely and was ply con- 
cerned at the ever-increasing aid for Britain. “We are wat€hing with 
great interest”, he said, “the attitude of a nation which has s§own only 
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restraint, and friendliness towards one warring nation, but whose 
attitude towards ethe other has consisted of a policy of pinpricks, 
challenges, insults, and moral aggression which has reached a point at 
which it is insupportable and no longer to be tolerated.” 

Germany was waiting to see how America would answer.a suggestion 
of the British Minister of Shipping that one way in which the United 
States could help would be to turn over to Britain 70,000 tons of Ger- 
man and German controlled shipping in U.S. ports. ‘‘This declaration,” 
he said, “means nothing less than a demand upon America to engage in 
a warlike act, one which one can only call ‘support’ for England. It is 
intolerable for the relations between two nations that one side, as can 
be proved, should exercise the utmost reserve while a contrary attitude 
is tolerated from the other.” 

The spokesman also announced that the Government had dgmanded 
the recall of three officials of the U.S. Embassy in Paris; Mrs. Deegan 
and the First and Second Secretaries. Mrs. Deegan had assisted an 
English officer who had escaped from German hands, and the 
Seéretaries had aided and abetted her. : 

Frank’s speech at Cracow. (See Poland.) 

* Dec. 23.—The Bérsen Zesiung, referring to the British Cabinet 
changes, said, ‘‘with Eden there comes to the Foreign Office a man 
whose entire activities have been dictated by a pathological hatred of 
the Authoritarian States. The three pillars with which he tried to 
support and perpetuate the Versailles Treaty were collective security, 
the League of Nations, and encirclement. None of these pillars 
exists to-day; all have collapsed. With this appointment London , 
expects an improvement of British-Russian relations and a stiffer 
attitude to Japan, Spain, and other friends of the Axis. The answer 
to these illusions will be a crushing one. All these nations, including 
the Soviet, will only see the true face of England the more clearly for 
the appointment of Mr. Eden”’. 

Dec. 24.—Hitler spent Christmas with the forces in the West and, 
addressing a celebration of workers near a long-range battery, spoke of 
his complete confidence in victory. ‘We are looking forward to freedom 
and to the future of the German nation,” he said, “while we are looking 
back on the most bitte? of experiences. We are unshakably determined 
to create a better and more beautiful Germazty by this war.” 

Field-Marshal Brauchitsch broadcast, from the Channel coast, a 
message to the Army in which he said they now faced England, “who 
will be protected by the sea only sę long as it suits us... We are con- 
vinced that the war is already won, and that the Führer will finish ‘it 

in a way which is necessary to our people for the security of their 
fyture. God has blessed our weapons. If we continue to believe in Him 
then we shall be able to complete our task... .” 

Hess, in a broadcast from an airfield in France, said they were 
convinced that the “victory in the West’? would work out to be a 

` blessing for Europe. Many of Europe’s people had already freed them- 

selves from their plutocratic chains. The power of gold had been broken, 
and Britain’s continental sword in Europe—France—was no longer at 
her dispogal. A new armour of security, a new western wall, had arisen 
along th@usands of kilometres. Enormous quantities of material 
captured rom the enemy were built into this line against England; 
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“muzzle upon muzzle, of all calibres, rise threatening Great Britain’”’. 

“We all know”, he went on, “and, above all, theenemy knows that 
Germany even to-day has not yet reached the culminating point of her 
strength. England has understood this for a long time. She has only 
one worry now: how to postpone the defeat. It is nothing more than a 
postponement. Divine justice hag turned against England. We are 
carrying on the fight in the belief of the superior value of our people. 
For the Almighty has also created {he German people; and service for 
this people is thus also service in the belief in the Almighty who 
created it.” 

Dec. 26.—A spokesman of the Foreign Office*told a gathering of the 
foreign press that there was no truth in reports that 1,000 to 1,200 
trains had been requisitioned to take over 300,000 troops across Hun- 
gary to Rumania, describing them as “‘groteSque allegations”. 

The News Agency described Mr. Churchill’s appeal to Italy as the 
“desperate act of a man who has lost his lucidity of mind. We thought 
that Churchill had learned through the wretched fiasco of his attempt 
to separate the German people from Hitler that he is entirely ignorant 
of the psychology of the totalitarian States”. 


GIBRALTAR 

Dec. 26.—A communiqué was issued stating that ‘‘an unidentified 
aircfaft approaching Gibraltar on Dec. 25 was fired on by British and 
Spanish anti-aircraft batteries. Later the aeroplane was seen to crash 
into the sea east of La Linea”. : 


GREAT BRITAIN . 

Dec. 10.—Mr. Butler announced in Parliament that the Government 
had decided to grant further credits to China up to £10 million in value 
for use in the sterling area. Five million would be advanced to the 
Chinese Stabilization Fund, and 5 million made available for purchases 
in any part of the sterling area. 74 

The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week ended 
Dec. 1 were 9 British vessels, of 41,360 tons, 3 Allied, of 5,734 tons, and 
one neutral, of 5,135 tons, a total of 52,229 tons? 

Mr. Churchill made a statement in Parliament on the operations in 
North Africa in which he said that despite the new difficulties caused by 
the French collapse, by the time Mr. Eden paid his visit to the Middle 
East reinforcements of men ang material had: reached «General 
Wavell sufficient not only to give a greater feeling of security, but to 
open the possibility of an assumption of the offensive. At that moment 
the attack on Greece made it necessary to send a considerable part of the 
air force from Egypt to that country and the seridus temporary’ diminu- 
tion of the force in Egypt made it necessary somewhat to delay the 
execution of the offensive plans which had been matured. It was not 
until the beginning of December that the air force was once again in a 
position to afford the necessary support to a forward movement. 

On Dec. 7 night a strong detachment from the Army of, the Nile, 
including some Free French forces, advanced towards the ItaMian forti- 
fied positions, an operation involving a movement almost iff a single 
bound across over 75 miles of desert. On the morning of Dec.) it came 
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into contact with the enemy at various points over a wide front and 
attacked the positjons of the Italians’ centre, south òf Sidi Barrani. 
In the first defended area 500 prisoners and some war material were 
captured, and the Italian General in command was killed. Later in the 
day a second stronger and more important position was carried, and 
more prisoners and material taken, while other forces raided the coast 
between Sidi Barrani and Buq Bug, capturing transport and prisoners. 

British warships shelled the coast positions involved in the fighting, 
particularly Maktila and Sidi Barrani, and aircraft had made a heavy 
attack on Dec. 8 on the aerodrome at Benghazi and on Italian advanced 
aerodromes in prelude*to the morning’s action. Throughout Dec. 9 
bombers continuously harassed the Italian aérodromes, while fighters 
made low-flying machine-gun attacks on enemy troops and transport, 
causing substantial losses: 

Decision of the Government not to relax the blockade’ against 
enemy occupied countries. (See U.S A.) 

Dec. 11—Opening of the Czechoslovak State Council by Prestdent 
Benes. (See Czechoslovakta.) 

Lord Lothian’s address at the American Farm Bureau Association 
tinner. (See Special Summary.) 

The King received the Prime Minister of Northern Ireland, who also 
saw Mr. Churchill and other Ministers. 

Mr. Butler, replying to a question in Parliament, said that repair 
work on the Italian submarines at Tangier had been delayed, and they 
were not in a seaworthy condition. The Spanish Government had stated 
that they would be given a further period to complete the repairs allowed 
under the Hague Convention. He wished to state in emphatic terms 
that the Ambassador in Madrid had put their case’ very strongly and 
definitely to the Spanish Government. 

His information did not indicate that the Spanish authorities were 
erecting fortifications of a permanent character at Tangier. He added, 
“The Government are watching the position closely, and the Spanish 
Government have been left in no doubt of the importance which we 
attach to this question”. 

The text was published of the Government’s War Damage Bill for 
the compulsory insurafice of building and other immoveable property 
and the voluntary insurance of personal poSsessions. The premium 
payable on the first, was 2/- in the £ on the rateable value, and on the 
second, 1/6 in the f° 

Dec. 1&.—Death of Lord Lothiane and messages from Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Hull. (See U.S.A.) 

It was announced that more New Zealand naval and air force drafts 
had arrived in the country. 

It was understood that the Government had asked the US. Govern- 
ment to convey a protest to the German Government against the intern- 
ment of British women in occupied France. 

Mr. Churchill in a statement in Parliament, announced that,in North 
Africa the whole coastal region of Sidi Barrani, with the exception of 
one or twg points still holding out, was in the hands of British and 
Imperial ffoops. Seven thousand prisoners had already reached Mersa 
Matruh, dhd it would not be surprising if the best part of 3 divisions, 
including umerous Blackshirt formations, had either been destroyed 
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or captured. It also seemed probable that considerable masses of 
matérial might be found at Sidi Barrani. A ' 

While it was too soon to measure the scale of the operations it was 
clear that they constituted “ʻa victory which in this African theatre of 
war is of the first order and reflects the highest credit on Sir Archibald 
Wavell, Sir Maitland Wilson, the Staff officers ... and the troops”. 
The anxieties for the defence of fgypt, acute only 3 or 4 months ago, 
were now removed, and ‘‘the British guarantee and pledge that Egypt 
would be effectively defended against all comers has been in every way 
madegood’’. ; 

Dec. 13.—The King sent a message of thanRs to President Roosevelt 
for his telegram about Lord Lothian. 

Dec. 14.—The King telegraphed to General Wavell his heartiest con- 
gratulations on the victory in the Western Desert against an enemy 
vastly superior in numbers. 

Dec. 15.—Mr. Bevin, speaking at a civic dinner in Glasgow, where 
sore Communists had tried to cause a disturbance at a trade union 
meeting he was addressing earlier in the day, said that some Reds were 
just unfortunate tools. “The Government”, he declared, “has got to 
face the issue as a matter of war strategy, and has to teach Russia that 
that methgd of carrying on her foreign policy does not pay in this 
country . . . Nothing I say must be taken as derogatory of another great 
State, but if we went there to interfere with her citizens I think it would 
be a very bad job for the citizens we interfered with.” 

The text was published of General Wavell’s Order of the Day to his 
troops before the attack on Dec. 9. In it he said that the result of the 
fighting in the Western Desert would be one of the decisive events of the 
war, and “the crushing defeat of the Italian forces will have an incalcu- 
lable effect not only upon the whole position in the Middle East, not only 
upon the military situation everywhere, but on the future of freedom 
and civilization throughout the world. It may shorten the war by very 
many months”. . j 

Dec. 16.—Col. William Donovan arrived in the country from America. 

Dec. 17.—The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week 
ended Dec. 8-9 were 19 British ships, of 86,740 tons; 3 allied, of 12,937 
tons; and one neutral, of 1,513 tons; a total of101,190 tons. 

The figure of 52,229 tons for the previous week had been amended to 
81,657 tons, of which 50,858 tons were British ships. i 

The Ministry of Home Security announced that in November 
4,588 civilians were killed and &202 injured and detained in hospital 
‘as a result of air raids. 

Lord Halifax, speaking at a luncheon of the Anglo-Hellenic League, 
said they were proud to be fighting at the side of a brave people in their 
battle for freedom and against one of the most tallous and cdld-blooded 
aggressions that had ever disgraced the name of Italy. Until the day of 
victory dawned they were determined to strike unrelentingly at the 
common enemy. He paid tribute to the masterly skill with which General 
Metaxas and General Papagos had conducted the campaign, and said, 
“To-day we confidently look forward to the moment whey Greece and 
her Allies will finally drive out the powers of darkness and dil that seek 
to grip the remaining free peoples of the world.” 

The Colonial Secretary announced in the House of Qords that 
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economic agreements had just been concluded with the Free French 
Colonies in Africa and the Belgian Congo. The Belgian Colonial Minister 
had just gone to the Congo to discuss the Belgian draft agreements with 
the Governor. The agreements tended broadly to give general effect to 
the Government’s pledge to maintain the economic structure of the 
countries in question by buying as much of their products as possible, 
and providing in return the imports needed for their economic life. 

A French Colonial Intelligence gection had been organized to 
continue the liaison arrangements with the French Colonial Empire 
which had already been brought into operation before the collapse of 
France. The co-operation*already begun and being deepened every day 
with all the Colonies would be continued after the war, when all the 
Colonial Governments would be free from the daily fear of Nazi aggression. 

The Minister of Aircraft Production in a broadcast said Hitler was 
making plans to invade Britain before the spring, an invasion by sea and 
air, but principally by air. In August, September, October, and 
November their output of aircraft and engines was doble that of 
1939, and the aeroplanes bought in the U.S.A. were coming to them 

e inan increasing flow, and this would continue, until it reached 26,000 
° inie1942. During that year the famous 3,000 a month scheme would 
be realized. ` 

He considered they were much too confident, and there was no 
justification for confidence now, for Hitler was still the military master 
of Europe, but not quite so much the master as he was. He was now 
attacking their shipping, and hg went on: “Once again the Navy must 
prevail. But it is necessary for the industry to give the Navy assistance 
in the air. We must give the Coastal Command the aircraft required to 
protect the north-western approaches. 

“We must recognize, too, that the enemy is making preparations for 

* the invasion of Britain even before the.springtime comes—invasion by 
land and sea, but principally by the air.” 

There were signs of vast German preparatiens directed at one 
objective, invasion of Britain, but they would overcome this danger 
by industry, enterprise, endurance, and fortitude. 

Praising aircraft factory workers, he mentioned that all the British 
fighters and bombers lost during the four mopths of the Battle of 
Britain had been paid for in full by public contributions. ‘What is it 
we want now? Above everything—more bombers. That is where we 
want to see new records. So roll out the bombers. Now we must think 
more and more of new types and better engines. That is my constant . 
preoccupation.” f 

Dec. 18.—Mr. Butler, replying to questions in Parliament, said that in 
Abyssinia the movementof revolt against the Italians appeared to be 
making progress. It was the policy of the Government to extend to 
the Emperor Haile Selassie, as well as to all elements within Abyssinia 
willing to bear arms against the enemy, all possible assistance in their 
fight for freedom. f 

As to Tangier Mr. Butler referred to the notification on Dec. 13 
of the remofal of the non-Spanish employees of the international 
administratio and to the communiqué of Dec. 16 announcing the 
taking over @ff the various services by the High Commissariat of Spain, 
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and stated that the Consul-General had at once lodged a formal protest. 
The House should know that during earlier coņversatiorts with the 
Spanish Government regarding the effect of the law published on 
Dec. 1, Sir Samuel Hoare was assured that the collective and individual 
rights of British subjects at Tangier would be safeguarded, and that no 
hurried economic changes were contemplated. , 

The further action of Dec. 13, with all the consequences flowing 
from it, had now been vigorously taken up by the Ambassador. He 
could give an assurance that the further vigorous representations were 
couched in very definite language. All relevant matters would be borne 
in mind, including the question of oil supplies to Spain. 

The Lord Mayor of London received from Sir Archibald Wavell 
{£17,000 for the victims of air raids in the United Kingdom, con- 
tributed by all ranks of the Army and the R.A.F. and by the Allied 
contingents fighting in Egypt, Palestine, Transjordan, Sudan, East 
Africa, and Aden, as “an expression of the pride and admiration with 
which we view the courage and tenacity of the civilian population in the 
United Kingdom”. 

- Dec. 19.—The Minister of Health announced that, while the Govern- 
ment had decided not to adopt any general policy of compulsory evacua- 
tion of children from danger areas, special powers would be taken to 
send away those found to be suffering in body or mind as a result of war 
conditions. The Regulations would not apply to Scotland, arid for the 
present the powers would be enforced only in the London evacuation 
area. . 
Powers would also be given for the medical examination of children 
in shelters and of any persons thought to be suffering from an infectious 
disease. ` g 


The Admiralty announced that documents recovered from an Italian 
submarine successfully attacked by the Fleet had been photographed 
and showed that the commander had been ordered to inform the units 
under his command to attack withaut warning all vessels belonging to 
the Ybarra and Pinillos Shipping Companies of Spain. The order was 
signed by Admiral Falangola. 

Lord Croft, in a statement in Parliament on the operations in Egypt, 
said that the whole advance, covered in an astonishingly short time, 
was a distance of no less than 140 miles from railhead, while armoured 
forces covered a far greater mileage. After all these operations the 
casualties were only 72 killed and 738 wounded? 

Dec. 20.—Lord Lothian’s spegch of Dec. 11 was issued gs a White 

‘Paper, Cmd. 6239. ; 

Dec. 22.—It was announced that Lord Halifax had been appointed 
Ambassador in Washington; Mr. Eden, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs; and Captain David Margesson, Secretary of State for War. * 

Dec. 23.—Mr. Churchill’s broadcast to the Italian people. (See 
Special Summary.) The address was relayed throughout the Empire 
and to the U.S.A. 

The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the week 
ended Dec. 15 were 5 British ships, of 30,830 tons, and 2 Allied, of 
10,646 tons, a total of 41,476 tons. 

An open letter from “friends in the British House Commons” 
was addressed to the people of India appealing to them toget together 
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to hammer out their differences, and declaring that Parliament and 
people alike in Great Britain desired that the Indian people 
should stand alongside the British on a footing of equality, and should 
gain as soon as possible the status of Eeoa which belonged to 
members of the Commonwealth. ' 

Dec, 25.—The King þroadcast a méssage to the Empire and the world 
in which he referred appreciatively to the way in which people in the 
Dominions, and in the United States also, had thrown open the doors 
of their homes to the children of Great Britain, and went on to say: 
“Remember this. If war brings its separations it brings new unity also, : 
the unity which comes*from common perils and common sufferings 
willingly shared.... Time and again during these last few months 
I have seen for myself the battered towns and cities of England, and 
I have seen the British people facing their ordeal. I can say to them all 
that they may be justly proud of their race and nation. |.. Out of all 
this suffering there is growing.a harmony whith we must carry forward 
into the days to come when we have endured to the end and ours isthe 
victory ... we shall need this spirit in each of our own livés as men and 
women, and shall need it even more among the nations of the world.” 

e They might look forward to the New Year with sober confidence, he 
said. “We have surmounted a grave crisis. We do not underrate the 
dangers and difficulties which confront us still... . The future will be 
hard, but our feet are planted on the path of victory, and with the help 
of God we shall make our way to justice and to peace.” 

Dec. 26.—It was announced that another contingent of airmen under 
the Empire Training Scheme*had arrived in the United Kingdom, 
including the first batch of Australian pilots to reach the country under 
the Scheme. 


GREECE 

Dec. 12.—The Minister of Public Assistance was informed by the 
U.S. Minister that the American Red Cross was cogtributing $225,000 to 
help war victims, of which $125,000 would be spent on the dispatch of 
necessaries from America. 

Dec. 13.—General Metaxas sent a letter to Mr. Churchill in which he 
said he was convinced that the development of the offensive in Egypt 
would be of capital importance and would mark a decisive stage in their 
common struggle against Italy. 

Dec. 18.—General Metaxas, addressing the National Federation of 
Agricultural Cooperatives, said they were fighting two battles, one in 

"Albania and the other in the cultivati8n of the soil. “Our struggle with- 
the enemy is going on well”, he said, “better than anyone could have 
foreseen except myself, and I was always very optimistic; it will end in 
thé complete defeat of the Italians.” 

As regards the other battle, “I must impress upon you”, he said, 
“that we have to rely principally on our own products, importing as 
little as possible”. He added that the land belonging to mobilized men 
must be cultivated in their absence, every endeavour being miade to 
systematize and intensify this work. 


HUNGAR 
Dec. 11—fPount Csaky in Belgrade. (See Yugoslavia.) 
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Dec. 12—Signature of Pact of Friendship with Yugoslavia. (See 
Yugoslavia.) ' , ‘ 

Dec. 15—A crowd of some 50,000 people demonstrated in front of 
the Regent’s palace calling for a return of the frontiers of before the 
Treaty of Trianon. 


Dec. 21.—The Fascist Deputy, Wirth, and several accomplices were ` 


sentenced to terms of imprisonmdht, Wirth to 44 years, for plotting 
against the Regent. 


INDIA ; 

Dec. 13.—Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru issued a statement proposing that 
Indians should collaborate in finding some common measure of agree- 
ment that would enable them to discuss with the Viceroy the steps 
which could be taken to associate Indians with the prosecution of the 
war. Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah might meet, with a determination to 
reach some form of settlement, and should associate the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, the Sikhs, and the scheduled castes in their discussions with a 
view to the pfomotion of unity; they should then see the Viceroy and 
urge the need for reconstructing the Government so as to give it in 
substance the character of a National Government, in which tha 
number of non-official Indians should be preponderantly large. - 

Dec. 16.—The Viceroy, addressing the Associated Chambers of 
Corpmerce in Calcutta, said the Government had no hesitation in 
accepting the recommendation of the Delhi Conference, and, after 
giving some details of the munitions supplied to the British Govern- 
ment by India, said that if there wer ways in which greater use 
could be made of the country’s manufacturing potentialities, India was 
ready and anxious to help. Neo 

As to the political situation, he pointed out that the movement of 
the Congress Party was open to grave misunderstanding outside India. 
He had made it clear in his correspondence with Mr. Gandhi that there 
was no desire to suppress legitimate criticism, but Mr. Gandhi had not 
been able to accept the limits set by the British Government for 
conscientious objectors in Great Britain. The position he had. taken up 
was clearly not one they could acquiesce in, and he did not believe it 
corresponded in the least degree to the true feelings of the country. 
“I am convinced”, he said, ‘that India remains united in detestation 
of Hitlerism and all-that it stands for—a detestation to which the 
utterances of the political leaders of all parties have borne eloquent 
witness.” . 

-Emphasizing that the Governm€nt remained as anxious as ever to 
secure a solution, Lord Linlithgow pointed out that throughout the 
whole constitutional discussion the initiative had come from the 
British Government and himself. At no stageehad any constructive 
proposal capable of realization been put forward to them. 

Both the British Government and himself were satisfied that the 
proposals of Aug. 8 remained the best solution of the problem “at this 
time”, arid they were being kept open in the hope that, after reflection, 
there would be a greater readiness to take advantage of them. “Our 
objective”, he declared, “remains to lead India to the proclimed goal 
of Dominion status, and that as early as may be. There Js nothing 
more that we can do than we have done.” It was for the In parties 
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e ` 
themselves to get together and see what they could do by way of 
reaching an accommodation. ' 

Dec. 18.—It wa8 announced in Delhi that among the first troops to 
attack in the operations against Sidi Barrani were Moslems, Sikhs, 
Rajputs, Jats, Garhwalis, Madrassi, and other Indian soldiers. 

It was also stated that some 20,000 Italian prisoners would soon be 
interned at Ahmednagar and othe? places in India. 

Dec. 20.—The Government, with the approval of the South African 
Government, decided that their fepresentative in the Union should, 
from Jan. 1, be designated High Commissioner for India. . 

Dec. 23.—Open letter to the people of India from friends in th 
House of Commons. (See Great Britain.) 


ITALY 


Dec. 10.—The Rome radio announced that the offensive would be 

resumed in Albania but “some reorganization and perhaps better 
weather” would be needed. It declared that “‘the Italian armies fighting 
in Albania against superior forces thought fit to retreat® This difficult 
operation was carried out with great courage and efficiency, without 
great losses... Whenever an Italian soldier has met a British he has 
been the victor. Thus the retreat of the British in Africa has been a 
rout. There has been nothing approaching a rout in Albania. It has 
only been a well-executed retreat”. $ 

Dec. 11.—Regime Fascista, referring to the naval and military 
resignations, said “‘the Duce wants collaborators better able to interpret 
his thoughts .. . If changes “occur in the High Command the reason 
is not that given by the British press. Situations prove men’s value, 
atd Mussolini, who is always timely, wanted to entrust some others of 
his collaborators with the responsibility of command—men who know 
better how to put his plans into action, and who understand better 
how to exploit the undeniable merit of our troops. Our Army only 
awaits orders to march ahead and win”. š 

Dec. 12.—The Rome radio, referring to the fighting in Egypt, said: 
“The loss of a few miles of desert means absolutely nothing. What is 
important is the fighting spirit of the troops involved. The fierce 
fighting around Sidi Barrani shows that the morale of the troops must 
be good on both sides.” ° 

An official spokesman told the press in Rome that ‘Sidi Barrani has 
not fallen completely into British hands”. He admitted that it was 
surrounded, and went on to say that vast reserves of men and arms 
from Libya were being thrown info the fight round Buq Buq in an 
effort to reestablish communications with Sollum and Sidi Barrani. 
Graziani’s counter-offensive was being supported by aircraft, tanks, 
Artillery, and desert steds. 

, Gayda, in the Gtornale d'Italia, declared that the battle would be 
decisive for the outcome of the war, and that “Italy is certain of 
victory”. “The British feared the terrible winter,” he went on, “‘there- 
fore they are making a supreme effort to diminish the possibilities of 
an Italian offensive.” The Italians have fought this battle gloriously, 
realizing fhat upon its issue the outcome of the war depends. . .” 

Publication of criticism of Italian policy and conduct of the war 
by Portuffuese military writer. (See Portugal.) 
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Dec. 13.—Gayda, in his paper, said that “the British attack in 
Egypt aims at déaling Italy a knock-out blow with the object of gaining 
a freer hand in the Mediterranean ... The battle of Egypt is most 
important, because it will determine the future fighting strength of both 
Powers”. . 

Farinacci, in Regime Fascista, called for action against defeatists, and 
against hoarders and speculators, who should be treated like criminals. 
He complained that party officials, instead of reminding the people of 
their patriotic duties, did nothing, Through fear of losing their posts. 

* Dec. 16.—The Stefani Agency reported that political circles in Rome 
had stated that the battle in the Western Destrt would last another’ 
week, or more, and declared that it was therefore necessary to await 
the issue before passing judgment. The troops were fighting valiantly 
against the enemy, only yielding step by step, while their opponents 
were believed to be exhausting their energy and their materials. It was 
considered in Rome that the Italian forces engaged and those held in 
reserve were more than enough to meet the situation. 

Gayda, in Ris paper, explained the events in Libya by saying 
that “although in this war of the poor against the rich the Italian 
forces are in some respects inferior to the British, Italy is neverthelesse 
giving the enemy a bitter struggle. But the British now have some, 
300,000 men ‘concentrated in Egypt; they have come not only from 
England but from all parts of the British Empire, and they are equipped 
with 800 tanks and armoured cars which—like Napoleon’s cavalry— 
are carrying out encircling operations in the desert sand”. 

Dec. 18.—The Rome radio stated thaf there were some “doubtful 
and frightened persons in Italy, or persons without a conscience who 
think to themselves, ‘So much the worse for Italy—so much the better.’ 
But this kind of people can only be found in some drawing-rooms or 
in ultra-modern offices. These silly prophets of calamity are not to be 
found among the people”. 

The announcer stated that better news might be hoped for within 
the next few days, and that the British would break their teeth against 
the still magnificent and obstinate Italian resistance. 

Dec. 19.—Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that large numbers 
of German troops were arriving in the country, 4nd that some of them 
were embarking at Trieste and others going by air from Taranto to 
Albania. 

According to semi-official German sources in Belgrade they were 
training troops, like those sent to Rumania, and were going tosinstruct 
the Italians in Blitzkrieg methods and, if necessary, to keep order. 


Order to sink Spanish ships issued to submarine’commanders. (See . 


Great Britain.) 


Dec. 21.—The Rome radio, referring to repôrts of the atrival of - 


German troops in Italy, stated that ‘‘The Italians know that if we ever 
stood in need of help the German people would not refuse to let us have 
all the necessary assistance. Italy would act in the same way whenever 
Germany stood in need of help. The present situation, however, does 
not call for any outside help. Italy is quite able to cope with her task 
in the Western Desert and on the Greek front.” 

Reports from American sources stated that many Ge troop 
were in the country, who had been sent to’ coordinate wal services 
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which were on the point of a breakdown owing to internal quarrels and 
sabotage. š f 

Dec. 22.—Gayda, in the Voce d'Italia, described'the proposal of the 
British Minister of Shipping to get tonnage from America as an under- 
hand transaction, adding, “It is difficult to imagine such United States 
intervention lasting leng without facing complications arising from the 
Three-Power Pact.”’ 

A report to Mussolini from Graziani was published by the News 
Agency in which the General stated that the British attack came a 
few days before an attack‘on Mersa Matruh was to have been launched. 
It was not the element of surprise, but the superiority of the British 
armoured units that forced them to retreat. Some of the Italian de- 
tachments were completely wiped out at Sidi Barrani and elsewhere. 
The British air and naval forces played an important part, but 42 
British aircraft had been destroyed for certain and probably 20 more. 

The Italian offensive was ready in the early days of December, but 
they were waiting for lorries from Italy when the British attack btgan. 
Low-flying aircraft flew over the Italian advance lines and then, after 
terrible air and gun bombardments, armoured cars came from almost 

everywhere, surrounding the Italian centres of resistance. 

Dec, 23.—A Foreign Office spokesman stated, accordjng to Swiss 
reports, that “the question as to whether America can now be regarded 
as neutral is to be considered by us. Each day the attitude taken up 
by Washington gains in importance not only to Germany, but also to 
Italy”. 

Dec. 24.—The diplomatic correspondent of the Stefani Agency said 
that “Mr. Churchill must have driven England and the English people 
info e very tight corner if he can believe he can persuade the Italian 
people to desert their own leaders, as Mr. Churchill deserted Balfour 
in 1903 and Lloyd George in 1923. The Italian people are determined 
to fight out this war”. y 

He complained that “between 1918 and 1936 British politicians, by 
intrigue, attempted to prevent as far as possible in any and in every 
way the progress of the Italian people”. 

ec. 25.—The Rome radio stated that: “Mr. Churchill wants us to 
side with our King agaist our Duce. Well, we are sorry, but we cannot 
oblige. We cannot take sides where there are‘no sides to take.” Ee 

Official circles in Rome said Mr. Churchill evidently thought the 
Italians were an exteedingly impressionable people, but he might rest 
assured that they were not going tp lend themselves to be caught in 
this trap. As to the help given during the Risorgimento, it was trie 
that public opiniort and British diplomacy did at certain periods 
favour Italian aims, but only because they happened to coincide with 

ritish interests. Ital, in the thought of Britain, was destined to be 
nothing more than a country useful to Britain in the Mediterranean, in 
whose ports the Fleet might winter and where British tourists could 
escape the rigours of their own climate, a nation of hotel-keepers and 
waiters and perhaps a few picturesque adventurers, but a people master 
of its own glesigns, never. i : 

alhey d@lared that it was incontestable that the war was desired 
and startegl by Britain. Once it had broken out it was only natural that 
Italy shoyld take part, firstly, to fulfil her pledges to ler ally, and 
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secondly, to put an end once and for all to the’ possibility of being 
threatened every now and then with a blockade by Britain, and 
starvation. ° 

Most of the papers described the speech as an insult to the Italian 
people, and complained that Britain always treated Italy as a baffled 
people and a fourth-rate Power. + 


JAPAN 


Dec. 10.—A draft Budget submitted to the Cabinet by the Treasury 
showed expenditure estimated at 6,863 million yen, excluding China war 
expenses, and revenue at 4,645 million. The deficit was to be covered 
by loans. 

The war expenditure was expected to be at least as large as the 
figure gf 1940, i.e. 4,460 million. 

Dec. 12.—The Asahi, commenting on Hitler’s speech, said “Germany 
has a long way to trudge before reaching her goal”, and considered 
that neither submarine nor aerial warfare could be relied upon to give 
Britain a final blow, but only a mass invasion, as to which Hitler was 
“non-committal’’. ` 

Dec. 14.—The Emperor sanctioned an Ordinance placing restrictichs 
on the repprting abroad of news from Japan, prohibiting the publi- 
cation of information regarding secrets connected with mobilization, 
ow military resources, of news which might obstruct the conduct of 
diplomacy, or which by its nature should not be disclosed abroad, or 
might obstruct financial or economic pglicies. 

Dec. 19.—The Foreign Minister, addressing a mixed gathering of 
Japanese and Americans, asked his audience to imagine’ what would 
happen if America joined in the war, and replied that it would be 
“Armageddon and the total destruction of our culture and civilization”. 


He implored Americans to think twice, “nay, ten hundred or ten thou- ° 


sand times”, before they took the fatal leap, but he wished to leave no 
doubt in any American mind that “Japan is and will remain loyal to her 
allies. Japanese foreign policy will revolve in future round the Three- 
Power Pact, and to have any illusion on such issues would do no good to 
anyone”. This implied no threat. It was a simple statement of truth 
made to prevent possible misapprehensions. 

Mr. Matsuoka asked ‘his audience to look forward 50 years to “an era 
of enduring peace and unlimited prosperity in a Greater East Asia, 
where we have a great mission as a civilizing and stabilizing force. We 
shut the door nowhere and to noge. Let us keep cool and take time; we 
have eternity before us. Is it too much for Japan to ask for half a 
century in which to prove herself?” é 

The U.S. Ambassador, in reply, said that “What counts in inter- 
national relationships to-day is the concreté evidence of facts and 
actions, regardless of the persuasive garb in which such facts and actions 


may be dressed. Let us say of nations as of men ‘By their fruits ye 


shall know them’.”’ 

The gathering was in honour of Admiral Nomura, prior to his de- 
parture for-Washington as Japanese Ambassador. 

Dec. 22.—A military mission left for Berlin on the ibvitatio\ of 
Germany and Italy to “‘study modern war conditions”. 
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The Prime Minister appointed Mr. Hiranuma Minister of the Interior, 
and General Yanagawa, Minister of Justice. - 1 À 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Dec. 12.—The Prince Bernhard Fund reached a total of £810,000, 
of which £745,000 had þeen handed to the British Minister of Aircraft 
Production, and it was announced tĦat.the Prince had also handed 
£50,000 to the Dutch naval authorities for the purchase of 2 bombers 
for the Dutch Navy operating in British waters. 

Dec. 16.—It was learnt -that the German Commissioner, Seyss- 
Inquart, had appointed a*Dutch Nazi named Dubois as “concentrator” 
of the various Dutch wireless services. All the studios and transmitters 
belonging to the 4 chief services, which were privately owned, were 
taken over by the Nazis. 

Dec, 21.—The Germans were reported to have taken gold to the 
value of 11 million guilders from the Netherlands Bank during the 
week, and to have issued 65 million guilders in bank notes. . 

It was learnt that the current Treasury debt now totalled 1,632 

e million guilders, as against 745 million on May 15, 1940. 

° The shortage of food was reported to be serious. The Germans pro- 
hibited the slaughter of horses until the completion, during the Christ- 
mas week, of a general requisition. ° 

Dec. 24.—The Queen, in a broadcast to her people, said they could 
face the future with growing hope and confidence. They could best 
serve their country by patient waiting and by refusing precipitate 
action. In such waiting lay théir strength. 

Dec. 25,—Broadcasting to the East and West Indies the Queen said 
she Had been deeply impressed by the striking evidence they had given, 

-in words and more in deeds, of their solidarity with “our oppressed 

e Netherlands”. Shared sorrow and shared peril had united them all in 
the will to maintain the integrity of their territories and their liberties 
and, together with their Allies, to carry the struggle to victory. 


NORWAY 
Dec. 11.—Thirty-three persons were arrested at Aalesund, Central 
Norway after some demonstrations in which it was alleged that German 
sentries had been insulted. The local police chief was dismissed. 
Dec. 12.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that 11 more local 
schoo] managements had lately been dissolved for disloyalty to the 
Quisling régime, and in some schools whole classes of pupils unwilling. 
` to submit had been punished either by suspending them from atten- 
dance or obliging them to remain in the same class for a second year. 
Bec. 14.--Reports reaghing Sweden stated that large nunibers of 
people had recently been arrested at Bergen, Trondheim, Frekrikstad, 
and Hamar, where house to house searches were conducted by the 
, Nazis for opponents of the Quislingite régime. Fights were occurring 
frequently at Bergen and other towns, as well as in Oslo, between 
Quislingites and anti-Nazis. 
Dec. 15.—ffhe acting Foreign Minister, broadcasting the Norwegian 
news, from fondon, said the fight for their freedom could only succeed 
in close co-operation with other free nations. Before the war they had 
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been connectegl closely with the other Nordic peoples, and,they hoped 
some time to re-establish this co-operation in new forms, and also to 
bring in their kinsfolk on the Atlantic Islands, Iceland, and the Faroes. 
But something more than a purely Nordic unity was now needed; 
there must be co-operation, both, political and economic, with all free 
nations. It had been tried befpre, without guccess, as witness the 
League of Nations. 

“We shall now,” he said, “with other free nations, try to find new 
forms for an international co-operation ... we must, then, make quite 
clear to ourselves what we want. One think is certain: it will be some- 
thing quite different from that which the present Germany is trying to 
force on us. We are a seafaring people, an old Atlantic people, and our 
inclusion in a continental block could mean nothing to us but economic 
ruin. ,. The co-operation we need is, above all, that which binds us - 
more firmly to the Western peoples to whom we from of old are con- 
nected by natural economic ties. Our prosperity is entirely dependent 
on this”. , 

The nations to whom they had been most firmly bound economically 
were peoples with the same traditions of freedom as themselves. First, 
there was the British Empire, the greatest commonwealth of natichs 
ever formed, and there was the powerful union of the U.S.A. There 
were all the nations which for the time being had lost their indepen- 
dence, and there was Greece, which was winning such conspicuous 
victories. This was a mighty alliance which their allies and all freedom- 
loving forces in the world were labourjng to build up and strengthen, 
and it was “a work which at the same time is forming the basis for a 
State which must and shall endure after the war; a political co-operation 
which will secure our national freedom, protect us against attacking 
tyrants, and which economically establishes social security and pre- 
vents financial crises from destroying economic life and stopping social ° 
developments.” 

They must remember, however, that their future was being shaped, 
not by their wishes, but by their active share in the war to liberate 
Europe. They.had learnt that they could not have their independence 
for nothing and must be prepared to defend it, and they must shoulder 
their share in the war as far as their strength allowed. 

Dec. 16.—Quisling Was reported to have returned from Berlin. 
Reports reaching Sweden stated that meetings held by his supporters 
were being increasingly interrupted, and that their efforts were now 
being directed to capturing the gontrol of the trade unions*by ‘‘inside 
‘methods’, including a system of informing. : 

Other reports from Swedish sources stated that owing to demonstra- 
tions against the German authorities all the inhabitants of Aalesund 
had been forbidden to be out of doors after dark for 4 nights a week. 
On one occasion the troops had charged a erowd assembled outside 
the German barracks and killed 2 Norwegians. 

It had been announced officially that if demonstrations did not 
cease whole communities would be severely punished. 

Dec, 19.—-Reports from Finnish sources stated that leaflets with the 
slogan ‘‘Norway for the Norwegians” were being do in large 
quantities throughout the country, in which the people w§re urged to 
boycott the National Assembly and the German troops agd officials. 
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Workers were told not to accept the social reforms with which the 
Nazis aimed at winning labour sympathies, and also on no account to 
goto Germany as labour volunteers. Alljoining the Nazis were threatened 
with ostracism. ' 

Attacks against members of Hirden, the Nazi organization, were 
reported to be so frequént that its members were afraid to appear in the 
streets unless in groups. i 

Dec. 20.—It was learnt from Norwegian authorities in Canada that 
some of the U.S. destroyers delivered to Great Britain had been handed 
over to the Norwegian paval forces which were being organized in 
Canada, and were now manned entirely by Norwegians. 

Dec. 21.—Reports were current that the country was to be proclaimed 
a German protectorate, owing to the failure of Quisling’s régime to gain 


`~ acceptance. Arrests of people accused of taking part in anti-German 


demonstrations continued, and it was reported from Aalesund that 33 
well-known persons had been detained there and sent to a concentration 
camp in Norway. . . 
Dec. 23.—It was learnt that all the members of the Supreme Court 
had resigned, on the ground that the Reich Commissioner’s decrees 
introducing a new form of government and his instructions to that 
government basically violated Norwegian laws. In any case, Terboven’s 
intention to create a ‘“‘People’s Tribunal” rendered it impossible for the 
Supreme Court to fulfil its functions. - 
wedish reports stated that a purge of the police was being carried 
out, and all who were unwilling to join the Nasjonal Samling dismissed. 


PAŁESTINE 
Dec. 19.—A draft ordinance was gazetted providing for the formation 
of a Palestine Volunteer Force, “to assist the regular forces in all 
measures required for the prosecution of the war or to ensure internal 
security”. British subjects and Palestine citizeng were eligible to join. 
Dec. 21.—Two thousand Italian prisoners a war arrived in the 
country. 


POLAND 

Dec. 12.—Announcement of final delimitatién of frontier between 
Germany and Russia, (See Germauy.) 

Dec. 13.—Some 175,000 Germans from Bessarabia and North 
Bukovina Were reported to have'arriged in the incorporated territories 
of Poland, and the transfer of’ 50,000 from Lithuania, 10,000 from 
Latvia and Estonia, 50,000 from South Bukovina, and 20,000 from 
the Dobruja was understood to have started. : 

The German authorities issued a decree making it compulsory for 
the Poles to serve in the Baudienst, a special unit to supply labour for 
building and repairing houses. The Governors of the 4 Provinces in the 
General Government were given special powers to conscribe.certain 
age classes for the work. 

The Ge ‘Governor of Cracow issued orders for the expulsion of 
all Jews exfept those whose “necessity” in the interest and well-being 
of the city§could be proved, who would be allowed.to remain tem- 
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Dec. 20.—Report of escape of Marshal Smigly-Rydz. (See Rumansa.) 

The Government issued, in London, a statement declaring that all 
the German measures applied against Poland constituted “one long 
chain of physical and moral violence directed towards the destruction 
of the nation”. Certain recent yegulations served the same purpose. 
One of these, defining those regarded as Poles in the incorporated 
territory, recognized as non-Polish all the citizens of the Polish Republic 
inhabiting Silesia, Pomorze, and, Gdansk, even though they were of 
Polish origin. The Germans were supplying certificates of non-Polish 
nationality. This regulation violated the’Hague Convention of 1907 
on the rights and usages of land warfare, and defied ethnographical 
facts. 

Another regulation, affecting the “General Government”, imposed 
on all persons in the public services the obligation not only to perform 
their duties faithfully in obedience to the German administration, but 
also to regard themselves as not bound by any oath of loyalty or 
obligation tg the Polish State. This trampled on the rights of the people 
under international law, and on the principle that an occupying Power 
was free to carry on only de facto government, and must not compel 
the people to undertake activities directed against their own State. 

Reports, from Warsaw stated that the transfer of business under- 
takings from the Ghetto to the Aryan part of the city, and vtce-versa, 
had been completed. 

Dec. 21.—In a broadcast speech at Cracow Frank declared that 
Poland would always remain German and that in the occupied territory 
the Poles had no mission. “It is the greatest gift of Heaven to be able 
to call oneself a German”, he said, “and we are proud to mastey the 
world as Germans. To-day Adolf Hitler is called upon to be the leader 
of the world—unhampered by anyone. To-day he stands before the e 
world as the greatest victor, the greatest war lord of history.” * 

Dec. 22.—Exchange of assurances of collaboration with Government 
of Czechoslovakia. (See Czechoslovaksa.) 

Dec. 23.—The Foreign Mimster broadcast, from London, an account 
of Poland’s share in the war in which he said Poland had been the 
first country destined to have the honour of determining unhesitatingly 
to defend by force their rights to freedom *and territorial integrity. 
There was a subtle irofty in the fact that she had likewise been the first 
European Power to conclude of her own free will a 10-year pact with 
Germany. Only 5 years and 7 months of the life of the pact had lapsed 
when Germany attacked them, {hough in his numerous speeches Hitler 


‘often referred to it as a tangible proof of his peaceful tendencies, and 


as the corner-stone of European stability. He Was sincere in so far as 
he was ‘anxious for a comparatively long spell of peace to enable him 
to work on the methodical preparation of his*bid for world hegemony. 
He did not foresee that he would be allowed to complete the preparatory 
stages of his programme in less than 6 years’ time. 

Poland had an army of 39 divisions, well equipped, but insufficiently 
motorized, and an inadequate and not too modern air force. She was 
attacked on the second day of her mobilization by 70 Gerngan divisions, 
11 of them motorized, and over 2,000 modern aircraft. Depite this she 
fought a regular war for over a month, retaining on her ¢erritory the 
major part of Germany’s entire forces and thereby enabling France and 
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Britain to mobilize and organize their defences in comylete peace, At 
that moment came ¢he stab in the back from Russia. 

The nation carried on the fight, and re-formed the Army on French 
soil. Nine months later, when the battle of France started 2 Polish 
divisions and an armoured brigade were fighting in the front line, and 
a third division was being formed. A mountain brigade distinguished 
itself in Norway, and another brigade was formed in Syria, and was 
now fighting in Libya. z 

The nation was not only fighting for its own independence. It was 
fighting desperately, in close alliance with the British Commonwealth,’ 
to defend the sacred rights of human freedom and civilization against 
“the technically modernized brute forces of the foulest outbreak of ‘pre- 
historic barbarism which had been allowed to disgrace our century.” 

The National Council passed a resolution on foreign policy embodying 
the motto “Free with the Free, Equal with the Equal”, and declaring 
that “the Polish Republic conducts its foreign policy upon the unshak- 
able principles of equal rights for all States, whether large or smalf, for 
independent existence. For this reason it cannot recognize any political 
facts springing from acts of violence and aggression which have affected 
the territory and population of Poland, as well as of other nations”. 


PORTUGAL : . 

Dec. 12.—The Diario de Noticias, in an article by a military crific, 
Col. Vasco de Carvalho, reviewed the military situation in Albania 
and expressed the conclusion that if the Greek thrust towards Elbasan 
could be maintained the fate of the Italian armies was sealed. The 
artiele contained severe criticism of Italy. 


e RUMANIA 


Dec. 11.—The Prime Minister issued a series of emergency measures 
giving the Army power and control over nearly every branch of life, 
e.g. it was given the right, first, to militarize any State or private 
institution or corporation; and, secondly, to militarize the gendarmerie 
and police at once. All Army officers and men were required to resign 
from the Iron Guard or trom the armed forces. 

Dec. 12.—The Prime Minister was understood to have received from 
a delegation tepresenting 60 generals commanding army corps and 
divisions a demand for the complete disarmament of the Iron Guard, 
their elimination from the Government, and Army control over the 
Minister of the Interior and the police. In reply, the Prime Minister 
(besides disarming the Iron Guard) appointed as Inspector-General of 
the Police M. Cristescu, who was responsible for the first repressive 
measures Against them.” 

Dec. 20.—General Antonescu took over the portfolio of foreign 
affairs. The food shortage was reported to be serious and a list of 
foodstuffs, the export of which was forbidden, was issued. It included 
flour and bread, tea, coffee, rice, sugar, preserves, and many vegetables. 

Fabriciusg the German Minister in Bucarest, was relieved of his post 
and succeeded by von Killinger, an active member of the Nazi Party. 

Marshal ;Smigly-Rydz was reported to have escaped from the 
Carpathian, village where he was under detention. 
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Protest by pour against Iron Guard activities in the North 
Dobruja. (See Bulgaria.) F ° 

Dec. 21.—M. Grecianu, the Minister in Berlin, was appointed Foreign 
Minister. f 

The Foreign Ministry received from the Soviet Minister a protest 
against the anti-Soviet campaign ånd the arrestg of men described as 
Communists. The Minister pointeé out that the persons involved were 
not Communists and were not connected with the Communist move- 
ment, and he suggested that the whole action was merely camouflage 
by which the Rumanian Government hoped to get rid of internal 
enemies, including the malcontent group of Cédreanu Legionaries. 

Dec. 22.—It was learnt that the Prime Minister had received a 
memorandum from the Liberal leader, M. Dino Bratianu, in which the 
economic situation was described as precarious. The increased 
mechanitation of agriculture demanded by the Germans would increase 
unemployment, and, as regards industry, already 70 per cent of the 
petroleum companies and 40 per cent of other companies were under 
German contr@l. 

Romana Noua published further accusations of the maltreatment 
of Rumanians in Transylvania. e 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Dec. 11.—General Smuts, in an election speech at Winburg, said 
“You can take it from me, as one who knows from the inside what is 
happening, that England to-day is immeasurably stronger than before 
the war. I come to the end of 1940 much more hope I was at 
the end of 1939... When I speak of England I e off my hat. 
We who have been through something similar can appreciate it When 
nations stand fast as a wall.” ' 

Though Hitler’s air attacks, with the greatest fleet at his disposal, 
had caused great damage, the military damage was negligible. He 
went on to say that fhey must choose their friends for the future, 
and “I choose the country under which we suffered 40 years ago but 
which, when we were at her mercy, treated us as a Christian: people 
should.” aay 

It was quite true, as Hitler said, that the conflict concerned things 
that went to the very foundations of humanity. ‘‘The conflict is not 
about Poland. It is a question of which civilizations to be eradicated, 
and what civilization is to be substituted.” 


Dec. 12.—General Hertzog and Mr. Havenga resigned theif seats in ` 


Parliament owing to the lack of;confidence in {hem shown by the 
Reunited Nationalist Party Cone es 


SPAIN 
Dec. 11.—Statement in British Parliament re Tangier. (See Great 
Britain.) à 


Dec. 1$.—Dissolution of International Police at Tangier and action 
against British, French, and Italian administrators. (See Zgngter.) 

Dec. 14.—The resignations were reported of the Ministers of Finance, 
Agriculture, and Public Works, and it was understood that these three 


` Ministries were to be merged with the Ministry of Industry and 
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Commerce to form a joint department virtually embracing the conduct 
of domestte public affairs. To this combined Ministry Señor Suñer 
appointed Señor Ca&celler, the Minister of Industry and Commerce. 

Dec. 15.—Sefior Suñer received the British Ambassador, who pro- 
tested against the action of the Spanish authorities in Tangier. 

An official Note wag issued statizfg that the High Commissioner in 
Spanish Morocco would take charge of all services in Tangier, including 
police, finance, hygiene, and public works. 

Dec. 18.—Statement in Parliamtnt regarding representations by 
British Ambassador about.Tangier. (See Great Britain.) 

e 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

Dec. 22.—The Governor, in a broadcast, stated that the mainland 
of the Malay Peninsula was being placed in a state of defence, in the 
same way as Singapore and Penang. Considerable reinforcements had 
arrived. . k 

Dec. 23.—The Far East Command announced that “substantial 
reinforcements of all arms ... recently arrived in Malaya ... They 
have not only strengthened the already formidable defences of Singa- 
pore, but have also increased the defence forces in other areas of the 
Far East Command”. i 

The reinforcements. included Indian troops and members of the New 
Zealand Air Force. 


SWEDEN “* 
Dec. 18.—Hr. Unden, Chairman of the Riksdag Foreign Affairs 
Committee, speaking in Stockholm, said that a new order allotting 
Lebensratime to each Great Power had no appeal for Sweden and other 
smaller countries, and from their point of view it was not the Great 
Powers’ Lebensratime which needed. safeguafding and enlarging. 
Permanent peace could never be built"on a partition of the world’s 
abodes which assigned smaller peoples as wards in some Great Power's 

Lebensraum. a 

Hr. Unden denounced Swedish propagandists of Lebensraum theory, 
and, dealing with a pamphlet by a Swedish Professor of Jurisprudence 
which represented the prọcess as nothing more than hegemony passing 
to Germany from Britain, he said Sweden had not felt this alleged 
British hêgemony, but she was quite clear what kind of hegemony 
the professor meant ġo award to Germany. 

Referring to their foreign policy, hg said it was and must be founded 
of known, and clear péinciples,"And ‘not on calculations as to which 
belligerent would be victorious. The opportunist policy of trying to 
play up the presumed victor so as to gain favours was politically 
dangerous and morally incompatible with the nation’s conscience. 


SWITZERLAND 
Dec. 10.#The Federal Assembly elected Federal Councillor Wetter 
as President of the Confederation for’ 1941. 
Dec. 11.—Parliament adopted the Budget for 1941, showing ex- 
° 
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penditure estimated at 592 million francs, and receipts at 518 million. 
Tt was stated that by the end of the year the public debt would probably 
exceed 3,500 million. ° 

Dec. 16.—Foreign aircraft flew over Basle late in the evening and 
bombed railway yards and the neighbouring district of Gundeldingen. 
Much damage was done near the*railway station and one person was 
killed. Later some bombs fell on ¢he village of Binningen, and 3 people 
were killed. 

Dec. 18.—The Foreign Office stated that the bombs dropped on 
Basle were British, and the Legation in London was instructed to 
make a serious protest and demand full compensation. 

Dec. 23.—It was stated officially in Berne that British aircraft had 
violated Swiss territory on Dec. 21 and 22, and that British bombs 
had been dropped on Zürich on the evening of Dec. 22. Several build- 
ings arfd an electric line of the railway were damaged and 11 persons 
injured. The Legation in London had been instructed to demand full 
compensation for material and other damage. 


SYRIA 

Dec. 11.—Italian troops were reported to be policing the frontier 
with Palestine, and many Free French sympathizers were believed to 
have beensarrested. Feeling against the Vichy Government was des- 
cribed as increasing, in reports reaching Palestine. 

“Dec. 20.—It was understood that M. Puaux had sailed for France 


. some days previously, and unconfirmed reports from Egyptian sources 


stated that General Dentz was in theeLebanon, but that his arrival 
was being kept secret. v, 


TANGANYIKA d 


Dec. 9—The Budget was presented to the Legislature estimating a f 


revenue of £2,249,000, and expenditure at £2,319,000. The Legislature 


voted unanimously to present to the British Government for war ` 


purposes the whole of the Speoial Development Reserve of £200,000. 
TANGIER 


Dec. 18.—The Spanish Deputy Chief of he International Police 


ordered his British deputy to cease to function immediately, stating 
that written orders would follow. The British, Frengh, and Italian 
members of the police force were dismissed, only the Spanish and 
Moorish members being retained. About 50 Spanish armed security 
police arrived in the town from Fetuan. $ s 

The British, French, and [falian assistantg administrators were 
ordered to hand over to the Spaniards. 

Dec. 14.—The British Consul{General protested to the logal Spamtsh 
authorities against their action. 

Protest in Madrid by British Ambassador. (See Spatn.) 

Dec. 18.—Statement in Parliament by British Foreign Under- 
Secretary. (See Great Britain.) 


THAILAND ` 
Dec. 22.—The High Command issued a communiqué stating that 
French regular troops and guerillas, including Moroccans, violated 
e 
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Thai territory the previous evening and during the night, but after an 
exchange of machine-gun fire “the enemy was repulsed'everywhere’’. 


TRINIDAD . 


Dec, 20.—The Governor announced in the Legislature that a new 
Constitution was to be adopted, providing for the immediate introduc- 


`~ tion of a more democratic Government, in accordance with the recom- 


mendations of the West Indies Roya] Commission. 
Instead of the existing Legislature of 25 members under the control 
of the Governor the new Legislature would comprise 18 Members, 
nine elected and nine nominated. The Governor would remain as 
president, with a casting vote. 
A franchise committee was also being set up to consider lowering the 
voting franchise. 


TUNISIA 


Dec, 12.—General Weygand arrived at Bizerta and reviewed the 
forces. 


e x 
TURKEY . 

Dec. 11.—It was stated in Angora that the country would remain 
mobilized on the Bulgarian frontier until the end of the war. > 


Dec. 15.—Political circles in Angora declared that there was no 
truth in reports that the German Government was'attempting to bring 
about peace between Italy and Greece through the mediation of 
Turkey. 

De, 48.—It was stated in Angora that since the signature of the 
«Financial Agreement with Great Britain the U.K. Commercial Cor- 
‘poration had bought Turkish products to a value of £T8,600,000. 


URUGUAY lige i 

Dec. 10.—The Carnarvon Castle sailed from Monte Video after a stay 
of about 70 hours in which the damage sustained in the fight with the 
German raider was repaired? 

Dec. 15.—The British Trade Mission arrived insMonte Video, and was 
met by the Foreign Minister. . 

Dec. 21.—The Willingden Mission left Montevideo for Buenos 
Ayres. ‘ 

` t 


U.S.A. ` | 


Bee. 10.—In a letter tg the Economfc Club, meeting in New York, 
President Roosevelt said, “The freedoms that we must and will 
protect in the United States are the freedoms which will make the 
individual paramount in a true democracy. In our American way of life 


. political and economic freedom go hand in hand. Our freedomg must 


include freedom from want, freedom from insecurity, freedom from 
fear. I firmlf believe that we can best secure these freedoms by 
Government and private enterprise working together for these common 
objectives. In this joint effort there must be provided proper reward 
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‘ ®. 
for labour, prfper incentive for enterprise, and a proper, return on 
investment.” ° 

The British Embassy announced that the British Government had 
decided “not to agree to any lifting of the blockade for any country 
under German domination’, but might facilitate the passage of medical 
supplies. ‘ . 

Tt was announced ın Washington that licensing restrictions would be 
applied to the export of iron ang steel to all countries save Great 
Britain and the American nations. 

* Dec. 11.—The Federal Loan P ie told the press that 
\ loans of $60 million to Argentina and $7,500,000 to Uruguay had been 
arranged, to be used for the purchase of merchandise in the United States. 
\ Lord Lothian’s speech to the American Farm Bureau (See Spectal 
Summary). 

\ Dec. 12.—The British Ambassador died in Washington. President 
coosevelt, in a message to King George, said he was shocked beyond 
heasure to fear of the sudden passing of his old friend, adding, 
‘through nearly a quarter of a century we had come to understand and 
“ust each other”. 

‘Mr. Hull cabled to Mr. Churchill his sincere condolences, saying, 
my countyy mourns with Great Britain the loss of a distinguished 
_atesman who ... rendered outstanding service to his nation and to 
‘“wnanity”’. 

Dec. 13.—President Roosevelt had a conversation with the Duke of 
Windsor, who flew from Miami in an American aeroplane in order to 
see him. ` 
= Mr. Knudsen, in an address to the Manufacturers Association, de- 
scribed as a “Wake up, America” speech, declared that whtle the 
‘ountry was performing prodigies in the production of war materials e 
“was turning out neither as much as was needed nor as much as it ° 
uld. He would not be surprised, he said, if they could advance 
eliveries by 20 per œnt. ere: 

«He told the manufacturershat orders already placed with contrac- 
rs called for the production of 50,000 aircraft, 130,000 engines, - 
"7,000 heavy guns, 25,000 light guns, 13,Q00 trench mortars, 33 
million loaded shells, 9,200 tanks, 300,000 machine guns and other 
small arms, 380 naval vessels, 200 merchantmen, 210 camps and 

antonments, and other war necessities. z . 

_ Dec. 16.—President Roosevelt arrived badk in"Washington. It was 
ated in Washington by “highly placed persons” that Great Britain 
ad made formal application to tfe Government forfinancial assistance. 
the Secretary of the Treasury tofd the press thaany official statement 
the sitbject would have to cofme from the President, and that imap 
no assistance of the natus® referred to ‘could be giv8n without 
gressional approval. 
At her press conference Mrs, Roosevelt advocated making gifts 
ther than loans to Great Britain, as less likely to involve the country 
ar. “A certain number of people,” she said, “are under the im- 
ion that we are giving aid to England, but we n&st face the 
ity—we are being paid.” 

was learnt that Mr. Knudsen, chairman of the National Defence 
isory Commission, had seat letters to machine-tool mapufacturers 
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——<igped until the President had obtaingd Congressional appro¥al of 
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asking them to speed up delivery owing to the “terribfe emergency 
the situation”. He, described the first half of 1941 as “crucial”, 

Dec. 17.—President Roosevelt told the press that the overwhelm 
number of Americans believed that the best defence of the United Sta 
was the success of Britain in defendjng itself. Accordingly, apart fr 
their historic and cugrent interest in the preservation of democra 
they felt there was a legitimate selfish interest in helping Britain. 

Referring to the talk of traditionalists who thought in financial ter 
he declared that “no major war ever has been won or lost for lack 
money”, and to-day there were plenty of other ways than the mer 
traditional. They must ko back to one thing—the necessity for grea 
production facilities, for the more they produced the stronger tl 
were. Orders from Britain increased these facilities, and, here age 


. purely selfish interests emerged. 


Some people had suggested gifts to Britain, “and we may come ti 
yet”, he said, but he did not think it necessary, or that British ay 
propre would like the idea. There were other ways, ways to cont - 
building up their own facilities and continue the flow of munitions 
Britain. It was possible for the United States to take over Brit 
érders and, because they represented essentially the same kind 
products needed in America, form them into American orders. A 
then, as the future might decide, the material produced might either 
leased to Britain, or sold, subject to mortgage. The theory thats 
best defence of Britain was also the best defence of the United Sta 
made the materials more valuable in use than if “kept in storage her 

He also said “Wg want to get rid of the dollar sign”, and substiti 
for it a gentleman's agreement. He did not believe the method 
suggested could take the country farther into war than it was now; 1 
war did not come for ‘“‘legal’’ reasons. 

Mr. Hull told the press that he had recently felt it his duty to c 
the attention of his colleagues and of leaders of thought and oth 
outside the Government to the “essential facts’s in the relation of 
country to the international situatiomyon the ground of Amer 
safety and interest. i 

The Secretary of the Navy announced the placing of contracts ' 
40 new destroyers at a tost of $250 million. . 

Sixteen merchant ships were sold to British*interests for $3,295, 
They totalled9147,526 tons. 

Dec. 19.—Mr. Morger%hau told the press that approval had be 
given toeBritish agents to proceed with the negotiation of ab 
$3,000 million wofth of new orders f§$r aircraft, ships, guns, tanks, . 
with the understanding that the coftracts would not be placed «` 







plan for the lease of mé@terial or its såle subject to mortgage. 
The “master list” of new requirements was understood in W, 
ington to include 12,000 aircraft (largely bombers), 60 cargo boats 
tanks, guns, ètc. to a value of $1,700 million. These requirements ' 
already been “cleared” by experts of the Army and Navy anè 
Defence Cqmmission. -ð 
Mr. Morgenthau said that the contracts for the cargo vessels'co 
signed at once, since $50 million had already been earmarked 1 } 
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fs 20.—Prdsident Roosevelt announced the formation of a new 
ice of Production Management for Defence, with Mr. Knudsen as 
rector, and Mr. Stimson and Col. Knox as members. Mr. Hillman, 
ember of the Defence Commission set handling Labour problems, 
uld be an associate director. , 
he President told the press that Adaa Leahy, who was leaving 
D Dec. 23 for Vichy, would carry a personal letter from him to Marshal 
en The letter spoke of the Admiral as his “very old friend”, who 
was sure would be persona gratrssina, for he and the Marshal “talk a 
$ same language”. 
iè  21.—Mr, Hull told the press that the Government would comply 
z.a German demand for the withdrawal of the 3 members of the 
sy Staff in Paris. The State Department would investigate the 
„aas, but preliminary examination of the matter had not dis- 
"Nat they were guilty of assisting a British officer to escape. 
‘Sd owt that Germany had the right to demand the with- 
rOl Embassy officials without specifying the reasons. He 
: ‘to comment on the Berlin statement about the unfriendly 
fof the United States. 
z audsen, speaking to the press about the Pedan Manag 
l Defence, said it was an agency “‘born out of consciousness of 
Eo gravity of the world situation and the recognition that 
jist which has produced this crisis is irreconcilable in character, 
° ot be terminated by any methods of appeasement”. He asked 
je of the United States to “pull pff their coats and roll up their 
” ae ` 
¡p The New York Times, referring to the statement by the 
‘oreign Office, said, “Here is a Government . . . which has made 
<y alliance with a potential enemy of the United States in the 
_r the deliberate purpose of creating a threat to the security 
_ tited States on two fronts simultaneously. ‚Yet this Govern- 
the impuddnce toc gee that our own policy toward it 
‘one of ‘systematic “pin-pricks, challenges, insults, and even 
-ression’, while its own policy has en ‘restraint to the point ."" “+ 
f “cement.” 
SAL ¢—Mr. Hull teld the press that the appointment of Lord 
was “highly welcome to this Government andy] am sure, to 
adcan people. His record of accomplishment is such as highly 
¿pend him in services which he will assume as Ambassador. 
bh’ arward to working wi 
7 archill’s broadcast tof the Italian ppople was broadcast 
u ł the country. 
Ca, President Rooseveltf in a Christmfis Eve greeting to the 
Co \that most human bf#ings wanted a “peaceful chance” to 
yorld in a voluntary y» and not in a way imposed on the ` 
ra. aquest and by the sword. They must keep onsstriving for a 4 
in `$; it was not intelligent to be defeatist. “Crisis may beget 
preleclaved, “‘but the progress underneath doesqnot wholly 
real Fo forward.” 
It ynot be a merry Christmas, but it could be a happy one, 
Ad*aess BS mean that,we have done with doubts, that we have 
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> “set our hearts against fear, and that we still believe inf the golden r 
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of all mankind”. , 
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U.S.S.R. $ f 


Dec. 11.—The presg published ony short outlines of Hitler’s spe 
with no comment. 

Dec. 21.—Protest to the Rumanian Government against arres 
so-called Communists. (See Rumania.) 


. | 

VATICAN CITY °*& $ $ 

Dec. 24.—The Pope, addressing the Cardinal’s College, an Tor: 
of the disputes of the parties regarding war aims and peace p; ° 
common opinion seemed to emerge, namely, that the pre-war . 
and its political structure were in such process of transformati. * | 
they were finding themselves at the beginning of a new era. Tn. 
would have to be replaced by something better, more deves. 
organically more sound, more free, and strong, to eliminate ai 
weakness and faults which had emerged in the past. Jos 
e The Church could not be expected to adhere to one or the other ¢ 
existing political systems, which were contradicting each other. A; 
ment with one or the other of them would be dependent upén condi, 
and motives which were outside the aims and the sphere of acti 
of the Church. | 

The indispensable prerequisites of a new order, which should be - 
of contentment, beautiful, wotthy, and based on the norms of may ` 
were; the triumph over hatred; the triumph over mistrust; 
thé theory that might was right; over economic injustice; and over ™ 
spirit-of cold egoism. 

The speech was broadcast and translated into many languages. } 
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YUGOSLAVIA, 


Dec. 11.—The Hungarian Foreign Magister arved in Belgrade. 
was received by the Prince Regent. 

The Belgrade radio stated that all foreign press correspondents: 
been ordered to leave the Albano-Greek frontier district. 

Dec. 12.—A Pact of Friendship with Hungary was signed in Belg! fe 
Article 1 stated that “permanent peace will reign and eternal frier ` 
will exist” between "the ¥wo States; Article 2 provided that th ~ 
tories would consult on all problems affecting their mutual re: 
and Article 3 stated that the Pact Ẹould be ratified at an ear | 
when it would comdinto force. 


aunt Csaky, in a statement for fhe press, said the pact n 


confirmed the existing friendly relattns, but was a valuable ce - 
tion to the peace of Danubian Euro whereby the two countri, } 
now devote themselves to the worlf of national consolidatio ¿+v 
would contribute to the efforts of those Powers who aimed i t 
at least that part of Europe from catastrophe. ae 
Dec. 14.-¢-M. Koroshetz, Minister of Education and Preside 4 


Senate, died in Belgrade. a 
Dec. 22.—Two bombs fell in Susak, the frontier town ac d 
Fiume, early i in the morning, slightly iajuring 8 Pe aust 
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i Nos 26 
SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 
; A Brief’ Survey A 


This is a completely revised edition of the handbook which was, 
first published in May 1939 and. has been out of print for several’ 
months. It gives a factual account of the internal political situation. 
foreign relations, and economic position of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, due account being | 
taken of the important political and strategic rôle of Turkey. | 
144 pp. 6 maps 
e , Price 5s. net 


e 


No. 27 


THE ITALIAN COLONIAL EMPIRE 


With Chapters on the Dodecanese and Albania ., 


Ine view of the growing importance of the Eastern Mediterranean: 
and {North-East Africa as theatres of war, an account of Italy’s ` 
possessions, all of them situated within these areas, is of much 
interest. This Paper summarizes the available information on the 
African Colonies of Libya and Italian East Africa (the latter com- 
prising Eritrea, Ethiopia, and Italida,Somaliland) and on Albania 
and the Dodecanese Islands, and’ provides the essential facts for. 
any appreciation” of the, strategic and economic position of these 
territories.” 

The Paper gives a brief but adequate account of the acquisition - 
of Italy’a colonial territories and other overseas possessions, of their, 4 
strategic situation and natural resources, and of their trade, thei 
administration, “pd the races whigh inhabit them. There are al 
descriptions of clitgatic conditions and of the terrain in thes 

tries — factors of the greatesi importance in the operation 
now taking place. ° 


è 72 PP- maps 
Price 28. net 
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